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PREFACE 


There  are,  curiously  enough,  but  few  English  editions  of  the 
Histories  of  Tacitus.  The  translations  of  this  work  are  numerous, 
and  several  of  them  excellent ;  but  almost;  the  only  complete 
English  commentary  on  the  Histories  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy, 
which,  however,  scarcely  professes  to  be  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion  of  the  notes  of  the  French  editor  Biptier.  There  seemed, 
therefore,  room  for  a  more  complete  English  edition  of  this 
masterpiece  of  Tacitus  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared. 
Had  I,  when  I  commenced  the  work,  known  that  an  edition  by 
Mr.  Furneaux  might  ultimately  be  looked  for,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  undertake  it,  feeling  how  unequal  to  his  are 
my  qualifications  for  the  task.  Now,  I  have  only  to  express 
the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  his  careful  and  scholarly 
edition  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Annals,  and  the  admiration 
I  entertain  for  it  Since  this  work  was  in  the  Press  there  has 
appeared  the  second  part  of  a  school  edition  of  the  Histories9 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley,  based  mainly  on  the  German  edition 
of  Heraeus,  the  notes  of  which  are  a  model  of  terseness  and 
clearness. 

At  the  outset  of  my  labours  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the 
assistance  in  them  of  my  friend  and  quondam  colleague,  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Short,  who  would  have  brought  to  the  task  a  taste 
and  scholarship  to  which  I  cannot  lay  claim  ;  circumstances 
have,  however,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  me  his 
assistance,  and  so  I  have  had  to  labour  on  alone.     In  the  notes 
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of  previous  foreign  editors  from  Lipsius  downwards  I  have 
found  abundant  help,  and  my  task  has  often  been  more  that  of 
selection  and  arrangement  than  of  original  work.  In  every 
case,  however,  I  have  tried  to  exercise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
an  independent  judgment.  To  the  editors  whose  works  I  have 
chieflyconsulted  I  have  expressed  my  obligation  in  the  chapter 
on  previous  editions  of  the  Histories.  I  would  only  repeat  here 
what  I  have  said  there,  that  the  present  work  could  never  have 
been  undertaken  but  for  the  help  given  by  Ruperti  and  Ritter, 
Orelli  and  Dr.  Karl  Heraeus.  The  text  I  have  followed  has 
been  that  of  Orelli  (in  the  two  earlier  books  his  text  as  revised 
by  Meiser,  in  the  three  latter  books  the  unrevised  text  of  the 
edition  of  1 848),  and  I  have  only  ventured  to  depart  from  it  in 
a  very  few  instances.  Besides  these  works  of  the  commentators 
I  have  also  consulted  with  advantage  on  several  points  the 
admirable  Lexicon  Taciteum  of  A.  Gerber  and  \A.  Greef. 

Of  works  not  directly  bearing  on  the  Histories  I  have 
found  most  help  in  the  introductions  to  Mr.  Furneaux's  edition 
of  the  Annals,  which  I  have  consulted  on  many  points,  Mad- 
vig's  Latin  Gramtnar,  Mommsen's  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (to  which  I  am  mainly  indebted  for  one  of  my  intro- 
ductory  chapters),  Dean  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  and  Professor  Teuflfers  History  ofRoman  Literature. 
Those  whose  wants  I  have  had  principally  in  mind  in  the 
construction  of  the  Commentary  have  been  students  at  the 
universities  and  boys  in  the  higher  forms  of  our  public  schools. 
For  the  latter  the  Commentary  may  be  thought  somewhat  fuller 
and  lengthier  than  is  needed.  But  I  cannot  but  feel  that  scholar- 
ship  in  England  is  sufiering  from  the  prevalence  and  general 
u£e  of  what  are  called  school  editions  of  classical  authors,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  boil  down  into  the  notes  all  the 
information  which  is  considered  necessary  to  enable  the  boy  to 
understand  the  text  of  his  author,  and  not  a  word  more.  No 
doubt  the  use  of  such  manuals  will  enable  a  student  to  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  examination-papers  on  the  subject,  but  it 
does  nothing  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  excite  interest,  to  encour- 
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age  inquiry,  to  call  out  judgment  and  intelligence,  and  so  it  fails 
as  an  instrument  of  education.  Of  the  many  imperfections  in 
my  own  Commentary,  the  superfluities  on  some  points,  the 
shortcomings  on  others,  I  am  deeply  conscious ;  but  I  have 
tried  to  put  into  the  notes  whatever  seemed  to  me  really  illus- 
trative  of  the  subject,  and  to  indicate  as  far  as  I  could  (for 
Tacitus's  language  is  sometimes  a  riddle)  the  author's  actual  ' 
meaning.  The  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  for  I  value 
Tacitus  alike  for  his  wit  and  for  his  wisdom ;  for  the  true 
things  he  says  and  the  matchless  way  in  which  he  says  them. 
In  the  introductory  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  greatest  importance  arising  out  of  or  connected 
with  the  Histories.  I  hope  they  may  add  something  to  the 
interest  of  the  book  and  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
history. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of 
gratitude  to  my  friends  and  colleagues,  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cruickshank,  for  the  help  they  have  given  me 
by  revising  the  proof-sheets ;  and  also  to  express  my  hearty 
thanks  to  my  printers,  Messrs.  R.  and  R.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  many  valuable  corrections  and  hints  which  they  and  their 
readers  have  furnished  while  the  work  has  been  passing  through 
the  Press. 


New  College,  Oxford, 
Deumber  1890. 
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2  THE  HISTORIES  OF  TACITUS  sect. 

4.  Codex  Budensis  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
for  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  a  more 
ancient  MS.  at  Florence.  From  him  it  went  to  Vladislaus  the  Second, 
who  gave  it  to  Spiegel,  amanuensis  to  Maximilian ;  Spiegel  in  turn  pre- 
sented  it  to  Rhenanus.  To  it  Rhenanus  attached  much  value,  but 
Lipsius,  who  also  examined  it,  considered  it  of  comparatively  little  worth. 
There  was  another  MS.  also  made  for  Matthias  Corvinus,  called  Sam- 
buci  or  Vindobonensis,  still  at  Vienna.  It  agrees  generally  with  the 
first  Vatican  MS.,  and  still  more  closely  with  Spira's  original  edition, 
indeed  so  closely  that  Spira  must  have  used  either  this  MS.  or  the 
original  from  which  it  is  taken. 

5.  Codex  Guelferbytanus,  so  called  from  the  library  6f  Wolfen- 
biittel,  near  Brunswick,  where  it  is  at  present  It  was  written  in  Italy 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  much  curious 
orthography,  but  agrees  in  its  text  generally  with  the  two  Oxford  MSS. 

6.  There  is  a  Parisian  MS.  (sometimes  called  Codex  Regius),  which 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  text  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  edition  of  De  Spira. 

7.  8.  To  this  same  period  belong  two  Oxford  MSS.,  one  in  the 
Bodleian,  the  other  in  Jesus  College  Library,  first  collated  by  J.  F. 
Gronovius.  Both  these  are  dated;  the  first  at  the  end  having  the 
same  subscription  as  the  third  Vatican  quoted  above,  the  latter  at 
H.  iii.  34,  where  this  note  is  added,  "  Hodie  autem  ab  ortu  Creatoris 
sunt  anni  MCCCCLVHI." 

All  these,  however  (except,  perhaps,  the  two  first  Vatican,  for 
which  Lipsius  was  inclined  to  claim  original  authority,  and  a  Spanish 
MS.  which  he  equally  highly  prized),  are  of  secondary  importance. 
They  seem,  as  already  stated,  to  be  all  copies  of  the  Medicean,  and 
almost  their  only  value  is  that  they  have  enabled  the  critics  in  some 
instances  to  correct  the  mistakes  into  which  individuals  among  them 
have  fallen,  and  to  restore  in  a  few  cases  a  reading  which  has  been 
obliterated  in  the  Medicean  itself. 

Tacitus  was  one  of  the  earliest  classical  authors  to  command  the 
attention  of  scholars  at  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.  This  was  naturaL  It  was  as  models  of  style  that  the  works  of 
the  ancients  were  at  that  time  most  eagerly  studied,  and  such  a  master 
of  style  as  Tacitus  was  not  likely  long  to  escape  notice.  Accordingly 
we  find  a  whole  series  of  editions  of  Tacitus  appearing  in  Italy  before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  of  these  editions  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1468  a.d.  It  appeared  without  date  or  place 
of  publication,  but  had  instead  the  following  lines  appended : — 

Finis  Deo  Laus. 

Caesareos  mores  scribit  Cornclius ;  esto 
Iste  tibi  codex  ;  Historie  Pater  est, 
Insigni  quem  laude  feret  gens  postera  ;  pressit 
Spira  premens :  artis  gloria  prima  suae. 
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The  last  line  gives  the  clue  alike  to  author  and  date.  John  and  Vende- 
linus  de  Spira  published  at  Venice  in  1469  a  splendid  edition  of  Pliny. 
That  the  Tacitus  also  was  their  work  the  last  line  demonstrates,  and 
the  edition  of  Tacitus  being  described  as  "  artis  gloria  prima  suae " 
must  have  come  out  before  the  Pliny  \  therefore  not  later  than  1468. 
In  this  edition  the  Agricola,  as  well  as  the  first  six  books  of  the  Annals 
(which  had  not  yet  been  discovered),  were  wanting.  The  text  agrees 
so  closely  with  that  found  in  the  Codex  Sambuci,  both  edition  and  text 
ending  with  the  words  "magnitudine  potiorem"  in  c  23  of  Book 
V,  i.e.  three  chapters  earlier  than  most  of  the  other  MSS.,  that  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  both  MS.  and  edition  were  based  on  the  same 
original. 

The  next  edition  was  published  at  Milan  some  ten  years  later.  Its 
editor  was  one  Franciscus  Puteolanus,  a  professor  of  oratoryof  note  in  that 
city.  Puteolanus  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Tacitus,  and  describes  him  as 
the  Prince  of  Historians,  "  the  skill  of  whose  language  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  pungency  and  truthfulness  of  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gave 
expression."  It  was  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  his  eloquent  elogium 
of  our  author  which  led  to  that  more  diligent  search  for  his  writings, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  first  Medicean  MS.  in  the 
monastery  of  Fulda  in  Hesse  Cassel,  or  of  Corvey  in  Westphalia.  The 
task  of  publishing  this  new-found  treasure  was  entrusted  by  Leo  X  to 
Philippus  Beroaldus,  head  of  the  Academia  Romana  at  Rome,  whose 
edition  of  Tacitus,  including  the  first  six  books  of  the  Annals,  appeared 
in  the  year  15 15. 

The  earliest  non-Italian  edition  was  published  by  Beatus  Rhenanus 
at  Bile  in  1519,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1533.  Rhenanus 
based  hb  original  edition  mainly  on  the  edition  of  Beroaldus,  his 
second  edition,  as  we  have  already  said,  on  a  recension  of  the  Codex 
Budensis. 

Rhenanus's  editions  were,.however,  soon  surpassed  in  fame  by 
those  which  the  Belgian  Lipsius  published  in  rapid  succession  between 
1574  and  the  close  of  the  century.  Lipsius,  called  by  his  contem- 
poraries  Sospitator  Taciti,  made  use  of  a  far  more  complete  apparatus 
criticus  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  collated,  as  he  teils  us  in 
his  preface  to  his  fourth  edition,  the  two  Vatican  MSS.,  the  Codex 
Farnesianus,  a  Codex  Covarruviae,  notes  on  which  he  got  taken  for  him 
in  Spain,  and  various  other  MSS.  Being  a  man  of  sound  sense,  of 
great  learning,  and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Tacitus,  his  notes  and 
critical  emendations  haye  a  permanent  value,  and  have  been  drawn  upon 
by  almost  all  later  editors. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Lipsius  was  Pichena.  His  first  edition 
appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1607,  a  second  in  16 19.  Pichena  founded 
his  text  mainly  on  a  fresh  recension  of  the  Medicean,  which  he  often 
corrected  most  ingeniously  in  places  where  it  was  obviously  in  error. 
A  great  number  of  his  corrections  of  the  Medicean  text  have  approved 
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themselves  to  later  editors,  and  there  is  probably  no  single  editor 
except  Lipsius  who  has  done  so  much  as  Pichena  to  place  the  text  of 
Tacitus  in  a  satisfactory  and  intelligible  condition. 

Not  much  later  than  Pichena's  edition  was  the  iirst  important 
English  work  on  Tacitus.  Sir  Henry  Savile  published  in  1612  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  whole  of  the  extant  books  of  the  Annals,  together  with  the 
Germany;  and  in  a  second  volume  the  first  four  books  of  the  Histories 
and  the  Life  of  Agricola.  This  second  volume  he  quaintly  entitled 
The  end  of  Nero  and  the  beginning  of  Galba ;  Foure  Books  of  the 
Histories  and  the  Agricola  of  Cornelius  Tacitus.  The  first  part  of  the 
title  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  introduced  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
translation  of  the  Histories  an  account  of  the  rising  of  Vindex,  the 
proclamation  of  Galba,  and  the  death  of  Nero,  taken  mainly  from  the 
works  of  Dio  and  Suetonius.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  in  the  His- 
tories  he  has  added  notes,  mainly  antiquarian  and  historical,  showing 
constantly  a  wide  learning  and  much  ingenuity.  The  translation,  com- 
posed  in  the  racy  English  of  his  time,  is  generally  free  and  readable, 
though  not  always  exact  in  point  of  scholarship. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  appeared  a  variety  of 
works  on  Tacitus,  mainly  by  Dutch  and  French  scholars.  Perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  editions  are  those  of  J.  F.  Gronovius,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1672  (this  was  re-edited  and  republished  by  his  sons  some 
years  later);  and  that  of  Ryckius,  also  published  at  Leyden  in  1687. 
Gronovius,  for  the  purposes  of  his  edition,  collated  the  two  Oxford 
MSS.,  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  scholars, 
while  Ryckius  largely  drew  upon  a  Codex  of  Rudolphus  Agricola. 

During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  fresh  English 
translations  of  Tacitus  saw  the  light.  The  iirst  was  by  various  hands, 
Dryden  being  the  most  important  contributor  to  it ;  the  second  by  T. 
Gordon,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom 
the  work  was  dedicated.  Gordon  supplemented  his  translation  by  a 
series  of  political  essays,  suggested  more  or  less  by  Tacitus's  writings, 
which  contained  a  good  deal  of  the  Whig  doctrine  fashionable  at  the 
time.  Indeed  it  was  for  the  sake  of  his  supposed  Whig  philosophy  that 
Gordon  seems  to  have  been  principally  attracted  to  Tacitus.  Gordon's 
translation  is  somewhat  cumbrous  and  involved,  but  generally  accurate. 

The  earliest  annotated  English  edition  of  which  I  am  able  to  find 
a  record  was  by  Homer,  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished  in  London  in  1790.  Homer^s  edition  is  mainly  critical,  but  it 
contains  also  a  very  full  index  of  Tacitean  words  and  phrases,  com- 
pleted  after  his  death  by  his  two  brothers.  The  next  English  edition 
was  Valp/s,  which  appeared  in  1834.  Valp/s,  however,  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  original  work,  but  is  merely  a  translation,  as  far  as  the 
notes  are  concerned,  of  the  work  of  the  French  scholar  Brotier,  pub- 
lished  in  Paris  in  17  71.  This  edition  of  Brotier,  besides  containing 
a  copious  appdratus  criticus,  has  many  geographical  and  antiquarian 
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notes  of  value,  but  is  overladen  by  the  amount  of  the  material  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  English 
translations  of  the  Histories  have  been  so  many — and  Messrs.  Church 
and  Brodribb  have  in  our  own  days  added  another  excellent  one  to 
their  number — so  little  has  been  done  by  English  scholars  for  the 
emendation  or  the  elucidation  of  the  text 

It  remains  to  mention  four  editions  of  foreign  scholars,  all  note- 
worthy  in  different  ways,  to  the  three  last  of  which  the  present  editor 
is  under  the  greatest  possible  obligation.  Ernesti  in  his  edition,  pub- 
lished  at  Leipzig  in  1 752,  condensed  the  notes  of  Lipsius  and  Gronovius, 
and  added  besides  others  of  his  own.  Ruperti's  edition,  published  at 
Hanover  in  1834- 1839,  besides  having  a  careful  digest  of  the  readings, 
is  full  of  learning,  and  illustrates  Tacitus  admirably,  particularly  on 
the  historical  side.  His  introduction  contains  a  very  careful  review 
alike  of  the  MS.  authorities  and  of  the  various  editions  of  our  author. 
Ritter*s  edition,  published  in  Cambridge  and  London  in  1848,  with  a 
revised  text  and  notes  critical  and  exegetical,  is  in  many  respects  a 
work  of  real  genius.  His  text  is  unfortunately  too  often  disiigured 
by  the  undue  license  in  conjectural  emendation  which  he  has  allowed 
himself.  The  notes,  though  always  ingenious  and  showing  tokens  of 
wide  reading,  display  sometimes  a  tendency  to  prefer  a  strained  and 
far-fetched  interpretation  to  the  more  obvious  and  therefore  the  truer 
one.  His  work  is  thus  perhaps  marred  by  excess  of  subtlety  and  ability, 
but  stibtle  and  able  it  is  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Orelli's  work  is  distinguished  by  that  thoroughness,  sobriety,  and 
sound  sense  which  make  him  the  prince  of  commentators.  His  text, 
based  on  a  careful  sifting  of  the  MSS.  and  adhering  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  the  readings  of  the  Medicean,  approximates  probably  as 
closely  to  the  original  as,  unless  some  new  MS.  is  discovered,  we  are 
now  ever  likely  to  be  able  to  get  The  notes  contain  almost  all  that  it 
is  necessary  to  know  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  are  but  little 
encumbered  with  superfluous  learning.  They  are  what  few  notes  are — 
eminently  readable.  The  new  edition  now  being  brought  out  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  Schweizer  -  Sidler,  Andresen,  and  Meiser,  of  which 
only  the  two  first  books  of  the  Histories  have  unfortunately  yet  appeared, 
is  being  done  with  conscientiousness  and  good  taste.     v 

We  come  last  to  the  school  edition  of  Dr.  Karl  Heraeus  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1864,  various  later  editions  of  which  have  since  appeared. 
Dr.  Heraeus,  as  is  natural  in  a  school  edition,  occupies  himself  primarily 
with  illustrating  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  construction.  His  plan 
is,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  make  Tacitus  his  own  interpreter.  His  notes 
are  invaluable  as  a  storehouse  of  Tacitean  phrases  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression.  But  while  thus  directing  his  attention  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  elucidation  of  Tacitus's  language,  his  notes  will  be  found  to 
contain  in  addition  almost  all  the  extraneous  information  which  is 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Histories^  and  his  interpre- 
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tations  of  the  more  difficult  passages  show  always  an  independent  and 
a  sound  judgment  His  work  is  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory, 
leaving  indeed  little  to  be  desired.  As  an  emender  of  the  text  he  is 
somewhat  more  adventurous  than  Orelli,  holding  indeed  a  middle 
place  between  him  and  Ritter.  I  have  been  led  in  most  instances 
myself  to  prefer  the  more  conservative  reading,  but  Heraeus's  suggestions 
are  scarcely  ever  without  ingenuity  or  without  authority  from  the  other 
writings  of  Tacitus. 

II.  The  Historibs  and  the  other  Writings  of  Tacitus 

Tacitus,  so  far  as  we  know,  composed  only  five  literary  works,  viz. 
the  Dialogus  de  ciuris  oratoribus,  the  De  vita  et  moribus  Julii  Agricolae 
Liber,  the  Germania,  the  Histories,  the  Annals,  or  to  describe  it  by 
the  title  which  Tacitus  himself  seems  to  have  given  to  it,  Ab  excessu 
Divi  Augusti.  In  addition  to  these  five  works  we  know  that  he 
contemplated  at  least  two  others.  One  was  an  account  of  the  reigns 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  a  work  which  he  says  (H.  i.  i)  he  had  set  apart 
for  his  old  age ;  the  other  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  intended 
as  a  supplement  or  introduction  to  the  Annals  (Ann.  iii.  24).  Neither 
of  these  projected  works  did  he  live  to  execute ;  his  untimely  death 
put  a  stop  to  them  both. 

'  Of  the  five  works  which  he  lived  to  complete,  all  of  which,  though 
not  in  their  entirety,  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Dialogue  holds  a 
place  apart.  It  was  written  in  Tacitus*s  youth,  probably  when  he  was 
not  more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  old,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Titus  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Domitian  (see  c  17,  where 
the  dialogue  itself,  which  Tacitus  represents  himself  as  relating,  is  placed 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian).  Its  immediate  object 
was  to  prove  and  to  account  for  the  decay  of  eloquence  during  the 
imperial  period,  an  object  he  attempts  to  carry  out  by  means  of  an 
imaginary  dialogue  between  literary  and  oratorical  celebrities  living 
in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Indirectly  it  was,  perhaps,  composed  with 
a  personal  object — to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  Tacitus  himself, 
in  spite  6f  his  extensive  rhetorical  studies  and  the  fame  he  had  acquired 
in  the  art,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  historical  pursuits.  Whether 
this  was  the  object  of  the  Dialogue  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
about  this  time  finally  abandon  oratory,  and  devote  himself  to  those 
historical  studies  with  which  his  name  has  continued  henceforth  indis- 
solubly  associated. 

All  his  four  remaining  works  are  most  intimately  connected  with 
one  another,  the  Histories  being  the  centre  of  the  whole  group.  The 
Agricola  and  the  Germany  may  both  of  them  be  regarded  as  pre- 
liminary  studies  for  the  Histories,  while  the  Annals  are  a  kind  of 
appendix  to  the  earlier  work,  designed  to  show  how  the  condition 
of  things  sketched  in  the  Histories  had  gradually  grown  up,  and  also 
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intended  to  bridge  over  the  gap  which  separated  the  year  69  a.d.  from 
that  earlier  epoch  when  "the  successes  and  reverses  of  the  Roman 
people  were  recounted  by  brilliant  authors,"  and  from  those  days  of 
Augustus,  "  for  telling  the  story  of  which  there  was  no  lack  of  clever 
men  "  (Ann.  L  1). 

The  appearance  of  the  Agricola  did  not  very  long  precede  that 
of  the  Histories.  The  first  was  probably  published  about  98  a.d., 
early  in  Trajan's  reign,  the  latter  perhaps  two  or  three  years  later.  It 
is  obvious  from  Agrico/a,  c  3,  that  when  he  published  the  Agricola^ 
Tacitus  was  already  at  work  on  the  Histories.  Yet  the  smaller  work 
was  not  designed  directly  to  supplement,  or  even  to  pave  the  way,  for 
the  larger ;  its  publication  was  dictated  by  a  genuine  desire  on  Tacitus's 
part  to  preserve  and  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  ot  a  goed  and 
distinguished  man,  with  whom,  as  his  son-in-l§w7  he  was  himself 
intimately  connected.  The  study,  however,  of  Agricola's  life  and 
character  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  treating  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  and  from  a  different  point  of  view,  a  portion  of  the  period  he 
was  afterwards  to  traverse  in  his  larger  work,  and  of  drawing  out  some- 
what  more  explicitly  some  of  the  lessons  he  thought  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  times.  The  temper  of  the  work  is  not,  as  we 
should  expect,  seriously  different  from  that  which  breathes  through  the 
Histories.  In  both  of  them  we  find  combined  the  same  detraction  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  with  the  same  hopelessness  of  effecting  any 
remedy  of  the  evils  from  which  the  state  and  the  age  suffered  In 
both  works  alike  the  epoch  is  regarded  as  one  in  which.  Rome  "  can 
neither  endure  the  evils  under  which  she  labours  nor  the  remedies 
which  would  be  effectual  to  cure  them."  In  both  the  presence  of  lights 
among  the  shadows  is  recognised ;  only  in  both  the  lights  are  so  treated 
as  to  make  the  shadows  look  darker  and  more  black.  In  both  works, 
again,  we  meet  with  the  same  spirit  of  depressing  fatalism — a  belie^ 
that  while  the  gods-are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
they  interfere  only  to  punish,  never  to  help.  In  one  point  the  Agricola 
supplements  in  an  important  way  the  gap  which  has  been  left  vacant 
by  the  lost  books  of  the  Histories.  It  has  let  us  into  the  secret  of 
the  horror  with  which  the  closing  years  of  Domitian^reign  filled  the 
whole  soul  of  Tacitus  (Ag.  45,  46),  a  horror  which,  we  cannot  doubt, 
has  coloured  our  author^s  representation  of  the  whole  imperial  period. 
The  dark  colours  in  which  he  has  painted  in  the  Annals  the  later  years 
of  Tiberius's  rule  owe  at  least  some  of  their  gloom  to  the  sense  that 
Tiberius's  evil  acts  were  an  anticipation  of,  perhaps  a  preparation  for, 
the  miseries  and  the  degradation  which  Tacitus  had  himself  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  Domitian ;  while  his  judgment  on  some  of  the  events 
*  of  69  a.d.  is  overshadowed  by  the  sense  that  they  were  the  introduc- 
tion  to  that  series  of  events  of  which  the  tyranny  of  Domitian  was  the 
culminating  point  and  climax.  If  here  and  there  a  more  kindly  and 
sympathetic  spirit  breaks  out  in  the  Agricola  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
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the  Historics  and  the  Annals%  this  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  felt  by  the  writer  for  the  subject  of  his  memoir  than  to  his 
taking  at  this  earlier  date  any  happier  or  more  hopeful  view  of  life  and 
society  as  a  whole.  His  very  love  for  his  hero  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  dictated  by  the  contrast  he  presents  to  the  prevailing  sordidness,  • 
meanness,  and  incapacity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  composition  of  the  Gtrmania  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
almost  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Agricola.  The  mention  of  Trajan's 
second  consulship  in  c  37  appears  to  place  its  publication  in  98  A.D., 
the  date  of  that  second  consulship.  Like  the  Agricola^  it  was,  there- 
fore,  written  when  the  composition  of  the  HistorUs  was  not  only 
contemplated  but  was  also  apparently  well  advanced.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  hasNbeen  often  contended,  that  one  object  which  Tacitus 
had  in  the  preparation  of  the  treatise  was  by  means  of  it  to  satirise 
manners,  characters,  customs,  and  institutions  which  lay  nearer  home ; 
and  he  certainly  omits  no  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  work 
of  pointing  the  contrast  between  the  moral  and  manful  independence 
of  these  children  of  nature,  and  the  corrupt  manners  and  degraded 
servitude  of  his  own  more  civilised  countrymen ;  but  it  seems  simpler 
and  more  natural  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  work  to  the  historian's 
anxiety  to  impart  by  anticipation  to  the  readers  of  his  Histories  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  localities  occupied  by  the  German  people, 
their  customs,  religion,  and  tribal  differences,  than  he  could  well  find 
space  for  in  the  main  current  of  his  narrative.  Germany  is  selected  as 
the  subject  of  a  separate  treatise,  partly  on  account  of  the  important 
part  which  the  German  armies  and  the  free  peoples  of  Germany  play 
during  the  years  which  are  covered  by  the  Histories,  partly,  perhaps, 
though  this  is  matter  of  conjecture,  because  Tacitus's  own  official  duties 
had  given  him  exceptional  opportunities  for  obtaining  information  about 
the  country.  Anyway  the  work  furnishes  a  most  useful  introduction  to 
large  portions  of  the  Histories.  Many  of  the  details  in  this  latter 
work,  particularly  in  the  account  of  the  outbreak  of  Civilis,  would  be 
unintelligible  to  those  who  had  not  prepared  themselves  to  understand 
them  by  the  study  of  the  Germany  or  some  similar  book,  while  the 
perusai  of  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  invest  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
Histories  with  additional  interest  No  doubt  pn  many  points  we  should 
like  fuller  and  more  definite  information  than  the  Germany  furnishes. 
The  limits  of  the  different  tribes,  the  exact  position  occupied  by  them, 
their  migrations  in  earlier  or  in  later  times,  have  been  left  by  Tacitus 
provokingly  vague  and  indefinite ;  but  we  must  remember  that  he  was 
writing  without  definite  maps  for  readers  who  had  no  chance  of  con- 
sulting  them ;  and  the  country  moreover  was  one  which  was  to  a  great 
extent  closed  to  Romans,  and  which  was  visited  by  them,  if  visited  at 
all,  not  for  purposes  of  scientific  research,  but  for  trade.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  matter  for  surprise  is  not  that  Tacitus  should  have 
done  so  little  but  that  he  should  have  done  so  much,  and  that  he 
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should  have  been  able  to  present  to  his  readers  a  picture  whicb,  if  not 
precise  in  all  respects  nor  always  exact,  gives  a  fair  representation 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  a  not  untrustworthy  survey  of  the  main 
races  and  peoples  by  which  it  was  occupied. 

Some  fifteen  years  separated  the  appearance  of  the  Annals  from 
that  of  the  Histories.  When  the  earlier  work  was  composed,  the  latter 
had  not  been  even  thought  of.  Its  composition  was  thus,  with  Tacitus, 
an  after-thought.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Historics  he  had  indeed 
already  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  story 
of  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  of  Caius,  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  had  been 
told  Those  who  wrote  accounts  of  them  had  been  either  partisans 
or  opponents ;  they  had  sought  either  to  curry  favour  or  to  gratify  hate 
and  spite;  neither  one  set  nor  the  other  had  any  true  regard  for 
posterity,  any  real  reverence  for  truth.  But  he  was  not  then  proposing 
to  set  right  the  errors  which  he  saw  and  deplored ;  rather  he  contem- 
plated,  if  his  life  was  spared,  to  recount  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  of 
Trajan — "  those  happy  and  glorious  times  when  men  were  able  to  think 
what  they  liked  and  say  what  they  thought "  (H.  i.  i ).  What  induced  him 
to  alter  his  determination,  and  to  cast  his  glance  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward  firom  the  period  covered  by  the  Histories,  we  do  not  know.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  task  of  writing  nearly  contemporary  history  proved 
less  secure  and  less  easy  than  he  had  anticipated ;  perhaps  he  found  it 
hard  to  maintain  for  the  later  period  that  high  standard  of  impartiality 
which  his  theory  of  the  duties  of  an  historian  required ;  or  again  it  is 
possible  that  the  earlier  period  may  have  seemed  to  him  on  reflection 
more  full  of  examples  for  warning,  of  instances  for  imitation,  more 
prolific  of  moral,  social,  and  political  lessons,  than  was  the  more  sunny 
and  prosperous  age  of  Nerva  and  of  Trajan.  It  may  be  also  that  the 
dark  features  of  that  earlier  time  seemed  more  congenial  to  his  own 
gloomy  and  unhopeful  disposition.  He  himself  alleges  in  the  Annals^ 
as  his  reason  for  undertaking  the  work,  his  desire  to  present  an  im- 
partial  picture  of  a  period  which  had  never  yet  received  from  previous 
writers  such  treatment  It  was  the  carrying  out  for  an  earlier  time  of 
the  task  which  he  hoped  and  flattered  himself  he  had  successfully 
accomplished  for  the  years  covered  by  the  Histories—that  is,  for  the 
period  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  and  the  year  which  ushered  it  in. 
Posterity  has,  however,  on  the  whole,  pronounced  that  the  same  success 
has  not  attended  the  later  as  the  earlier  attempt ;  that  both  artistically 
and  historically  the  later  is  less  successful  than  the  earlier  work — 
artistically  because  the  form  adopted  in  the  Anncds  allowed  him  less 
freedom  of  treatment  and  less  variety  of  detail  than  he  had  secured  in 
the  Histories ;  historically  because,  while  there  has  been  indeed  the 
same  anxiety  to  arrive  at  truth,  the  same  sifting  of  materials  and  weigh- 
ing  of  evidence,  yet  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to 
depend  less  on  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  and  has  had  to  have 
recourse  more  to  the  written  accounts  of  others,  partly  also  to  the  epoch 
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being  farther  removed  from  his  own  time  and  requiring  a  greater  effort 
of  imagination  to  present  it  in  its  true  colours,  the  Annals  are  less  im- 
partial  and  less  trustworthy  than  are  the  Historiesy  more  exaggerated 
and  more  over-coloured.  We  shall  hardly  be  wrong  again  in  saying 
that,  as  years  grew  upon  him,  a  more  severe  and  desponding  tone  • 
became  habitual  with  the  historian.  The  hopes  which  the  earlier  years 
of  Trajan's  reign  had  excited  had  died  away  within  him.  This  growing 
despondency  both  explains  his  selection  of  the  earlier  reigns  as  the 
subject  to  be  treated,  and  also  accounts  for  the  more  severe  and  un- 
compromising  judgment  which  he  passed  upon  them.  It  requires  a 
more  cheerful,  hopeful  creed  than  that  of  Tacitus  to  make  the  judg- 
ments  of  our  old  age  more  charitable  than  those  pf  our  youth. 

And  yet  when  all  has  been  said  against  the  Annals  that  can  be  said, 
with  what  a  splendid  panorama  of  a  period  do  they  and  the  Histories 
together,  even  in  the  incomplete  and  fragmentary  shape  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  present  us !  In  their  completeness  they  told 
in  thirty  books  the  tale  of  more  than  eighty  years — from  the  acces- 
sion  of  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Domitian.  Of  what  similar  period  in 
the  world's  history  has  the  record  been  given  with  equal  brilliancy, 
variety,  force,  perspicuity?  No  doubt  there  are  faults  (faults  greater 
generally  in  the  Annals  than  in  the  Histories)  which  modern  critics 
find.  We  should  often,  it  has  been  urged,  have  been  glad  to  hear  less 
about  the  doings  and  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  gossip  of  the  city, 
more  about  the  misery  or  prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  In  the  accounts  of 
campaigns,  too,  we  could  well  have  dispensed  with  the  speeches  put 
into  the  generals'  mouths,  and  even  the  epigrams  made  upon  their  con- 
duct,  could  we  have  had  in  their  place  more  exact  and  fuller  details  of 
the  operations  carried  on  by  them,  and  the  disposition  of  the  forces  they 
commanded.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard,  also,  more  of  the 
methods  of  Roman  government  and  its  effect  upon  the  subject  peoples, 
less  of  personal  detail  respecting  individual  governors — their  comings 
and  goings,  the  ups  and  downs  they  had  encountered  in  the  journey  ot 
life.  Such  are  the  demands  we  make;  such  the  blemishes  in  the 
historian's  narrative  we  vainly  seek  to  have  corrected.  But  Tacitus 
might  reply  that  we  go  to  history  with  other  objects  than  that  with 
which  he  wrote  it ;  that  while  with  us  its  interest  is  mainly  antiquarian 
and  scientific,  or  at  most  political,  this  was  not  so  with  him.  History 
in  his  eyes  was  a  branch  of  moral  philosophy,  perhaps  not  the  least 
important  branch.  "  I  hold  it  to  be  the  chief  office  of  history,"  he 
wrote  (Ana  iii.  65),  "  to  rescue  virtue  from  oblivion,  and  that  base 
words  and  deeds  should  have  the  fear  of  posthumous  infamy."  History 
shows  us  in  conspicuous  examples  the  misery  which  vices  cause,  and 
the  happy  results  of  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  life.  Though  the 
age  which  he  describes  is  rich  in  horrors,  "  it  is  yet  not  so  sterile  in 
virtues  as  not  to  furnish  as  well  good  examples  of  high  value  "  (H.  i.  3). 
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The  warnings,  the  examples  of  history,  then,  in  Tacitus's  eyes,  give 
it  its  value.  It  is  because  it  fumishes  such  warnings  and  examples 
that  he  cared  to  write  it  The  point  of  view  has,  as  we  have  said 
above,  now  changed ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  one,  and  not 
the  least,  of  the  advantages  of  the  perusal  of  history  in  ancient  authors 
that  they  have  preserved  for  us  a  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  it,  which 
our  own  age  is  somewhat  rashly  and  prematurely  only  too  ready  to  set 
aside  and  underrate.  No  doubt  the  ideal  history  would  be  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  points  of  view,  the  moral  and  the  scientific.  Scientific  history 
(if  the  term  is  not  a  misnomer)  need  not  leave  out  the  moral  lessons 
which  history  teaches,  and  history  which  points  a  moral  need  not  be 
deficient  in  scientific  exactness  and  detail.  But  the  ideal  history  has 
still  to  be  written ;  and  meanwhile  we  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  teaching  of  history  than  that  which  is 
now  most  dwelt  upon ;  and  there  are  few  authors  in  whom  that  other 
side  is  set  forth  with  more  force  and  perspicuity  than  it  is  in  Tacitus, 
few,  that  is,  who  lay  before  us  more  tellingly  and  unflinchingly  the  great 
moral  truths  which  history  inculcates.  It  is  because  this  is  so  that 
his  writings  have  up  to  to-day  lost  nothing  of  their  value,  and  can  be 
read  by  the  moralist  with  as  much  advantage  as  they  can  be  by  the 
historian,  or  the  lover  of  literature. 

III.  The  Materials  used  by  Tacitus  in  the  Composition  of  the 

HlSTORIES 

There  are  three  ciistinct  sources  of  information  on  which  Tacitus 
must  have  drawn  in  the  composition  of  his  Historics : — 
i.  Personal  observation  and  recollections. 

2.  The  accounts  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of,  and  took  a  part 
in,  the  events  he  describes. 

3.  The   narratives   of   previous  writers  who   had   treated  of  the 
same  period  _ 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  of  these  sources  orinformation  it 
is  often  hard  to  discriminate.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Rome  at  which  Tacitus  might  not  have  been 
present ;  there  are  still  fewer  events,  whether  in  Rome  or  elsewhere, 
accounts  of  which  he  may  not  have  received  from  those  who  were 
present  at,  or  took  a  part  in,  them.  All  we  can  do  is  to  indicate 
those  portions  of  the  nacrative  which  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
personal  recoilections,  and  those  which  were  derived  probably  from 
the  narratives  of  others.  With  respect  to  events  which  took  place  at 
a  distance  from  Rome,  Tacitus  would  seem  to  have  drawn  his  informa- 
tion  mainly  from  the  accounts  of  previous  writers — a  comparison  of  his 
accounts  with  those  of  Plutarch,  where  they  cover  the  same  ground,  ' 
makes  the  fact  that  both  authors  drew  from  a  common  source  almost 
certain;   but  there  are  also   few  of  these  events,  extra  details  with 
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respect  to  which  he  may  not  have  gleaned  from  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses. 

§  i.  Tacitus  was  himself  from  fourteen  to  iifteen  years  old  when 
the  events  recorded  in  the  first  four  books  of  his  Histories  took  place. 
The  work  itself  was  composed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  later, 
but  the  design  of  writing  it  had  probably  been  formed  earlier,  and 
materials  which  were  subsequently  to  be  made  use  of  may  have  been 
collected  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Those  fifteen  hateful  years  of 
Domitian's  reign,  blotted  out,  as  he  himself  says  (Ag.  3),  from  the 
span  of  his  active  life,  may  have  been  in  part  spent  in  committing 
to  writing  the  recollections  of  an  earlier  time,  since  to  forget  is  not 
equally  easy  with  being  silent  It  is  almost  certain  that  Tacitus,  if  not 
actually  born  in  Rome,  received  his  education  there,  rather  earlier  than, 
but  under  the  same  masters  as,  his  friend,  the  younger  Pliny  (Plin.  Epp. 
viL  20,  4;  iv.  13,  11 ;  DiaL  2).  He  must  therefore  have  witnessed 
as  boy  or  youth  some  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  events  which  he 
describes  in  tfie  Histories,  and  he  may  well  have  written  accounts  oi 
many  of  them  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

Of  Galba's  entry  into  Rome,  and  the  unfavourable  impression 
produced  by  his  massacre  of  the  Classiarii,  Tacitus  writes  as  of 
events  which  he  had  witnessed  and  recollected.  Much  more  decisively 
is  this  the  case  with  the  proclamation  of  Otho  in  the  camp  of  the 
praetorians ;  and  with  Galba's  subsequent  descent  in  his  litter  "  into  the 
Forum,  where  the  temples  and  basilicas  were  filled  on  all  sides  with  a 
sad  and  expectant  crowd."  Who  but  an  eye-witness  could  have  told 
how  "  the  people  and  plebs  uttered  no  word,  but  stood  with  awestruck 
countenances,  their  ears  open  to  catch  every  sound ;"  how  "  there  was 
neither  tumult  nor  peace  but  the  silence  of  a  great  fear,  a  great  anger ;" 
or  have  described  the  mad  rush  of  the  infuriated  soldiery  into  the 
Forum,  the  hasty  fiight  of  the  people,  the  swords  drawn  against  all  who 
showed  signs  of  hesitation  or  resistance  (L  40,  41)?  But  at  this  point 
most  likely  Tacitus  himself  fied ;  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  Galba,  or  of  Vinius,  or  of  Piso.  The  details 
in  each  case  are  given  rather  on  the  authority  of  others  than  as  the 
result  of  his  own  observations. 

To  none  of  the  speeches  which  are  interspersed  through  this  part  of 
the  narrative  can  Tacitus  himself  have  listened.  That  addressed  by  Galba 
to  Piso  on  his  adoption  was  heard  by  so  small  an  audience  that  Tacitus 
can  scarcely  have  received  more  than  the  barest  draft  of  it ;  nor  do  the 
words  with  which  he  introduces  it  imply  that  he  was  giving  any  very  exact 
account  of  what  was  actually  said  ("  Galba — in  hunc  modum  locutus 
fertur,"  i.  15).  Piso's  speech  addressed  to  the  cohort  on  guard  in  the 
palace,  Otho's  to  the  praetorians  in  their  camp,  as  both  were  matters  of 
greater  notoriety,  are  probably  both  of  them  more  accurately  reproduced ; 
and  Tacitus  seems  to  claim  a  higher  authority  for  them.  ("  Piso — in 
hunc  modum  adlocutus  est,"  i.  29.    "  Otho — ita  coepit,"  L  36.) 
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Another  striking  scene  which  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  con- 
sidering  that  Tacitus  described  from  personal  recollection  was  Otho's 
departure  from  Rome  for  the  seat  of  war  with  his  praetorians,  classici, 
gladiators,  and  attendant  train  of  reluctant  senators.  The  details 
are  just  those  which  would  fix  themselves  in  the  memory  of  an  eye- 
witness — the  look  and  bearing  of  Otho  himself,  the  martial  ardour  of 
the  troops,  the  distress  and  perplexity  of  the  senators  summoned  to 
attend,  the  obvious  terror  of  some,  the  vain  parade  adopted  by  others, 
the  anxiety  shown  by  the  remainder  not  to  leave  behind  them  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  they  had  grown  accustomed  in  their 
life  in  Rome.  We  can  imagine,  too,  Tacitus  listening  to  that  farewell 
speech  of  Otho's  to  the  citizens,  and  taking  in  the  surmises  of  the 
crowd  whether  or  no  the  hand  of  Galerius  Trachalus  could  be  detected 
in  it  (i.  87-90). 

Of  another  event  narrated  in  the  First  Book,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Rome — the  military  Imeute  described  in  cc.  80-86 — 
Tacitus  cannot  himself,  except  in  part,  have  been  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  an  eye-witness.  It  will  be  well  therefore  to  reserve  what  we 
have  to  say  upon  it  till  we  come  to  consider  the  next  head. 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Books  takes  us  away  from  Rome,  but  there  occur  in  them 
three  or  four  remarkable  descriptions,  the  vividness  of  which  seem  to 
betoken  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  The  first  of  these  is  the  account 
of  Vitellius's  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
troops.  As  we  read  Tacitus's  narrative  the  whole  picture  seems  to  pass 
before  our  eyes.  The  shaggy  soldiers  from  the  wilds  of  Germany, 
clothed  in  their  dresses  of  skin  and  brandishing  their  huge  weapons, 
who  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  and  spread  no  little  con- 
sternation  among  the  citizens  as  they  resented  being  jostled  by  the 
crowd  or  falling  on  the  slippery  pavement  (ii.  88) ;  the  Emperor  Vitellius 
himself  advancing  from  the  Milvian  bridge  mounted  j>n  his  splendid 
charger,  clad  in  his  military  coat  and  suit  of  armour,  driving  before  him 
senate  and  people,  but  persuaded  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  to 
halt  at  the  Porta  Carmentalis  and  don  the  toga  praetexta  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  be  making  his  entry  into  a  conquered  city ;  the  long  line 
of  the  troops  behind  him  headed  by  the  eagles  of  four  legions  and  the 
colours  of  the  maniples  of  as  many  others ;  behind  them  the  standards 
of  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  then  the  cavalry  themselves  following  the 
long  lines  of  the  infantry ;  after  these  the  four  and  thirty  cohorts  of  the 
allies  marshalled  according  to  the  races  from  which  they  came  or  the 
character  of  the  arms  they  wore;  the  praefects  of  the  camps,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  leading  centurions  all  clad  in  white,  marching  in 
"front  of  the  eagles,  and  the  rest  of  the  centurions  each  heading  his  own 
century ;  the  glitter  of  the  arms,  the  splendour  of  the  trappings  and 
bracelets  and  orders — all  this  Tacitus  had  seen  and  noted.  He  had 
encountered  also  the  German  soldiery  in  the  city,  and  had  seen  their 
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strength  gradually  undermined  by  the  enervating  climate  and  the  undis- 
ciplined  ill-regulated  lives  they  lived  (ii.  93).  He  witnessed  too,  and 
the  sight  moved  him  to  no  little  indignation,  the  celebration  a  few  days 
later  of  Vitellius's  birthday  and  the  funeral  feast  held  in  the  Campus 
Martius  to  Nero's  shade,  and  the  revelling  and  the  gladiatortal  shows 
in  the  streets  with  which  the  day  was  concluded  (ii.  95).  Scarcely  less 
vivid,  though  far  less  elaborate,  is  the  account  of  the  outward  march 
of  Caecina's  army,  when  at  last  the  news  of  the  fast-gathering  storm 
forced  him  to  quit  the  city  :  the  listless  bodies,  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
men,  the  slow  and  broken  march,  the  arms  dropping  from  their  hands, 
the  tired  horses,  all  these  are  recorded  with  the  precision  of  one  who 
had  seen  and  marked  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the  brave  appear- 
ance  of  the  victorious  army  only  a  few  weeks  previously  (ii.  99). 

The  next  scenes  which  we  can  with  confidence  afiirm  that  Tacitus 
described  from  personal  recollection  are  those  of  the  closing  days  of 
Vitellius's  reign  and  life,  his  attempted  abdication,  the  storming  and 
burning  of  the~"Capitol  by  the  Vitellians,  the  entry  of  the  Flavianist 
troops  into  the  city,  and  the  sights  of  carnage  and  inhuman  indifference 
to  it  by  which  that  entry  was  followed.  The  tale  of  VitelhWs 
attempted  abdication°(iii.  68),  "when  a  Roman  emperor  sought  to 
divest  himself  of  his  dignity  while  women  even  looked  on,"  is  told  with 
an  indignant  pathos  which  seems  to  bespeak  the  feelings  of  one  who 
had  himself  witnessed  the  shameful  sight  Nor  is  the  account  of  the 
storming  and  burning  of  the  Capitol  less  minute  and  drcumstantial 
(iii.  71).  Each  successive  stage  in  the  attack — the  rapid  advance  of 
the  troops  up  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  the  breaking  in  of  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  that  portico  on  the  right  as  you  go  up  to  the 
Capitol  on  to  the  roof  of  which  the  "defenders  mounted  and  from 
which  they  discharged  stones  and  tiles  at  the  Vitellians,"  the  torches 
which  the  latter  replied  with,  and  Sabinus's  hurried  barricading  of  the 
passage  with  the  statues  which  he  had  had  torn  down ;  then  the  attack 
from  the  other  side,  the  rush  of  the  besiegers  into  the  Asylum,  and 
the  fatal  firing  of  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove — all  this  is  noted 
and  made  clear ;  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  scene  must  have  been 
visible  from  the  Forum,  where  the  citizens  stood  and  looked  on.  AU 
the  details  relating  to  the  destruction  of  so  great  and  famous  a  shrine 
as  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  the  very  palladium  of  the  Empire, 
must  have  branded  themselves  into  the  memory  of  every  patriotic  man 
and  youth.  The  young  Tacitus  was  one  on  whom  so  remarkable  a 
scene  was  bound  to  make  a  profound  impression. 

In  a  later  chapter  Tacitus  seems  to  give  expression  to  the  feeling 
of  personal  horror  with  which  one  sight  had  filled  him.  He  had  been 
describing  the  advance  of  the  Flavians  and  the  entry  of  Vespasian's 
army  in  three  divisions  into  the  city,  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  secure  peace,  the  many  conflicts.generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
attacking  side  which  had  been  fought  outside  the  walls.     "  At  last,"  he 
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says  (ii.  82,  83),  "the  two  opposing  forces  met  in  regular  battle  in  the 
Campus  Martius ;  fortune  and  the  many  victories  they  had  already  won 
favoured  the  Flavians,  the  Vitellians  had  despair  alone  to  animate  them ; 
though  beaten  they  gathered  once  again  within  the  city.  As  they 
fought  the  people  loitered  around  as  spectators  and,  like  as  at  some 
gladiatorial  contest,  cheered  on  with  shouts  and  applause  this  side  or 
that  Whenever  one  side  gave  way,  if  the  vanquished  hid  themselves 
in  the  shops  or  sought  a  refuge  in  any  private  house,  the  onlookers  de- 
manded  that  they  should  be  dragged  forth  and  slain,  and  then  possessed 
themselves  of  the  greater  part  of  the  booty,  for  while  the  soldiery  were 
taken  up  with  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  the  spoils  fell  to  the  rabble. 
The  whole  city  presented  a  dreadful  and  ghastly  sight:  here  were 
fighting  and  wounds,  there  baths  and  cookshops;  there  were  to  be 
seen  together  gore  and  heaps  of  slain,  harlots  and  men  worse  than 
harlots ;  there  all  the  lusts  that  luxurious  ease  could  prompt,  side  by 
side  with  all  the  crimes  which  accompany  the  sack  of  a  captured  town. 
The  city  seemed  at  once  to  have  gone  mad  with  lust  of  blood  and  to 
be  keeping  a  wanton  festivaL  Armed  forces  had  encountered  one 
another  before  now  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  twice  when  Sulla  was  the 
conqueror,  once  when  Cinna  was  so.  On  those  occasions  there  was  no 
less  cruelty  displayed;  now  the  awful  thing  was  the  inhuman  callousness 
and  the  refusal  by  the  crowd  to  intermit  their  pleasures  even  for  an 
instant  It  was  a  time  of  festival,  and  as  if  for  that  reason  they  were 
bound  to  enjoy  themselves  the  more,  they  broke  out  into  a  delirious 
transport  of  delight  without  a  thought  even  for  the  fate  of  their  party, 
actually  revelling  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country."  That  surely  is 
an  indictment  which  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  in  whom  the 
actual  sight  of  the  facts  he  describes  had  excited  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  detestation  and  of  horror. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  Fourth  Book  which  we  can  ascribe  to  the 
personal  recollections  of  Tacitus  himself.  The  first  chapter  with  its 
powerful  description  of  the  terrorism  which  prevailed  in  the  early  days 
of  Vespasian's  reign  is,  perhaps,  an  exception.  It  may  be  that  Tacitus  had 
also  himself  visited  Vetera  and  Augusta  Treverorum.  The  account  of 
both  these  localities  is  far  more  minute  and  exact  than  is  usual  with  him 
when  describing  places  with  which  he  was  not  personally  acquainted. 
It  is  at  least  a  probable  suggestion  that  his  official  duties  during  the 
years  when  he  was  absent  from  Rome  took  him  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  One  more  picture  Tacitus  probably  drew  from  memory — the 
record  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  author 
may  have  been  among  that  great  crowd  of  people  who  helped  to  drag 
with  joytand  enthusiasm  the  immense  foundation-stone  into  its  place 
(iv.  53).  AU  the  details  are  here  given  with  such  precision  as  to  make 
the  conjecture  all  but  certain. 

§  2.  The  parts  of  his  history  which  Tacitus  drew  from  the  in- 
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dependent  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  docu- 
ments  he  consulted,  hard  to  determine.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  he 
often  supplemented  the  written  accounts  he  used  by  information  derived 
from  personal  inquiry.  That  he  made  use  of  this  source  of  information 
is  clear  from  Plin/s  letters.  The  account  which  Pliny  has.given  in 
them  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  clearly  furnished  by  him  in  answer 
to  a  request  of  Tacitus  for  a  first-hand  report  of  what  he  had  actually 
witnessed,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Tacitus  sought  the 
information  for  the  purposes  of  his  History  (Plin.  Epp.  vi.  16  and  20). 
What  he  did  in  this  instance  he  certainly  must  have  done  in  other  cases 
also.  But  these  more  or  less  casual  pieces  of  information  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  us  now  to  detect.  AU  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the 
main  narratives  which  were  probably  derived  from  this  source. 

Of  the  three  speeches  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Book  I. 
our  author  may  have  received  epitomes  from  those  who  listened  to 
them.  It  is  just  possible  that  Marius  Celsus,  who  was  one  of  the 
audience  (c  14),  may  at  a  later  date  have  given  him  an  account  of 
Galba's  address  to  Piso,  but  this  is  not  very  likely ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  in  this  instance  Tacitus  drew  on  his  own  imagination  for  the  words 
he  has  put  into  the  aged  emperoPs  mouth.  The  speeches  of  Piso  to  the 
guard  in  the  palace,  of  Otho  to  the  praetorians  in  the  camp,  must  have 
b£en  heard  by  many,  and  may  well  have  been  reported  to  him. 
Further  on,  Otho's  joy  when  the  head  of  his  rival  Piso  was  brought  to 
him  is  expressly  mentioned  on  hearsay  evidence  ("nullam  caedem 
excepisse — dicitur,"  L  44). 

The  account  of  the  revolt  which,  beginning  with  the  i7th  cohort 
stationed  at  Ostia,  spread  to  the  praetorian  troops  and  was  almost  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  is  told  with  so  much  spirit  that  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  communicated  by  one  of  the  guests  present  at  the  banquet 
into  which  the  unruly  soldiery  burst  From  the  same  source  may  have 
been  derived  the  report  of  the  speech  with  which  on  the  next  day  Otho 
attempted  to  allay  the  turbulence  of  the  raging  guards  and  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  the  alarmed  senators  (cc.  83,  84). 

Early  in  the  Second  Book  there  occurs  a  little  episode  which  we 
are  able  with  much  probability  to  trace  to  its  source.  The  invasion 
by  Otho's  troops  of  the  district  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  witnessed 
by  many  with  whom  Tacitus  must  have  had  a  chance  of  convers- 
ing.  Agricola's  mother  was  killed  in  that  attack  upon  Albintimilium 
which  he  records  (c.  13),  and  his  own  wife  or  her  attendants  may  well 
have  recollected  the  details  of  an  event  which  affected  them  so  nearly. 
For  the  outline  of  the  operations  which  took  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  by  which  Otho's  fate  was  determined,  Tacitus  seems  mainly  to  have 
relied  on  the  published  accounts  of  the  military  authorities,  though  he 
exercised  an  independent  judgment  in  selecting  between  the  different 
versions  of  the  events  which  came  before  him ;  but  the  speech  which  he 
puts  into  Otho's  mouth  on  his  deathbed  differs  so  much,  though  the 
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same  in  general  purport,  from  that  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  that  we 
must  either  suppose  that  our  author  gave  it  a  colouring  of  his  own  or 
else  that  he  had  received  a  different  version  of  it.  The  account  of  the 
dangers  encountered  by  the  senators  after  Otho's  death  (cc  52-55) 
may  well  have  reached  Tacitus  from  one  of  their  number.  Many  of 
the  events  which  follow  would  be  found  recorded  in  official  documents ; 
but  Vitellius's  visit  to  the  field  of  Bedriacum  was  just  one  of  those 
incidents  which  court  scandal  delighted  to  make  the  most  of,  and 
Tacitus  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  in  omitting  with  reference  to  it 
many  loathsome  details  which  Suetonius  has  been  anxious  according 
to  his  usual  custom  to  treasure  up  and  retail. 

At  the  end  of  Book  II  we  have  mention  of  authors  who  related  in 
the  times  of  the  rule  of  the  Flavii  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Who 
these  were  we  shall  have  to  consider  at  length  in  the  next  section.  It 
was  from  them  that  Tacitus  probably  derived  most  of  his  review  of 
affairs  in  the  East  But  here  again  there  would  have  been  officers 
who,  serving  under  Vespasian,  must  have  been  able  in  many  particulars 
to  supplement  these  written  narratives ;  and  of  such  information  our 
historian  was  sure  to  avail  himself.  Perhaps  it  was  from  this  source 
that  he  obtained  a  sketch  of  the  speech  in  which  Mucianus  pressed 
Vespasian  to  seize  the  crown,  though  the  elaborate  care  with  which  the 
speech  is  constructed  seems  also  to  testify  to  Tacitus's  own  handiwork 
in  the  making  of  it 

In  the  Third  Book  the  graphic  picture  of  the  manceuvres  culminating 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum  was  probably  taken  from  the  account 
which  Vipstanus  Messalla,  himself  actively  engaged  in  them,  left  behind  ^ 
him ;  so  too  was  the~stuT  more  striking  account  of  the  storm  and  sack 
of  Cremona  (cc  26-34),  though  the  genius  of  Tacitus  imported  to  the 
latter  narrative  a  form,  all  his  own.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Junius 
Blaesus  our  author  seems  directly  to  imply  (c  38)  was  based  upon 
reports  which  were  still  widely  prevalent  when  he  was  collecting  his 
information  or  writing  about  it  For  the  events  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Cremona  he  cites  incidentally  eelcberrimi  auctores,  without,  however, 
mentioning  any  names  (c  51).  It  was  to  them  that  he  was  perhaps 
indebted  for  the  striking  scene  of  the  surrender  of  the  greater  part  of 
Vitellius's  army  before  Narnia  (c  63).  Most  of  the  events  detailed  in 
the  remainder  of  the  book  must  have  fallen  under  Tacitus's  per- 
sonal  observation,  and  need  not,  with  one  exception,  in  the  present 
connection  be  further  treated  of.  The  closing  scenes  of  Vitellius's  life 
Tacitus  can  scarcely  himself  have  witnessed.  Its  outlines  must  have 
been  matter  of  common  notoriety ;  but  the  differences  in  detail  between 
the  accounts  of  Tacitus,  Dio,  and  Suetonius,  testify  to  the  varying 
recollections  or  opportunities  of  those  who  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion  arid  told  the  tale  of  maltreatment  and  ignominy. 

The  transactions  and  debates  in  the  Senate,  which  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  earlier  part  of  Book  IV,  might  be  gathered  from  the  "  Acta  " 
C 
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of  that  body.  But  the  details  given  are  often  of  a  kind  whkh  would 
certainly  be  omitted  from  the  official  register  of  the  proceedings, 
and  for  them  Tacitus  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  reports  of 
his  friends.  How  else  could  he  have  known,  for  instance,  the  remarks 
to  which  the  receipt  of  Mudanus's  letter  gave  rise  (c  4),  or  the  im- 
pression  which  Domitian's  blushes  produced  when  first  he  appeared 
in  that  body  (c  40),  or  the  contrast  in  the  mien  of  Vibius  Crispus 
and  of  Marceilus  Eprius  (c  43)?  The  speeches,  again,  actually 
delivered»  or  the  more  important  of  them,  were  published  by  their 
authors  or  became  at  any  rate  commonplaces  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric  It  is  thus  that  in  the  Dialogue  (c  5)  our  author  refers  to 
Eprius  Marcellus's  defence  against  the  attack  made  upon  him  by 
Helvidius  Priscus  (iv.  7,  8).  Vipstanus  Messalla's  defence  of  his 
brother  Aquilius  Regulus,  and  Montanus's  attack  upon  him,  perhaps, 
come  under  the  same  category  (cc  42,  43). 

From  what  quarters  Tacitus  drew  the  materials  for  his  careful  and 
minute  account  of  the  revolt  of  Civilis  we  shall  never  know.  He  makes 
no  single  reference  to  his  authorities  during  the  course  of  it  It  may  be 
that  Pliny  the  elder  included  the  story  of  the  war  in  those  twenty  volumes 
on  "  all  the  wars  that  were  ever  waged  with  the  Germans  "  (Suet.  ed.  Roth. 
P-  300),  a  work  which  his  nephew  tells  us  (Epp.  iil  5, 4)  he  undertook  while 
still  fighting  in  Germany,  prompted  thereto  by  a  dream.  The  exhaustive 
character  of  the  work  makes  it  probable  that  some  account  of  the  revolt 
of  Civilis,  in  which  the  Germans  were  so  mixed  up,  was  contained  in 
it ;  and  if  so,  since  we  know  from  Ann.  i.  69  that  Tacitus  was  acquainted 
with  and  made  use  of  the  book,  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the  present 
instance  he  would  also  have  drawn  upon  it.  That  he  did  not,  however, 
restrict  himself  to  this  one  authority  is  certain  from  the  careful  study 
which  the  Germania  proves  he  had  made  of  all  German  affairs.  We 
have  aiready  noticed  that  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  he 
had  himself  conducted  investigations  on  the  spot,  and  among  his 
investigations  it  is  certain  he  would  not  neglect  inquiries  from  those 
who  as  officers  or  as  men  had  taken  part  in  these  events,  many  of  whom 
he  must  have  met  shortly  after  their  return  from  the  war,  as  he  grew  up 
from  youth  to  manhood.  Among  his  informants  we  may  with  some 
probability  reckon  the  celebrated  writer  on  Tactics  and  on  Roman 
Aqueducts — Frontinus,  mentioned  in  iv.  39  as  praetor  urbanus,  who 
(Strat  iv.  3,  14)  tells  us  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  against  Civilis 
and  took  over  70,000  men  surrendered  to  him  by  the  state  of  the 
Lingones.  To  this  same  source,  the  reports  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war,  we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  considering  that  he 
was  indebted  (so  far  as  it  is  not  derived  from  Pliny's  Natural  History) 
for  the  materials  for  the  remarkable  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  Judaea  which  he  has  introduced  in  the  earlier  part  of  Book  V,  for 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  himself  actually 
visited  the  country.     Whence  he  drew  his  account  of  the  antiquities 
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and  early  history  of  the  Jewish  people  will  come  on  for  consideration 
in  the  next  section. 

§  3.  The  writers  whom  we  know  or  may  suppose  that  Tacitus 
consulted  are  the  following : — 

(<*)  Cluvius  Rufus.  He  is  not  indeed  directly  referred  to  in  the 
HistorieSy  but  is  twice  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  Annals  (xiii.  20, 
xiv.  2).  Tacitus  describes  him  as  "vir  facundus  et  pacis  artibus,  bello 
inexpertus "  (i.  8).  As  he  was  already  a  consular  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  Caius  in  41  aj>.  he  was  probably  an  elderly  man  by 
69  a.d. — perhaps  he  did  not  long  survive  that  year;  at  least  we  have  no 
subsequent  mention  of  him,  though  Teuffel  considers  it  most  probable 
that  he  composed  his  historical  works  in  his  later  years  after  he  had 
retired  firom  politics  (§  309,  2).  The  precise  limits  of  his  history  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Some  have  thought  that  it  began  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Caius,  and  that  he  is  the  authority  followed  by  Josephus 
in  his  description  of  that  prince's  death  ;  but  Tacitus  only  quotes  him 
as  an  authority,  in  that  part  of  the  Annals  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
for  events  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  History  certainly  included  some 
account  of  Verginius,  as  we  gather  from  the  interesting  story  told  in 
Plin.  Epp.  ix.  19,  5.  Pliny  there  relates  that  once  in  his  hearing  there 
took  place  the  following  conversation  between  Cluvius  and  Verginius. 
"  You  know,  Verginius/'  said  Cluvius,  "  what  honesty  history  demands. 
I  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  pardon  me  if  you  read  in  my  history 
anything  you  do  not  like."  To  this  Verginius  replied :  "  Do  you  not 
know,  Cluvius,  that  I  acted  as  I  did,  in  order  that  you  and  others  might 
be  free  to  write  about  me  whatever  you  pleased  ?"  From  Plut.  Otho  3, 
it  further  appears  that  some  account  of  Otho  and  his  reign  must  also 
have  been  comprised  in  Cluvius's  work.  It  is  likely  that  it  extended 
at  least  to  Vitellius'8  death.  For  one  remarkable  scene  shortly  before 
that  event  Cluvius  must  have  possessed  unusual  means  of  information — 
viz.  as  to  the  agreement  come  to  between  Viteilius  and  Flavius  Sabinus 
for  Vitellius^s  deposition  of  the  Empire.  Cluvius  Rufus  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  summoned  along  with  Silius  Italicus  to  be  a  witness  on 
the  occasion  (iii.  65).  Mommsen  considers  that  the  common  source  of 
information  on  which  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  all  drew  in 
their  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  was  this 
History  of  Cluvius  Rufus. 

(b)  The  older  Pliny,  C.  Plinius  Secundus.  Suetonius  (p.  92,  ed. 
Reiffsch)  gives  the  following  account  ofTiim  and  of  his  writings. 
"  Plinius  Secundus  of  Novum  Comum  (in  Northern  Italy),  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  cavalry  service  (chiefly  in  Germany),  administered 
with  singular  uprightness  most  distinguished  offices  during  many  suc- 
cessive  jrears.  (He  was  procurator  Caesaris  under  Vespasian  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  Hispania  Tarraconensis.)  In  spite  of  this  he  gave 
himself  with  such  ardour  to  literary  pursuits  that  scarcely  any  one 
who  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  leisure  wrote  more  than  he  did. 
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Thus  he  embraced  all  the  wars  which  have  ever  been  waged  with  the 
Germans  in  twenty  volumes,  and  also  completed  a  Natural  History  in 
thirty-seven  books.     He  died  in  the  disaster  of  Campania ;  for  being 
in  command  of  the  fleet  of  Misenum,  and  having  when  Vesuvius  was 
in  eruption  approached  in  his  ship  somewhat  too  near  with  a,  view  of 
ascertaining  the  causes,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  dust  and  ashes,  or, 
as  some  think,  kiiled  by  his  slave  whom  he  had  besought,  when  fainting 
from  the  heat,  to  hasten  his  death."     His  nephew,  Pliny  the  younger, 
tells  us  that  his  works  were  composed  in  the  following  order  (£pp>  iil  5). 
One  book,  De  Jaculatione  Equcstri,  written  while  he  was  still  holding 
a  cavalry  command  in  Germany.     Two  volumes,  De  Vita  Pomponi 
Secundi,  the  life  of  a  friend.    Twenty  books  of  Wars  with  Gerntany,  in 
which  he  collected  all  the  wars  that  Rome  had  waged  with  the  Germans. 
"  He   began  it  when  on  service  in  Germany,  urged  thereunto  by  a 
dream ;  there  stood  by  him  while  he  slept  the  ghost  of  Drusus  Nero, 
who,  after  winning  the   most   important  victories  in  Germany,  died 
there.     Drusus  commended  his  memory  to  him  and  prayed  him  to 
rescue  him  from  oblivion."     Three  books  of  Studiosi,  divided  into  six 
volumes  on  account  of  their  size,  in  which  he  depicts  the  perfect 
orator  from  his  cradle  onwards.     Eight  books,  Dubii  Sermonis,  written 
in  the  later  years  of  Nero.     Thirty-one  books,  A  Fine  Aufidii  Bassi, 
a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Aufidius  Bassus.     Thirty-seven  books 
of  Natural  Historyt  "  a  work  diffuse  and  learned  and  not  less  varied 
than  is  Nature  herself."     The  two  books  used  by  Tacitus  are  the 
Account  0/  the    Wars  with   Germany,  which,   as  we  have  seen,  he 
probably  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  account  of  the  revolt 
of  Civilis,  and  the  thirty-one  books  in  continuation  of  the  History  of 
Aufidius  Bassus,  which  he  probably  used  throughout  his  Histories. 
He  twice  refers  to  it  as  an  authority,  once  directly  (iii.  28)  when 
discussing  who  was  responsible  for  the  burning  and  sack  of  Cremona, 
and  again  indirectly  (ii.    101)  where,  dwelling   on  the  causes  which 
led  to  Caecina's  treachery,  he  mentions  that  the  writers  of  history,  who 
when  the  Flavian  House  was  in  power  composed  memoirs  of  this  war, 
set  it  down  to  a  desire  of  peace  and  to  patriotism — a  view  which  Tacitus 
himself  does  not   share.     That   Pliny  was   among  the  writers   here 
referred  to  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  in  his  History  he  describes 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  that  he  wrote  as  a  friend  of  all 
three  (N.  H.  Praef.  20).    Pliny  (Epp.  v.  8,  5)  claims  for  this  work  of  his 
uncle,  and  adopted  father,  the  merit  of  the  utmost  scrupulosity ;  and 
that   it   possessed   this  merit  we   may  well   believe.     To  this  work 
Tacitus  must  have  been  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of  his  information ; 
that  he  used  it,  however,  merely  as  raw  material,  recasting  its  form, 
and  imparting  to  it  even  a  wholly  different  spirit,  is  certain  from  what 
we  know  of  the  two  writers.     Pliny  wrote  more  or  less  as  a  partisan  of 
the  Flavian  House ;  Tacitus  had  no  such  sympathies.     That  Pliny  rather 
than  Cluvius  was  the  author  whom  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius 
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consulted  in  common,  and  that  it  is  from  his  narrative  that  the  many 
identical  features  in  their  accounts  are  derived,  has  been  maintained  by 
many  recent  critics. 

(c)  yipstanus  Messalla  M.  He  was  a  friend  of  Tacitus  in  his 
youth,  and  both  in  the  Dialogue  (c  15)  and  in  the  Histories  (iii.  9)  is 
greatly  praised  by  him.  In  the  last  passage  he  speaks  of  him  "as 
a  man  of  high  descent"  (in  the  Diaibgue,  c  27,  majores  tui 
probably  refers  to  Valerius  Messalla),  "himself  distinguished,  the 
only  man  who  brought  to  this  war  (between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian) 
good  principles."  In  that  war  he  was  tribune  of  the  seventh  legion 
(Claudiana),  a  legion  which  formed  part  of  the  Moesian  army,  and 
joined  Antonius  Primus  in  Northern  Italy.  As  commander  of  this  legion 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  which  followed,  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  in  the  storming  of  Cremona.  It  is  for  these 
events  that  he  is  cited  as  an  authority  by  Tacitus  (iii.  25,  28).  But 
it  is  most  likely  that  our  author  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
details  relating  to  the  advance  of  the  Flavian  army  towards  Rome  as 
well  as  for  the  operations  which  went  on  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  capitaL  That  he  accompanied  the  victorious  army  to 
Rome  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  him  in  iv.  42,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  he  gained  great  fame  by  pleading  the  cause  of  his  brother, 
Aquilius  Regulus,  before  the  Senate. 

(d)  We  have  also  mentioned  as  writers  whose  works  covered  part  of 
this  period  the  following — (1)  Fabius  Rusticus,  referred  to  more  than 
once  as  an  authority  in  the  later  books  of  the  Annah  (xiii.  20,  xiv.  2, 
xv.  61).  As  he  lived  to  108  or  109  a.d.  he  may  have  given  some  account 
of  the  events  of  69  and  the  following  years,  but  no  mcntion  is  made  of 
him  in the Historics.  Nor  is there  any reference  to  (7)Suetonius Paulinus 
as  a  writer,  though  he  is  often  mentioned  as  a  general.  He,  too,  is 
said  to  have  composed  military  memoirs,  and  it  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Tacitus  borrowed  from  him.  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  quotes 
(3)  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus  (the  celebrated  governor  of  Syria,  L  1  o, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  raising  Vespasian  to  the  throne)  as  an 
authority  for  many  facts  bearing  on  geography  and  natural  history  in 
the  East  What  was  the  exact  character  of  the  work  from  which 
these  quotations  are  made  we  do  not  know,  nor  does  Tacitus  anywhere 
refer  to  him  as  one  of  his  authorities.  That,  however,  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  his  writings  is  clear  from  the  mention  in  Dial.  37 
of  another  book  of  his — a  collection  which  he  made  of  speeches 
delivered  in  Republican  times — which  he  published  together  with  three 
volumes  of  his  own  letters.  To  Mucianus  Tacitus  may  have  owed 
some  of  the  facts  stated  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and 
the  topqgraphy  of  Jerusalem. 

Besides  these  purely  literary  sources  of  information  therewere  others 
of  a  documentary  rather  than  a  literary  character  to  which  Tacitus  had 
access,  and  which  he  largely  employed  at  any  rate  in  the  composition 
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of  the  Annals.  Such  were  —  (i)  the  acta  senatus,  acta  patrum,  or 
commentarii  senatus.  The  dry  particulars  of  debates  in  the  Senate 
which  occur  in  Book  IV  come  most  likely  from  this  source.  (2)  The 
acta  popu/i9  called  also  simply  acta^  or  acta  publica,  acta  diurna  urbis, 
diurna  actorum  scripturaf  and  diurna  Populi  Romani,  This  was  a  sort 
of  gazette  or  newspaper,  published,  as  its  name  implies,  daily,  in  which 
was  recorded  whatever  was  supposed  to  be  of  most  pubhc  interest 
It  would  seem  as  if  Tacitus  used  these  two  sources  less  in  the  Histotics 
than  in  the  Annals,  partly  because  he  could  here  more  rely  on  the 
fuller  details  of  personal  recollection,  partly  because  in  the  confusion 
of  the  year'69  it  may  well  have  been  that  they  were  published  with 
less  care  than  in  more  tranquil  times.  (3)  The  commentarii principum,  the 
private  journals  of  tht  princeps,  handed  down  to  hts  successors.  Tacitus 
notices  (iv.  40)  that  a  demand  was  made  on  the  accession  of  Vespasian 
that  the  commentarii  of  his  predecessors  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  had  played  the  part  of 
informers.  The  demand,  however,  was  deferred,  and  ultimately  appar- 
ently  not  complied  with.  In  any  case  these  would  furnish  material  for 
history  only  just  so  far  as  the  princcps  chose  to  make  them  known. 
(4)  Edicta  in  populum.  These  were  public  property  and  so  could  be 
consulted.  Tacitus  refers  (ii.  62)  to  an  edict  of  Vitellius,  (iii.  73)  to 
certain  edicta  (manifestoes)  of  the  consul  Quinctius  Atticus,  and  (iv.  49) 
to  an  edict  of  Piso,  proconsul  of  Africa.  There  were  also  senatus  con- 
sulta  and  tabulae  publicae  which  our  author  could  consult 

§  4.  It  remains  finally  to  investigate  the  different  sources  from  which 
Tacitus  derived  his  strange  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Jewish  race.  That  he  was  unacquainted  both  with  the  Old  Testament 
and  with  the  work  of  Josephus  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  his  narrative 
itself.  His  ignorance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  difficulties  which  the  Septuagint  translation  would  necessarily 
present  to  a  foreigner,  perhaps  also  by  the  contempt  felt  by  a  cultivated 
Roman  for  the  sacred  literature  of  a  despised  and  detested  race.  Jose- 
phus's  Antiquities  appeared  so  little  before  the  Histories  that  it  is  not 
surprising  if  they  had  not  had  time  to  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
our  author.  Tacitus's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  race  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  collection  of  myths,  not  always  consistent  with  one 
another,  themselves  originating  in  some  fanciful  derivation  of  the  names 
Judaei  and  Hierosolyma.  The  supposed  connection  of  the  Jews  with 
Saturn  no  doubt  rests  mainly  on  their  known  reverence  for  the  Sabbath, 
which  among  the  Romans  was  regarded  as  Saturn's  day.  Justin  has 
been  found  to  be  an  authority  for  the  story  which  connects  them  with 
Damascus  and  Assyria.  In  his  account  of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt 
under  King  Bocchoris,  Tacitus  follows  Lysimachus,  a  Greek  writer  of 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  while  his  account  of  Moses  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
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Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Our  author  may  have  supplemented  Manetho's 
narrative  from  Justin  and  Diodorus.  The  account  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  represents  in  part  the  current  reports  circulated  among  the 
Romans  to  the  discredit  of  the  Jews,  in  part  it  corresponds  to  observ- 
ances  actually  enjoined  in  the  law.  The  view  taken  of  Jewish  worship 
represents  that  which  was  current  in  Rome  when  Tacitus  wrote.  On 
the  whole  the  unfavourable  impression  which  Tacitus  has  formed  of 
the  people,  their  religion,  their  customs,  accords  with  the  bitter  feeling 
which  their  long-continued  resistance  and  fierce  fanaticism  had  aroused 
in  their  Roman  antagonists,  and  the  prevailing  dislike  which  their  ever- 
increasing  pride  and  isolation  had  bred  in  the  ancient  world.  Judaism 
had  grown  harder  and  more  exclusive  as  the  d&ys  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
drew  near,  and  when  their  religious  centre  was  overthrown  the  people 
were  still  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

Looking  then  to  the  general  character  of  the  materials  which 
Tacitus  used  in  the  composition  of  the  Histories,  it  is  observable  that 
for  every  event  and  scene  he  describes  he  had  first-hand  authorities; 
that  his  own  recollections  must  have  covered  a  good  deal  of  what  he 
had  to  tell ;  that  when  these  failed  it  was  easy  for  him  to  consult  in 
most  cases  those  who  were  present  and  had  taken  a  part  in  the  doings 
with  respect  to  which  he  wished  for  information ;  that  wh£n  he  has  to 
rely  on  the  accounts  of  previous  writers,  these  writers  were  themselves 
generally  men  of  affairs  competent  to  give  a  trustworthy  narrative  of  the 
events  they  describe.  The  materials  being  thus  abundant  and  thus 
exceilent  on  which  he  could  draw,  the  failure,  if  failure  existed,  must 
be  traced  to  defects  inherent  in  Tacitus  himself,  to  want  of  diligence 
or  want  of  impartiality.  That  he  was  wanting  in  diligence  few  have 
asserted  or  can  believe ;  his  work  shows  throughout  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  careful  and  trustworthy  investigator.  With  respect  to  the  details  of 
military  campaigns  we  could  indeed  sometimes  wish  for  more  fulness 
and  precision — though  even  here,  we  think,  he  is  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  some  modern  critics  will  ailow ;  but  this  inexactness  in  describing 
military  operations  was  a  defect  which  he  shares  with  almost  all  other 
writers  of  Roman  history,  a  defect  due  probably  to  that  rhetorical 
training  which  almost  all  Roman  historians  received.  That  Tacitus 
wished  and  tried  to  be  impartial  he  most  solemnly  assures  us ;  that  he 
was  so  we  cannot  entirely  admit  A  partisan  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
senatorial  point  of  view  he  probably  does  somewhat  more  than  justice 
to  Galba,  less  than  justice  to  Otho  and  even  to  Vitellius.  His 
detestation  of  Domitian  and  of  his  tyranny  has  also  led  him  to  depict 
in  unduly  unfavourable  colours  the  whole  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Flavian  House.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that,  in  the  Histories  at  any  rate, 
he  ha$  greatly  misjudged.  His  judgments  are,  if  anything,  somewhat 
hard  and  stern ;  yet  the  times  of  which  he  wrote  were  certainly  such  as 
to  call  for  and  to  justify  such  judgments. 
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IV.    OF  THE  CONDJTION   OF  THE   PROVINCES  IN  69  A.D.,  AND  OF  THE 

Parts  WHICH  they  played  in  the  Events  of  that  Year 

\Notc. — For  those  parts  of  this  chapter  which  are  not  derived 
directly  from  Tacitus,  the  author  is  mainly  indebted  to  Professor 
Mommsen's  volumes  on  the  Pravinces  ofthe  Rontan  Empire.] 

In  the  events  of  69  a.d.  the  Provinces  played  an  important,  in 
some  respects  the  leading,  part  It  was  the  rising  of  Vindex  in  Gaul 
which  hurled  Nero  from  the  throne  and  eventually  placed  Galba  on  it 
Otho  owed  his  elevation  not  a  little  to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  city 
soldiery  against  the  provincial  armies  by  which  Galba  was  supported. 
The  rising  of  the  German  troops  directed  at  first  against  the  predomin- 
ance  of  Spaniards  and  Gauls  turned  after  the  downfall  of  Galba  into  a 
struggle  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  the  provincial  armies 
against  the  forces  of  the  capital.  But  the  divulging  of  the  secret  "  that 
an  emperor  could  be  made  elsewhere  than  at  Rome"  had  already 
brought  fresh  competitors  into  the  field.  The  Pannonian  legions, 
together  with  those  of  Dalmatia  and  Moesia,  had  been  anxious  to  try  at 
once  their  prowess  on  the  iields  of  North  Italy  against  the  soldiers  of 
Germany,  and  it  was  only  Otho's  impatience  and  precipitancy  which 
had  prevented  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  them  from  doing  so.  The 
chance  which  Otho  had  denied  them  they  obtained  under  Antonius 
Primus  and  Arrius  Varus.  Helped  by  Caecina's  treachery  and  the 
leaderless  condition  of  the  German  troops  they  proved  themselves  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum  more  than  a  match  for  their  antagonists. 
The  work  which  they  had  begun  was  completed  by  the  Syrian  troops. 
The  struggle  in  and  around  Rome  which  followed  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  oft-repeated  struggles  between  East  and  West;  but  the 
incapacity  of  Vitellius,  the  superior  numbers,  the  superior  generalship, 
perhaps  also  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  the  recently  disbanded 
praetorian  guards,  gave  almost  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  victory 
to  the  forces  of  the  East  In  the  West  later  on  it  looked  for  a  moment 
almost  as  if  the  Gauls  under  Civilis,  abetted  by  the  Germans  across  the 
Rhine,  might  succeed  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  establish- 
ing  for  themselves  an  empire  of  their  own  across  the  Alps.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Gauls  preferred  at  heart  to  keep  the  Romans  rather 
than  to  take  the  Germans  for  their  masters;  and  as  soon  as  Rome 
had  decided  who  should  be  the  ruler  she  chose  herself  to  obey, 
Vespasian  had  no  difficulty  in  restoring  his  authority  over  the  revolted 
districts ;  and  "  the  Empire  of  the  Gauls "  collapsed  before  the  first 
vigorous  measure  taken  against  it,  almost  without  a  struggle. 

1.  Spain 

Spain,  the  earliest  of  Rome's  distant  possessions  but  almost  the  last 
to  be  finally  conquered,  was  organised  by  Augustus  himself  in  the  years 
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26  and  25  B.C.  He  divided  it  into  three  provinces — Tarraconensis  or 
Hispania  Citerior,  Baetica  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  Lusitania.  The 
two  last  had  formed  originally  one  province,  but  were  separated  either 
at  this  date  or  by  Tiberius. 

(1)  Tarraconensis  was  at  once  the  largest  in  extent  and  the  most 
important  of  the  three.  It  comprised  not  only  the  whole  of  the  north- 
east  district  and  the  route  to  Italy,  but  also  the  warlike  and  disturbed 
cantons  of  the  North  and  North-West,  which  it  had  cost  Augustus 
several  campaigns  to  subdue,  and  which  long  remained  a  source  of 
danger  and  anxiety  to  successive  governors.  To  overawe  this  region  a 
permanent  force  of  two  or  even  three  legions  was  considered  neces- 
sary.  In  the  year  68  A.D.,  when  Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor,  the 
force  quartered  in  the  province  consisted  of  the  6th  and  the  ioth 
legions.  Of  these  the  6th  accompanied  the  newly-accepted  emperor  on 
his  march  to  Rome ;  but  as  we  have  no  mention  of  the  ioth,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  legion  was  then  left  behind,  and  it 
only  quitted  Spain  when  called  out  at  length  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  of  Civilis  (iv.  68,  v.  20).  Galba  seems  to  have  hesitated 
to  take  it  with  him  lest  he  should  denude  the  country  entirely  of 
troops,  and  -so  leave  it  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  mountain 
tribes  (even  at  that  day  very  imperfectly  schooled  to  bear  the  Roman 
yoke).  The  apprehensions  entertained  on  this  score  are  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Vitellius  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum 
despatched  at  once  the  ist  Adjutrix  to  increase  the  garrison  of  the 
country,  and  that  in  Vespasian's  time  it  was  still  thought  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  force  of  three  full  legions  in  the  Peninsula.  The  capital  of 
the  province  had  been  originally  Carthago  Nova,  but  Augustus  trans- 
ferred  it  to  Tarraco  or  Colonia  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  a  little  north  of  the  Ebro.  His  reason  for  making  the  change 
was  partly  to  bring  the  capital  nearer  to  Rome,  but  still  more  in  order 
to  shift  his  base  of  operations  nearer  to  the  tribes  of  the  North  and 
North-West  firom  whom  danger  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended.  The 
great  road  which  was  at  the  same  time  made  through  Spain,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  the  Via  Augusta,  connected  Tarraco  with  Italy 
and  the  North  on  one  side,  on  the  other  it  ran  along  the  sea-coast, 
passing  through  the  towns  with  which  this  was  studded,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Jucar  a  little  south  of  Valentia ;  at  this  point  it  turned 
sharply  inland,  crossed  the  Baetis  at  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  from  which 
the  roads  through  Baetica  were  measured,  and  then  followed  the  course 
of  this  river  till  it  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Gades.  By  it, 
continuing  as  it  did  the  great  coast  road  through  Southern  Gaul,  Rome 
was  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
the  Tar&conensis  other  roads  were  made  for  military  purposes  in  the 
direction  of  the  North-West,  and  it  was  by  their  means,  together  with 
the  standing  military  camps  which  were  established  at  Astorga  and 
elsewhere,  that  the   tribes  of  Asturia  and   Callaecia  were  gradually 
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reduced  to  real  subjection.  Throughout  this  district  the  Spanish 
cantonal  unions  were,  except  in  name,  dissolved  and  a  number  of 
towns  received  instead  the  rights  of  Roman  colonies.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  thriving  commercial  towns  of  the  sea-coast,  Tarraco 
itself,  Dertosa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  Barcino,  north  of  that  river, 
and  Valentia  and  Ilici  farther  south;  in  the  interior  Caesaraugusta 
(Saragossa)  in  the  Ebro  valley  was  the  only  town  which  received  this 
distinction.  From  these  centres  Roman  customs  and  the  Roman 
language  spread  gradually  throughout  the  province ;  and  though  the 
province  of  Hispania  Citerior  did  not  become  as  completely  Roman- 
ised  as  the  more  southern  districts,  the  native  language  had  by  this 
time  almost  disappeared  except  among  the  mountains  and  among  the 
tribes  of  the  North  and  North-West. 

(2)  Baetica  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  originally  kept  by  Augustus  in 
his  own  hands,  was  by  him  speedily  given  back  to  the  Senate.  It 
counted  as  a  senatorial  province  of  the  second  class,  one  governed, 
that  is,  by  an  ex-praetor  rather  than  a  consular.  Its  capital  was  Corduba, 
situated  on  the  river  Baetis.  It  was  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  region, 
one  of  the  inermes  provincice  of  which  Tacitus  speaks.  Only  quite  a 
small  force  was  stationed  in  it  at  Italica  near  Hispalis  (Seville), 
intended  to  keep  off  the  pirates  who,  swarming  from  North  Africa, 
infested  its  coasts.  The  district  had  been  long  and  thoroughly 
Romanised.  In  its  southern  district  a  number  of  full  Roman  colonies 
and  Latin  colonies  had  been  already  established  by  Augustus.  To 
the  first  class  belonged  Hispalis  and  Corduba ;  to  the  second  Italica, 
Gades,  and  Carteia.  Their  numbers  were  increased  and  their  population 
was  added  to  by  Otho  (i.  78).  Before  69  a.d.  this  province  had  already 
£ontributed  some  important  names  to  Latin  literature — Porcius  Latro, 
the  master  of  Ovid  and  a  poet  of  some  eminence ;  Annaeus  Seneca, 
father  of  the  philosopher ;  and  Lucan  the  poet,  grandson  of  Annaeus,  all 
came  from  Corduba.  From  this  district,  too,  came  Pomponius  Meta,  a 
native  of  Tingentera,  and  Columella  of  Gades,  the  first  renowned  for 
his  work  on  geography,  the  second  for  his  work  on  agriculture. 

But  the  two  most  distinguished  names  which  Spain  gave  to  Latin 
literature,  Martial  from  Bilbilis,  Quinctilian  from  Calagurris  on  the 
Ebro,  though  they  were  both  living  in  69  a.d.,  belong  to  a  later  date, 
the  age  of  Domitian.  Yet  by  this  time  not  only  had  the  Latin  language 
become  the  prevailing  language  of  the  country,  but  Roman  law  and  the 
Roman  religion  were  universaily  adopted,  and  the  Roman  municipal 
system  had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  cantonal  organisation. 

(3)  Lusitania  corresponded  to  what  is  now  Portugai,  together  with 
part  of  Northern  Estremadura  and  Salamanca.  Its  capital  was  Emerita 
Augusta  (Merida)  on  the  Anas,  and  it  counted  as  a  Caesarian  province  of 
the  second  rank.  Suetonius,  Otho  3,  states  that  Otho  was  only  quaestorius 
when  appointed  governor.  This  district  seems  to  have  lagged  behind 
the  other  two  provinces  in  prosperity  and  cultivation,  and  was  accounted 
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by  the  Romans  a  remote  and  dismal  country.  Otho  complains  of  his 
enforced  residence  there  as  banishment.  Yet  there  were  a  number  of 
Roman  and  Latin  colonies — Olisipo  (Lisbon),  Pax  Julia  (Beja),  and 
the  capital  Emerita  Augusta  (Merida),  being  the  chief — established  in 
this  district,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  Latin  language  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  earlier  Spanish  dialects. 

In  the  events  of  69  a.d.  Spain  plays  an  important  part.  Galba, 
when  invited  by  Vindex  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt 
against  Nero,  had  been  already  at  the  head  of  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis  for  eight  years.  He  had  governed  it  with  sternness,  but  justly 
and  uprightly,  and  had  tried  even  to  limit  the  cruelties  which  Nero  had 
ordered  or  encouraged.  So  when  the  fact  became  known  that  Vindex 
had  invited  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement  and  to  assume  the  purple,  Romans  and  provincials  alike 
flocked  to  his  standard  and  joined  in  proclaiming  him  emperor.  The 
most  energetic  of  those  who  thus  supported  him  was  Lucius  Salvius 
Otho,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Lusitania.  Otho 
supplied  him  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  keeping  up  the  splendour 
of  a  court  After  a  brief  period  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  a 
hesitation  caused  by  the  news  of  the  ill-success  of  Vindex's  rising, 
Galba,  seeing  it  was  too  late  to  retire,  determined  to  make  the  venture, 
and  when  the  tidings  of  Nero's  death  reached  him,  set  out,  at  the  head 
of  the  ioth  legion  and  accompanied  by  Otho,  for  Rome.  At  Narbo  he 
was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Senate,  and  received  at  their  hands 
what  he  had  previously  declined  when  offered  him  by  the  officials  of 
his  province  and  the  provincials  alone — the  title  of  emperor.  After 
the  departure  of  Galba  and  Otho,  Cluvius  Rufus  became  the  governor 
of  the  Tarraconensis.  He  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  an  eloquent 
writer,  but  a  man  of  peace,  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  war.  As  soon  as 
Otho  ascended  the  throne  Spain  at  once  gave  in  its  adherence  to  him, 
and  Cluvius  Rufus  was  praised  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had 
acted.  A  few  days  later,  however,  a  second  message  reached  Rome  to 
the  effect  that  the  Spaniards  had  changed  their  mind,  and  that  Vitellius 
and  not  Otho  was  how  their  favourite  (i.  76).  Otho  attempted  to 
regain  their  goodwill  by  bestowing  privileges  and  benefits  on  the 
different  states.  If  Spain  was  won  over  by  these  measures  and  wished 
to  support  him  she  soon  lost  her  opportunity.  The  battle  of  Bedri- 
acum  sealed  Otho's  fate,  and  after  it  she  had  no  other  choice  than  to 
throw  in  her  lot  with  the  other  western  states  and  declare  for  Vitellius. 
This  was  made  all  the  easier  for  her  because  Otho,  naturally  enough 
distrusting  the  6th  legion  which  Galba  had  taken  with  him,  had 
promptly  sent  it  back  to  its  old  quarters,  and  it  had  taken  no  part 
in  the.campaign  which  was  fought  out  on  the  fields  of  Northern 
Italy.  It  looked  for  a  moment  after  Bedriacum  as  if  the  loyalty  of 
Spain  to  Vitellius  was  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test  Lucceius  Albinus, 
governor  of  Mauretania,  a  devoted  follower  of  Otho,  threatened  for 
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awhile  its  southern  coast.  Cluvius  despatched  for  the  defence  of  the 
threatened  district  the  newly-returned  6th  legion  from  his  own  province 
of  Tarraconensis.  Albinus,  however,  alienated  his  troops  by  setting 
up  claims,  or  being  supposed  to  set  up  claims,  to  the  position  of 
an  independent  potentate.  His  most  trusted  subordinates  were  seized 
and  put  to  death  by  their  own  troops,  and  Albinus  was  himself  slain 
shortly  afterwards.  Soon  after  this,  as  Vitellius  was  advancing  through 
Gaul,  Cluvius  Rufus  left  his  own  province  and  hastened  to  meet  him 
at  Lyons.  The  new  emperor  retained  him  among  his  retinue,  and 
took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  allowing  him  to  govern  from  a  distance 
the  province  of  which  he  did  not  deprive  him.  Perhaps  Vitellius, 
though  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
the  freedman  Hilarius,  may  have  thought  there  was  sufficient  in  them 
to  make  it  safer  to  remove  Cluvius  from  a  country  where  he  had  suc- 
ceeded  in  winning  not  a  little  popularity  and  goodwilL  Spain,  which 
had  given  one  emperor  to  Rome,  might  wish  to  try  if  she  could  not 
give  a  second.  So  Cluvius,  while  Vitellius  reigned,  governed  Spain 
from  the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  ist  legion  (Adjutrix)  was  sent  off  into 
Spain,  partly  to  replace  the  4th  legion  (Macedonica)  which  had  now 
been  regularly  incorporated  in  the  army  of  Germany,  partly  that  it 
might  unlearn  in  a  more  quiet  district  the  lessons  of  turbulence  which 
it  had  been  taught  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  in  Italy.  Neither  the 
legions  nor  the  people  of  Spain  took  any  direct  or  active  part  in  the 
conflict  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  When  Vitellius  found  him- 
self  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Pannonian  and  Moesian  legions 
he  sent  to  Spain  for  reinforcements ;  but  the  country  afler  the  removal 
of  Cluvius  Rufus  was  without  a  governor,  and  none  of  the  legates  of 
the  legions  cared  to  put  themselves  forward  in  Vitellius's  behalf  (ii.  86). 
Their  sympathies  were  probably  already  more  with  Antonius  Primus 
and  the  Flavians,  from  whom  they  had  received  letters  inviting  their 
co-operation.  So  immediately  after  Antonius's  victory  at  Bedriacum 
and  the  surrender  of  Valens,  Spain,  following  the  lead  of  the  ist 
legion  (Adjutrix),  declared  unhesitatingly  for  Vespasian  (iii.  44).  We 
hear  after  this  of  the  country  only  once  again,  when  two  out  of  its  three 
legions  were  summoned  away  to  enable  Cerialis  to  make  head  against 
the  revolt  of  Civilis  (iv.  68,  v.  14). 

2.  The  two  Maurktanias 

The  two  western  provinces  of  Northern  Africa  were  closely  associated 
with  the  province  of  Baetica,  being  related  to  it,  as  Mommsen  says, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  Noricum  to  Pannonia  or  Raetia  to 
Upper  Germany.  This  district  had  been  a  comparatively  late  acquisition 
of  the  Romans.  During  Caesar*s  wars  in  Africa  it  was  still  occupied 
by  independent  princes — the  eastern  portion  by  Juba  I.,  a  descendant 
of  Masinissa,  who  sided  with  the  Pompeians ;  the  western  district  by 
Bogud  and  Bocchus,  who  took  the  side  of  Caesar.     At  the  conclusion 
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of  the  war  the  victorious  Caesar  added  to  the  dominions  of  his  allies 
the  kingdom  of  Juba,  creating  Cirta,  however,  into  a  free  Roman  town. 
By  Augustiis  the  kingdoms  both  of  Bogud  and  of  Bocchus  were 
handed  over  to  Juba  II  (son  of  Juba  I.),  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
Rome  and  had  married  Salene,  or  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antony  and 
the  Egyptian  queen  (Ann.  iv.  5).  Juba  was  succeeded  about  23  a.d. 
by  his  son  Ptolemaeus.  In  the  year  40  a.d.  Caius  summoned  this 
unfortunate  prince  to  Rome,  had  him  executed,  and  took  over  his 
dominions  into  imperial  administration.  Two  years  later  the  Gaetulians 
rose  in  revolt,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  subjection  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  Otho's  well-known  general,  who  was  the  first  Roman  to  cross 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas.  The  annexed  district  Caius  (or  Claudius,  ac- 
cording  to  Dio)  constituted  into  two  provinces,  both  Caesarian,  both 
govemed  by  a  procurator,  the  eastern  being  known  by  the  name  of  Maure- 
tania  Caesariensis,  the  western  as  Mauretania  Tingitana.  Of  the  first 
the  capital  was  Iol  or  Caesarea ;  of  the  second  Tingis,  situated  just 
outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  two  districts  were  somewhat 
separated  from  one  another,  there  being  no  road  connecting  the  two,  so 
communication  had  to  be  kept  up  along  the  inhospitable  coast  by  sea. 
It  was  while  making  the  voyage  from  Tingis  to  Caesarea  that  the  above- 
mentioned  procurator,  Lucceius  Albinus,  was  killed  (H.  ii.  59).  The 
general  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  provinces  are  the  same;  each 
consists  of  a  double  mountain  range,  the  northern  one  closely  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  while  the  southern  one  slopes  away  into  the 
great  Sahara,  and  of  a  deep  depression  between  them.  This  depression 
consists  of  desert  and  salt  lakes,  interspersed  with  fertile  oases  and  rich 
river  valleys.  Ih  the  eastern  district  there  grew  up  a  considerable  number 
of  Roman  tc-wns  and  colonies ;  in  the  western  hardly  any.  In  neither 
district  did  the  Romans  keep  any  permanent  force  of  their  own,  but 
the  native  militia  consisted,  according  to  Tacitus  (ii.  58),  of  nineteen 
cohorts  and  five  alae,  computed  by  Mommsen  to  amount  to  fifteen 
thousand  men.  The  Moorish  cavalry  often  served  at  a  distance  from 
home  among  the  widespread  armies  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  forces  of  the  Mauretanias  were  not  of  a  kind  to  exercise  any 
decisive  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  (L  11).  Except  for  Al- 
binus's  futile  effort  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Othonian 
cause  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  They  kept  their  Spanish  neighbours 
in  a  state  of  disquietude,  and  that  was  all. 

3.  Gaul 

Gaul  and  Spain  are  described  by  Ahtonius  Primus  as  "  validissimam 
terrarum  partem"  (iil  53);  and  Josephus  writing  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  says,  "  In  Gaul  the  sources  of  wealth  are  at  home  and  flood 
the  earth  with  their  abundance."  Cerialis  (iv.  74)  describes  its  soil  as 
most  productive,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  swamps  and  deserts  of 
Germany.     Thriving  towns  were  scattered  everywhere  throughout  its 
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teeming  provinces,  and  there  was  probably  no  part  of  the  Empire  which 
was  so  civilised  and  so  well  off.  Its  inhabitants  had,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  this  material  wealth  and  civilisation  lost  their  former  reputation 
for  courage,  and  Tacitus  speaks  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  its 
native  levies  (ii.  69) :  u  reddita  civitatibus  Gallorum  auxilia,  ingens 
numerus  et  prima  statim  defectione  inter  inania  belli  adsumptus."  Only 
one  legion  was  quartered  in  Gaul  at  Lugdunura,  and  besides  this  a 
single  cohort  of  Roman  citizens  and  an  ala  of  horse.  But  the  legions 
of  the  Rhine  were  not  far  off ;  and  if  their  primary  duty  was  to  protect 
the  frontier  against  the  Germans,  they  were  scarcely  less  necessary  in 
order  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  fickle  population  of  the  Gallic 
provinces. 

Gaul  like  Spain  owed  its  organisation  to  Augustus.  He  divided 
the  whole  country  into  four  provinces.  The  iirst  of  them,  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  was  an  extension  of  the  old  Provincia  possessed  by  Rome 
before  the  time  of  Caesar*s  conquests.  It  included  the  coast-land  and 
the  whole  of  Southern  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Alps — Provence  and  Savoy. 
Its  capital  was  Narbo,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  considerably  west 
of  Marseilles,  indeed  not  very  far  from  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  next 
province  had  Lugdunum  for  its  capital  and  was  called  from  that  fact 
Lugdunensis ;  its  population  was  predominantly  Celtic  It  embraced, 
roughly  speaking,  all  the  country  from  the  valley  of  the  Loire  to  that 
of  the  Seine,  Normandy  and  Brittany  being  included  in  it  The  third 
province  went  by  the  old  name  of  Aquitania.  It  nowhere  reached  down 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  embraced  besides  the,  district  south  of  the 
Garonne  the  country  almost  as  far  north  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 
It  had  for  its  capital  Burdigala  or  Bordeaux,  and  its  population  was 
prevailingly,  though  jiot  exclusively,  Iberian.  Belgica,  the  fourth  and 
northern  province,  embraced  all  the  country  north  and  east  of  the 
Seine;  its  population  was  mainly  German;  its  capital  was  Augusta 
Treverorum  (or  Treves),  situated  not  far  from  its  north-eastern  frontier. 
The  three  last  provinces  were  sometimes  contrasted  with  the  first  by 
the  collective  name  of  Gallia  Comata.  Gallia  Narbonensis  was  a 
senatorial  province,  the  three  others  were  Caesariaa 

These  four  provinces  differed  from  one  another  not  only  in  the 
predominant  character  of  their  population  but  also  in  their  internal 
organisation,  the  contrast  being,  however,  most  marked  between  the 
first  and  the  other  three.  In  Gallia  Narbonensis,  as  in  Spain,  there 
existed  a  large  number  of  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  founded  some  of 
them  by  Julius  Caesar,  some  by  Augustus,  some  by  later  emperors. 
Narbo,  founded  originally  by  G  Gracchus  but  enlarged  by  Caesar,  Forum 
Julii,  and  Arelate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  received  full  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship.  Nemausus  and  its  territory,  Ruscino,  Avennio, 
Aquae  Sextiae,  and  Apta,  acquired  all  of  them  Latin  rights.  Indeed 
the  people  of  this  part  of  Gaul  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Roman,  capable,  if  they  quitted  their  own  homes  and  left  a  representative 
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behind  them,  of  pushing  their  fortunes  and  rising  to  any  position  in 
the  Roman  state.  Throughout  the  district  the  old  cantonal  organisa- 
tion  entirely  disappeared  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  municipal 
organisation,  the  different  townships  having  a  considerable  stretch  of 
neighbouring  territory  assigned  to  them.  Latin  became  here  the 
universally  spoken  language ;  Roman  law  everywhere  prevailed.  The 
native  civilisation  entirely  disappeared;  Roman  civilisation  took  its 
place.  But,  though  the  Latinising  of  the  southern  province  was  thus 
complete,  Gaul  took  no  part  in  Latin  literature  comparable  to  that 
taken  by  Spain.  It  produced,  indeed,  some  orators  of  note  and  its 
schools  of  rhetoric  were  famous,  but  it  contributed  no  single  writer  of 
genius  to  Latin  literature. 

The  three  other  provinces  were  far  less  completely  Latinised.  With 
the  exception  of  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  no  Roman  or  Latin  colonies  were 
originally  established  among  them.  The  country  was  organised  on  a 
tribal  or  cantonal,  not  on  a  municipal,  basis.  The  country  districts  did 
not  belong  to  the  town,  but  the  town  was  the  capital  of  the  canton  or 
tribe,  frequently  taking  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  which  it  was  the 
capitaL  It  was  the  tribe  or  canton,  not  the  town,  which  sent 
representatives  to  the  national  diet  which  the  Romans  caused  to 
assemble  at  Lyons,  and  it  was  the  canton  and  not  the  town  which 
furnished  the  area  for  local  government,  which  assessed  and  raised  its 
own  contribution  to  imperial  expenditure,  and  had  the  right  within 
certain  limits  of  managing  its  own  local  affairs.  In  these  provinces 
justice  was  also  administered  in  accordance  with  local  custom  rather 
than  Roman  law.  Again,  though  proceedings  before  the  magistrates 
had  to  be  conducted  in  Latin,  the  Roman  officials  not  caring  to 
acquire  the  Celtic  language,  the  native  language  was  employed  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  everyday  life ;  in  some  parts  it  continued  to  be 
predominant,  and  everywhere  traces  of  it  long  remained.  The  native 
religion,  too,  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  which  under  Roman  influences 
almost  disappeared  from  the  South,  continued  to  retain  its  hold  on  the 
northern  districts  and  remained  throughout  a  force  actively  opposed  to 
Rome.  The  ranks  of  the  Druid  priesthood  were  largely  recruited  from 
Britain,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conquest  of  Britain  under  Claudius 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  meet  the  Druidical  opposition  in  its  remote 
and  chosen  home.  Economically,  too,  the  condition  of  the  people 
remained  to  a  great  extent  unchanged  as  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
Just  as  in  Caesar^s  time  the  great  nobles  had  a  large  population 
dependent  on  them,  standing  towards  them  in  a  relation  of  slavery  or 
semi-slavery,  the  result  often  of  debt,  so  was  it  in  Tacitus's  time  still 
among  the  Treveri  (iv.  69,  70).  Nor  were  the  occupations  of  the  North 
and  South  less  distinct  While  in  the  southern  province  the  Romans 
had  largely  introduced  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  also  to  some 
extent  prevailed  in  Aquitania,  agriculture  was  the  principal  industry  of 
the  central  and  eastern  provinces,  the  tending  of  flocks  and  herds  the 
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chief  business  of  the  North  and  West  It  was  at  a  much  later  date 
than  that  which  we  have  now  reached  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 

The  capital  of  the  three  northern  provinces  was  Ltigdunum  or 
Lyons,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Sadne.  This  was  the 
place  at  which  the  emperor  if  he  visited  Gaul  usually  resided ;  to  it 
converged  all  the  roads  by  which  the  country  was  traversed.  Here  was 
stationed  the  small  force  which  was  considered  sufficient  to  keep  the 
whole  country  in  subjection ;  here  was  erected  the  altar  to  the  genius 
of  Rome  and  the  emperor,  at  which  sacrifices  were  yearly  offered  and 
games  celebrated,  which  formed  the  Roman  hearth  of  the  whole  country ; 
here,  above  all,  met  the  diet  of  the  three  Gauls  in  yearly  consultation. 
This  diet  consisted  of  sixty-four  members,  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  sixty-four  cantons  or  tribes  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 
What  its  exact  powers  and  functions  were  we  have  no  precise  informa- 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  some  power  of  assessing  or  distributing 
taxes  in  all  three  provinces ;  it  received  statements  of  grievances  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  Roman  authorities ;  lastly,  it  exercised  a  certain 
superintendence  over  local  affairs.  Lugdunum,  as  the  Roman  centre  of 
the  whole  country,  occupied  a  position  apart  It  was  founded  direct 
from  Rome,  and  its  original  inhabitants  were  mainly  full  Roman 
citizens.  It  was  itself  a  Roman  colony  free  from  taxation,  but  sending 
no  representative  to  the  diet  of  the  Gauls,  since  it  counted  as  Roman 
rather  than  Gallic  In  eager  rivalry  with  it  was  the  town  of  Vienna 
planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone.  This,  situated  just  within  the 
confines  of  the  province,  had  had  Roman  or  Latin  rights  conferred  on 
it  by  Caius.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  distinction  had  only  increased 
its  rivalry  with  Lyons ;  and  when  Valens  visited  Lyons  in  69  a.d.  the 
enmity  of  the  two  places  had  reached  such  a  point  that  either  city  was 
prepared  to  go  any  length  to  effect  the  ruin  of  its  competitor  (H.  i.  65). 
Outside  Lyons  and  the  limits  of  the  province  very  few  Gallic  states 
had  even  by  this  date  received  Roman  or  even  Latin  rights.  Ara 
Ubiorum,  or  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne),  and  Augusta  Treve- 
rorum  (Trfeves)  had  been  made  indeed  Latin  colonies,  but  this 
bestowal  of  such  rights  on  states  was  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence,  though  the  acquisition  of  them  by  individuals  was  extremely 
frequent.  Augustus,  moreover,  had  passed  a  decree  excluding  Gauls, 
even  if  they  had  received  Latin  rights,  from  eligibility  to  office,  and 
consequently  from  eligibility  to  the  Senate.  Claudius  had,  however, 
done  away  with  these  restrictions  and  had  thus  opened  a  political 
career  at  Rome  to  all  those  Gauls,  who  for  military  service,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  once  acquired  Roman  or  Latin  rights  (Ann.  xi.  23-25). 
Galba  seems  to  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  conferred  the  franchise 
wholesale  on  the  members  of  those  tribes  who  had  most  prominently 
supported  the  cause  of  Vindex  (H.  i.  8).  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  position  of  affairs  with  respect  to  the  franchise  in  Gaul  at  the 
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beginning  of  69  a.d.  In  fespect  of  loyalty  the  eastern  cantons  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Roman  camps  were  more  favourable 
to  the  Roman  cause  than  the  western,  where  a  spirit  of  opposition  still 
survived,  a  spirit  fermented  not  a  little  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
Druids.  Aquitania  also  attained  to  a  larger  degree  of  Roman  culture 
than  did  the  more  remote  and  more  warlike  Belgica. 

The  movement  which  drove  Nero  from  the  imperial  throne  and 
placed  Galba  upon  it  in  his  stead  originated  in  GauL  Julius  Vindex, 
the  author  of  it,  boasted  of  being  through  his  mother  a  descendant  of 
Julius  Caesar.  In  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign  he  was  governor 
apparently  of  the  Caesarian  province  of  Aquitania.  The  heavy  taxation 
under  which  the  country  groaned  led  him  in  desperation  to  rise  against 
the  Roman  authority,  and  having  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
armies  to  join  the  insurrection,  he  summoned  the  nation  to  arms.  The 
caD,  however,  was  most  imperfectly  obeyed,  and  he  found  himself  with 
an  inferior  force  confronted  by  the  legions  of  Germany  with  Verginius 
Rufus  at  their  head.  Verginius,  it  is  stated,  was  willing  to  have  treated 
with  him,  but  the  soldiers  under  his  command  refused  to  hear  of  any 
parley  and  attacked  with  the  utmost  vigour  "the  forces  which  Vindex 
had  brought  into  the  field.  These  forces  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
trained  veterans  of  the  German  army,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
were  conquered  brought  the  Gauls  generally  into  contempt  Vindex, 
seeing  his  army  dispersed,  in  desperation  slew  himself.  The  victors 
thereupon  offered  the  crown  to  their  own  commander,  but  Verginius 
had  either  the  prudence  or  the  patriotism  to.  refuse  the  offered  prize, 
though  only,  it  would  seem,  after  some  hesitation.  Meanwhile  Galba 
in  Spain  was  persuaded  or  forced  into  accepting  the  position  which 
Verginius  had  left  vacant,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
people  as  the  best  choice  open  to  them  under  the  circumstances. 

Galba,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  proved  himself  not  unmindful 
of  those  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  his  success  might  seem  to  have 
been  due.  He  granted  the  boon  of  Roman  citizenship  to  those 
cantons  and  individuals  who  had  shown  themselves  most  energetic 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  Vindex,  and  further  remitted  to  them  a 
fourth  part  of  their  tribute.  These  concessions  served  only  to  embitter 
still  more  the  feelings  of  the  German  armies  and  of  those  tribes  of  the 
North-East  who  had  generally  sided  with  them  (L  53).  The  fact  that  in 
some  instances  Galba  deprived  these  latter  of  part  of  their  territory  to 
enrich  with  it  the  partisans  of  Vindex  added  further  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  soldiers  now  began  to  talk  of  Gaul  as  a  conquered  country,  and  to 
reckon  up  the  wealth  they  would  acquire  by  its  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion.  The  sunny  southern  lands  into  which  they  had  strayed  to  meet 
the  forces  of  Vindex  seemed  to  them  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cold 
and  cheerless  districts  in  which  hitherto  their  lot  had  been  cast  They 
grew  restless  and  discontented,  dreaming  of  golden  harvests  which 
awaited  them,  and  of  the  enjdyment  of  ease  and  comfort  to  which  they 
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had  been  long  strangers.  Their  recent  easy  victory  and  the  junction 
of  the  two  armies  served  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  them  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  their  own  strength  and  prowess.  Galba  they 
despised,  partly  because  they  saw  in  him  only  the  successor  of  Vindex, 
partly  because  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  army  which 
was  greatly  their  inferior. 

It  was  at  the  prompting  of  such  feelings  as  these  that  the  two 
armies  of  the  Rhine  shortly  after  the  first  of  January  joined  in  proclaim- 
ing  Vitellius,  commander  of  the  Lower  army,  emperor.  On  his  procla- 
mation  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Gaul,  the  Lingones  and  Treveri,  declared 
at  once  in  his  favour — outstripping  even  the  soldiers  themselves  in  their 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand  the  march  of  Valens  through 
Gaul  with  forty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Lower  Germany  at 
his  back  was  the  march  of  a  conqueror  through  a  conquered  country. 
At  every  stage,  indeed,  the  people  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
him  and  with  his  disorderly  soldiery,  but  they  made  it  only  at  the  cost 
of  large  bribes  and  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions.  Vienna,  though  a 
Roman  or  a  Latin  colony,  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  and  had  to 
beg  its  safety  from  the  troops  and  their  officers,  The  soldiers  con- 
sidered  that  they  were  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  victory  over 
Vindex,  and  Valens  made  use  of  their  feelings  to  enrich  and  to  gratify 
himself.  At  Lyons  the  army  was  joined  by  the  ist  legion  and  the 
ala  Tauriana  stationed  there,  and  a  single  cohort  of  Roman  citizens 
was  left  to  guard  a  country  which  felt  at  least  as  much  aversion  to 
Vitellius  as  to  Otho,  though  it  feared  him  more.  Caecina's  march  took 
him  less  directly  through  Gaul,  but  his  treatment  of  the  Helvetii  proves 
that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  not  inclined  to  regard  the  provincials 
with  any  greater  favour  or  leniency  than  were  their  comrades  of  the 
Lower  army  (i.  63-66,  67-69). 

In  the  actual  conflict  between  Vitellius  and  Otho  Gaul  threw  itself 
heartily  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  the  other.  The  descent  of  Otho's 
troops  on  the  district  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  have  the  effect  of  raising  Southern  Gaul  in  his  cause,  and  Valens 
found  it  necessary  to  detach  a  part  of  his  troops  to  guard  against  such 
a  danger.  But  no  native  rising  took  place,  and  the  expedition  from 
this  point  of  view  proved  a  complete  failure.  When  Vitellius  started 
southward  he  carried  with  him  the  majority  of  the  troops  destined  to 
guard  the  German  frontier.  Their  place  had  to  be  supplied  by  levies 
hastily  raised  in  Gaul  itself  (ii.  57).  As  he  advanced  through  Gaul  the 
news  met  him  that  his  soldiers  had  been  successful  at  Bedriacum,  and 
that  his  rival  Otho  had  put  himself  to  death.  Vitellius  even  on  receipt 
of  the  news  did  not  venture  to  send  back  to  their  quarters  the  troops 
that  accompanied  him ;  they  were  bent  on  sharing  with  those  who  had 
gone  before  the  prizes  of  war  and  the  enjoyments  of  Italy,  and  had 
no  mind  to  return  to  their  northern  homes.  So  they  continued  to 
advance  by  land  while  Vitellius  himself  floated  idly  and  luxuriously 
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down  the  stream  of  the  Arar.  At  Lyons  he  first  established  the 
parade  of  a  court,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  munificence  of  Julius 
Blaesus,  ruler  of  the  Lugdunensis,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means. 
At  Lyons  too  he  was  met  by  Valens  and  Caecina  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  here  in  their  presence  he  conferred  on  his 
little  son  the  name  of  Germanicus,  a  sign  of  the  source  from  which  he 
drew  his  power.  Gaul  had  no  better  cause  to  love  the  soldiers  of 
Vitellius  than  she  had  previously  had  for  loving  those  of  Valens  and 
Caecina.  Rapine  and  insult  remained  still  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
rising  of  Mariccus  which  took  place  at  this  time  is  an  index  of  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  in  the  Gallic  provinces.  Mariccus,  a  humble 
member  of  the  humble  tribe  of  the  Boii,  themselves  dependants  of  the 
more  powerful  Haedui,  gave  himself  out  as  a  god  and  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  His  call  to  arms  was  obeyed  by  his  own  countrymen  and  by 
some  of  the  villages  of  the  Haedui,  but  the  nobles  held  aloofj  and 
assisted  by  some  cohorts  which  Vitellius  placed  at  their  disposal  easily 
dispersed  the  fanatical  rabble,  as  Tacitus  describes  them.  Mariccus 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  patriotism  by  the  death  of  a  slave.  When 
Viteilius  arrived  in  Italy  he  thought  it  more  prudent  as  weil  as  more 
economical  to  dismiss  to  their  own  homes  the  majority  of  the  Gallic 
anxiliaries  who  had  flocked  to  the  standards  of  Valens  during  his 
march  through  the  country.  The  sudden  disbanding  of  so  large  a 
body  of  troops  must  have  added  to  the  elements  of  disturbance  already 
existing  in  the  country,  and  helped  materially  to  pave  the  way  for  that 
wide-spread  rising  of  the  Gauls  in  which  the  revolt  of  Civilis  culminated. 
The  hostility  which  the  march  of  Vitellius  and  his  armies  had  excited 
in  the  country  is  shown  later  on  by  the  reception  accorded  to  Valens 
when  as  a  fugitive  he  attempted  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Valerius  Paulinus,  procurator  of  the  province,  stationed  at  Colonia 
Forojuliensis,  had,  directly  the  advance  of  the  Flavians  into  Italy  had 
been  heard  of,  at  once  bound  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
world  to  allegiance  to  Vespasian.  When  Valens  attempted  to  land, 
Paulinus  gathered  hastily  together  some  of  the  troops  recently  dis- 
banded  by  Vitellius,  as  weli  as  some  civilians.  By  them  Valens  was 
forced  to  return  to  his  ships,  and  driven  shortly  afterwards  by  adverse 
winds  to  the  Stoechades  Islands,  near  Marseilles,  was  there  captured 
by  order  of  Pauiinus.  On  receipt  of  this  news  the  Gauls  lost  no  time 
in  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  fortunes  of  Vespasian.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Gaul  in  this  year  will  be  traced  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  outbreak  of  Civilis. 

4.  Gbrmania  Inferior  and  Superior 

The  two  Germanies,  as  they  existed  at  this  time,  were  something 
less  than  provinces  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  They  were 
frontier  districts  presided  over  by  great  standing  camps.     Originally 
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they  had  been  intended  by  Augustus  to  be  provinces  proper  embracing 
ali  the  country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  but  the  defeat  of  Varus 
had  induced  him  to  relinquish  most  of  the  district  beyond  the  Rhine, 
retaining  only  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier.  At  the  beginning  of  Tiberius's  reign  Germanicus  had  indeed 
been  allowed  to  resume  for  a  time  a  forward  policy ;  but  his  campaigns 
were  not  wholly  successful,  and  Tiberius  had  himself  at  last  interfered 
to  repress  the  movement,  and  Germanicus  was  sent  off  on  service  eise- 
where.  Claudius  had  further  abandoned  whatever  possessions  the 
Romans  retained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
northern  province  became  restricted  to  the  country  which  lay  between 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  Rhine  itsel£  The  limits 
thus  left  to  it  were  comparatively  narrow.  It  embraced  the  tribes  of 
the  Menapii,  Tungri,  Cugerni,  Ubii,  and  the  Batavi  and  Caninefates  in 
their  island.  It  thus  extended  over  what  is  now  Belgium  and  a  small 
part  of  North-Eastern  France  and  Western  Germany.  The  boundary 
between  it  and  the  southern  province  was  between  Andernach  and 
Remagen,  near  Brohl,  so  that  Cologne  and  Bonn  belonged  to  the 
northern,  Bingen  and  Coblenz  to  the  upper  province.  The  civil 
capital  of  the  northern  province  was  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinensis), 
called  after  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero. 
Its  earlier  name  had  been  Ara  Ubiorum,  and  it  had  been,  perhaps, 
designed  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  reiation  to  a  Germanic  federa- 
tion  which  Lugdunum  held  with  reference  to  the  Gauls.  The  plan, 
however,  was,  as  a  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Varus,  never  carried 
out,  and  had  been  by  this  time  entirely  abandoned  The  military 
capital  was  Vetera  Castra,  lower  down  the  Rhine  near  Xanthen.  This 
spot  was  selected  as  military  centre  for  two  reasons :  it  occupied  the 
first  high  ground  rising  from  the  level  piain  through  which  the  Rhine 
runs  in  its  lower  course,  and  it  was  situated  exactly  opposite  the  valley 
of  the  Lippe,  which  furnishes  the  most  convenient  access  to  the  interior 
of  Northern  Germany.  Two  legions  were  permanently  encamped  here, 
a  third  at  Novesium  (Neuss),  a  fourth  at  Bonna  (Bonn).  The  four 
legions  comprising  the  Lower  army  at  this  time  were  the  ist  (Ger- 
manica)  with  its  headquarters  at  Bonn,  the  5th  (Macedonica)  and 
the  i5th  Primigenia  belonging  to  Vetera,  and  the  i6th  Primigenia  to 
Novesium.  These  legions  would  seem  to  have  been  mainly  recruited 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whether  Gallic  or  German. 

The  upper  province  was  of  greater  extent  than  the  lower.  It  in- 
cluded  the  following  tribes — the  Rauraci  round  Bile  in  Western 
Switzerland,  the  Triboci  in  Alsace,  the  Lingones  and  Sequani  round 
Langres  and  Besancon  in  Eastern  France,  the  Nemetes  in  the  country 
round  Spires  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  north  of  them  the  Van- 
giones  south  of  Mainz  in  the  district  round  Worms.  It  is  further 
likely  that  the  Mattiad  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mairi  and  in  the 
district  of  Wiesbaden,  and  the  "Agri  decumates"  in  the  region  of 
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the  Neckar,  were  also  already  included  within  the  province,  though 
the  line  of  forts  by  which  the  district  was   subsequently  defended 
was  not  built  till  Flavian  times,  and  the  Lines  (or  barricade  of  earth) 
connecting  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  with  that  of  the  Danube,  was  not 
constructed  till  some  time  later.     Only  three  legions  belonged  at  this 
time  to  the  army  of  Upper  Germany.   Two  of  them,  the  4th  Macedonica 
and  the  aad,  stationed  at  Mogontiacum  or  Mainz ;  while  the  other, 
the  2  ist,  was  at  Vindonissa  (Windisch)  in  Western  Switzerland.    Mogon- 
tiacum  was  the  military  capital  of  the  upper  as  Vetera  was  of  the  lower 
province.     It  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Main,  the 
second  great  highway  leading  up  into  the  plains  and  forests  of  central 
Germany.    As  the  legions  of  Lower,  so  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany 
were  recruited  mainly  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  their  auxiliary 
forces  were  also  drawn  from  the  same  districts.     It  was  this  which  gave 
to  them  their  particularly  dangerous  and  unstable  character.     When 
the  legions  which  accompanied  Vitellius  and  had  made  him  emperor 
marched  into  Rome  they  seemed  to  the  Romans  little  else  than  bar- 
barians,  marked  out  as  such  by  their  foreign  tongue,  their  dress  of 
skins,  their  huge  stature,  their  shaggy  hair,  and  enormous  weapons  (ii. 
88).     The  incapacity  they  showed  to  withstand  the  deadly  climate  of 
Rome  points  also  to  their  northern  origin.     After  proclaiming  Vitellius 
emperor  the  great  majority  of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  accompanied 
either  his  two  lieutenants  or  the  emperor  himself  into  Italy.     There 
many  of  them  were  allowed  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  availed  themselves  o£  the  privilege.      Undaunted  by  Caecina's 
treachery  they  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor  they  had  chosen,  and 
though  left  without  a  general  fought  in  his  interests  with  stubborn 
valour  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum.     The  same  valour  they  displayed 
at  that  time  they  displayed  again  before  the  gates  and  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.    Their  final  defence  of  the  praetorian  camp  cost  their  foes  many 
abrave  soldier,  and  at  the  last  "they  were  more  deserted  by  their 
emperor  than  deserted  him."     At  length  the  bones  of  most  of  them 
lay  whitening  on  the  plains  of  Italy  or  in  the  streets  of  Rbme,  while  in 
the  frontier  camps  there  remained  only  their  names  and  hastily-raised 
recruits  to  take  their  place.     It  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  under  these 
circumstancfes  the  Germans  regarded  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  try  conclusions  with  their  ancient  adversary,  and  the  Gauls  were 
tempted  to  assert  their  liberty  and  to  seek  to  gain  redress  for  the 
manifold  wrongs  they  had  suffered  lately  at  the  hands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  armies.      The  armies  and  their  commanders  had  sown  the 
wind,  and  were  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

•  5.  Britain 

Britain  was  at  this  time  almost  the  latest  of  Rome's  conquests. 
From  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  to  those  of  Claudius  it  had  remained 
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practically  unmolested,  the  Romans  contenting  themselves  with  keeping 
up  a  connection  with  the  royal  house  which  ruled  in  Camulodunum. 
But  the  Druids  of  Britain  continued  to  be  a  source  of  disaffection  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  North-Western  France,  and  Claudius  consequently 
resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  the  distant  island.  Aulus  Plautius  was 
in  the  year  43  a.d.  despatched  at  the  head  of  four  legions  to  effect  its 
subjugation.  In  a  single  campaign  he  succeeded  in  over-running  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Thames,  and  was  then  joined  by  Claudius  himself. 
The  two  together  annexed  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Caractacus  the 
whole  southern  and  eastern  district  up  to  the  Humber.  Trade  and  colon- 
isation  followed  speedily  on  the  heels  of  conquest ;  Roman  merchants 
penetrated  everywhere,  and  withln  the  next  four  years  the  Roman  colonies 
of  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  intended  as  the  capital  of  the  country, 
Londinium  (London),  Verulamium  (St  Albans),  and  Aquae  Salis  (Bath) 
were  already  founded.  The  four  legions  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  conquest  of  the  country  remained  as  its  permanent  garrison,  and 
were  sufficient  to  retain  what  had  been  already  won  and  to  make  fresh 
acquisitions  as  opportunity  arose.  Wales,  however,  both  north  and 
south,  remained  unsubdued,  and  to  guard  against  danger  from  this 
quarter  the  camps  of  three  out  of  the  four  legions  were  established  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood — that  of  the  i4th  at  Viroconium  (Wrox- 
eter),  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  near  Shrewsbury;  that  of  the  2nd 
at  Isca  (Caerleon),  in  the  valley  of  the  Usk ;  that  of  the  aoth  at  Deva 
(Chester),  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  Eight  years  before  our  present 
date  a  great  crisis  had  occurred.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  appointed 
governor  by  Nero,  had  resolved  on  conquering  North  Wales  and  root- 
ing  out  the  Druids  from  their  stronghold  in  the  island  of  Anglesey. 
He  had  taken  with  him  the  majority  of  the  Roman  troops  quartered 
in  Britain,  and  after  severe  fighting  had  succeeded  at  last  in  effecting 
his  object  But  the  Britons,  headed  by  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni  in 
Norfolk,  who  had  suffered  grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  Nero,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  the  legions  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
kingdom  to  rise  in  concerted  revolt,  and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
a  tyranny  which  seemed  to  them  no  longer  tolerable.  Camulodunum  was 
besieged  and  taken,  and  all  the  Romans  in  it  put  to  the  sword.  The 
same  fate  befel  those  in  London  and  St  Albans.  Petilius  Cerialis,  the 
general  who  took  so  prominent  a  part  afterwards  in  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  Civilis,  hastening  up  from  Lincolrishire  to  the  rescue  of 
Camulodunum  with  the  oth  legion,  was  defeated  and  lost  all  his  infantry. 
Paulinus  himself  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  As  he  hurried  back 
from  Wales  he  was  encountered  by  the  whole  body  of  the  insurgents.  The 
valour  and  steadiness  of  the  i4th  legioh  and  of  their  Batavian  auxiliaries 
secured  the  victory  for  the  Romans  against  great  odds,  and  enabled  them 
to  retain  their  hold  of  a  country  which  had  almost  passed  out  of  their 
grasp.  Queen  Boadicea  in  despair  killed  herself  by  taking  poison. 
The  Romans  did  not  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  push  forward 
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their  conquests  either  to  the  North  or  West  Wales  and  the  district 
north  of  the  Humber  remained  still  outside  the  limits  of  their  dominions. 
Paulinus  was  recalled  shortly  after  the  uprising,  and  his  two  successors, 
Petronius  Turpilianus  and  Trebellius  Maximus,  were  neither  of  them 
men  of  much  energy  or  enterprise.  The  Roman  force  in  the  island  was 
further  weakened  by  the  recall  in  68  a.d.  of  the  i4th  legion,  together 
with  its  Batavian  auxiliaries.  Nero  summoned  them  to  Italy  to  take 
part  in  the  war  which  he  was  planning  against  the  East  Trebellius 
Maximus  was  still  in  command  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Tacitus 
describes  him  (Ag.  16)  as  "slothful  ahd  with  no  experience  of  camp 
life,  one  who  excused  himself  from  either  exercising  discipline  over  his 
troops  or  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  plea  of  the  Civil  War."  Trebel- 
lius^s  difficulties  were  further  added  to  by  the  turbulence  of  one  of  his 
suboniinates,  Caelius,  legate  of  the  aoth  legion.  Caelius  accused  him  of 
ruining  the  province  by  his  avarice  and  want  of  energy  (H.  i.  60). 
Trebellius  retorted  on  Caelius  that  he  was  undermining  discipline  by  his 
unruly  conduct  Matters  had  gone  almost  to  the  length  of  an  armed 
quarrel  between  the  two  when  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  German 
army  inviting  the  forces  of  Britain  to  throw  themselves  into  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  '  To  this  invitation  the  legions  seem  to  have  listened,  and 
Trebellius,  fearing  personal  violence  from  his  mutinous  troops,  fled  for 
refuge  to  Vitellius.  In  his  abs4nce  Britain  was  ruled  by  the  legates  of 
the  legions  (H.  L  60).  Vitellius  after  a  time  sent  Vettius  Bolanus 
to  take  over  the  command  which  Trebellius's  flight  had  left  vacant 
(H.  il  65) ;  but  Bolanus,  though  he  managed  to  secure  the  goodwill  of 
his  soldiers,  showed  little  more  energy  than  his  predecessor,  and  neither 
extended  the  Roman  dominions  in  the  island  nor  took  any  active  part 
in  the  Civil  War.  When  Vitellius  at  a  later  date,  frightened  by  the 
gathering  clouds  in  the  East,  summoned  assistance  from  Britain,  Bolanus 
hesitated,  but  seems  so  far  to  have  listened  to  his  request  that  detach- 
ments  of  the  three  British  legions — the  ad,  9th,  and  20U1 — are  men- 
tioned  as  present  at  Bedriacum.  Their  place  in  Britain  was  taken  by 
the  i4th,  whom  Vitellius  thought  it  safer  to  send  back  after  the  first 
battle  of  Bedriacum ;  but  their  Batavian  auxiliaries  refused  to  accom- 
pany  them  and  remained  behind  in  Gaul  (ii.  66).  In  the  midst  of 
the  Civil  War  a  revolt  occurred  in  Britain  itself,  though  it  did  not  attain 
very  formidable  proportions.  It  was  headed  by  Venutius,  husband  of 
Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  (in  Yorkshire).  Cartismandua  had 
been  for  a  long  while  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Romans,  and  had  sur- 
rendered  tb  them  Caractacus,  the  patriot  king,  who  had  for  many  years 
headed  the  opposition  to  their  advance  in  Southern  Britain  (Ann.  xii. 
33-36).  At  last  she  had  outraged  the  sentiment  of  her  people  by  an 
adulterous  connection  with  her  charioteer  Vellocatus.  Her  subjects 
rose  in  revolt  against  her,  and  pressed  her  so  hard  that  she  had  to 
seek  assistance  from  Rome  (H.  iii.  45).  The  war  lingered  on  during 
the  last  months  of  69  and  the  whole  of  70  a.d.,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
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serious  to  hinder  the  despatch  of  the  recently-returned  i4th  legion  to 
the  support  of  Cerialis  on  the  Rhine  (iv.  68,  79). 

We  must  now  return  to  the  provinces  in  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Italy  itself. 

• 
6.  Africa 

The  province  of  Africa  first  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans  on  the  fall  of  Carthage  at  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war.  As 
originally  constituted  the  province  was  very  small,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Carthaginian  possessions  being  ceded  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  incorporated  in  his  dominions.  The  reorganisation  of  the 
province  was  due  to  Julius  Caesar.  He  refounded  Carthage  which 
soon,  as  a  consequence  of  its  position,  became  one  of  the  most  thriving 
cities  of  the  Empire,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Africa  most  of  the 
Numidian  kingdom  of  Juba  L,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
Civil  War  against  him.  Within  the  province  of  Africa  was  included 
also  the  district  of  Tripolis  to  the  East  Augustus  at  the  division  of 
the  provinces  handed  it  over  to  the  Senate,  and  it  became  from  that 
time  onwards,  along  with  Asia»  the  most  important  of  all  the  senatorial 
commands.  Julius  first  and  then  Augustus  adopted  the  policy  of  found- 
ing  Roman  colonies  within  its  borders,  the  two  most  considerable  of 
these  being  Utica,  the  earliest,  and  Carthage.  Other  cities  with  Latin  or 
Italian  rights  were  soon  added,  till  at  last  such  Roman,  Latin,  and 
Italian  munidpalities  largely  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  Phoenician 
towns  with  which  the  country  had  been  thickly  studded.  At  the  same 
time  the  Latin  language  supplanted  the  Phoenician  and  the  original 
Berber  tongue,  and  the  whole  district  became  by  degrees  thoroughly 
Latinised.  Caius  introduced  two  important  modifications  in  its  govern- 
ment  In  the  first  place  he  definitely  separated  off  from  it  the  two 
Mauretanias,  constituting  them  two  distinct  procuratorial  commands ; 
in  the  second  place  he  appointed  an  imperial  legate  to  command  the 
legion  and  the  auxiliary  forces,  by  which  the  frontier  was  protected,  side 
by  side  with  the  senatorial  proconsuL  That  which  gave  to  Africa  and 
its  governor  their  interest  in  tne  eyes  of  thz  princeps  was  the  important 
place  the  province  held  in  relation  to  the  corn-supply  of  Rome.  One- 
third  of  the  whole  yearly  supply  of  the  city  came  from  this  district, 
which  was  renowned  alike  for  its  fertility  and  for  the  large  slave-worked 
farms  on  which  the  corn  was  raised 

At  the  time  of  Nero's  fall  Clodius  Macer  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
in  Africa  either  as  proconsul  or  legatus  Caesaris.  Incited  by  Crispinilla,  one 
of  Nero's  creatures,  he  formed  the  design  of  seizing  on  the  corn  supply 
and  so  forcing  the  city  into  submission  to  himself.  Meanwhile  within 
the  province  he  established  himself  as  a  petty  tyrant,  but  he  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  provincials,  whom  he  had  treated  with  cruelty  and 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  extortion,  so  Galba  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
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curing  his  removal.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  Rome  shortly 
before  Galba's  arrival  in  the  dty  (L  7,  73).  On  Otho's  accession 
Africa,  at  the  instigation  of  Crescens,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  welcomed 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  emperor  and  held  high  feast  in  his  honour 
(i.  76).  Otho  in  gratitude  granted  it,  along  with  Cappadocia,  a  new 
code  of  laws  (L  78).  Vipstanus  Apronianus  was  at  this  time  proconsul, 
but  he  had  only  civil  not  military  authority.  There  was  stationed  in 
the  country  a  single  legion  (the  3d  Augusta),  and  certain  cohorts  which 
Macer  had  enrolled  and  which  he  had,  perhaps,  invested  with  the  form 
of  a  legion ;  inscriptions  in  Africa  testify  at  least  to  the  existence  of  a 
legio  Macriana.  These  latter  at  the  time  of  Macer^s  overthrow  were 
disbanded  by  Galba  but  recalled  by  Vitellius,  to  whom  both  troops  and 
provincials  were  alike  favourable,  as  he  had  been  liked  and  popular 
during  his  administration  of  the  province.  Valerius  Festus,  imperial 
procurator,  legate  of  the  legion,  and  commander  of  the  troops,  himself 
a  relation  of  Vitellius,  played  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  a  double 
part  Openly  he  supported  the  cause  of  Vitellius ;  in  secret  he  carried 
on  communications  with  Vespasian  (iL  98).  At  a  later  date,  when 
fortune  had  declared  for  the  Flavians,  he  hesitated  no  more.  He 
first  tried  to  corrupt  L.  Piso,  who  had  succeeded  Vipstanus  Apron- 
ianus  as  proconsul,  and  to  induce  him  to  declare  himself  openly  for 
Vitellius.  This  Piso  refused  to  do,  though  the  zeal  of  the  Africans  in 
the  cause  of  Vitellius  was  notorious.  When  this  attempt  failed  a  cen- 
turion  was  despatched  from  Rome  by  Mucianus  to  kill  him,  and 
treacherously  incited  the  people  to  proclaim  Piso  himseif  emperor. 
Piso,  warned  by  an  earlier  messenger  of  what  was  intended,  kept  him- 
self  shut  up  in  his  house,  refused  to  accept  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  and  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  the  centurion  who  had 
been  sent  to  murder  him.  Festus,  however,  was  not  to  be  balked; 
he  despatched  Carthaginian  and  Moorish  auxiliaries  into  the  palace 
charged  with  Piso's  murder.  These,  guided  by  Baebius  Massa,  afterwards 
a  celebrated  informer  under  Domitian,  succeeded  in  discovering  and 
slaying  the  unfortunate  proconsuL  Festus,  who  had  waited  the  event 
at  Adrumetum,  hastened  at  once  to  the  legion,  put  to  death  any  of  the 
officers  hostile  to  himself  or  friendly  to  Piso,  and  succeeded  in  this  way 
in  overawing  the  troops.  Then  he  employed  them  in  repressing  one 
of  those  border  quarrels  so  frequent  at  all  times  in  Africa.  A  war  had 
sprung  up  between  the  people  of  Oea,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  Leptis  Major.  The  former,  to  compensate  for  their  own 
want  of  strength,  had  called  in  the  nomad  tribe  of  Garamantes  to  their 
assistance.  The  Garamantes  had  joined  them  nothing  loth,  and  had 
amassed  considerable  booty  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Leptis. 
Most  of  this  Festus  and  his  troops  managed  to  recover.  More  im- 
portant,  however,  was  the  fact  that  his  action  had  gained  the  province 
for  Vespasian  and  had  saved  Rome  from  any  chance  of  being  starved 
under  its  new  rulers  (iv.  48-50). 
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7.    SlCILY 

Sicily  was  the  oldest  of  the  transmarine  possessions  of  Rome,  the 
first  of  her  provinces.  It  came  into  her  possession  as  the  resujt  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  In  old  days  Rome  had  derived  much  of  her  corn 
supply  from  this  fertile  island,  but  after  the  acquisition  of  Africa  and 
Egypt  the  corn,  which  used  to  be  obtained  from  Sicily,  was  obtained 
more  cheaply  from  them,  and  the  island  lost  much  of  the  importance 
it  had  previously  had.  Though  it  still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a 
senatorial  governor  it  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  apparently  not  one  of  the  more  important  or  thriving  parts. 
It  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  Annals,  and  not  once  in  the 
Histories. 

8.  Sardinia  and  Corsica 

These  two  islands  were  next  to  Sicily  the  earliest  acquired  foreign 
possessions  of  Rome.  She  took  them  from  Carthage  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  wars  at  a  time  when  Carthage 
was  occupied  by  a  revolt  of  her  subjects  in  Africa.  The  unjust  seizure 
of  the  islands  was  one  of  the  causes  which  helped  most  directly  to  bring 
about  the  second  Punic  war.  The  islands  thus  unjustly  acquired  did 
not  prove  much  of  a  blessing  to  Rome.  The  low-lying  coast  lands 
were  unhealthy;  the  mountains  teemed  with  brigands,  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  reduce  to  and  keep  in  order.  At  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces  Augustus  had  originally  assigned  the  two  islands  to  the  Senate, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  brigandage  Tiberius  had  himself 
since  taken  them  over,  and  they  were  governed  till  the  time  of  Nero 
by  the  emperor.  Nero  had  given  them  back  to  the  Senate,  but  the 
officer  in  charge  was  still  styled  procurator.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  the  presence  of  Otho's  fleet  in 
their  neighbourhood  had  at  first  secured  the  islands  for  the  Othonians 
(ii.  16).  But  Pacarius,  the  procurator,  out  of  hostility  to  Otho  deter- 
mined  that  Corsica  at  any  rate  should  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  He  had  murdered  those  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
oppose  his  designs,  and  forced  the  islanders  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
chief  of  his  choice.  But  when  he  proceeded  further  to  drill  them  and 
to  attempt  to  make  them  submit  to  military  discipline  the  unruly 
natives  repented  of  their  weakness  in  giving  way  to  him ;  they  bided 
their  tirae,  caught  him  unprotected  and  off  his  guard,  murdered  him, 
and  carried  off  his  head  as  a  trophy  to  Otho.  Yet  the  acquisition  or 
loss  of  the  islands  did  not,  as  Tacitus  says,  affect  very  much  the  main 
issue  of  the  war ;  and  as  Viteilius  and  Vespasian  successively  conquered 
on  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  neighbouring  sea  passed  along 
with  Italy  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  (ii.  16). 
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9.  Alpbs  Maritimae,  Raetia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum 

Four  small  provinces  encircled  Italy  on  the  west  and  north — the 
Alpes  Maritimae,  Raetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum.  They  were  all  finally 
subdued  by  Augustus,  and  all  owed  their  organisation  to  him;  all 
ezhibit  the  same  general  characteristics.  They  were  all  minor  pro- 
vinces,  governed  by  procurators  directly  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
Each  of  them  was  garrisoned  not  by  Roman  troops  but  by  cohorts  and 
alae  of  the  allies,  supported  by  a  native  militia.  Augustus's  object  in 
thus  organising  them  was  to  keep  the  great  military  commands  at  a 
distance  from  Italy  and  to  encircle  that  country  by  a  cordon  of  minor 
states  from  which  no  immediate  danger  would  have  to  be  apprehended, 
but  which  yet  should  be  sufficiently  near  to  the  great  armies  of  the 
frontier  to  make  a  revolt  dangerous  and  unlikely.  Thus  Raetia  was 
kept  in  check  by  the  camp  at  Vindonissa,  Vindelicia  and  Noricum  by 
the  standing  camps  in  Pannonia. 

The  Alpes  Maritimae  was  constituted  a  province  by  Augustus  in  14 
B.c,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  organising  the  whole  Alpine 
frontier  of  Italy.  It  was  governed  by  a  procurator,  and  was  protected 
by  forces  of  the  allies  raised  among  its  native  Ligurian  population.  It 
covered  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  the  Western  Riviera,  but 
also  followed  the  line  of  the  Alps  inland  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Tacitus,  who  probably  knew  it  personally  since  his  father-in-law  had  a 
house  in  the  district,  speaks  of  it  as  a  prosperous  country — the  fields  full 
of  crops,  the  houses  standing  open  (ii.  1 2).  The  thriving  town  of  Albinti- 
milium,  the  capital,  was  sacked  by  the  Othonians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  against  Vitellius.  In  the  sack  the  mother  of  Agricola  lost 
her  life,  and  much  of  Agricola's  patrimony  was  plundered  (Ag.  7). 
The  raid,  however,  into  this  defenceless  district  did  not  influence  the 
main  issue  of  the  war,  nor  was  the  Othonian  fleet  able  even  to  effect 
a  serious  diversion  by  threatening  the  coasts  of  the  Narbonensis.  The 
Vitellians  were  then.  too  strong  in  Gaui,  Otho's  fleet  too  weak  in  troops 
for  the  Viteilians  to  feel  the  line  of  their  advance  even  threatened. 
For  a  moment  later  on  the  district  once  more  appears  on  the  scene. 
Fabius  Valens,  flying  before  the  forces  of  Vespasian,  sought  and  found 
with  Marius  Maturus,  procurator  of  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  a  safe  though 
a  temporary  shelter.  On  his  venturing,  however,  to  attempt  a  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  he  was  captured  at  the  Stoechades 
Insulae  by  Valerius  Paulinus,  procurator  at  Forum  Julii,  and  carried  off 
in  triumph  to  the  Flavian  leaders  (iii.  42,  43). 

Three  small  districts  of  nominally  independent  tribes,  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Alpes  Graiae,  Cottiae,  and  Penninae,  separate  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  Raetia.  This,  though 
far  more  important  than  the  tiny  district  of  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  yet 
resembled  it  in  its  main  features — that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  imperial 
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province  goveraed  by  a  procurator,  had  no  standing  army  quartered 
in  it,  but  was  protected  by  its  own  native  troops  and  militia.  The 
legion  stationed  at  Vindonissa  served  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  it  had 
at  the  time  of  its  original  conquest  been  deprived  by  the  Romans 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  conquered  in 
16  and  15  rc.  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  the  adopted  sons  of  Augustus, 
and  owed  its  organisation  as  a  province  to  the  first  emperor.  It 
embraced  within  its  limits  Eastera  Switzerland  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  Tyroi,  the  northern  slopes  of  the  more  -easterly  chain  of  the 
central  Alps.  In  the  period  before  us  it  played  an  early  part  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  joined  Vitellius  immediately  on  hearing  of  his  proclama- 
tion,  and  when  Caecina  was  advancing  into  Italy  and  proposed  to  attack 
the  Helvetii  on  his  way,  he  appealed  to  the  native  levies  of  Raetia  to 
aid  him  in  his  enterprise  by  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  he 
attacked  them  in  front  The  Raeti  listened  only  too  readily  to  his 
commands,  and  were  not  a  little  instrumental  in  procuring  for  him  the 
easy  victory  which  he  obtained  (i.  67).  At  a  later  time  when  Antonius 
Primus,  Vespasian's  general,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  Illyrian 
forces  into  Italy,  Raetia  under  its  procurator,  Porcius  Septimius, 
faithful  to  Vitellius,  threatened  his  right  flank.  The  neighbouring 
province  of  Noricum  was,  however,  favourable  to  the  Flavianist  cause, 
and  its  militia,  together  with  an  ala  Auriana  despatched  by  Antonius  to 
its  assistance,  was  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  forces  of  the  Raetian 
governor  (iii.  5).  Still  the  fact  that  the  Vitellians  kept  the  command 
of  Raetia  was  an  important  element  in  the  situation,  since  it  made  easy 
the  forwarding  of  reinforcements  from  Germany  into  Italy  (iii.  8,  14). 

Vindelicia,  embracing  the  country  north  and  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  as  far  as  the  Upper  Danube,  was  annexed  to  the  Empire 
just  at  the  same  time  with  Raetia,  and  also  received  its  organisation 
from  Augustus,  14  &c  It  perhaps  at  this  time  formed  a  part  or  dis- 
trict  of  Raetia ;  at  any  rate  it  nowhere  appears  as  taking  independent 
action.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  valued  it  chiefiy  as  providing  a 
neutral  territory  between  themselves  and  the  tribes  of  Germany.  Its 
capital  and  only  important  town  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (now  Augs- 
burg).  This  Tacitus  praises  in  the  Germany  as  a  prosperous  and  thriv- 
ing  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-tilled  district. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  city  would  seem  to  have  dated  rather  from 
the  reign  of  Domitian  than  from  the  period  we  are  now  considering. 

The  last  of  the  Italian  frontier  provinces  was  Noricum,  lying 
between  Raetia  and  Vindelicia  on  the  west,  and  Pannonia  on  the 
east,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube  and  on  the  south  partly  by 
Northern  Italy,  partly  by  Dalmatia.  It  embraces  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  now  German  Austria,  This  region,  which  yielded  to  the  Romans 
almost  without  a  struggle,  received  its  organisation  like  Raetia  and 
Vindelicia  from  Augustus.  It  differed,  however,  in  its  subsequent 
development  considerably  from  them.     It  was  far  more  accessible  than 
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they  were  from  Italy,  the  Eastern  Alps  presenting  no  such  barrier  to 
intercourse  as  that  furnished  by  the  Western  Alps.  The  result  was 
that  this  whole  district  was  early  and  corapletely  Latinised.  Roman 
merchants  everywhere  traversed  it ;  Roman  towns  grew  up  in  its  midst. 
At  a  later  date  it  counted  practically  as  a  part  of  Italy,  and  was 
reckoned  such  in  the  arrangements  for  the  levy.  Its  sympathies  in  the 
war  of  69  a.d.  were  just  the  opposite  to  those  of  Raetia.  For  Vitellius 
it  had  no  liking ;  it  threw  itself  heartily  into  the  cause  of  Vespasian 
as  soon  as  his  generals  appeared  on  the  scene.  Its  troops  were  used 
as  a  set-off  to  those  of  Raetia  at  the  time  of  Antonius's  advance  (iii  5) ; 
at  a  later  date  Sextilius  Felix  at  the  head  of  the  Norican  militia  mak- 
ing  his  way  through  Raetia  contributed  an  important  element  towards 
the  final  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Civilis  (iv.  70).  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  explaining  the  divergence  of  view  between  the  two  dis- 
tricts.  As  Tacitus  says,  these  smaller  provinces  took  their  colour  from 
the  legions  with  which  they  were  most  closely  associated ;  the  Pannonian 
army  dominated  Noricum  as  naturally  as  the  German  armies  controlled 
Raetia. 

10.  The  Illyrian  Provinces  and  Thrace 

The  three  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia  were 
included  under  the  name  Iilyricum  in  the  wider  use  of  that  term 
(H.  i.  76).  All  three  provinces,  closely  associated  with  one  another, 
received  their  organisation  from  Augustus  along  with  the  other  frontier 
provinces  of  Italy ;  they  all  joined  in  the  great  Pannonian  revolt  which 
marked  the  years  7  and  8  a.d.  Between  them  they  included  all  that 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  which  lies  north  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
together  with  all  the  district  south  of  the  Danube  which  lay  to  the  east  of 
Noricum,  t.e.  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  States  and  of  Eastern  Austria. 

(1)  Dalmatia  had  been  indeed  long  subject  to  Rome  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  but  little  progress  had  been  made  in  civilising  it  or 
even  in  repressing  the  piracy  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic 
was  infested.  It  was  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  Dalmatian  insurrec- 
tion  in  9  a.d.  that  the  task  of  subjugating  the  country  and  reducing  it 
to  order  was  undertaken  in  good  earnest.  Hitherto  the  towns  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  had  been  Greek  towns,  such  as 
Epidamnus  and  Apollonia,  but  Augustus  now  founded  a  number  of 
colonies  with  Latin  rights,  Epidaurum  (Ragusa),  Narona,  Salonae, 
Iader.  Colonists,  mainly  dispossessed  proprietors  in  Italy,  were  also 
sent  there  to  strengthen  the  Italian  element,  and  gradually  the  whole 
coast-line  adopted  the  Latin  language  and  became  Latinised.  Inland 
the  Latinising  did  not  extend  very  far — the  natural  configuration  of  the 
country,tso  mountainous  and  difficult  of  access,  prevented  that — but  the 
whole  of  the  coast  had  become  before  the  third  century  a  thriving  Latin 
district  In  69  a.d.  the  process  was  going  on,  but  was  not  completed. 
Salonae  was  already  a  prosperous  place,  and  Burnum  and  Delminium, 
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the  standing  camps  of  the  legions,  were  centres  from  which  Roman 
infiuences  were  gradually  spreading. 

In  the  events  of  this  year  Dalmatia  does  not  play  as  leading  a  part 
as  Pannonia  or  even  as  Moesia.  Its  governor  was  Pompeius  Silvanus, 
an  old  and  unenterprising  man  (il  86).  He  had  under  Jiim  two 
legions,  the  nth  (Claudia)  andthe  famous  i4th,  the  latter  having 
been  sent  there  apparently  after  Nero's  death  (ii.  n).  These,  perhaps 
hailing  Otho .  as  Nero's  successor,  had  promptly  declared  themselves 
for  him  (i.  76),  and  detachments  of  them  two  thousand  strong  were  sent 
on  to  join  Otho  at  Brixellum  and  actually  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bedriacum.  After  this  battle  the  14U1  did  not  retum  to  Dalmatia 
but  was  by  Vitellius  sent  back  into  Britain,  so  that  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  only  a  single  legion  in  the  country  when  Vespasian's 
emissaries  came  to  raise  the  district  This,  the  nth,  following  the 
lead  of  the  Pannonian  and  Moesian  legions,  rallied  to  the  standard  of 
Antonius,  and  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  instrumental  in  winning 
over  to  the  same  cause  the  fleet  stationed  at  Ravenna,  which  was 
largely  manned  by  native  Dalmatians.  The  desertion  of  the  fleet  from 
Vitellius  was  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  war.  A  little  later  we 
find  six  thousand  native  Dalmatians  accompanying  the  1  ith  legion  on  its 
advance  into  Italy  (iii.  50),  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  occurred 
in  Vespasian's  fieet  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  sailors  being  drafted 
off  into  the  legions.  At  a  still  later  date  the  nth,  which  seems 
not  meanwhile  to  have  returned  to  Dalmatia,  accompanied  Cerialis  to 
meet  Civilis  in  Gaul  (iv.  68). 

(2)  Pannonia  was  a  large  district  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Noricum,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Danube,  and  extending  so  far 
south  as  to  include  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Save.  Indeed  the 
province  was  gradually  extended  northward  from  these  southern  valleys. 
The  headquarters  of  the  troops  were  originally  at  Siscia  and  Sirmium 
in  the  valley  of  the  Save ;  then  they  were  moved  to  Poetovio  (Pettau) 
on  the  confines  of  Noricum  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave  (this  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  i3th  legion  seems  to  have  been  the  military  capital 
of  the  district  at  this  time,  H.  iii.  1) ;  finally  under  Vespasian  they 
were  planted  at  Carnuntum  (Petronel)  and  Vindobona  (Vienna)  on 
the  Danube  itself.  The  district  was  peopled  by  a  portion  of  the 
same  Albanian  stock  who  inhabited  Dalmatia,  and  offered  in  the  first 
instance  little  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Roman  arms.  It  joined 
indeed  in  the  great  insurrection  of  6-9  A.D.,  but  when  subdued  in  the 
latter  year  did  not  again  renew  the  struggle.  It  gradually  adopted 
Roman  customs  and  the  Latin  language  from  the  legions  stationed  in 
its  midst  Pannonia  formed  in  the  times  of  the  Empire  one  of  the 
great  military  and  so  one  of  the  great  political  centres  of  the  Roman 
world.  "  In  the  army  of  the  Danube  the  Pannonian  corps  held  the 
leading  position,  like  the  Rhenish  in  the  West;  and  the  Dalmatian 
and  Moesian  forces  attached  themselves  to  them  and  were  subordinate 
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to  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  legions  of  Spain  and  Britain  were 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  Rhine  "  (Mommsen).  The  legions  forming 
the  army  of  Pannonia  at  this  time  were  the  i3th  and  the  7th  Galbiana. 
They  espoused  at  once  the  cause  of  Otho  (i.  76)  and  sent  forward 
detachments  to  join  him  at  Brixellum  (ii.  n);  they  seem  to  have  come 
up  soon  enough  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  (ii.  86). 
After  the  battle  the  7th  were  dismissed  to  their  winter  quarters,  but  the 
i3th  were  retained  for  a  time  in  Italy  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  amphitheatres  at  Cremona  and  Bononia  (iL  67).  It  was  with  these 
legions  that  the  movement  in  Europe  for  setting  Vespasian  on  the 
throne  originated.  Antonius  Primus,  the  prime  author  of  it,  succeeded 
in  first  winning  over  to  the  cause  his  own  legion,  the  7th,  and  the 
i3th  shortly  afterwards  joined  him.  Both  legions  smarted  under  their 
recent  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  and  the  i3th  resented  their  employment 
on  the  works  at  Cremona  and  Bononia.  A  conference  of  leaders  was 
held  shortly  afterwards  at  Poetovio,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  an 
immediate  advance  should  be  made  into  Italy.  T.  Ampius  Flavianus, 
the  consular  commander  of  the  district,  offered  no  opposition,  and 
Antonius  Primus  taking  with  him  the  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  the  allies 
commenced  his  march  at  once  (iii.  6).  At  Patavium  the  two  legions 
came  up  with  him  (iii.  7)  (news  of  a  preliminary  victory  in  a  skirmish 
having  already  reached  them)  and  advanced  with  him  to  Verona. 
Both  took  part  in  the  second  fight  at  Bedriacum  and  in  the  subsequent 
siege  and  sack  of  Cremona,  and  the  7th  especially  distinguished  itself. 
Both  legions  accompanied  Antonius  and  Mucianus  in  their  march  to 
Rome,  and  shared  in  the  fighting  in  and  around  the  capital.  The 
7th,  however,  regarded  with  jealousy  by  Mucianus  on  account  of  its 
devotion  to  Antonius,  was  in  the  course  of  the  winter  sent  back  to  its 
quarters  in  Pannonia  (iv.  39).  The  i3th  seems  to  have  gone  back 
some  little  time  later. 

(3)  The  province  of  Moesia  was  occupied  by  Augustus  in 
order  to  keep  in  check  the  barbarous  and  predatory  tribes  that  lay 
beyond  the  Danube.  The  district  itself,  the  Ripa  Thraciae,  as  it  was 
called,  belonged  to  tribes  not  of  the  Albanian  but  of  the  Thracian 
stock.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Pannonia,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine;  from  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Illyria,  it  was  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Haemus  and  Scardus.  It 
comprised  what  is  now  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  Romans  had  done 
at  this  time  little  to  civilise  the  country,  and  it  was  rather  a  district 
commanded  and  controlled  by  standing  camps  than  a  province.  Like 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  the  emperor  kept  the  control  of  it  directly  in 
his  own  hands.  The  country  had  been  conquered  without  any  very 
great  difficulty,  but  the  restlessness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  tribes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhoxolani,  Jazyges,  Daci,  and 
Getae,  made  the  defence  of  the  frontier  a  task  of  difficulty,  and  necessi- 
tated  the  keeping  Up  of  a  large  force  for  the  purpose.     Three  legions 
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at  present  occupied  the  district,  the  3d  Gallica  lately  brought  thither 
from  Syria,  the  7th  Claudia,  and  the  8th  Augusta.  Its  ruler  was  M. 
Aponius.  The  Moesian  legions,  like  the  Pannonian,  early  accepted 
Otho  as  emperor  (L  76).  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  they 
were  called  upon  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  tribes  living  on  tjie  other 
side  of  the  Danube  (i.  79).  This  they  were  able  to  effect  without  any 
great  loss  on  their  own  part ;  the  liberality  with  which  on  this  occasion 
Otho  rewarded  their  services  tended  to  confirm  them  in  hearty  loyalty 
to  him.  They  readily  obeyed  Otho's  summons  to  join  him  in  the 
plains  of  the  Po,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia  on  their  march  into 
Italy.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  impatience  of  Otho  did  not  give 
them  time  to  reach  Bedriacum,  and  hearing  of  the  ruin  of  the  cause 
they  had  adopted  they  returned  from  Aquileia  into  their  winter  quarters 
(ii.  85).  Before  returning  home  they  broke  into  and  plundered  their 
military  chest  The  fear  of  punishment  for  this  offence  made  them  the 
more  eager  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  and  even  before  the 
Pannonian  and  Dalmatian  forces  had  moved  they  had  already  sworn 
allegiance  to  his  cause.  The  3<i,  recently  arrived  from  Syria,  took  the 
lead,  as  was  natural,  in  thus  acting.  When  Antonius  marched  into 
Italy  they  hastened  at  once  to  join  him  (iii.  9,  10),  and  took  their  part 
in  the  fighting  which  followed,  in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  in  the 
sack  of  Cremona.  With  Antonius  they  marched  on  to  Rome.  From 
Rome  the  3d  legion  was  sent  back  into  Syria  by  Mucianus,  who  feared 
them  as  the  ardent  supporters  of  Arrius  Varus  (iv.  39) ;  the  7th  seems 
to  have  retumed  to  its  quarters  in  Moesia,  while  the  8th  was  sent  off  to 
support  Domitian  and  Cerialis  in  Gaul  (iv.  68).  While  the  legions 
were  absent  in  Italy,  the  exposed  district  was  threatened  by  the  Dacians, 
who  had  already  captured  the  minor  forts  by  which  the  bank  of  the 
Danube  was  defended,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  camps  of  the 
legions  when  Mucianus  ordered  up  the  6th  legion  and  succeeded  with 
its  help  in  effectually  checking  them  (iii.  46). 

(4)  Thrace  was  closely  connected  with  Moesia.  Augustus  placed 
the  country  under  the  government  of  Rhoemetalces  of  the  royal  house  of 
the  Odrysae ;  Rhoemetalces  in  return  stood  by  the  Romans  in  the  years 
of  the  Pannonian  revolt  (6-9  a.d.),  though  the  Thracians  generally 
joined  the  insurgents.  In  spite  of  many  uprisings  and  disturbances 
the  country  was  allowed  to  remain  under  its  native  princes  till  the 
year  46  a.d.,  when  Claudius  reduced  it  to  a  regular  province.  Like 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  it  was  by  Claudius  handed  over  to  the  Senate, 
since  it  did  not  reckon  as  a  frontier  district,  nor  was  any  standing 
army  kept  within  it  Though  the  interior  remained  practically  un- 
subdued,  and  the  task  of  civilising  the  population  went  on  in  these 
districts  but  slowly,  there  were  thriving  cities,  chiefly  of  Greek  origin, 
scattered  along  the  coast ;  and  the  population  being  brave  and  warlike 
furnished  a  large  number  of  recruits  to  the  Roman  army,  the  names  of 
Thracians  being  found  in  inscriptions  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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II.  Macedonia  and  Achaia 

The  two  Greek  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  play  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  Histories.  Both  had  no  arniy,  both  were  ruled 
by  senatorial  governors.  In  both  Rome  left  untouched  as  far  as 
possible  the  earlier  Greek  organisation  which  prevailed  when  she 
conquered  them ;  she  made  no  serious  attempt  to  introduce  the  Latin 
Unguage  or  Roman  customs  among  them.  Macedonia  was  no  longer 
as  important  as  it  had  been  under  the  Republic.  With  the  formation 
of  the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  its  governor  was  relieved  of 
all  care  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  Achaia  was  in  the  year 
27  b.c  taken  from  it  and  made  a  separate  administrative  district,  and 
the  neighbouring  tribes  to  the  north  which  had  given  trouble  under 
the  Republic  were  now  finally  subdued.  That  which  gave  Macedonia 
such  importance  as  it  still  retained  was  its  position  on  the  main  road  . 
between  east  and  west  Its  port,  Dyrrhachium,  was  the  usual  port  of 
disembarkation  for  travellers  bound  eastward,  while  the  Via  Egnatia 
which  traversed  the  whole  country  formed  the  most  ordinary  route  of 
communication  between  Rome  and  her  Eastern  possessions.  Along 
this  road  lay  the  most  important  colonies  which  the  country  pos- 
sessed.  Dyrrhachium  itself  had  a  considerable  trade ;  Thessalonica, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  reckoned  almost  as  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Empire ;  Philippi,  the  centre  of  the  gold-mining  district,  was 
a  place  of  wealth  and  consideration.  The  only  considerable  town  not 
on  the  Egnatian  road  was  Stobi,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Erigon 
and  Axius.  Economically  the  country  seems  to  have  languished  under 
the  Empire,  but  its  people  furnished  many  recruits  to  the  Roman  army 
and  more  particularly  to  the  imperial  guard. 

Achaia,  which  included  Thessaly  and  the  afterwards  separated 
district  of  Epirus,  was  like  Macedonia  an  unarmed  and  a  senatorial 
province.  For  a  while,  indeed,  Tiberius,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  taken  over  both  provinces  into  his  own  hands ;  but  Claudius  had 
restored  them  to  the  Senate  and  with  the  Senate  they  still  remained. 
The  policy  of  Augustus,  adopted  also  by  his  successors,  was  to  allow 
the  Greeks  as  much  liberty  as  was  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  and  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  district  itself.  The 
old  Delphic  Amphictyony  was  reconstituted  under  Augustus,  being 
made  to  embrace  within  it  Epirus,  with  its  newly-founded  capital 
Nicopolis,  and  Macedon,  as  well  as  the  older  states.  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  created  into  free  cities,  exempted  from  tribute,  and  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  aflfairs,  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  assess 
their  own  taxes.  Similar  privileges  were  conferred  on  the  communities 
of  free  Laconians,  on  Dyme  and  Patrae.  Corinth,  refounded  by  Julius 
Caesar,  was  made  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  whole  province  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul.  On 
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the  mainland  there  were  created  into  free  cities,  besides  Athens, 
Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Plataea,  Delphi,  Abae,  Elataea,  and  Amphissa;  all 
these  had  within  certain  limits  the  right  of  self-government,  of  managing 
their  own  aifairs,  imposing  their  own  fiscal  burdens  and  electjng  their 
own  magistrates.  The  non-free  towns  were  allowed  to  meet  in  common 
diet  at  Argos,  to  elect  a  Helladarch,  and  to  provide  for  the  'religious 
concerns  of  the  union ;  only  their  resolutions  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  Roman  proconsuL  But  in  spite  of  lenient  treatment  by  the 
emperor  and  the  privileges  thus  conferred  upon  it  the  province  did  not 
thrive.  It  had  suffered  grievously  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  the 
three  decisive  battles  having  then  been  fought  within  its  borders. 
Its  population  faded  away,  industry  declined,  its  cities  decayed,  and 
the  free  cities  were  often  unable  to  maintain  even  decent  order  or 
to  keep  themselves  free  from  debt  The  land  retained  indeed,  in 
virtue  of  its  past  glories,  a  certain  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and 
cultivated  Romans  continued  to  visit  it  for  the  memories  which  were 
associated  with  it,  but  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  mother  of  statesmen 
or  of  soldiers ;  it  contributed  practically  nothing  to  the  Roman  levy, 
and  was  no  longer  of  any  account  from  a  military  or  a  political  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  it  took  no  part  in  the  events 
of  69  a.d.  For  a  moment  indeed  it  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
on  its  coasts  of  a  pretended  Nero  (ii.  8) ;  but  the  impostor  was  quickly 
killed,  the  panic  passed  away,  and  the  land  settled  down  again  into 
a  condition  of  expectancy,  waiting  to  see  to  which  of  the  combatants  it 
would  pass  as  a  prey. 

12.  Asia  Minor 

Asia  Minor  was  divided  at  this  time  into  the  following  provinces — 
Asia,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia. 

(1)  Of  these  Asia  was  at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  im- 

portant     It  passed  to  the  Romans  by  bequest  from  Attalus,  king  of 

Pergamus.     It  was  the  richest  district  of  Asia  Minor,  including  almost 

all  the  fruitful  valleys  which  open  on  to  the  Aegean  Sea ;  it  was  bounded 

by  Bithynia  on  the  north,  by  Lycia  on  the  south,  the  Rhyndacus  which 

runs  into  the  Propontis,  and  Mount  Olympus  forming  the  boundary  in 

the  one  case,  and  a  small  stream  called  the  Calbis  in  the  other.    Galatia 

was  its  neighbour  to  the  east,  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  so 

drawn  as  to  give  to  Asia  the  whole  of  the  river  valleys  which  run  west- 

ward  and  a  considerable  part  of  the   Phrygian  highlands.     It  thus 

comprised  nearly  all  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  the  Aeolian,  Ionian 

and  Dorian  Greek  cities,  as  well  as  most  of  the  adjacent  islands  and 

the  Cyclades.     The  most  flourishing  Greek  cities  in  these  times  were 

Ephesus,  the  capital  of  the  district,  Tralles,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  the  two 

Magnesias,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Rhodes.     Besides  the  towns  of  the 

sea-coast  there  existed  a  number  of  thriving  inland  towns  founded 

also  on  the  Greek  model,  such  as  Synnada,  Apamea,  Laodicea,  and 
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Hierapolis.  These  all  dated  from  a  time  later  than  Alexander's  con- 
quests,  being  founded  for  the  most  part  by  Alexander's  successors,  who 
inherited  from  him  the  policy  of  graecising  the  interior  by  means  of 
these  new  Greek  urban  communities.  Comparatively  few  cities  owed 
their  foundation  to  the  Romans,  as  the  work  had  already  been  done 
before  they  appeared  on  the  scene.  Pergamus  and  Ephesus  shared 
between  them  the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  one 
being  so  de  jure9  the  other  de  facto.  Smyrna  came  very  little  behind 
them  in  importance,  wealth,  and  population.  To  several  other  cities 
the  title  of  metropolis  was  granted  The  rivalry  between  the  different 
states  was  very  keen,  leading  sometimes  even  to  civil  wars>;  but  it  had 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  fomented  local  patriotism  and  led  various 
individuals  to  endow  their  native  states  with  many  munificent  gifts. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  towns  were  free  cities,  not  nearly  as  many 
as  in  Greece  proper,  but  they  were  all  allowed  considerable  liberty  in  the 
organisation  of  their  municipal  institutions  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
dty  authorities.  Under  this  order  of  things  agriculture,  trade,  and 
commerce  flourished ;  the  roads  were  well  kept  up,  and  the  resources 
which  Asia  contributed  to  the  state  treasury  were  among  the  most  con- 
siderable  that  it  received.  Literary  activity  too  prevailed  in  the  different 
towns,  though  nothing  of  first-rate  quality  was  produced.  On  the  other 
hand  Asia  contributed  very  little  to  the  army ;  its  population  was  not 
warlike,  and  from  a  military  point  of  view,  except  for  its  wealth,  it  did 
not  rank  high.  It  was  ruled  by  a  senatorial  governor  who  ordinarily 
resided  at  Ephesus,  but  like  other  senatorial  governors  he  had  no 
troops  at  his  command,  and  could  therefore  take  no  active  part  in  the 
civil  wars  which  raged  around  him. 

Asia,  like  most  of  the  other  provinces,  had  a  diet  partly  political, 
partly  religious  in  character ;  as  political  it  brought  the  grievances  of 
the  province  under  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  as  religious  it  pro- 
vided  for  and  centred  in  the  worship  of  the  emperor.  The  chief  priest 
of  the  emperor's  temple  was  not  only  the  most  eminent  dignitary  of  the 
province,  but  throughout  its  bounds  the  year  was  designated  after  him. 
With  the  temple  were  associated  festal  games,  held  each  year  also  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  The  president  of  these  games,  yearly  elected, 
was  called  Asiarch,  and  the  office  was  highly  prized.  In  time  the 
towns  of  the  province  were  no  longer  content  with  a  single  temple  of 
the  emperor  among  them,  but  sought  each  of  them  to  erect  one  for 
itself.  The  possession  of  a  temple  conferred  distinction  on  the  town 
which  had  it  Round  these  extra  temples  extra  games  and  festivals 
grew  up ;  but  in  the  case  of  these  extra  temples  the  same  individual 
seems  to  have  combined  the  offices  of  chief  priest  and  president  of 
the  games.  To  these  chief  priests  fell  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  wor- 
ships  incompatible  with  that  of  the  emperor  were  tolerated  within  the 
district  over  which  they  presided,  hence  they  took  the  lead  in  virtue  of 
their  office  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians ;  on  the  other  hand, 
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their  territorial  jurisdiction  perhaps  furnished  a  pattem  for  that  of  the 
Christian  bishop. 

For  the  reason  already  given,  Asia  took  very  little  part  in  the  wars 
of  69  a.d.  Like  Achaia,  it  was  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the 
pretended  Nero.  Like  the  rest  of  the  East  it  early  joined  Vespasian's 
cause,  bringing  to  it  wealth  and  supplies,  but  adding  little  to  its  strength 
in  men  (ii.  81).  The  little  we  hear  about  it  in  the  Histories  contrasts 
somewhat  curiously  with  the  prominence  which  it  has  in  the  more  peace- 
ful  times  described  in  the  Annals,  when  its  affairs  form  a  subject  of 
prominent  and  constant  debate  in  the  Senate. 

(2)  Bithynia,  like  Asia,  came  to  the  Romans  by  inheritance.  It 
was  left  to  them  by  Nicomedes,  its  last  king.  Pontus  was  annexed  to 
it  after  the  conquest  of  Mithridates  by  Pompey.  Bithynia  and  Pontus 
between  them  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  Bithynia,  when  the  Romans  took  it  over,  was  far  less  civilised 
and  Hellenised  than  was  Asia.  It  was  also  a  less  rich  and  prosperous 
district.  Under  Roman  administration  the  country  greatly  advanced. 
Its  chief  towns — Nicaea,  Nicomedia,  Prusa,  Juliopolis — grew  to  wealth 
and  importance,  and  it  produced  some  important  writers,  the  most  note- 
worthy  being  Dio,  the  philosopher  of  Prusa,  Arrianus  of  Nicomedia, 
Dio  Cassius  of  Nicaea.  Pontus  was  a  wilder  and  less  civilised  district 
than  Bithynia  proper.  Its  chief  towns  were  Amasia,  Amisus,  and 
Sinope ;  the  last,  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Julius  Caesar.  Besides  these  a  number  of  cities  were 
founded  in  the  interior,  but  they  did  not  greatly  thrive.  Trapezus,  the 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  not  in  Pontus  proper 
but  beyond  its  borders  in  Cappadocian  Pontus,  but  the  fact  that  the 
fleet  was  stationed  there  made  it  a  place  of  importance.  It  was  the 
presence  of  the  fleet  at  Trapezus  which  kept  the  whole  coast  in  order ; 
accordingly,  when  the  ships  were  withdrawn  by  Mucianus  to  accompany 
him  on  his  expedition  into  Italy,  Anicetus,  a  freedman  of  Polemo,  who 
under  Nero  had  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Western  Pontus,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  raise  the  natives  of  the  Pontic  coast  and  to  make  a  raid  on 
Trapezus  itself.  The  insurrection  had,  however,  only  a  brief  success. 
As  soon  as  Vespasian  heard  of  it  he  despatched  Virdius  Geminus,  a 
tried  soldier,  to  suppress  it,  who  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in 
chastising  the  unruly  tribes  and  capturing  Anicetus,  the  author  of  the 
outbreak  (iii.  47,  48).  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  at  this  time  ruled  by 
a  senatorial  governor,  but  were  shortly  after  taken  over  by  the  emperor 
in  exchange  for  the  less  important  district  of  Pamphylia  and  Lycia. 

(3)  Cappadocia  still  ranked  as  an  unarmed  province,  i.e.  it  had 
no  permanent  force  of  troops  stationed  within  it  (ii.  81).  It  had  been 
made  a  province  only  in  the  year  17  a.d.  under  Tiberius  (Ann.  il  42, 
56)  on  the  death  of  its  king,  Archelaus.  Being  on  the  borders  of  the 
Empire  the  emperor  kept  it  in  his  own  hands ;  it  was  governed  by  an 
imperial  procurator.     It  embraced  a  very  wide  extent  of  country,  reach- 
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ing  from  the  coniines  of  Pontus  on  the  north  to  those  of  Cilicia  (which 
now  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria)  on  the  south.  From  the  latter 
country  it  was  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Amanus.  On 
the  east  it  was  separated  by  the  Euphrates  from  Armenia,  which  was 
still  independ€ht  Tiberius,  when  he  took  over  the  province,  proposed 
to  use  its  resources  in  order  to  diminish  by  one-half  the  tax  on  sales, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  a  poor  district  (though  far  more 
thriving  under  Roman  rule  than  it  has  ever  been  since),  and  contained 
only  two  towns  of  importance,  Caesarea  (or  Mazaca),  the  capital,  and 
Tyana.  In  the  war,  like  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  it  threw  its  weight  on 
the  side  of  Vespasian  (ii.  81),  but  its  adhesion  was  of  less  importance 
than  it  would  have  been  afterwards  when  it  had  obtained  from  Ves- 
pasian  a  permanent  garrison  of  two  legions. 

(4)  The    province   of   Galatia  was    formed  out  of   the    earlier 
Galatian  kiugdom  by  Augustus,  25   &c,  after  the  death  ot  its  king 
Amyntas,  successor  of  Deiotarus.     The  province  consisted  of  two  parts 
— Galatia  proper,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Halys,  with  a  Celtic  popula- 
tion  divided  into  three  tribes  of  Tectosages,  Tolistoboii,  and  Trocmi, 
who  centred  round  the  three  towns  of  Ancyra,  Pessinus,  and  Tavia ; 
and  secondly,  the  wide-lying  district  of  Lycaonia  to  the  south  and  east, 
which  extended  to  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia.     This  latter 
district,  inhabited  not  by  a  Celtic  but  by  an  Asiatic  race,  had  been 
annexed  to  his  dominions  by  Amyntas,  whom  Antony  had  employed  to 
repress  the  brigandage  and  piracy  which  was  rife  in  that  part  of  the 
world     Augustus  in  constituting  his  new  province  retained  the  existing 
arrangement,  merely  handing  over  to  Pamphylia  such  parts  of  the  coast 
district  as  could  not  be  conveniently  governed  from  Galatia.     The 
further  to  repress  the  brigandage  and  piracy  from  which  the  district 
suffered  he  established  in  Lycaonia  a  number  of  colonies  of  Roman 
veterans — Antioch  and  Cremna  in  Pisidia,  Parlais  in  Southern  Lycaonia, 
Iconium,  added  to  afterwards  by  Claudius,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  farther  east  Comana.     The  region,  though  poor  and  always 
apt  to  be  disturbed,  attained  by  means  of  these  settlements  a  fair 
measure  of  order  and  prosperity.    Galba  placed  the  province  of  Galatia 
and  its  neighbour  Pamphylia  under  a  single  governor,  Calpurnius  As- 
prenas  (ii.  9).     It  was  by  his  energy  that  the  pretended  Nero  was  sup- 
pressed  and  captured.     Galatia  had  no  regular  army  quartered  in  it, 
but  its  inhabitants  and  those  of  Lycaonia  were  accounted  far  braver 
than   the  neighbouring  Greeks  and  Asiatics  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  5,  3), 
and  were  largely  drawn  upon  for  recruits  by  the  Roman  commanders. 

(5)  The  coast  regions  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  which  since  Claudius's 
time  had  been  united  under  a  single  command,  though  their  formation 
into  a  province  had  a  considerable  effect  in  suppressing  piracy,  were 
not  in  themselves  important.  They  were  at  this  time  an  imperial  pro- 
vince  and  ruled  by  a  procurator.  The  chief  towns  were — in  Lycia, 
Myra;  in  Pamphylia,  Perga,  Attalia,  and  Aspendus.      The  western 
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part  of  Cilicia  was  at  this  time  included  in  Pamphylia,  while  its  eastern 
and  more  fruitful  portion  was  annexed  to  Syria. 

Besides  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  there  were  interposed  between 
them  and  the  Parthian  empire  certain  more  or  less  dependent  king- 
doms.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of*  Rome, 
which  always  sought  to  interpose  between  herself  and  any  formidable 
neighbour  a  buffer  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-dependent  state.  The  iirst 
of  these  was  Armenia.  Armenia  at  this  time  was  governed  by  Tiridates. 
Tiridates  was  the  nominee  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologaesus,  but  accord- 
ing  to  an  agreement  concluded  by  the  Roman  general  Corbulo  in 
66  A.D.  he  had  received  his  crown  from  Nero's  hands.  Practically, 
however,  Armenia  counted  as  part  of  the  Parthian,  not  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  as  such  took  no  part  in  the  wars  of  the  period. 

Sophene  being  the  south-western  district  of  Armenia,  lying  along 
the  upper  Euphrates,  formed  at  this  time  part  of  the  dominions  of 
King  Sohaemus.  He  threw  in  his  lot  with  Vespasian  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Syria  (iL  81),  and  is 
mentioned  also  (v.  i)  as  furnishing  troops  for  the  Judaic  war. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  kingdom  of  Commagene  lying  still  farther 
south.  It  was  a  strip  of  land  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mount 
Amanus,  north  by  the  Taurus  range,  east  by  the  Euphrates,  south 
by  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Its  king,  Antiochus,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Seleucids,  and  the  richest,  according  to  Tacitus,  of  the 
subject  kings,  brought  like  Sohaemus  early  help  to  Vespasian,  and 
was  in  this  way  instrumental  in  securing  for  him  the  throne  (ii.  81). 

13.  Cvprus,  Crete,  and  Cyrene 

Closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor,  though  not  locally,  yet  in  the 
character  of  their  population,  were  the  two  outlying  provinces  of  Cyprus 
and  of  Crete  and  Cyrene.  They  were  both  senatorial  provinces ;  both  had 
a  population  mainly  Greek,  but  with  a  certain  admixture  of  barbarians ; 
both  had  a  large  Jewish  settlement  established  in  their  midst.  Neither 
counted  for  much  in  the  Civil  War.  Cyprus  was  visited  by  Titus, 
attracted  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  shrine  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  on  his 
return  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  East  The  people  of  Cyrene  are 
merely  mentioned  as  bringing  to  justice  their  proconsul,  Antonius 
Flamma,  in  the  early  days  of  Vespasian's  reign  (iv.  45).  The  island  of 
Crete,  which  formed  a  single  province  along  with  Cyrene,  was  even  less 
important  at  this  time  than  the  former  district  Mentioned  incidentally 
once  or  twice  in  the  Annals,  it  is  passed  oVer  altogether  in  the  Histories, 
except  that  Tacitus  alludes  to  it  (v.  2)  as  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the 
Jewish  race. 

14.  Syria 

The  province  of  Syria  was  the  most  important  tff  the  Roman 
commands  in  the  East,  ranked  indeed  first  in  importance  of  all  the 
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commands  in  the  Roman  world.  Naturally  it  was  a  command  the 
disposal  of  which  the  emperor  kept  in  his  own  hands.  It  was  more 
important  than,the  two  commands  in  Germany  in  this  way,  that  while 
the  military  force  with  which  the  commanders  were  entrusted  was  the 
same,  four  legions  in  each  case,  the  two  commands  in  Germany, 
besides  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  check  on  one  another,  were  almost 
exclusively  military,  as  the  civil  district  attached  to  each  was  com- 
paratively  small  and  unimportant,  whereas  in  Syria  the  control  of  a 
rich  and  important  province  was  combined  with  the  military  command. 
The  Syrian  command  further  resembled  the  German  commands  in  this, 
that  in  both  cases  the  governors  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier  and  for  the  control  of  an  important  district  within  it  The 
legions  in  the  two  Germanies  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  the  frontier 
against  the  Germans,  and  on  the  other,  were  actually  though  not  nomin- 
ally  entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  order  throughout  the  Gauls ;  so 
the  Syrian  legions  were  at  once  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the 
Euphrates  frontier  against  the  Parthians,  and  also  kept  in  such  order  as 
they  could  the  turbulent  province  in  which  their  headquarters  were  situ- 
ated.  There  was,  however,  one  difference  between  the  German  forces 
and  the  Syrian,  that  the  German  forces  were  mainly  gathered  in  great 
military  camps,  Vetera  for  the  lower,  Mogontiacum  for  the  upper 
province,  while  the  Syrian  legions,  though  they  had  detachments  along 
the  frontier  and  along  the  borders  of  the  eastern  desert,  had  their 
headquarters  and  were  permanently  stationed  in  the  towns  of  Syria 
itself,  above  all  at  Antioch,  which,  like  Alexandria,  required  the 
presence  of  a  military  force  to  keep  it  in  anything  like  order.  This 
fact  acted  most  detrimentally  on  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the 
Syrian  troops,  and  an  energetic  general  like  Corbulo  had  flrst  to 
accustom  his  soldiers,  corrupted  by  their  town  life,  to  habits  of  order 
and  discipline,  before  he  ventured  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  by  which  Syria  was  occupied 
belonged  to  the  same  Semitic  stock  as  the  Jews,  but  before  the  Romans 
entered  the  country  this  native  population  had  been  already  largely 
Hellenised.  The  land  had  come  within  the  wide  extent  of  Alexander's 
dominions,  and  after  his  death  his  successors,  the  Seleucidae,  had  set 
themselves  in  earnest  to  impart  Greek  civilisation  to  the  native  popula- 
tion.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country  they  had  founded  towns 
on  the  Greek  modei,  or  had  reorganised  in  accordance  with  Greek 
ideas  towns  already  existing.  Alike  to  their  new  foundations  and 
to  the  previously-existing  Syrian  cities  they  had  given  Greek  names, 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  old  Syrian  names  often  subsisted  side  by 
side  with  the  newer  Greek  appellation.  Even  the  famous  townS  of  the 
Syrian  coast  received  like  the  rest  a  Greek  organisation.  But  though 
Greek  political  institutions  were  thus  made  everywhere  to  prevaii,  the 
Syrian  tongue  remained  the  common  language  of  the  country  and  the 
Syrian  gods  remained,  at  least  among  the  common  people,  the  popular 
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deities.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
Syrians  produced  little  of  excellence  in  literature  (though  some  of 
their  orators  were  famous),  and  were  looked  upon  rather  as  a  corrupting 
force  than  an  ennobling  element  in  the  Roman  world. 

The  seat  of  government  and  the  chief  headquarters  of  the  troops 
was  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  near  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  province.  Antioch  owed  its  foundation  to  one  of  the  Seleucid 
princes,  Seleucus  Nicanor.  After  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
country  it  had  prospered  so  much  that  it  now  reckoned  as  the 
third  greatest  city  of  the  Empire,  coming  only^after  Rome  itself 
and  Alexandria.  It  was  a  city  of  great  extent  ana  of  much  natural 
beauty;  its  suburb  Daphne,  after  which  it  was  sometimes  named 
Epidaphnes,  was  reckoned  the  finest  park  and  pleasure-ground  in  the 
world.  It  possessed  an  abundant  and  beautiful  water-supply  such 
as  no  other  ancient  city  could  boast.  Its  chief  street  was  four  and  a 
half  miles  long,  with  a  covered  colonnade  on  either  side  and  a  broad 
carriage-way  in  the  middle.  Its  public  buildings  were  unusually  iine 
and  stately,  and  the  whole  environs  of  the  city  were  filled  with  the 
villas  of  rich  merchants  and  well-to-do  professional  men.  It  was  not 
indeed  like  Alexandria,  a  great  centre  of  trade  itself,  not  being  well 
situated  for  the  purpose,  but  those  who  had  made  their  wealth  in  trade 
elsewhere  flocked  to  Antioch  to  spend  in  its  pleasures  the  wealth  they 
had  amassed.  Its  population,  partly  Greek,  partly  native  Syrian,  partly 
Jewish,  partly  Roman,  was  industrious  and  quick-witted,  but  pleasure- 
loving,  satirical,  turbulent,  and  vicious  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The 
Romans  regarded  it  as  the  most  debased  and  the  most  demoralising 
population  in  the  whole  Empire,  and  they  were  probably  not  mistaken. 

The  province  generally  was  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  rich  too  in 
manufactures.  The  soil,  then  everywhere  well  irrigated  and  carefully 
cultivated,  brought  forth  in  abundance  fruits  of  all  kinds — vines,  olives, 
and  wheat.  All  these  things  the  country  exported.  Among  its  manu- 
factures  were  linen,  purple,  silk,  and  glass.  The  Syrian  merchants  who 
dealed  in  these  goods  frequented  every  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
established  themselves  in  separate  quarters  at  Ostia  and  Puteoli ;  when 
they  had  made  their  fortunes  they  constantly  returned  home.  It  was  their 
presence  which  made  Antioch  the  home  of  luxury  and  elegance  which 
it  had  at  this  time  become.  Next  to  Antioch,  Apamea,  higher  up  the 
Orontes,  was  the  chief  seat  of  Syrian  wealth,  and  an  even  greater  seat 
of  Syrian  trade.  The  merchants  of  Apamea  outdid  those  of  Antioch 
itself  in  energy  and  enterprise.  Other  important  cities  were  Tripolis, 
Berytus,  Anthemusias,  Bambyce,  Epiphaneia.  Syria,  besides  producing 
manufactures  of  its  own,  still  continued  to  be  the  emporium  for  the 
goods  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  and  the*  Persian  Gulf.  These  came  to 
the  Syrian  ports  in  caravans  across  the  desert,  and  the  transmission  of 
these  foreign  wares,  while  it  tended  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the 
native  products,  added  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of^JnCcountry.     As 
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has  been  already  stated,  the  eastern  and  fertile  portion  of  Cilicia  was 
on  the  formation  of  the  province  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  incor- 
porated  with  Syria  for  administrative  purposes,  and  increased  the  re- 
sources  of  the  province.  The  eastern  frontier  of  the  province  was,  as 
far  as  possible,  defended  against  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
by  the  establishment  of  a  cham  of  forts  and  the  creation  of  a  series  of 
more  or  less  independent  kingdoms,  Chalcis  and  Iturea  on  the  north, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Nabateans  on  the  south.  The  latter  was  at  this 
time  a  thriving  state  under  the  rule  of  Malchus,  son  of  the  Aretas 
mentioned  in  St  PauFs  Epistles.  Its  capital  was  Petra,  and  its 
idominions  extended  as  far  as  Damascus  on  the  north,  and  embraced 
the  upper  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  on  the  south.  It  grew  rich 
by  means  of  the  considerable  caravan  trade  which  passed  through  its 
borders. 

Syria  played  a  great  and  even  a  decisive  part  in  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Historics.  The  four  legions  by  which  at  this  time  the  country 
was  occupied  were  the  3d  Gallica,  the  4th  Scythica,  the  6th  Ferrata, 
and  the  i2th  Fulminatrix.  Of  these  legions,  however,  the  3d  was 
apparently  quite  early  in  the  year  moved  into  Moesia,  and  there  took 
the  lead  in  proclaiming  Vespasian  emperor  (ii.  85).  The  commander 
of  the  legions  and  governor  of  the  province  was  Marcus  Licinius 
Crassus  Mucianus,  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  the  Crassi  Liciniani. 
He  had  in  early  youth  striven  to  rise  by  cultivating  the  friendships  of 
thegreat  (H.  L  10).  He  had  even  counted  Messalina  among  his  patrons. 
Claudius  had  become  jealous  of  him,  and  banished  him  to  the  depths 
of  Asia.  Under  Nero  he  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
had  risen  apace.  He  had  been  consul  in  66  A.D.,  and  the  next  year 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  Syria.  Tacitus  describes  him 
as  a  mixed  character,  one  with  respect  to  whom  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  his  virtues  or  his  vices  predominated. 

In  the  proclamation  of  Galba  and  of  Otho  as  emperors  Mucianus 
seems  to  have  acquiesced,  and  had  formally  given  in  his  adhesion  to 
Otho  (i.  76);  but  when  Vitellius  proved  the  victor  at  Bedriacum 
neither  his  own  inclination  nor  the  eagerness  of  his  soldiers  allowed 
him  to  remain  quiercent  (ii.  6).  The  East  could  not  brook  that 
the  armies  of  the  West  should  have  the  pre-eminence  unchal- 
lenged,  and  force  /their  nominee  on  the  Roman  world.  He  held 
thrpugh  Titus  communications  with  Vespasian,  at  that  time  in 
command  in  Judaea.  Unable  at  last  to  resist  any  longer  the  im- 
petuosity  of  his  troops,  he  takes  the  decisive  step  and  openly  calls 
on  Vespasian  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  Empire  (ii.  76). 
The  two  had  met  at  Berytus.  Returning  thence  to  his  province 
he  ente^ed  the  theatre  at  Antioch  and  announced  to  the  assembled 
people  that  the  soldiers  of  Judaea  had  taken  the  lead  in  proclaiming 
their  commander  emperor.  The  whole  province,  including  the  subject 
kings,  took  iire  at  once  and  threw  themselves  heartily  into  the  cause. 
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In  the  division  of  functions  it  was  agreed  that  while  Vespasian  himself 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  there  to  seize  the  corn-supply  of  Rome  and  if 
necessary  starve  the  capital  into  submission,  to  Mucianus  should  be 
entrusted  the  task  of  leading  the  advance  into  Italy  (ii.  81).  He  at 
once  set  himself  to  raise  troops,  to  find  money,  to  negotiate  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  for  the  safety  of  the  frontiers.  The  fleet  was  soon 
moved  from  the  Euxine  to  meet  him  at  Byzantium,  and  he  himself 
began  his  march  towards  Italy.  In  the  actual  attack  on  Italy  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  fiery  haste  of  Antonius  Primus  and  of  the  Pannonian 
and  Moesian  legions.  The  battle  of  Bedriacum  had  already  been 
fought  and  won  before  he  appeared  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  detained  as 
he  was  for  a  time  by  the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  Dacian  invasion 
of  Moesia  (iil  46).  When  he  arrived  he  had  to  encounter  the  jealousy 
of  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus,  who  could  ill  endure  that  he 
should  wrest  from  them  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  they  considered 
due  to  their  own  exertions.  But  arrived  in  Rome  his  presence  soon 
availed  to  silence  the  murmurs  which  had  been  heard  before  (iv.  n); 
all  the  reality  of  power  passed  naturally  into  his  hands,  and  he  remained 
practical  ruler  of  the  Empire  till  the  appearance  of  Vespasian  in  the 
capital. 

15.  Judaea    « 

Judaea  at  this  time  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  a  Roman  province 
since  it  had  been  for  some  time,  and  was  still,  in  a  condition  of  active 
revolt  After  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  44  a.d.  his  dominions 
were  transferred  once  again  to  a  Roman  procurator.  First  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  and  then  Agrippa  II  were,  however,  appointed  to  assist 
the  procurators  by  taking  the  control  of  all  religious  matters.  The  first 
procurator  appointed  was  Crispus  Fadus;  then  came  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander;  after  him  Felix,  and  then  Festus.  Under  Gessius  Florus, 
Festus's  successor,  the  insurrection  began.  Gessius  Florus  is  said  to 
have  fermented  it  by  cruelty  in  order  to  avoid  impeachment  for  his 
extortion  and  misgovernment  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  there  were 
certainly  plenty  of  elements  of  disturbance  present  in  the  land  to  pro- 
mote  an  outbreak.  The  Zealots,  or  assassins  as  the  Romans  called 
them,  infested  the  mountains  and  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  with 
their  Roman  oppressors.  In  the  towns,  particularly  in  Caesarea,  the 
Greek  and  Jewish  populations  were  bitterly  opposed,  and  in  turn 
pillaged  and  waged  war  on  one  another.  In  Jerusalem  itself  the 
Zealots  overpowered  the  more  moderate  party  and  were  bent  on  forcing 
on  the  war. 

The  actual  war  began  in  66  a.d.  by  the  massacre  of  the  Roman 
garrison  in  Jerusalem ;  almost  at  the  same  time  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation  in  Caesarea  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  sea-coast  was 
put  to  the  sword  by  the  Greeks.  In  their  turn  the  Jews  in 
other    places    took   vengeance    on    their    oppressors.       Caius    Ces- 
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tius  Gallus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  had  under  these  circum- 
stances  to  be  called  in  to  stay  the  insurrection.  He  succeeded  in 
capturing  Joppa,  when  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  put  to  death, 
and  in  September  appeared  before  Jerusalem  itself.  But  he  could  not 
take  the  capital,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  had  even  to  purchase 
a  hasty  retreat  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  baggage  and  his  rear-guard.  The 
Roman  government,  at  last  alarmed,  sent  Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  war.  Vespasian  had  already  seen  con- 
siderable  service ;  he  had  served  in  Germany  and  Britain,  and  had 
been  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  retained  still  many  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Sabine  yeoman  class,  from  which  he  sprang.  He  had  not  liked,  and 
had  not  pretended  to  like,  Nero's  singing.  That  emperor,  perhaps  be- 
cause  he  wanted  a  capable  general,  perhaps  out  of  revenge,  had  chosen 
him  to  conduct  the  difficult  and  troublesome  Jewish  war.  He  was 
given  three  legions  to  carry  it  on — the  ioth  Fretensis,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  old  army  of  Syria;  the  5th  Macedonica,  which  had  been 
brought  up  firom  the  West,  from  Moesia,  in  63  a.d.  to  take  part  in  the 
Parthian  war  then  raging ;  and  the  i5th  Apollinaris,  summoned  at  the 
same  time  from  Pannonia.  Besides  these  he  had  the  usual  force  of 
auxiliary  troops,  and  contingents  furnished  by  four  client  kings — the  kings 
of  Commagene,  Emessa,  Nabatea,  and  Agrippa,  who  was  sovereign  of  a 
part  of  Palestine.  His  total  force  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men  in 
all  (M.  P.  R.  E.  ii.  210,  211).  In  the  spring  of  67  a.d.  this  army  was 
brought  together  at  Ptolemais  and  advanced  into  Palestine.  Vespasian 
employed  the  whole  of  his  first  campaign  in  bringing  into  his  power  the 
fortresses  of  the  small  dj$trict  of  Galilee  and  of  the  coast  as  far  as  As- 
calon,  forty-five  days  being  spent  in  the  reduction  of  the  little  town  of 
Jotapata  alone.  During  the  winter  of  67-68  one  legion  lay  at  Scytho- 
polis  on  the  southern  borders  of  Galilee,  the  two  others  in  Caesarea. 

In  the  second  year,  i.e.  in  the  earlier  part  of  68  a.d.,  Vespasian 
reduced  the  Transjordanic  territory,  particularly  the  two  important 
towns  of  Gadara  and  Gerasa,  and  then  took  up  his  position  at  Emmaus 
and  Jericho.  Starting  from  this  base  he  successively  occupied  Idumaea 
on  the  south,  and  Samaria  on  the  north,  so  that  by  the  summer  of  68  a.d. 
Jerusalem  was  surrounded  on  every  side.  The  siege  of  the  city  itself 
was  just  beginning  when  news  reached  him  of  Nero's  death  and  Galba's 
proclamation  as  emperor,  and  Vespasian  thereupon  broke  up  the  siege, 
waiting  for  further  orders.  Before  these  orders  arrived  the  good  season 
of  the  year  had  come  to  an  end,  and  nothing  more  could  be  attempted 
till  the  foilowing  spring.  When  the  spring  came  Galba  was  already 
overthrown,  and  Vespasian  and  his  soldiers  waited  alike  to  see  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  Otho  and  Vitellius.  The 
soldiers  indeed  had  a  mind  at  once  to  proclaim  their  leader  emperor ; 
but  the  policy  of  Mucianus  and  Vespasian  prevailed  against  their  eager- 
ness,  and  delay  was  for  the  present  resolved  upon.  When  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum  settled  the  matter  in  Vitellius's  favour  Vespasian  for 
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a  while  hesitated,  doubtful  whether  he  had  at  his  command  forces 
sufficient  to  meet  the  renowned  armies  of  Germany  (il  74,  75).     A 
speech  of  Mucianus,  delivered  at   Berytus,  where  he   had  gone  to 
meet  him,  at  last  decided  him.     Immediately  after  their  parting  he 
returned  to  Caesarea,  and  then  his  soldiers  meeting  him  informally 
proclaimed   him   emperor.     Within   two   days   all   Syria   had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him,   Egypt  had  already  joined  him,  and   Sohaemus, 
prince  of  Emessa,  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  and  Agrippa  II 
(having  made  good  his  escape  from  Rome),  had  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  him.     At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Berytus  it  was  settled  that  Titus 
should  remain  behind  to  conduct  affairs  in  Judaea,  that  Mucianus 
should  undertake  the  advance  on  Italy,  while  Vespasian  himself  re- 
paired  to  Egypt,  where  in  the  person  of  its  praefect,  Tiberius  Alexander, 
he  was  already  possessed  of  a  staunch  ally.     The  story  of  the  Judaic 
war  is  left  incomplete  in  that  part  of  the  Historics  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  though  in  the  beginning  of  Book  V  we  have  an  invaluable 
fragment  upon  it     During  the  year  69  a.d.  nothing  was  accomplished, 
only  the  conquests  already  made  good  were  retained  and  the  position 
%  of  the  army  in  front  of  Jerusalem  not  abandoned  (v.  10).     At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  70  a.d.  Titus,  with  a  force  considerably  increased 
beyond  that  which  his  father  had  commanded,  comnffenced  the  siege. 
He  had  the  three  legions  which  had  served  under  his  father — the  5th, 
ioth,  and  i5th,  and  received  in  addition  the  i2th  from  Syria  and  por- 
tions  of  the  aad  and  the  3d  Germanica  from  Alexandria  (v.  1).     After 
a  number  of  skirmishes,  not  always  favourable  to  the  Romans,  the 
defenders  were  at  last  driven  within  the  walls.     The  Romans  settled 
not  to  starve  out  the  city,  but  to  take  it  by  storm.     Titus's  ambition 
for  military  glory  and  his  eagerness  to  get  back  to  the  pleasures  of 
Rome  were  believed  to  have  contributed  to  this  determination.     The 
natural  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  formidable  character  of  the  for- 
tifications,  made  the  task  of  storming  it  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
From   the   north   alone  could  the  enterprise  be  attempted  with  any 
chance  of  success,  and  here  a  triple  wall  had  been  erected.     With 
desperate  energy  each  wall  was  defended ;  but  the  faction  iights  within 
the  city  when  John  of  Giscala,  Simon,  and  Eleazar  had  entrenched 
themselves  at  different  points  made  the  task  of  the  assailants  easier. 
The  walls  were  gradually  stormed ;  then  the  Temple  fell ;  last  of  all 
Mount  Zion  was  captured.     In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  Temple 
and   almost   the  whole   city  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  and  the 
Romans  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  rebuilt     At  the  close  of  the 
war  Roman  policy  towards  the  Jews  completely  altered.      Hitherto 
they  had  been  treated  with  tolerance,  at  any  rate  in  the  East,  had  been 
allowed  much  liberty,  and  had  had  the  almost  complete  control  of  their 
own  religious  affairs ;  alike  in  Palestine  and  in  the  cities  throughout  the 
East  they  had  been  permitted  to  form  themselves  into  self-governing 
communities.    Now,  not  only  were  they  forbidden  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
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or  to  reinhabit  Jerusalem,  but  the  temple  of  Onias,  near  Heliopolis, 
not  far  from  Memphis,  the  great  Jewish  sanctuary  in  Egypt,  was  shut 
up,  divested  of  its  votive  offerings,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in 
it  interdicted  (M.P.R.E.  ii.  217).  Caesarea  was  converted  into  a 
Roman  colony,  a  new  Greek  colony  was  founded  at  Samaria  under 
the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  while  security  for  the  future  good  order 
of  the  land  was  taken  by  the  establishment  on  the  desolate  site  of 
Jerusalem  of  a  camp  for  a  legion  and  its  contingent  of  auxiliaries,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina. 

16.  Egypt 

Egypt  occupied  at  this  time  a  place  unique  and  singular  in  the 
Roman  world.  It  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  the 
provinces  under  imperial  administration.  The  importance  attached  to 
it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  emperor  kept  the  administration  of  it 
permanently  in  his  own  hands,  forbidding  senators  even  to  enter  it 
without  express  permission,  while  he  ruled  it  through  a  Roman  knight 
whom  he  appointed  directly  himself.  Further  proof  of  its  unique 
position  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  when  Vespasian  had  resolved 
on  attempting  to  seize  the  throne,  he  chose  the  occupation  of  Egypt  as 
his  own  share  in  the  enterprise,  leaving  to  subordinates  even  the 
invasion  of  Italy  itsel£  What  gave  to  Egypt  this  unique  importance 
was  partly  its  own  almost  unassailable  position,  partly  the  share 
contributed  by  it  to  the  corn-supply  of  Rome,  one  third  of  the  whole 
quantity  required  being  derived  from  it,  partly  the  very  considerable 
contribution  it  made  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 

Besides  appqinting  its  knightly  prefect  the  emperor  filled  up  directly 
himself  several  other  of  the  more  important  posts  in  the  administration. 
The  country  outside  the  towns  was  divided  into  thirty-six  districts  or 
nomes  (vofwL),  usually  named  after  some  god  whose  temple  was  the 
centre  of  the  district  These  land-districts  were  quite  destitute  of 
autonomy;  administration,  taxation,  justice,  were  all  placed  in  the  hands 
of  imperial  officials.  Nor  was  the  case  much  otherwise  with  the  cities ; 
they  too  had  no  common  council  elected  by  themselves,  no  elective 
magistrates;  they  were  ruled  by  officers  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
There  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  no  common  diet  for 
Egypt,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  districts  and 
states,  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  many  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
emperor  himself  ruled  throughout  the  land,  by  means  of  the  representa- 
tives  whom  he  had  himself  appointed.  The  revenues  throughout  the 
province  went  direct  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  reached  a  very 
large  amount — twenty  million  bushels  of  wheat  (derived,  however,  in 
part  front  the  extensive  imperial  domain-lands)  besides  a  considerable, 
though  unascertainable,  sum  of  money. 

The  Hellenes  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  placed  in 
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an  exceptionally  favoured  position  as  compared  with  the  native  Egyp- 
tians.  They  had  been  less  heavily  taxed,  less  subject  to  personal  mal- 
treatment  and  indignity ;  they  alone  might  serve  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  army;  they  alone  were  eligible  for  municipal  office.  Under 
Roman  rule  they  retained  most  of  their  privileges.  A  native  Egyptian 
could  not  attain  to  Roman  citizenship,  a  Greek  by  entering  *the  army 
could,  while  the  highest  offices  were  restricted  to  Roman  knights ;  a 
Greek  after  he  had  obtained  the  citizenship  was  sometimes  appointed  to 
the  higher  posts,  and  the  lower  offices  were  almost  entirely  filled  by  them, 
principally  by  Greeks  from  Alexandria,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  native  Egyptians.  Even  from  the  auxiliary  forces  the  native  Egyp- 
tians  were  as  a  rule  excluded,  and  those  were  recruited  consequently 
almost  solely  from  the  Greeks.  The  only  service  on  which  native 
Egyptians  were  employed  was  the  manning  of  the  fleet,  a  purpose  for 
which  slaves  were  still  largely  used  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  occupation  of  the  natives  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
This  at  the  time  we  are  considering  was  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
perfectioa  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  mainly  depends  on  the 
yearly  overflow  of  the  Nile.  In  Roman  times  the  iiuindation  was 
artincially  extended  by  means  of  waterworks,  canals,  ditches,  and 
reservoirs,  so  that  while  before  the  Roman  occupation  a  rise  of  only 
eight  cubits  produced  a  failure  in  the  harvest,  and  a  full  harvest 
required  a  rise  of  fourteen  cubits,  in  Roman  times  eight  cubits  sufficed 
to  secure  a  sufficient,  twelve  a  bountiful,  crop.  The  crops  raised  were 
chiefly  wheat,  vegetables,  vines,  and  the  date-palm.  The  wheat  harvest 
principally  went  to  Rome  and  formed,  as  we  have  already  sajd,  almost 
the  most  important  item  in  its  corn-supply,  the  yield  from  Africa  alone 
being  equal  or  superior.  The  taxes  on  the  population  who  farmed  the 
land  were,  as  they  are  alas !  still,  exceedingly  heavy,  and  left,  after  they 
were  paid,  a  very  narrow  margin  for  the  people's  support.  While  agri- 
culture  formed  the  staple  industry  of  the  country  districts  and  of  the 
native  population,  trade  and  manufactures  were  carried  on  in  the  towns 
particularly  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.  The  chief  articles 
of  manufacture  were  linen  (Egyptian  linen  had  long  been  famous 
throughout  the  world),  glass,  paper,  and  other  products  of  the  papyrus 
plant  Besides  its  native  industries  Egypt  was  the  great  emporium  for 
all  the  products  of  the  East,  and  the  passage  of  such  goods  through 
the  country  f brought  wealth  also  to  its  inhabitants.  The  granite  and 
porphyry  so  largely  used  in  the  later  buildings  of  imperial  Rome  came 
mainly  from  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  but  the  full  development  of  this 
trade  belongs  to  a  later  date.  The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  extended 
to  the  east  not  only  all  along  the  Red  Sea,  as  far  south  as  Zanzibar  on 
the  African  coast,  but  even  to  the  ports  of  India.  The  chief  Egyptian 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea  were  Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos  in  the  central 
district,  and  farther  north  Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris,  and  Clysma.  From 
Myos   Hormos  goods  were  often  taken  overland  to  Coptos  on  the 
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Nile,  and  thence  carried  down  the  river  to  Alexandria.  To  the  west 
Egyptian  ships  conveyed  corn  to  Ostia,  but  the  Egyptian  merchants 
had  in  Italy  no  permanent  factories  like  their  Syrian  rivals. 

The  capital  of  the  whole  country  and  second  city  in  the  Empire 
was  Alexandria.  It  was  inhabited  mainly  by  Greeks  and  by  Jews.  Its 
free  population  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  Lagidae  to 
300,000;  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  reached  a  still  higher  total. 
Its  situation,  less  beautiful  than  that  of  Antioch,  was  far  more  favourable 
for  commerce,  and  its  actual  commerce  was  far  greater.  The  popula- 
tion  of  the  town  was  quick-witted  and  turbulent — as  quick-witted  as 
that  of  Antioch  and  more  turbulent.  Constant  feuds  raged  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  was  also  a  large  colony  in  the 
city,  feuds  which  not  unfrequently  broke  out  into  actual  street-wars. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Alexandria  was  the  great  liter- 
ary  society  which  congregated  there,  having  its  centre  in  the  Museum. 
This  society  produced  indeed  not  much  first-rate  original  work,  but 
an  infinite  amount  of  laborious  learning,  systematisation,  and  research. 
It  organised,  analysed,  and  reproduced  the  earlier  original  literature  of 
Greece,  and  added  to  it  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  physical  science  and 
of  ingenious  speculation. 

The  forCe  which  controlled  the  country  in  69  a.d.  consisted  of  two 
legions,  the  22d  Deiotariana  and  the  3d  Cyrenaica.  Its  prefect  was 
Tiberius  Alexander,  himself  a  Jew  by  descent  He  had  previously  been 
procurator  of  Judaea.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  without  scruple  the 
accession  of  Galba,  nor  did  he  move  against  Otho  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  (i.  76).  As  soon,  however,  as  Vespasian  became  a  candi- 
date  for  the  Empire  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  his  cause,  and  it 
was  at  Alexandria  that  Vespasian  was  first  proclaimed  emperor  on  ist 
July.  That  was  counted  as  the  birthday  of  the  new  reign  (ii.  79). 
Vespasian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  selected  Alexandria  as  the  scene 
of  his  own  operations  in  the  events  which  followed.  His  object  was 
(iii.  48)  to  hold  it  and  also  Africa,  and  so,  possessed  of  both  the  main 
corn-supplies,  to  starve  the  city  into  submission.  At  Alexandria  he 
received  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Bedriacum  or  Cremona.  There  he 
remained  during  the  winter,  and  through  the  spring  and  summer  of 
70,  until  the  Etesian  winds  were  over;  there  he  performed  those 
strange  miracles  which  seem  among  the  best  attested  of  cures  wrought 
by  the  mere  effect  of  faith  in  the  recipients  of  them.  Apparently  after 
his  departure  from  Alexandria  some  of  the  army  stationed  there  was 
despatched  to  reinfor.ce  Titus,  who  was  just  preparing  for  his  final 
effort  in  the  Judaic  war  (v.  1). 

V.  Pn  the  Charactbrs  of  Galba,  Otho^  and  Vitellius 

Tacitus's  skill  as  an  analyst  of  character  is  great  and  is  admitted. 
On  none  of  his  portraits  does  he  seem  to  have  expended  more  pains 
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than  on  those  of  the  three  emperors  who  succeeded  one  another 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months ;  and  their  characters  were  such  as 
to  furnish  in  many  respects  an  exceilent  foil  one  to  the  other.  To 
some  extent  we  are  able  to  check  the  sketches  he  has  left  for  us, 
for  in  the  case  of  all  three  we  have  the  parallel  lives  of  Suetonius, 
compiled,  it  would  seem,  firom  independent  sources,  diiferent  from 
those  of  which  Tacitus  has  mainly  made  use,  and  for  the  flrst  two  we 
have  the  elaborate  studies  of  Plutarch  as  welL  Plutarch,  it  is  true, 
seems  in  the  main  to  have  followed  the  same  authorities  which  Tacitus 
employed,  but  he  has  in  many  respects  supplemented  Tacitus's  account, 
and  represents  a  point  of  view  somewhat  difierent  firom  his. 

Lucius  Sulpicius  Servius  Galba  (for  such  seems  to  have  been  his 
name  in  full)  was  in  many  respects  a  typical  Roman  aristocrat  He 
came  of  a  distinguished  family  both  on  his  father*s  and  his  mother^s 
side,  and  is  said  to  have  been  himself  not  a  little  proud  of  his  ancestry, 
putting  up  in  his  hall  after  he  became  emperor  a  pedigree  which  traced 
back  on  his  father*s  side  his  descent  to  Jove,  on  his  mother^s  to 
Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos.  The  Sulpician  house  from  which  he  was 
sprung  had  indeed  contributed  many  distinguished  names  to  the 
service  of  the  Roman  state.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  conducted 
with  success  the  first  Macedonian  war,  another  had  distinguished 
himself,  partly  indeed  for  his  cruelty,  in  Spain;  his  great-grandfather 
had  been  one  of  Caesar's  most  capable  and  active  officers  in  Gaul,  but 
had  ultimately  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  against 
him;  his  grandfather  had  been  renowned  as  a  learned  lawyer,  while 
his  father  had  gained  the  consulship  and  acquired  wealth  and  fame  as 
a  pleader.  His  mother^s  family  was  even  more  distinguished.  His 
mother,  Mummia  Achaica  by  name,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Caius 
Lutatius  Catulus,  the  last  great  princeps  senatus,  the  most  respected  of 
all  names  under  the  late  Republic;  her  great-grandfather  was  Mummius, 
the  destroyer  of  Corinth.  It  was  no  doubt  in  part  this  distinguished 
descent  which  led  Vindex  to  single  out  Galba  for  the  dangerous 
distinction  of  Nero's  proposed  successor,  and  which  led  the  Senate 
on  Nero's  death  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  made  by  this  comparatively 
obscure  provincial  rebeL  Nor  had  Galba's  own  previous  career  been 
unworthy  of  the  great  ancestry  from  which  he  was  sprung.  There  is  a 
story  told,  though  with  considerable  variations  in  detail,  that  in  his  early 
youth  either  Augustus  or  Tiberius  had  predicted  of  him  that  he  was 
destined  one  day  to  enjoy  a  brief  taste  of  empire.  (See  Tac  Ann.  vi.  20 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6;  Dio,  lvii.  19;  Suet  Galb.  4.).  He  devoted  himself 
at  first  to  the  service  of  Livia,  with  whom  he  was  connected  through 
his  father's  second  marriage,  and  gained  through  her  influence  his  earliest 
advance  in  public  life.  After  holding  the  praetorship  before  the  legal 
age,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  it  by  introducing  to  the  Roman 
public  the  novel  spectacle  of  elephants  performing  on  the  tight  rope, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Aquitania,  an  office  which  he  held  for  a 
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year.  In  33  a.d.  he  was  advanced  to  the  consulship,  succeeding  in 
that  office  curiously  enough  L,  Domitius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
and  himself  succeeded  in  it  by  Salvius  Otho,  father  of  Otho  the  future 
emperor.  By  Caius  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Lentulus  Gaetulicus 
as  commander  in  Upper  Germany,  40  A.D.,  and  managed  by  well- 
timed  severity  to  re-establish  discipline  which  had  been  relaxed  by  the 
ambitious  leniency  of  his  scheming  predecessor  (Ann.  vi.  30).  The 
incursions  too  of  the  German  tribes  into  the  province,  which  under 
Gaetulicus's  lax  rule  had  become  habitual,  he  sternly  restrained,  and  so 
approved  himself  and  his  army  to  the  young  emperor  that  he  and  his 
soldiers  were  singled  out  by  him  for  signal  marks  of  favour  and  special 
rewards.  On  the  news  of  Caius's  assassination  reaching  his  province 
he  was  urged  by  many  of  his  friends  to  seize  the  throne,  and  earned 
the  goodwill  of  Claudius  by  refusing  to  do  so.  He  accompanied  that 
emperor  on  his  expedition  into  Britain  (Claudius  deferring  the  expedition 
for  ten  days  to  give  Galba  time  to  recover  from  a  passing  ailment),  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa.  This  post  again  he 
filled  with  firmness  and  distinction,  restoring,  as  before  in  Germany, 
that  discipline  to  the  army  which  it  so  sorely  needed,  and  re-establishing 
in  the  province  that  internal  peace  and  external  security,  to  give  it 
which  he  had  by  an  extraordinary  choice  been  selected  for  the 
command.  On  his  return  to  Rome  honours  were  heaped  upon  him ;  he 
received  the  ornamenta  triumphalia,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
decemviral  college,  of  the  sodales  Titii,  and  the  Augustales.  After 
this  for  a  time  he  retired  from  public  life  and  lived  on  in  seclusion  to 
the  middle  of  Nero's  reign.  At  that  time,  in  the  year  60  a.d.,  he  was 
selected  by  the  emperor  to  fill  the  post  of  governor  of  the  Tarraco- 
nensis.  In  his  new  province  he  exhibited  at  first  the  same  qualities 
of  sternness,  integrity,  vigilance,  and  activity  which  had  characterised 
his  earlier  commands ;  but  warned  at  length  that  his  energetic  adminis- 
tration  was  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Nero  he  sank  into  apparent  apathy 
and  sloth,  anxious  to  avoid  by  these  means  a  fate  which  otherwise 
too  surely  awaited  him. 

The  movement  which  carried  Galba  to  the  throne  originated  in  no 
sense  with  Galba  himself ;  his  was  scarcely  the  mind  to  conceive  in  his 
old  age  so  vast  and  so  venturous  a  project ;  in  all  the  events  which 
followed  he  was  largely  the  victim  of  circumstances,  guided  rather  by 
the  course  of  affairs  than  guiding  it.  The  first  impulse  came  from  his 
neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Caius  Julius  Vindex.  Vindex, 
anxious  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  oppressive  load  of  taxation  under 
which  it  groaned,  and  well  aware  that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  a 
successful  rising,  unless  he  could  enlist  some  great  Roman  name  in  his 
cause,made  overtures  toGalba,apparently  as  one  only  among  several  lead- 
ing  provincial  governors  whom  he  had  solicited.  Galba  at  first  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposals ;  but  presently  warned  that  Nero  had  got 
scent  of  the  treasonable  correspondence,  and  led  to  believe  that  his  own 
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death   had  been  resolved  upon,  he  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  a  movement  which,  if  not  successful,  would  necessarily  entail  his 
ruin.     He  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  not  indeed  emperor,  but 
legate  of  the  people  and  the  senate  of  Rome.     He  had  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  6th  legion  and  the  population  of  the  Tarraconensis  to 
espouse  a  cause  which,  in  the  provinces  at  any  rate,  the  tyranny  of 
Nero  inevitably  made  popular.     He  raised  troops,  convened  a  senate 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  province,  and  instituted  for  himself  a  body- 
guard  of  youths  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet  Zife,  cio).    When,  however, 
the  insurrection  in  Gaul  had  proved  entirely  abortive,  the  army  which 
Vindex  had  collected  had  been  shattered  and  destroyed  by  the  legions 
of  Germany,  and  Vindex  had  confessed  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  by 
his  own  suicide,  Galba  shrank  from  the  risk  he  had  incurred  and 
would  fain  again  have  returned  to  that  condition  of  careless  ease  and 
security  which  the  steps  he  had  already  taken  had  made  for  him 
impossible.     The  action  meanwhile  of  others  elsewhere  had  earned  for 
him  an  impunity  and  success  which  his  own  want  of  firmness  and 
resource  had  by  no  means  merited     Verginius  in  Gaul  had  refused  to 
receive  the  crown  which  the  impetuosity  of  his  victorious  soldiers  had 
again  and  again  tried  to  force  upon  him,  and  had  insisted  on  leaving 
to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  the  choice  of  who  Nero's  successor 
should  be.    In  Rome  itself  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  co-praefect  of  the  prae- 
torian  guard,  had  by  the  promise  of  an  unheard-of  donative  from  Galba 
stolen  away  from  Nero  the  hearts  of  his  chosen  soldiery.     The  work 
which  the  promises  of  Nymphidius  had  begun  was  finished  by  Nero's 
own  pusillanimity,  and  the  praetorians  took  part  in  the  execution  of  a 
tyrant  whom  they  had  long  ceased  to  respect  and  now  no  longer  feared. 
The  news  of  Nero's   desertion  by   his   soldiers,   of  his   flight,   and 
subsequently  of  his  death,  and  of  the  patriotic  self-renunciation  of 
Verginius,  restored  to  Galba  the  confidence  which  had  at  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  forsaken  him.     As  soon  as  messengers  arrived  notifying  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  on  Nero's  death  emperor  by  Senate 
and  people,  he  at  once  assumed  the  title  and  set  out  towards  Rome  to 
take  possession  in  actual  presence  of  the  now-vacant  throne. 

Arrived  in  Rome  he  proved  a  grievous  disappointment  to  every 
class  and  order  in  the  community.  The  very  soldiers  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Spain,  already  disgusted  by  the  long  march  they  had 
been  forced  to  make,  resented  his  untimely  attempts  to  maintain  the 
ancient  discipline,  had  had  their  hearts  stolen  away  from  him  on  the 
march  by  the  courtly  manners  and  friendly  open  ways  of  Salvius  Otho, 
and  secretly  murmured  that  they  to  whom  he  owed  everything  had 
received  no  adequate  recognition  or  reward.  The  exasperation  of  the 
praetorians,  however,  was  much  greater  and  more  deeply  rooted. 
Nymphidius,  after  being  mainly  responsible  for  Nero's  overthrow,  had, 
when  he  found  himself  supplanted  in  the  command  of  the  guard  by 
Laco,  and  his  services  but  scantily  recognised,  determined  to  attempt 
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to  secure  for  himself  the  power  which,  if  transferred  to  Galba,  would 
bring  him  little  profit  or  advancement  The  praetorians,  however, 
refused  to  listen  to  his  blandishments,  closed  the  gates  of  their  camp 
against  him,  and  when  he  tried  to  force  his  way  in  set  upon  him  with 
their  swords  and  murdered  him.  These  were  services  for  which  they 
naturally  enough  expected  to  be  requited.  Instead,  not  only  was  there 
no  mention  of  making  good  the  magnificent  promises  held  out  to  them 
by  Nymphidius,  but  even  the  more  moderate  donative  paid  to  the 
city  troops  when  Claudius  and  Nero  had  been  successively  raised  by 
their  consent  to  the  throne,  was  in  the  present  instance  refused  them ; 
and  a  saying  of  Galba  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  levelled 
at  themselves  was  bruited  about  among  them  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
emperor  chose  his  soldiers  and  did  not  buy  them."  Nor  was  this  all, 
perhaps  it  was  not  even  the  worst  They  recognised  that  one  who  had 
been  set  upon  the  throne  by  legionary  troops,  and  held  his  ofiice  in 
virtue  of  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  would  inevitably  regard  them  with  far 
other  eyes  than  those  with  which  emperors  who  had  been  raised  to 
power  directly  by  their  will  looked  at  them ;  while  Galba's  dismissal  of 
some  of  the  centurions  who  had  been  intimate  with,  or  had  been 
promoted  by  Nymphidius,  spread  alarm  amongst  all,  each  considering 
that  his  turn  might  come  next  In  such  a  condition  of  feeling  it 
scarcely  needed  the  bribery  of  Salvius  Otho  to  stir  them  to  revolt 

Nor  were  the  population  of  Rome  much  better  disposed  to  the 
new  emperor  than  the  soldiery.  The  lower  people  had  genuinely  loved 
Nero.  They  suffered  little  from  his  crimes  and  vices ;  his  youth,  his 
good  looks,  his  affability,  his  love  of  the  games,  of  pomp,  display,  and 
magnificence,  had  all  commended  him  to  them.  In  his  place  they 
found  a  feeble,  gouty  old  man,  hardly  known  to  them  by  sight,  whose 
niggardliness  soon  passed  almost  into  a  by-word  and  a  proverb,  and 
who  did  not  care  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  those  games  and  shows 
which  long  use  had  made  almost  a  necessary  part  of  their  daily  life. 
He  had  surrounded  himself  too  with  favourites  who  would  not 
allow  him  to  call  his  soul  his  own,  of  whom  fame  spoke  and  spoke 
justly  as  of  ill  repute.  Vinius,  Laco,  and  Icelus  would  have  sufficed  to 
ruin  by  their  vices  even  a  popular  emperor ;  to  Galba  they  soon  left 
scarcely  a  chance.  Nor  had  his  entry  into  the  city  been  such  as  to 
raise  him  in  the  people's  affection  and  esteem.  The  perhaps  necessary 
executions  of  Cingonius  Varro,  of  Fonteius  Capito,  of  Clodius  Macer, 
had  filled  men's  minds  with  a  certain  horror,  and  when  Galba  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  charge  into  the  unarmed  ciassiarii,  and  had  insisted 
afterwards  on  decimating  them,  the  people  shuddered  at  the  bloody 
spectacle.  Even  the  Senate  and  the  upper  classes  the  emperor  had 
managedjn  some  degree  to  alienate.  The  execution  without  trial  of 
Petronius  Turpilianus,  by  rank  a  consular,  an  unarmed  and  defenceless 
old  man,  had  given  great  and  just  offence.  Galba's  subservience  to 
his  three  favourites,  his  schoolmasters,  as  they  scoffingly  called  them, 
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deprived  the  nobles  of  the  influence  to  which  they  considered  they  were 
entitled,  while  his  failure  to  consult  them  even  in  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  however  much  they  might  approve  the  justice  and  the  motives 
of  his  choice,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  them.  They  wished  at  least 
to  have  the  semblance  of  power  even  if  they  had  lost  its  substance. 

And  so  when  Galba  fell  he  fell  with  scarcely  a  friend  to  defend 
him  or  even  to  mourn  him.  He  whom,  before  he  had  been  emperor, 
all  would  have  pronounced  fit  for  the  post  had,  when  the  opportunity 
came  to  him,  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  No  doubt  it  was  his 
very  virtties  which  had  in  part  helped  to  ruin  him, — his  sternness,  his 
old-fashioned  views  of  discipline,  his  carefulness,  his  integrity.  But 
virtues  alone,  or  at  any  rate  virtues  of  the  kind  which  Galba  possessed, 
do  not  fit  a  man  for  high  place ;  there  needs  besides  .a  certain  width  of 
mind,  a  certain  largeness  of  view,  a  certain  genial  sympathy,  a  power  of 
rising  to  the  opportunities  which  high  estate  furnishes;  in  all  these 
qualities  Galba,  in  common  with  most  of  his  order  at  Rome,  was 
singularly  deficient,  and  because  he  was  deficient  in  them  his  career 
reckons  among  the  many  sad  failures  which  history  records. 

Tacitus's  account  of  Otho  has  been  attacked  from  two  sides.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  in  the  sketch  of  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life  Tacitus  has  been  too  favourable  to  him,  and  has  in- 
vested  it  with  a  halo  of  glory  to  which  it  is  not  really  entitled,  since 
Otho  had,  after  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  practically  to  take  the  choice 
between  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life  or  being  captured  by  the  enemy ; 
on  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained  that  Tacitus,  sympathising  with  the 
senatorial  point  of  view  and  following  in  the  main  authorities  who 
wrote  from  a  senatorial  standpoint,  has  done  something  less  than  justice 
to  Otho  himself,  over-rating  his  crimes  and  errors  and  under-stating  or 
slurring  over  the  difficulties  which  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  and 
ill-will  of  the  senatorial  leaders  surrounded  his  whole  career.  I  shall 
indicate  certain  reasons  which  incline  me  to  adopt  this  latter  view. 

Marcus  Salvius  Otho  was  in  almost  every  respect  a  complete  contrast 
to  his  predecessor  Galba.  Unlike  Galba  he  belonged  not  to  any  one 
of  the  great  Roman  houses,  but  to  the  provincial  nobility  of  Etruria. 
His  mother  was  sprung  from  no  very  distinguished  stock,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman  knight  His  grandfather  was  a  favourite  with 
Livia  Augusta,  and  rose  into  note  in  that  way.  His  father,  a  brave 
and  capable  officer,  served  faithfully  first  Tiberius  and  then  Claudius, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct  that  he  honoured 
him  with  the  compliment  that  the  utmost  he  could  wish  was  that  his 
children  might  not  be  unworthy  of  him.  The  young  Otho  himself  was 
unfortunately  brought  up  not  in  the  camp  but  in  the  court ;  he  was 
in  quite  early  youth  a  favourite  of  Nero,  and  was  believed  to  have 
shared  in  the  worst  excesses  of  that  emperor.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  at  his  house  that  Nero  met  Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  deserted 
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her  husband  to  become  Otho's  wife ;  she  was  willing  to  forsake  Otho 
in  turn  in  order  to  become  the  Consort  of  Nero;  but  we  may  well 
accept  Tacitus's  later  and  more  charitable  version  of  the  story,  accord- 
ing  to  which  Otho  did  not  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  was  sent 
off  by  Nero  to  the  governorship  of  Lusitania  in  order  to  remove  from 
his  path  a  troublesome  rivaL  Certain  it  is  that  Otho  retained  his  affec- 
tion  for  the  worthless  Poppaea  even  to  the  end.  In  Lusitania,  accord- 
ing  to  all  the  accounts,  he  ruled  with  diligence  and  uprightness,  and 
managed  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people  whom  he  governed ;  some- 
thing  of  his  fathe^s  spirit  would  seem  here  to  have  descended  upon  him. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  retumed  to  Rome  in  Galba's  train  in  the 
hope  and  with  the  expectation  of  being  adopted  as  his  successor,  and 
that  it  was  the  disappointment  of  seeing  Piso  preferred  before  him  that 
led  him  immediately  to  enter  on  the  conspiracy  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  Galba.  Yet  there  can  also  be  but  little  doubt  that  Otho  had  already 
perceived  the  inherent  weakness  of  Galba's  position,  and  had  made 
preparation  in  advance,  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery  on  the 
march,  and  with  the  praetorians  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Rome,  for  taking 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  hereafter  arise.  The  oppor- 
tunity  came  soon  enough  in  the  ever-growing  discontent  of  the  prae- 
torians  with  Galba,  a  discontent  brought  to  a  head  by  Galba's  refusal 
to  grant  them  a  donative  at  the  time  of  Piso's  adoption.  For  the 
murders  of  Galba  and  Piso,  it  was  the  soldiers  rather  than  Otho  who 
were  primarily  responsible,  though  he  seems  to  have  acquiesced  readily 
enough  in  the  deeds  when  done.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne 
Tacitus  speaks  as  if  Otho's  character  had  gone  on  steadily  deteriorating 
("quorum  flagitia  ac  dedecus  apertiore  in  dies  fama  noscebantur," 
ii.  37),  and  he  had  given  more  and  more  unequivocal  signs,  as  tiine 
went  on,  of  an  intention  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Nero.  Yet  there 
is  little  in  Otho's  own  acts,  as  Tacitus  has  himself  recorded  them,  to 
warrant  such  a  contention.  Otho's  reported  joy  (L  44)  when  the  news 
of  Piso's  death  was  brought  him  may  well  have  been  an  invention  of 
his  enemies,  and  Tacitus  gives  it  only  as  a  report  Even  if  it  was  not 
so,  we  fear  that  the  code  of  Roman  morality  in  Otho's  time  would 
not  in  another  have  blamed  such  exultation  very  severely,  and  very  few 
pretenders  to  a  throne  have  been  found  to  grieve  over  the  removal 
of  a  rivaL  The  two  next  recorded  acts  of  Otho  are  distinctly  in 
bis  favour — his  treatment  of  Marius  Celsus  and  his  dealing  with  the 
question  of  furloughs  in  the  army.  Celsus  refused  to  deny  his  loyalty 
to  Galba,  boasted  of  it,  and  represented  it  to  Otho  as  a  claim  deserving 
recognition.  Otho  allowed  the  justice  of  the  claim,  admitted  Celsus 
into  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  chose  him  one  of  the  leaders 
for  the  war  now  impending  against  Vitellius.  The  plan  by  which  he 
paid  out  of  his  own  purse  a  fixed  yearly  compensation  to  the  centurions, 
in  place  of  the  blackmail  which  they  had  previously  exacted  from  the 
soldiers  as  the  price  of  their  yearly  leave  of  absence,  is  allowed  by 
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Tacitus  to  have  worked  well,  and  was  adopted  by  Vitellius  as  soon 

as  he  ascended  the  throne.     It  became  afterwards  a  settled  rule  of 

the  service.     Tacitus  indeed  finds  great  fault  with  him  for  leaving  to 

the  praetorians  the  choice  of  their  own  commanders.     Such  a  course 

was,  no  doubt,  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  Roman  discipline,  but  it 

provided  at  any  rate  the  soldiers  with  commanders  whom  they  could 

trust,  and  one  at  least  of  whom  remained  faithful  to  Otho  till  his  latest 

breath.     With  the  execution  of  Tigellinus,  the  worst  probably  of  all 

Nero's  creatures,  which  was  Otho's  next  public  act,  Tacitus  could  in 

accordance  with  his  own  principles  find  no  direct  fault ;  he  might  have 

admitted  that  Otho  in  ordering  it  showed  nerve  in  which  Galba  had 

failed ;  and  in  Otho,  who  counted  himself  as  one  of  Nero's  cntourage^ 

it  required  more  nerve  than  it  would  have  required  in  Galba.     If  in 

the  case  of  Calvia  Crispinilla,  whom  public  opinion  also  marked  out 

for  vengeance,  he  showed  less  firmness,  this  may  be  excused  by  the 

consideration  that  she  had  now  a  powerful  husband  to  defend  her,  and 

Otho,  even  more  than  his  successors,  may  have  felt  that  his  position 

was  not  sufficiently  established  to  allow  him  to  incur  needlessly  power- 

ful  enmities ;  and,  after  all,  Crispinilla's  crimes  were  not,  so  far  as  we 

know,  of  a  kind  to  put  her  at  all  on  a  level  with  Tigellinus.     She  was 

hated  by  the  populace  because  she  was  supposed  to  have  attempted  in 

Nero's  interests  to  starve  them  by  cutting  off  the  African  corn-supplies 

(i.  73).      The  next  charge  which  Tacitus  has  to  bring  against  Otho 

is  that  of  undue  haste  in  the  allotment  of  offices,  and  of  precipitancy 

in  restoring  to  dignity  and  position,  either  in  their  own  person  or  in 

that  of  their  descendants,  not  only  those  who  had  unjustly  suffered 

under  previous  emperors  but  also  those  who  had  been  punished  for  real 

crimes.     Such  want  of  caution  on  the  empero^s  part  is  indeed  to  be 

regretted ;  yet  it  does  not  look  at  any  rate  like  an  undue  treading  in 

Nero's  steps,  and  Tacitus  does  not  deny  that  the  reparation  made 

was  in  many'cases  just  and  desirable.      Respecting  Tacitus's   next 

ground  of  complaint  against  Otho  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  cer- 

tainty.     Tacitus  says  that  he  bestowed  with  ill-considered  profusion 

gifts  and  privileges  to  the  allies  and  the  provinces.    Spain,  on  which  most 

of  these  favours  were  bestowed,  was  at  the  moment  wavering  between 

his  cause  and  that  of  his  opponent ;  it  need  scarcely  surprise  us,  there- 

fore,  if  he  did  his  best  to  win  it  over  to  his  allegiance ;  and  after  all 

who  was  the  loser  by  what  Spain  gained  ?     Such  acts  as  this  are  the 

almost  necessary  devices  of  one  who  finds  himself  still  insecurely  seated 

on  his  throne.     If  they  do  as  little  harm  as  Otho's  seem  to  have  done 

to  his  country  or  to  individuals,  we  readily  forgive  them.     The  notion 

that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  name  of  "  Nero  Otho  "  to  win  the  favour 

of  the  lowest  populace  we  might,  perhaps,  dismiss  as  a  fabrication  of 

his  enemies,  did  not  Cluvius  Rufus  also  seem  to  attest  it    Yet  even  here 

we  have  no  proof  that  Otho  ever  carried  his  supposed  intention  into 

effect     The  next  recorded  episode,  that  of  the  outbreak  of  the  prae- 
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torians,  which  originated  with  the  cohort  stationed  at  Ostia,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  suspicions  with  which  the  soldiers  regarded  the 
relation  of  the  senators  to  the  emperor  of  their  choice.  Otho  seems  to 
have  acted  well  on  the  occasion,  doing  what  he  could,  alike  to  allay  the 
panic  of  the  senators  and  the  unreasoning  fury  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  into  his  mouth  was  one  which  no  com- 
mander  need  have  been  ashamed  to  make.  He  acknowledges  the 
personal  loyalty  of  the  praetorians  to  himself,  and  warns  them  that 
they  must  not  allow  it  to  carry  them  to  lengths,  which  would  endanger 
their  cause  and  his,  by  arraying  the  great  name  of  the  Senate  in  opposi- 
tion  to  it  That,  moreover,  he  did  not  consider  the  suspicions  of  the 
troops  as  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  senators  towards  himself  wholly  ground- 
less,  may  be  gathered  from  the  care  which  he  takes  to  carry  the  main 
bulk  of  the  Senate  with  him  when  he  sets  out  for  the  seat  of  war. 
That  he  should  have  insisted  on  doing  this  Tacitus  professes  to  con- 
sider  a  harsh  measure ;  yet  it  was  under  all  the  circumstances  scarcely 
more  than  a  measure  of  ordinary  precaution.  Taking  a  review,  then, 
of  all  these  facts  we  shall,  I  think,  condude  that  while  Otho's 
antecedents  had  no  doubt  been  bad,  and  there  was  much  in  his 
earlier  career  to  excuse  and  to  justify  alarm,  and  admitting  also  that  he 
had  gained  his  throne  by  means  not  creditable  to  him,  means  which  to 
a  large  extent  placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  praetorians  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  it,  yet  his  actual  conduct  on  the  throne  was  not  such 
as  to  deserve  the  censure  which  Tacitus  heaps  upon  it,  and  that  the 
historian,  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  that  conduct,  represents  not  the 
verdict  of  impartial  history  but  that  of  a  clique  influenced  alike  by 
fear  and  by  dislike. 

And  as  in  Book  I.  Tacitus  has  exaggerated  the  blame  which 
can  fairly  be  laid  at  Otho's  door,  so  in  Book  II  he  has  minimised 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  lukewarmness  and  bad  faith  of 
the  senatorial  leaders  who  accompanied  him  to  the  war.  No  doubt 
the  campaign  was  greatly  mismanaged;  it  seems  almost  a  pity 
that,  if  he  was  not  himself  goinjg  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  war  and  the  control  of  afiairs,  he  ever  quitted  Rome, 
though  perhaps  the  soldiers  would  hardly  have  been  induced  to  leave 
the  city  without  him ;  his  election  to  remain  at  Brixellum  while  the  issue 
was  being  fought  out  at  Bedriacum  was,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  fatal  to 
the  spirit  and  tnorale  of  his  troops ;  his  determination  to  fight  at  once 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Pannonian  and  Moesian  legions, 
in  the  teeth  too  of  the  advice  of  Paulinus,  the  ablest  of  his  generals, 
seems  little  short  of  madness.  But  the  troops,  at  any  rate,  were 
profoundly  convinced  that  there  was  treachery  from  the  very  first  on 
the  part  of  the  generals.  Paulinus's  refusal  to  follow  up  his  advantage 
after  the  battle  of  ad  Castoris  was  universally  condemned  and  looks  very 
like  an  act  of  bad  faith;  the  necessity  which  Otho  found  himself 
under  of  superseding  his  original  generals  by  his  brother  Titianus,  just 
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before  the  battle,  points  to  the  little  confidence  those  generals  com- 
manded  either  with  him  or  with  his  troops ;  while  the  precipitancy 
with  which  he  forced  on  the  final  battle  is  at  least  as  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  wished  to  forestall  the  treachery  of  those  about  him, 
as  on  the  view  adopted  by  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  that  he  was  driven  to 
hurry  it  on  by  incapacity  to  bear  the  strain  of  suspense.  Of  tKe  object 
with  which  the  battle  was  undertaken  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  section. 
The  readiness  with  which,  after  the  battle,  the  generals,  not  excluding 
Otho's  own  brother  Titianus,  came  to  terms  with  the  enemy  is  proof 
that  their  hearts  were  at  most  only  half  in  the  cause  which  they  had 
undertaken,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  throw  it  over  as  soon  as  a 
decent  excuse  for  doing  so  presented  itselC  In  Mommsen's  view, 
however,  that  Otho  had  no  chance,  after  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  of 
continuing  the  war,  and  that  he  committed  suicide  only  when  driven 
to  it  by  necessity,  I  am  unable  to  concur.  Otho  had  with  him  at 
Brixellum  a  not  inconsiderable  force  entirely  devoted  to  his  cause; 
certainly  not  more  than  a  portion  of  the  Illyrican  legions  had  reached 
the  scene  of  action  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Moesian 
forces  were  still  in  reserve.  The  path  of  escape  was  yet  open  to 
Otho,  and  he  would  have  had  no  special  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to  join  the  forces,  which  were  hastening  to  his  rescue.  Vespasian  and 
the  East  had  not  declared  against  him,  nor  was  there  any  special  reason 
to  think  that  they  would  do  so.  What  motive  prompted  his  death — 
whether  it  was  a  genuine  love  of  his  country,  a  genuine  desire  to  spare 
fresh  bloodshed,  such  as  he  claims  for  himself  in  the  speech  which 
Tacitus  puts  into  his  mouth ;  whether  it  was  mere  weariness  of  life ; 
or  whether  again  he  felt  that  he  had  thrust  himself  into  a  posjtion 
which  he  was  unequal  to  support,  is  a  problem  which  will  always  have 
to  remain  unsolved.  Of  the  profound  impression  which  his  death 
produced  on  the  Roman  world,  cancelling  in  many  minds  the  memories 
of  his  earlier  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  Martial  only  gives  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  expression  to  a  widely-spread  sentiment  when 
he  says  (vL  32) — 

"  Cum  dubitaret  adhuc  bclli  dvilis  Enyo, 
Forsitan  et  posset  vincere  mollis  Otho, 
Damnavit  multo  stafurum  sanguine  Martem, 

Et  fodit  certa  pectora  nuda  manu. 
Sit  Cato  dum  vivit  sane  vel  Caesare  maior, 
Dum  moritur  numquid  maior  Othone  fuit  ?  " 

Tacitus's  study  of  the  character  of  Vitellius  is  far  less  elaborate 
than  those  of  Galba  and  Otho,  and  Plutarch  has  not  thought 
him  worthy  of  a  separate  study.  Indeed  his  character  was  far 
less  interesting  than  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors.  In  Galba  we 
have  the  tragedy  of  a  man  elevated  in  old  age  to  a  position  to  which 
he  was  not  equal,  and  failing  just  because  he  was  unequal  to  it  In 
Otho,  if  I  read  his  character  aright,  we  have  that  of  a  man  trying  with 
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the  help  of  supreme  power  to  shake  himself  free  of  the  evil  infiuences 
of  the  past,  and  voluntarily  quitting  life  when  he  found  the  force  of 
circumstances  too  strong  for  him.  Vitellius's  case  is  that  of  a  man 
who,  raised  almost  against  his  will,  certainly  without  any  active  efforts 
on  his  own  part,  to  supreme  power,  made  use  of  it  merely  to  indulge 
to  the  full  his  sordid  vices  of  sottishness  and  gluttony.  He  came,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  a  bad  stock.  The  court  antiquarians  seem  to 
have  tried  to  invent  a  pedigree  for  him  when  he  was  emperor,  but  the 
first  Vitellius  of  whom  history  has  anything  to  record  was  his  grand- 
father  Publius  Vitellius  of  Nuceria,  who  rose  to  be  a  Roman  knight 
and  a  procurator  under  Augustus.  This  man  had  four  distinguished 
sons — Aulus,  Quintus,  Publius,  Lucius.  Aulus  died  in  his  consulship ; 
Quintus  became  a  senator  but  was  removed  from  that  body  by  Tiberius ; 
Publius,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Germanicus,  prosecuted  after  his 
death  his  supposed  murderer,  Cn.  Piso — afterwards,  having  been 
believed  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  and  placed  in 
safe  keeping  by  Tiberius  with  his  brother,  he  died  while  in  confine- 
ment  Lucius,  the  youngest,  the  father  of  the  future  emperor,  rose  to 
be  consul  and  distinguished  himself  in  Syria,  where  he  succeeded 
in  winning  over  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  to  do  homage  for 
his  throne  to  the  emperor  Tiberius;  but  aiter  his  return  to  Rome  ' 
his  character  changed  for  the  worse,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from 
ingratiating  himself  with  successive  emperors — Caius,  Claudius,  and 
Nero— by  the  basest  and  lowest  arts  of  villany  and  flattery.  He  was 
thrice  consul  and  Claudius's  colleague  in  the  censorship.  Viteilius 
himself,  this  man's  son,  was  brought  up  amid  the  luxury  and  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  the  court  His  boyhood  he  spent  with  Tiberius  at 
Capreae ;  with  Claudius  he  became  a  favourite  by  playing  with  him  at 
dice ;  Nero  he  flattered  for  his  singing  and  won  his  heart  in  that  way. 
By  such  arts  he  rose  to  the  consulship.  The  one  honourable  episode 
in  his  career  was  his  administration  of  the  province  of  Africa,  where  he 
gained  the  love  of  the  people  by  uprightness  and  afiability.  He  is 
reported  to  have  owed  his  command  in  Lower  Germany  to  Galba's  con- 
temptuously  selecting  him  for  it  as  one  from  whom  he  would  have  little  m 
to  fear.  When  he  accepted  it,  his  fortunes  are  said  to  have  reached 
so  low  an  ebb  that  he  had  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in  a  hired 
lodging  in  Rome,  having  let  his  own  house,  and  to  pawn  his  mother's 
earrings  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Arrived  in  Germany  it 
seems  to  have  been  far  enough  from  his  own  thoughts  to  enter  on  any 
conspiracy ;  he  was  goaded  into  it  by  the  urgency  of  others,  by  the 
exhortations  of  Valens  and  Caecina,  and  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
soldiers  themselves.  With  the  soldiers  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  defects, 
undoubtedly  a  favourite.  A  certain  jovial  good-nature,  which  often 
accompanies  an  easy  self-indulgent  nature  like  his,  made  him  generally 
popular,  nor  was  he  above  descending  to  lower  arts  to  conciliate  good- 
wiU.     In  the  war  which  was  fought  in  his  name  he  himself  bore  so 
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small  a  part  that  it  throws  but  little  light  on  his  character,  but  when 
success  was  assured  the  character  of  the  man  showed  itself,  and  he 
sank  into  the  mere  vulgar  glutton.  The  sums  which  he  is  said  to 
have  squandered  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  during  his  brief  tenure 
of  power,  are  so  prodigious  that  they  would  be  incredible,  did  they  not 
come  to  us  backed  by  the  testimony  of  independent  witnesses  who 
had  ceased  to  have  any  motive  for  falsifying  the  truth.  Yet  Vitellius 
amidst  all  his  gluttony  and  debauchery  was  not  at  first  cruel  He 
proceeded  to  extremity  against  very  few  of  the  Othonian  leaders  (ii.  60); 
he  confiscated  but  litUe  property ;  he  respected  the  wills  even  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  him  at  Bedriacum ;  he  spared  Otho's 
own  brother  Titianus.  The  death  of  Dolabella  was,  perhaps,  rather 
wrung  from  him  than  deliberately  planned  by  him  (ii.  63,  64).  His  con- 
duct  in  Rome  itself,  though  it  found  critics  enough,  does  not,  except  that 
it  was  disgraced  by  debauchery,  seem  to  have  been  wanting  in  good- 
humour  and  kindliness.  If  he  sought  popularity  in  the  theatre  and 
circus  he  was  doing,  after  all,  only  that  which  his  predecessors  had  also 
done  (ii.  91).  At  a  later  date,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  fear  his 
character  seems  to  have  altered ;  as  treachery  thickened  around  him 
he  grew  suspicious,  and  suspicion  and  fear,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  bred 
cruelty.  His  treatment  of  Junius  Blaesus  was  mean  and  unjustifiable. 
Blaesus  had  been  his  benefactor,  supplying  him  with  the  means  of 
fitting  out  a  court  as  he  passed  through  Gallia  Lugdunensis  on  his 
way  into  Italy.  In  return  for  this  he  had  him  poisoned,  listening  to 
the  mere  empty  suspicions  whispered  into  his  ear  by  his  brother 
Lucius,  and  the  most  worthless  of  his  courtiers  (iii.  38,  39).  In  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  reign  the  conduct  of  Vitellius  was  wanting  alike  in 
dignity,  energy,  and  courage.  Had  he  possessed  either  of  the  last  two 
qualities,  the  task  of  defending  Italy  and  Rome  even  after  the  defeat  of 
Bedriacum  was  by  no  means  an  impossible  one.  .  The  passes  of  the 
Apennines  could  have  been  made  good  and  held  against  the  invader ; 
his  soldiers  were  still,  if  he  would  only  have  allowed  them  to  be 
so,  devoted  to  his  person  and  his  cause,  and  had  strength  and  vigour 
enough  left  to  render  them  formidable  opponents.  The  desperate 
stand,  when  all  seemed  lost,  which  they  made  in  Rome  itself,  is  a  proof 
of  what  they  could  have  done  had  they  only  been  decently  led.  But 
Vitellius  threw  away  chance  after  chance.  In  the  first  instance,  while 
there  was  yet  time  to  have  amended  matters,  he  refused  to  recognise 
or  to  divulge  the  facts  (iii.  54) ;  when  he  had  at  last  organised  an  army 
he  declined  to  accompany  it  himself ;  induced,  at  last,  to  join  it  by  the 
pressure  of  the  soldiers,  he  stays  with  it  only  for  a  little  time  and  then 
returns  to  Rome.  His  desertion  sealed  the  fate  of  the  troops  he  had 
left  behind ;  feeling  themselves  forsaken,  unled,  desperate,  they  yielded, 
though  with  obvious  reluctance,  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  At 
Rome  Vitellius  himself  would  fain  have  retired  from  the  conflict  and 
left  the  city  and  the  empire  to  be  taken  possession  of  without  a  struggle 
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by  the  victors.  His  friends  and  his  soldiers  prevented  this,  and 
compelled  him  to  remain  in  a  position  which  he  recognised  himself  as 
unequal  to  defend.  His  subsequent  half-hearted  attempt  at  abdica- 
tion  served  only  to  dishearten  and  exasperate  his  adherents  without 
conciliating  his  opponents.  And  so,  in  the  end,  he  fell,  deserted  and 
despised  by  all,  retaining  to  the  last  the  indecision  which  made  even 
his  half  attempts  at  flight  unavailing,  and  constituted  him  the  half- 
unwilling  cause  of  a  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  which  was 
at  least  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  deplorable.  A  worse  man  might 
easily  have  done  less  harm ;  a  better  and  a  bolder  one  would  at  least 
have  added  dignity  and  heroism  to  a  struggle  which,  even  in  his  hands, 
might  have  proved  in  the  end  equally  unavailing. 

VI.  The  First  and  Second  Batti.es  of  Bedriacum 

The  forces  which  met  in  April  69  a.d.  on  the  plains  near  Cremona, 
just  north  of  the  Po,  gathered  from  four  different  directions.  The  troops 
both  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  came  in  two  separate  divisions.  Otho's 
most  considerable  and  reliable  army  consisted  of  detachments  of  the 
legions  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  who  advanced  from  the  north-east 
over  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps  by  way  of  Aquileia  and  Mantua. 
The  legions  quartered  in  these  districts  were  the  7th  Galbiana,  lately 
raised  by  Galba  in  his  province  in  Spain,  the  nth  and  i3th,  both 
consisting  of  veteran  troops,  and  the  14H1,  which  was  considered  at  this 
time  the  leading  regiment  in  the  Roman  service,  having  recently  greatly 
distinguished  itself  in  Britain.  Unfortunately  Tacitus's  account  does 
not  make  clear  how  much  of  these  forces  had  reached  the  scene 
of  action  before  the  battle  took  place ;  that  the  whole  of  them  had  not 
come  up  is  clearly  implied,  since  the  i4th  avow  after  the  battle  that 
only  a  part  of  them  had  been  engaged ;  but,  as  the  legions  advanced 
separately,  this  does  not  settle  the  point  for  the  rest,  and  it  is  hard  to  make 
out  whether  more  than  the  two  thousand  picked  men  from  each  regiment 
sent  on  in  advance,  together  with  certain  auxiliary  cohorts  and  squadrons 
of  horse»  had  already  reached  Bedriacum  before  the  battle  was  fought 
and  lost  The  other  part  of  Otho's  forces  advanced  from  the  south, 
coming  by  the  Flaminian  road  from  the  city  under  the  command  ot 
Otho  himself.  This  army,  again,  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  was 
composed  of  five  praetorian  cohorts,  each  one  thousand  strong,  and 
some  squadrons  of  horse ;  the  ist  legion  (Adjutrix),  lately  enrolled  from 
the  sailors  of  the  fleet ;  and  lastly  of  two  thousand  gladiators,  a  brave 
but  undisciplined  crew.  AU  these  forces  acted  as  an  advanced  guard ; 
they  were  led  by  Annius  Gallus  and  Vestricius  Spurinna,  and  their 
special,  object  was  to  seize  and  secure  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Behind 
them  came  the  second  division,  the  main  body  under  Otho  himself, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  picked  body-guard.  This  main  body  in* 
cluded  the  remaining  praetorian  cohorts,  four  in  number,  some  veterans 
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from  the  praetorians  who  had  apparently  volunteered  to  re-enlist»  and 
an  immense  number,  so  Tacftus  describes  them,  of  volunteers  from 
the  fleet  (H.  il  1 1). 

Vitellius^s  forces  also  consisted  of  two  divisions.  The  first  of  them 
was  the  army  of  Caecina,  drawn  mainly  from  the  forces  of,  Upper 
Germany — the  backbone  of  the  whole  being  the  2ist  legion,  previously 
stationed  at  Vindonissa — which  had  advanced  into  Italy  by  way  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Great  St  Bernard  It  had  been  increased  by  the 
adhesion  to  it  of  the  ala  Siliana  which,  revolting  to  Vitellius  so  soon 
as  the  troops  had  begun  their  march  southward,  had  placed  him  at 
once  in  possession  of  the  whole  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  including  the 
four  strong  cities  of  Mediolanum,  Vercellae,  Eporedia,  and  Novaria  (L  70). 
To  assist  them  in  holding  these  and  generally  in  maintaining  the  dis- 
trict  north  of  the  Po,  Caecina,  while  himself  still  encamped  north  of  the 
Alps,  had  sent  on  in  advance  a  considerable  body  of  Gauls,  Lusi- 
tanians,  Britons,  and  Germans,  together  with  a  squadron  of  auxiliary 
horse.  As  soon  as  the  spring  came,  he  followed  them  himself,  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  with  his  main  army,  crossing,  while  the  snow  was 
still  deep,  the  pass  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  which,  starting  from  the 
Rhone  valley  near  Martigny,  brought  him  down  to  Aosta  in  the  plain  of 
Lombardy.  The  other  division,  a  larger  force  under  the  command  of 
Valens,  advanced  more  leisurely,  making  its  way  through  GauL  Valens 
was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  drawn  mainly  from  the  legions 
of  Lower  Germany.  The  5th  legion  held  in  his  army  the  same  com- 
roanding  position  which  the  2ist  held  in  that  of  Caecina.  As  Valens 
advanced  through  Gaul,  he  was  joined  by  troops  of  native  auxiliaries 
who  flocked  to  him  from  all  the  tribes  which  lay  around  his  line  of 
march.  Of  them,  however,  Tacitus  himself  makes  but  little  account. 
In  addition  to  them  he  took  away  with  him  from  Lyons  the  ist  legion 
(Italica),  stationed  there  as  the  permanent  garrison  of  the  place,  and 
a  squadron  of  horse,  the  ala  Tauriana.  These  two  together  made  an 
important  reinforcement  to  the  division  under  his  command  Valens 
advanced  by  way  of  the  Graian  Alps,  the  most  frequented  at  this  time 
of  all  the  passes  into  Italy,  over  which  Pompey  had  made  a  military 
road  Arrived  in  Lombardy  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Ticinum,  being 
apparently  at  this  time  in  no  great  hurry  to  effect  a  junction  with  his 
colleague  (i.  66). 

The  first  slight  advantage  was  won  by  the  army  of  Caecina.  As  his 
vanguard  advanced  towards  ttie  Po  it  succeeded  in  surprising  and  cap- 
turing  a  cohort  of  Pannonians  near  Cremona,  and  one  hundred  cavalry 
and  a  thousand  classici  farther  west  near  Ticinum,  between  that  place 
and  Placentia.  Some  of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries  even  made  good  the 
passage  of  the  Po  at  this  point,  spreading  no  small  consternation  among 
their  opponents  who  thought  that  the  whole  of  Caecina's  army  was  upon 
them  (ii.  17).  Spurinna  was  at  that  time  holding  Placentia,  south  of  the 
Po,  for  Otho.     His  troops,  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  enemy  had 
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crossed  the  river,  clamoured  to  be  led  against  them.  Spurinna,  unable 
to  resist  their  importunities,  was  forced  to  put  himself  at  their  head 
and  to  quit  his  base  at  Placentia,  though  whether  he  advanced  on  the 
north  or  the  south  side  of  the  Po  is  not  from  Tacitus's  account  quite 
clear,  probably  on  the  latter.  As  evening  drew  near  and  his  soldiers 
found  thgmselves  out  of  sight  of  the  river,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  a  camp  lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  the  enemy,  their 
courage  failed  them,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  back  by 
Spurinna  within  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.  A  short  time  after 
this  Caecina  with  his  main  army  actually  crossed  the  Po,  apparently 
at  the  point  where  his  vanguard  had  already  effected  a  passage,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  lay  siege  to  Placentia.  He  and  his  troops  had, 
however,  under-rated  the  courage  of  the  praetorians,  at  least  when 
fighting  behind  walls.  The  attack  on  the  first  day  was  rudely  repelled; 
and  though  the  Germans  spent  the  next  night  in  making  more 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  assault,  it  fared  scarcely  better  with  them 
on  the  second  day  than  it  had  on  the  first ;  and  Caecina  at  the  close 
of  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege,  recrossing  the  Po, 
and  retiring  once  more  on  Cremona,  which  had  been  already  occupied 
by  him.  Annius  Gallus,  who  at  the  head  of  the  ist  legion  (Adjutrix) 
was  on  his  way  to  relieve  Placentia,  hearing,  while  still  on  his  march,  of 
Caecina's  retreat  and  the  direction  which  that  retreat  had  taken,  himself 
also  crosses  the  Po  and  takes  up  a  position  at  Bedriacum,  east  of 
Cremona,  on  the  Postumian  road  between  it  and  Mantua.  At  Bedria- 
cum,  Annius  Gallus  seems  to  have  been  joined  by  the  two  other 
commanders-in-chief,  Marius  Celsus  and  Suetonius  Paulinus,  though 
at  the  head  of  what  forces  Tacitus  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  state. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  detachments  at  any  rate  of  the  Pannonian 
and  Dalmatian  legions  must  already  have  come  up ;  in  addition  there 
were  some  of  the  cohorts  of  praetorians,  and  a  considerable  force  of 
cavalry.  Gallus  at  this  point  became  incapacitated  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,and  Marius  Celsus  and  Paulinus  divided  between  them  the  supreme 
command,  the  latter  taking  the  infantry,  the  former  the  cavalry.  At  the 
same  time  Marcius  Macer  succeeded  in  throwing  a  body  of  gladiators 
across  the  Po  nearer  to  Cremona,  and  dislodging  a  picket  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  engagement  was  brought  on  by  the  anxiety  of  Caecina  to 
recover  his  lost  laurels.  Repulsed  at  Placentia  and  worsted  besides  in 
several  encounters  of  no  great  importance,  he  thought  that  his  prestige 
would  vanish,  and  that  he  would  be  entirely  eclipsed  by  Valens  in  the 
eyes  of  the  army,  unless  he  could  do  something  before  the  arrival  of  the 
latter  to  regain  his  repute  as  a  commander.  Himself  entrenched  before 
Cremona,  he  threw  forward  a  part  of  his  auxiliary  cavalry  to  a  place 
called  V  ad  Castoris,"  some  wooded  ground  lying  twelve  miles  from  Cre- 
mona  on  the  road  to  Bedriacum  and  Mantua.  Here  he  hoped  that  his 
cavalry  might  be  concealed,  and  that  the  enemy  advancing  incautiously 
might  fall  into  the  ambuscade  which  he  had  thus  laid  for  them.     The 
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Othonian  leaders,  however,  were  not  thus  to  be  caught  napping. 
Informed  of  hls  designs  they  determined  to  counter-work  them  and  to 
catch  Caecina  himself  in  the  trap  which  he  had  laid  for  them.  The 
disposition  which  they  made  of  their  troops  was  as  follows.  On  the 
left,  i.e.  on  the  river  side  of  the  Postumian  road,  was  stationed  a 
detachment  of  the  i3th  legion,  being  part  of  that  force  of  the 
Pannonian  army  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance.  With  this  there 
stood  four  cohorts  of  auxiliaries  and  five  hundred  cavalry  belonging 
probably  to  the  same  force.  The  causeway  itself  was  occupied  by  three 
cohorts  of  praetorians,  each  one  thousand  strong,1  drawn  up  in  deep 
files ;  while  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  side  exposed  to  the  flank 
attack  of  the  enemy,  were  the  ist  legion  (Adjutrix),  two  auxiliary  cohorts 
and  five  hundred  more  cavalry ;  behind  and  in  reserve  were  a  thousand 
more  picked  horsemen.  The  total  force  can  hardly  have  fallen  much 
short  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  order  of  the  battle  which  followed, 
though  not  very  clearly  described  by  Tacitus,  would  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  following  kind.  The  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  advanced  first,  and 
it  was  they  who  would  seem  to  have  drawn  out  the  Vitellians  from 
their  ambuscade.  As  they  retired  the  Vitellians  followed  them ;  but 
as  the  latter  advanced  they  found  their  way  barred  by  the  two  legions, 
which  as  they  moved  forward  seem  to  have  closed  in  towards  the 
causeway  in  front  of  the  praetorians  who  now  acted  merely  as  a  reserve. 
The  auxiliary  forces  which  had  been  stationed  with  the  legions  on  the 
wings  continued  their  advance  and  threatened  the  enemy  on  either 
flank.  At  the  same  time  the  reserve  of  cavalry  stationed  originally 
behind  the  praetorians,  dividing  into  two  bodies,  made  their  way  rbund 
either  flank  of  their  own  force,  and  passing  the  enemy  took  them  in 
the  rear,  thus  getting  in  between  them  and  their  camp.  The  Vitellians, 
hard  beset  on  all  sides,  were  in  imminent  danger ;  and  it  was  only  the 
cautious,  perhaps  even  the  treacherous,  delay  of  Paulinus  which  gave 
them  time  to  seek  refuge  in  some  woody  ground  in  their  rear,  where 
they  were  comparatively  safe  from  the  attack  of  the  cavalry.  When 
Otho's  infantry  at  last  advanced  the  line  of  the  enemy  was  at  once 
broken  and  driven  in  flight,  a  flight  so  precipitate  that  the  supports  sent 
forward  from  the  camp  by  Caecina  were  quite  unable  to  stay  it,  and 
themselves  had  to  take  part  in  a  movement  they  were  powerless  to 
resist  The  general  belief  on  both  sides  was  that  had  Paulinus  pressed 
on  at  once  instead  of  indulging  in  over-cautious  or  treacherous  delays, 
the  enem/s  camp  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  into  his  hands  and 
their  whole  force  been  scattered  or  annihilated. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Valens  with  his  fresh  troops  came  up 
from  Ticinum  to  Caecina's  support  His  army  was  considerably  more 
numerous  than  that  of  his  colleague,  and  the  combined  forces  of  both 
armies  cannot  have  fallen  much  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Both  armies  when  united  entrenched  themselves  in  a  fortified  camp 
just  outside  the  walls  of  Cremona. 
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At  this  point  the  Othonian  leaders  held  a  council  of  war.  It  is  not 
clear  from  Tacitus^s  account  whether  Otho  himself  was  present  at  the 
council  or  no,  though  his  language  on  the  whole  implies  that  he  was 
there.  Plutarch,  however,  expressly  states  that  he  came  up  from ' 
Brixellum  for  the  council,  and  only  retired  when  immediate  action  had 
been  decided  on.  In  the  council  opinions  were  divided.  The  three 
competent  generals,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Marius  Celsus,  and  Annius 
Gallus  (prevented  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  from  being  present  in  person), 
were  all  for  delay.  Otho  himself,  his  brother  Titianus,  and  Proculus» 
the  commander  of  the  praetorian  guard,  advocated  immediate  action. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  opinion  was  the  wise  one,  and  that 
strategically  Otho  and  his  colleagues  were  wrong ;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  have  dreaded  the  opportunities  for 
treachery  which  delay  would  bring  with  it  and  the  chance  that  the 
army  might  thus  be  betrayed  by  its  own  generals.  The  resolution 
which  allowed  Otho,  instead  of  appearing  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  to  wait  the  issue  of  events  at  Brixellum  probably  carried  with 
it  all  the  evil  consequences  which  Tacitus  attributes  to  it  There  is 
one  fatal  omission  in  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  which  prevents  us  from 
judging  how  far  the  decision  of  Otho  and  his  friends  amounted  to 
downright  foolhardiness :  our  historian  nowhere  tells  us  the  number 
of  troops  who  had  already  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  who  were  therefore 
in  a  position  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  That  the  Moesian  legions  had 
not  come  up  he  expressly  states;  that  only  a  part  of  the  i4th  was 
present  he  enables  us  to  infer  with  certainty ;  but  whether  the  remaining 
Dalmatian  legion  and  the  two  Pannonian  legions  were  present  in  whole 
or  in  part  he  leaves  doubtful.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  only  part  of  them  had  arrived  But  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  them  had  come  up,  and  accept  his  statement  that  the  recruits 
from  the  dassici  amounted  to  a  very  large  number  (though  he  seems 
inclined  to  make  them  do  double  duty  in  different  passages),  the  forces 
of  the  Othonians  must  still  have  been  in  number  greatly  inferior  to 
their  opponents.  * 

While  the  Othonians  were  holding  council,  the  Vitellians  waited  on 
in  their  camp  outside  the  walls  of  Cremona  and  busied  themselves  with 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  which  would  give  them  access 
to  the  southern  bank.  During  the  construction  of  the  bridge  a 
skirmish  occurred  between  some  of  Otho's  gladiators  and  the  Germans 
on  the  northern  bank.  The  object  of  contention  was  a  small  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Adda,  which 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  whichever  side  could  succeed  in 
occupying  it  The  skirmish  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Germans,  whose 
skill  in  swimming  enabled  them  to  outstrip  the  enemy  and  to  meet 
them  at  an  advantage  as  they  attempted  to  land  from  their  unsteady 
vessels.  The  gladiators  avenged  themselves  by  laying  all  the  blame  of 
their  defeat  on  their  commander  Macer,  whom  they  almost  murdered 
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in  consequence.  Otho  thought  it  necessary  to  supersede  him,  and 
appointed  to  his  command  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  consul  designate. 
The  mutinous  conduct  of  the  troops  did  much  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  Othonian  generals,  and  made  them  more  inclined  to  the  treachery 
which  many  of  them  were  already  meditating.  • 

As  soon  as  an  advance  was  determined  on,  the  Othonian  leaders 
at  once  quitted  Bedriacum  and  pitched  their  camp  four  miles  west  of 
it  on  the  road  to  Cremona.  From  this  point  onwards  the  details  of 
the  operations  as  recorded  by  Tacitus  are  so  difficult  of  credit  that 
Mommsen  considers  the  historian  has  altogether  misconceived  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  different  manoeuvres  which  he  describes. 
Tacitus  says  that  Otho's  army  set  out  from  their  camp  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  making  good  their  way  to  the  junction  of  the  Adda  and  the  Po, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Cremona  and  of  the  enemy*s  position 
outside  its  walls.  As  such  a  movement  would  have  exposed  them,  as 
it  actually  did,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  flank  attack  from  an  enemy  who 
were  themselves  strongly  entrenched,  Mommsen  holds  that  the  Othonian 
leaders  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  folly,  but  must  have  intended 
in  the  first  place  to  establish  themselves  on  the  road  from  Brescia  to 
Cremona  so  as  to  intercept  reinforcements  coming  from  the  north, 
though  ultimately  they  may  have  desired  to  outflank  the  enem/s  posi- 
tion  by  occupying  a  point  beyond  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever,  that  it  might  well  have  seemed  to  the  Othonian  leaders  that,  should 
the  enemy  succeed  in  constructing  their  bridge  on  which  they  were 
engaged,  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Po  would  then  be  at  their  command, 
and  that  to  secure  a  position  beyond,  i.c.  to  the  west  of  them,  would  be 
necessary,  were  anything  effectual  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  stopping 
their  march  on  Rome,  as  the  route  over  the  Maritime  Alps  and  through 
Etruria  would  then  be  open  to  them.  However  this  may  be,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Othonians  did  advance  too  close  to 
the  enem/s  position  and  did  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  that 
flank  attack  which  rightly  seemed  to  Tacitus  so  very  formidable.  That 
they  did  this  in  the  teeth  of  the  advice  of  their  best  generals  is  likely 
enough ;  that  they  actually  did  it  seems  almost  beyond  question. 
Whatever  the  motives  which  influenced  them  they  set  out,  as  Tacitus 
says,  equipped  for  a  war  rather  than  a  battle,  with  the  expectation,  it 
would  seem»  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  long  stay  in  front  of 
Cremona.  The  Postumian  road  along  which  they  marched,  carried 
on  a  raised  causeway  through  the  damp  fields  which  then  as  now 
fringed  either  bank  of  the  river,  made  them  at  once  a  better  mark  for 
the  enemy  and  compelled  them  to  advance  on  a  narrow  front  The 
long  distance  too  which  the  Othonians  had  to  march,  some  sixteen 
miles  at  least  before  reaching  the  enemy,  was  further  sorely  against 
them.  When  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  enemy  they  were 
already  exhausted,  while  these  latter  were  able  to  remain  at  their 
ease  within  their  fortifications  and  prepare  themselves  at  their  leisure 
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for  the  battle.  When  the  leading  columns  of  the  Othonians  came 
opposite  or  nearly  opposite  the  camp  before  Cremona,  Valens,  while 
the  legions  were  deploying  into  position,  despatched  a  body  of  Batavian 
horse  to  encounter  them.  These  horsemen  were,  however,  driven  back 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Pannonian  cavalry,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
forcing  their  way  into  the  camp  of  the  Vitellians  and  spreading  confusion 
there  by  the  steadiness  of  the  ist  legion  (Italica),  who  drove  them  off 
with  drawn  swords  and  forced  them  once  again  to  turn  upon  the  enemy. 
After  this  partial  success  the  efforts  of  the  Othonians  were  for  a  time 
paralysed  owing  to  a  rumour  which  got  abroad  to  the  effect  that 
Vitellius's  army  had  deserted  him.  Many  of  the  Othonians  in  con- 
sequence  threw  away  their  arms  and  attempted  to  fraternise  with  the 
enemy.  Being  rudely  repulsed  they  had  to  take  once  more  to  fighting, 
but  took  to  it  with  the  less  will  because  of  the  recent  disappointment 
and  the  suspicions  which  their  conduct  had  given  rise  to  among  their 
fellows.  When  the  fighting  began  there  was  not,  owing  to  the  broken 
and  encumbered  nature  of  the  ground,  much  in  the  way  of  a  regular 
battle.  The  two  armies  engaged  one  another  in  small  bodies  here  and 
there  just  as  they  found  oprjortunity.  Only  between  the  ist  legion 
(Classica  Adjutrix)  on  Otho's  side  and  the  2ist  on  the  side  of  Vitellius 
was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  engagement  The  ist 
legion,  victorious  at  first,  was  ultimately  defeated,  though  not  till  it  had 
inflicted  serious  losses  on  its  antagonists.  On  the  raised  causeway  there 
was  also  a  sharp  conflict,  though  who  took  part  in  it  is  not  stated,  the  com- 
batants  there  fighting  as  in  the  sight  of  either  army  and  as  if  the  whole 
issue  of  the  contest  depended  on  them.  Caecina  had  not  been  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  but  was  hastily  summoned  from  super- 
vising  the  construction  of  the  bridge  when  the  leading  columns  of  the 
enem/s  force  made  their  appearance.  The  final  issue  of  the  battle 
seems  to  have  been  determined  by  a  flank  attack  from  some  Batavian 
horse  under  the  command  of  Alfenius  Varus.  These,  after  disposing  of 
a  band  of  gladiators  who  had  attempted  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
northern  bank,  charged  the  flank  of  the  enemy;  and  as  when  this  hap- 
pened  the  centre  had  already  been  broken  by  its  opponents,  the  whole 
Othonian  force  was  soon  in  full  retreat  making  for  the  camp  four  miles 
this  side  of  Bedriacum.  It  was  a  long  and  dreary  way,  and  many  in 
the  course  of  it  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  their  pursuers,  no  quarter 
being  given  in  civil  wars.  The  generals  fled  even  faster  than  the 
soldiers,  and  Paulinus  and  Proculus  seem  never  to  have  drawn  rein  tiU, 
giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  camp,  they  reached  Bedriacum  itself.  Less 
fortunate  were  some  of  their  colleagues.  Vedius  Aquila,  legate  of  the 
i3th  legion,  was  almost  torn  in  pieces  by  the  angry  troops;  while 
Titianus,  and  Celsus  were  only  saved  by  the  skill  and  authority  of 
Annius  Gallus.  The  troops  either  rightly  or  wrongly  set  down  their 
defeat  to  the  half-heartedness  of  their  leaders  or  their  downright 
treachery,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  mistaken.  The 
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soldiers  themselves,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  text  of  Tacitus  as  it  stands, 
were  only  in  part  broken  in  spirit  The  praetorians  (though  Plutarch 
says  that  in  the  actual  battle  they  had  behaved  the  worst  of  all  the  troops, 
running  away  before  they  had  even  crossed  swords  with  the  enemy), 
were  specially  truculent,  and  professed  their  readiness  to  wah;  for  the 
Moesian  troops  and  renew  the  contest  under  more  favourable  auspices 
and  more  trustworthy  leaders. 

The  Vitellians,  however,  if  such  were  their  mood,  gave  them  but 
little  time  to  concert  the  measures  necessary  to  give  expression  to  it. 
They  cohtinued  the  pursuit  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Othonian  camp, 
and  at  that  point  halted  and  spent  the  night  in  the  open,  sufficiently 
protected  by  their  arms  and  their  victory.  The  next  morning  the  zeal 
of  the  Othonians  had  cooled  down ;  an  embassy  was  sent  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace ;  and  when  after  a  little  while  a  favourable  reply  was 
received  and  Caecina  rode  up  in  person  to  the  enemy's  fortifications, 
these  were  at  once  thrown  open,  conquerors  and  conquered  rushed 
into  one  another's  arms,  and  the  war  was  virtually  over. 

A  proposal  was  indeed  made,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  authority  of 
Tacitus  and  Plutarch  and  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  world,  in 
the  camp  at  Brixellum  to  renew  the  contest,  and  the  soldiers  who 
formed  Otho's  retinue  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Moesian  army 
who  had  now  joined  him  clamoured  for  immediate  action.  To  all 
such  entreaties,  however,  Otho,  either  inspired  by  the  patriotic  motives 
with  which  Tacitus  credits  him,  or  seeing  that  further  resistance  was 
hopeless,  as  Momtnsen  argues,  and  certainly  in  either  case  weary  of 
life,  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  took  away  all  possible  pretext  for  further 
fighting  by  ending  his  life  with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  battle  of  Bedriacum  was  fought  in  the  middle  of  April 
(the  i9th)  69  a.d.  ;  the  second  occurred  before  the  end  of  October  in 
the  same  year.  The  exact  date  is  not  ascertained ;  but  when  Caecina 
set  out  for  the  scene  of  action  he  was  already  consul,  and  he  entered 
on  his  consulship  only  on  the  ist  of  September;  the  news  of  his 
treachery  had  reached  Rome  before  3ist  October,  and  he  was  deposed 
from  office  on  that  day.  The  battle,  therefore,  must  have  been  fought 
late  in  October.  When  Vespasian  after  Otho's  death  proclaimed 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  July  Vitellius's  competitor  for  the  throne, 
two  of  the  armies  which  declared  in  his  favour  were  those  of  Pannonia 
(including  Dalmatia)  and  of  Moesia.  Part  of  the  Pannonian  legions 
had  actually  fought  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  Moesian  legions  were 
on  their  way  to  join  Otho  and  had  already  reached  Aquileia  when  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  them.  It  was  only  natural  that  forces  thus 
committed  should  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  new  claimant  for 
the  throne,  and  should  be  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  in  his  service. 
The  zeal,  too,  of  some  of  them  was  whetted  by  the  execution  after  the 
flrst  battle  of  Bedriacum  of  some  of  their  centurions  (il  60),  while  the 
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i3th  had  a  private  grievance  of  their  own,  having  been  told  off  by 
Vitellius  to  build  amphitheatres  at  Cremona  and  Bononia.  After  the 
proclamation  of  Vespasian  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Pettau  in  the 
valley  of  the  Drave,  the  headquarters  of  the  i3th  legion,  to  decide  on 
their  course  of  action.  In  this  Antonius  Primus  pleaded  earnestly  for 
prompt  measures,  an  immediate  advance.  He  undertook  if  he  were 
allowed  only  the  cavalry  and  the  light-armed  forces  to  make  his  way  into 
Italy,  and  open  a  road  for  the  legions  who  might  follow  at  their  ease. 
To  this  plan  the  soldiers  rather  than  the  leaders  gave  their  assent,  and 
Antonius  set  out  on  his  hazardous  march,  taking  with  him  as  his  col- 
league  Arrius  Varus,  the  leading  centurion  apparently  of  the  7th  legion. 
Before  starting  Antonius  sent  orders  to  the  Moesian  legions  to  join  him 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  took  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
by  incorporating  in  his  force  some  of  the  Sarmatian  chiefs  and  cavalry, 
by  whom  its  tranquillity  might  be  threatened.  At  the  'same  time  some 
cavalry  and  some  native  Norican  militia  were  told  orT  to  hold  the 
valley  of  the  Inn,  and  to  guard  the  right  flank  against  Porcius  Septi- 
minus,  the  procurator  of  Raetia,  a  staunch  adherent  of  Vitellius. 

The  Alps  in  this  eastern  portion  are  not  difficult  to  cross,  and  a  good 
military  road  led  over  them  connecting  Pannonia  with  Italy.  Advancing 
along  this  road  Antonius  and  Arrius  Varus  speedily  found  themselves 
at  Aquileia,  and  were  received  by  it  and  by  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  with  open  arms.  The  first  brush  between  them  and  the 
enemy  occurred  after  they  had  reached  Patavium  or  Padua.  Here 
news  was  brought  them  that  a  picket  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  at 
no  great  distance  at  a  place  called  Forum  Alieni,  where  they  were 
holding  a  bridge  over  the  Adige  or  one  of  the  other  tributaries  of  the 
Po.  This  picket  Antonius's  cavalry  succeeded  in  surprising  without 
difficulty;  some  were  cut  down  on  the  spot,  some  escaped,  some 
deserted.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  first  success  the  7th  (Galbiana), 
Antonius's  own  legion,  and  the  i3th  at  once  hurried  up  and  overtook 
the  advance-guard  before  they  had  quitted  Patavium.  Here  a  short 
halt  was  made,  during  which  Antonius  took  the  judicious  step  of  having 
the  images  of  Galba  replaced  in  Patavium  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
that  he  might  procure  for  his  enterprise,  as  it  were,  the  sanction  of  that 
still  revered  name.  At  Patavium  it  was  resolved  that  Verona  should 
be  their  next  point  of  attack,  as  the  open  fields  in  its  neighbourhood 
were  favourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry  in  which  their  strength 
mainly  consisted,  and  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Verona  itself  would 
contribute,  if  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  not  a  little  to  their  cause. 
Nor  did  Verona  itself  orTer  any  resistance,  but  together  with  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Vicetia  (Caecina's  birthplace,  as  they  noted) 
passed  wilhout  a  struggle  into  their  hands.  The  possession  of  Verona 
enabled  them  to  intercept  any  reinforcements  who  might  be  coming  to 
Vitellius  by  way  of  Raetia  and  the  Julian  Alps,  and  was  thus  of  great 
strategical  importance  to  them  (iii.  1-8). 
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Meanwhile  Caecina  had  fortified  hls  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hostilia  just  north  of  the  Po,  having  his  rear  covered  by  that  river,  his 
flanks  protected  by  the  marshes  of  the  Tartarus,  a  branch  of  the  Athesis 
or  Adige.  His  forces,  consisting  of  the  4U1,  the  5th,  the  i5th,  i6th, 
and  22d  legions,  together  with  drafts  of  the  three  legions  o£  Britain, 
were  so  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy  that  it  was  believed,  and 
believed  with  good  reason,  that  had  he  advanced  against  Antonius  at 
once  he  might  either  have  annihilated  his  army  or  driven  it  in 
headlong  flight  from  Italy.  As  it  was,  the  thought  of  treachery  stayed 
his  hand  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  concentrate.  While  he  was  still 
hesitating  the  7th  (Claudiana)  came  up  from  Moesia,  but  Caecina  still 
preferred  to  parley,  not  to  fight  The  delay  allowed  the  two  other 
Moesian  legions,  the  3d  and  the  8th,  to  join  Antonius,  who  then  felt 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  venture  to  put  Verona  in  a  state  of 
defence.  While  engaged  in  this  work  Antonius's  own  troops  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny  against  their  nominal  commanders.  The  7th 
(Galbiana)  all  but  murdered  Tampius  Flavianus,  the  governor  of 
Pannonia,  from  whose  province  they  came ;  while  Aponius  Saturninus, 
the  legate  of  Moesia,  was  only  just  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the 
Moesian  legions.  Antonius  succeeded  in  quelling  both  disturbances, 
but  Roman  opinion  credited  him  with  having  secretly  fermented  them 
as  a  means  of  ridding  himself  of  his  legal  superiors  who  might  prove 
themselves  hereafter  inconvenient  rivals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both 
legates  sought  safety  in  retirement  and  reiieved  Antonius  and  the  army 
of  their  presence  (iii.  9). 

Meanwhile  at  Ravenna  the  fleet,  with  Lucilius  Bassus  the  admiral 
at  its  head,  declares  for  Vespasian.  Bassus  had  already  concerted 
measures  with  Caecina ;  and  the  fleet,  manned^  mainly  by  Dalmatians 
and  Pannonians,  was  more  than  ready  to  espouse  a  cause  which  their 
brothers  in  the  legions  had  already  adopted.  Caecina  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  treachery  of  the  fleet  declared  himself  willing  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  sailors;  but  the  soldiers,  less  pliant  than  their 
general,  refuse,  after  the  first  surprise,  to  go  over  with  him.  They  cast 
him  into  chains  and  selected  as  their  leaders  Fabius  Fabullus,  legate 
of  the  5th  legion,  and  Cassius  Longinus,  praefect  of  the  camp.  They 
then,  after  breaking  the  bridge,  retire  from  Hostilia  in  the  direction  of 
Cremona  purposing  to  join  the  ist  and  2ist  legions,  whom  Caecina 
had  sent  on  in  advance  to  that  place  in  order  to  garrison  it. 

Antonius,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  move,  determined  at 
once  to  set  out  in  pursuit;  he  was  anxious  to  engage  the  enemy  before  the 
authority  of  the  newly-chosen  leaders  was  established  or  reinforcements 
from  the  north  could  reach  them  by  way  of  Raetia.  Advancing  from 
Verona  in  two  days  he  reached  Bedriacum,  and  came  to  a  halt  there. 
The  next  day  he  employed  part  of  his  forces  in  fortifying  a  camp,  while 
with  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  he  advanced  to  plunder  the 
territory  of  Cremona.     He  himself  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  cavalry 
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accompanied  this  latter  force,  and  took  up  his  position  eight  miles 
from  Bedriacum  on  the  road  to  Cremona.  Here  news  is  brought  him 
that  the  enemy  are  advancing,  and  Varus  rushes  off  with  the  most  ener- 
getic  of  the  cavalry  to  encounter  them.  Successful  at  first  he  was  soon 
driven  back,  and  would  have  been  completely  routed  had  not  Antonius, 
expecting  what  would  happen,  drawn  up  his  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
check  the  enemy  and  to  provide  a  safe  retreat  for  the  routed  cavalry. 
For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  Vitellians  might  carry  all  before  them, 
and  Antonius  had  to  put  forth  all  his  nerve  and  energy  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  a  panic  among  his  troops.  Fortunately  the  ground  helped 
him.  A  ravine  lay  in  his  rear  which  rendered  flight  difficult  and  forced 
his  troops  to  close  up  their  ranks  and  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to 
the  fast-advancing  enemy.  These  in  their  turn  are  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  unexpected  obstacle ;  they  first  waver,  then  break,  then  begin  to 
retire*  The  advanced  guard  of  the  legions  consisted  of  the  2ist  and 
ist  legions,  which  following  up  the  success  of  the  cavalry  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  fourth  milestone  from  Cremona.  At  this  point,  however, 
they  sadly  missed  a  commander,  and  found  themselves  ignorant  alike 
how  to  render  effective  support  to  their  own  men  or  how  to  check  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  enemy.  Vipstanus  Messalla,  at  the  head  of  the 
Moesian  auxiliaries,  threw  himself  impetuously  on  their  hesitating  ranks ; 
and  the  Vitellians,  feeling  that  they  had  Cremona  near  to  flee  unto, 
moved  off  towards  it  in  preference  to  prolonging  what  now  appeared  to 
them  to  be  an  almost  hopeless  struggle.  For  that  day  at  any  rate  An- 
tonius  had  triumphed,  and  could  wait  in  safety  till  reinforcements  came 
up  to  him  from  Bedriacum.  This  they  did  before  nightfall,  and  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  they  clamoured  at  once  to  be  led  against  the  disheart- 
ened  enemy.  Night  was  indeed  now  near  at  hand,  but  the  hope  of 
plunder,  so  Tacitus  believes,  buoyed  the  weary  troops  up,  and  the  expec- 
tation  that  the  wealthy  city  would  fall,  almost  without  a  struggle,  into 
their  hands.  Their  general,  however,  refused  to  lead  them  to  a  night 
attack  on  an  unknown  and  strongly  fortified  town ;  the  danger  would,  he 
urged,  be  too  great,  and  they  must  wait  for  morning  before  undertaking 
so  hazardous  a  venture.  The  camp  followers  and  the  freshest  of  the 
cavalry  were  sent  back  meanwhile  to  Bedriacum  to  bring  up  more 
troops  and  the  implements  necessary  for  a  siege.  Before  night  closed 
in,  reconnoiterers,  sent  on  ahead,  learnt  from  some  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  captured  close  under  the  walls  of  Cremona,  that  six  legions,  con- 
stituting  the  main  bulk  of  the  army  which  had  encamped  at  Hostilia, 
having  covered  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  that  day,  had  just  arrived  and 
were  preparing  themselves  for  instant  battle.  To  meet  their  onset  it  was 
necessary  to  make  immediate  dispositions.  To  the  i3th  was  assigned 
the  keg  of  the  position,  the  raised  causeway  of  the  Postumian  road. 
Left  of  them,  s\e.  between  them  and  the  river,  stood  the  7th  (Galbiana) 
in  the  open  plain;  beyond  them  the  7th  (Claudiana),  their  front  protected 
by  an  open  ditch.     Right  of  the  road,  i.e.  north  of  it,  was  the  8th, 
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lining  a  field  path ;  beyond  them  stood  the  3d,  covered  by  brushwood 
and  low  trees.  This  was  the  order  of  the  colours,  but  in  the  darkness  the 
men  of  the  different  regiments  got  much  mixed  up.  With  the  3d  were 
drawn  up  a  detachment  of  praetorians ;  the  auxiliaries  were  stationed 
at  either  extremity  of  the  line,  and  beyond  them  again  the  cavalry  pro- 
tected  flanks  and  rear.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Vitellians,  as 
Tacitus  points  out,  to  have  waited  quietly  within  their  entrenchments 
till  the  morning,  and  then  have  overwhelmed  an  enemy  whom  they 
would  have  found  wearied  out  by  a  night-watch  and  a  long  fast.  In 
place  of  this,  having  no  general  to  guide  or  direct.  them,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  night  attack  on  an  enemy  ready 
drawn  up  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  them.  The  exact  order  of  their 
line  Tacitus  believes  it  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  he  gives  the 
following  as  resting  on  some  authority.  Their  right  wing,  which  would 
be  to  the  south  of  the  Postumian  road  as  they  advanced  eastward  from 
Cremona,  was  occupied  by  the  4th,  the  5th,  and  the  i5th;  detachments 
of  the  three  British  legions,  the  9th,  2d,  and  2oth,  made  the  centre  of 
the  line,  while  the  i6th,  the  2  2d,  and  the  i3t  took  their  position  on  the 
left.  The  soldiersof  the  2  ist  and  the  ist  (Italica)  were  mixed  up  hopelessly 
all  along  the  front.  The  cavalry  and  auxiliary  troops  selected  positions 
for  themselves.  The  engagement  was  fought  with  much  obstinacy,  the 
7U1  (Galbiana)  on  the  Flavian  side  suffering  especially.  The  praetorians 
had  at  last  to  be  called  up  from  their  position  on  the  left  wing  to  their 
aid  But  as  they  crossed  the  Postumian  road  they  were  nearly-gwept 
away  by  a  huge  engine  the  Vitellians  had  succeeded  in  statiomng  on 
it,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of  two  soldiers  who,  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  lives,  succeeded  in  cutting  the  ropes  with  which  it 
was  worked  and  so  rendering  it  useless.  At  last,  however,  the  moon 
rose,  and  the  light  falling  full  on  the  faces  of  the  Vitellians  threw  the 
Flavians  into  shadow,  and  so  speedily  gave  a  considerable  advantage  to 
the  latter.  Antonius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it  for  a  final  effort. 
Urging  on  his  men  by  every  motive  which  could  appeal  to  them  he  led 
them  against  the  foe,  who  had  already  begun  to  waver,  and  who  were 
further  dispirited  by  a  rumour  which  got  about  that  Mucianus  was 
coming  up  with  fresh  reinforcements.  As  soon  as  he  saw  an  impres- 
sion  had  been  made  he  assaulted  the  enemy  with  redoubled  vigour ; 
and  the  wavering  and  practically  leaderless  line  of  the  Vitellians  was 
as  a  consequence  quickly  driven  in  headlong  flight  in  the  direction  ot 
Cremoha.  No  quarter  was  given  or  asked,  and  the  whole  road  was 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  The  larger  force  had  succumbed 
to  the  smaller,  but  it  was  the  absence  of  generals  and  advisers  rather 
than  any  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  German  troops  which 
had  caused  their  overthrow.  Had  the  German  army  been  even 
decently  led,  it  would  hardly  have  found  itself  the  vanquished  in  the 
fight  Antonius  had  to  thank  the  treachery  of  Caecina  even  more 
than  his  own  skill  and  bravery,  considerable  though  those  were,  for 
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the  victory  which  had  attended  his  arms.  On  the  account  of  the  siege 
and  sack  of  Cremona  which  followed  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwelL  In  the 
vivid  narrative  which  he  gives  of  these  events  Tacitus  is  seen  at  his 
best,  and  to  expand  or  to  add  to  that  narrative  would  only  be  to 
spoil  it. 

VII.  The  Revolt  of  Civilis 

The  revolt  of  Civilis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  and  note- 
worthy  of  the  events  recorded  in  these  books  of  the  Histories.  It 
contains  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  the  doom  that  was  to  befall  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  doom  of  being  destroyed  by  its  own  nominal  defenders. 
But  Rome  in  spite  of  its  crimes,  its  divisions  and  uncertainties,  had 
still  the  root  of  its  greatness  in  it ;  its  doom  was  not  yet ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  could  put  forth  even  a  part  of  its  strength  the  revolt  collapsed  like 
a  pack  of  cards,  Gaul  returned  almost  without  a  struggle  to  its  allegiance, 
and  Civilis  himself  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  had  become  a  hunted 
fugitive  seeking  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  he  could  with  his 
conquerors.  The  dream  of  an  empire  of  the  Gauls  north  of  the  Alps 
which  should  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Roman  Empire  south  of  the 
Alps  had  passed  hopelessly  away,  no  more  to  be  renewed  for  many 
generations  to  come.  Yet  it  is  important  to  notice  how,  even  at  this 
early  date,  Rome  had  already  exercised  that  spell  over  her  would-be 
conquerors  which  she  so  decisively  exerted  later  on  over  her  actual 
invaders.  It  was  already  a  Roman  empire  of  their  own,  not  something 
different  from  the  Roman  Empire,  which  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans 
aspired  to  establish.  They  sought  nothing  more,  but  they  dreamed 
of  nothing  less,  than  to  be  the  inheritors  of  Rome's  organisation,  great- 
ness,  and  glory.  The  dream  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  fulfilled  at  this 
time  or  nearly  fulfilled ;  and  when  centuries  later  the  fulfilment  came 
it  was  not  to  the  Celts  that  Rome's  sceptre  passed,  but  to  those  Teutonic 
races  who,  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  furnished  even 
now  the  most  trustworthy  and  formidable  element  in  that  motley  host 
who  in  the  crisis  of  Rome's  division  and  weakness  seemed  to  threaten 
for  a  moment  her  still  deeply-rooted  supremacy. 

The  revolt  of  Civilis  was  one  of  those  many  events  in  history  which 
have  arisen  partly  out  of  general,  partly  out  of  personal  and  accidental 
causes.  The  general  causes  in  such  cases  lay  the  train,  and  the  per- 
sonal  causes  are,  so  to  speak,  the  spark  that  fires  it  The  general  causes 
which  brought  about  the  revolt  were  the  disorganisation  of  the  empire, 
consequent  on  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  demorali- 
sation  in  the  armies,  and  relaxation  of  discipline  which  the  disputed 
succession  and  civil  wars  had  produced  as  their  natural  result  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  scarcely  fail  to  prompt  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  try  conclusions  with  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  the 
Germans  seized  eagerly  on  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  pay  off  some 
of  their  scores  against  their  ancient  and  hereditary  foes.     What  was 
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peculiar  in  the  situation  and  gave  it  for  a  time  its  supreme  danger  was 
that  the  legions  themselves  in  some  cases  turned  against  Rome  and 
preferred  to  fraternise  with  the  enemy  rather  than  retain  the  empire 
for  a  ruler  whom  they  feared  and  disliked,  since  he  owed  his  throne  to 
the  prowess  of  forces  which  they  justly  regarded  as  their  rival$.  The 
personal  wrongs  inflicted  on  Civilis  by  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
his  own  imprisonment  were  but  the  spark  which  set  fire  to  the  inflam- 
mable  material  everywhere  just  then  to  be  met  with. 

The  Batavian  country  which  formed  the  focus  of  the  revolt  was  the 
long  island  which  lies  between  the  two  southernmost  mouths  of  the 
Rhine.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  though  they  counted  in  Roman  - 
times  as  Gauls,  had  come  originally  from  Germany.  Tacitus  (Germ.  29) 
believed  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Chatti.  They  paid  no 
taxes  nor  tribute  to  Rome,  but  provided  instead  an  unusual  number 
of  first-rate  troops.  Besides  serving  in  the  emperor*s  bodyguard  they 
furnished  no  fewer  than  9000  infantry  and  1000  horse.  The  greater 
part  of  the  infantry  force — 8000  out  of  the  total  9000 — was  attached 
shortly  before  this  time  to  the  i4th  legion  serving  then  in  Britain. 
It  was  mainly  by  their  bravery  and  that  of  the  legion  to  which  they 
were  attached  that  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  won  the  decisive  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Boadicea  which  had  saved  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Britain  (Introd.  iv.  §  5).  The  fame  they  had  acquired  by  their  signal 
services  in  this  action  made  them  one  of  the  most  distinguished  corps 
in  the  Roman  army.  Nero  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  had  sum- 
moned  them,  together  with  the  legion  to  which  they  were  attached,  to 
Rome  with  a  view  of  their  taking  part  in  the  expedition  agalnst  the 
Parthians  which  he  was  then  meditating.  As  they  were  advancing 
through  Gaul  they  were  met  by  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Vindex  and 
of  Verginius's  subsequent  victory.  On  receipt  of  this  news  the  legion 
and  their  auxiliary  force  parted  company.  The  legion  marched  on 
into  Italy,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  helping  Nero ;  subsequently 
they  were  despatched  by  Galba,  who  mistrusted  them,  into  Dalmatia. 
The  auxiliaries  remained  behind  among  the  Lingones  in  Gaul,  and  it 
was  theiiUinwillingness  at  this  time  to  follow  the  legion  which  led,  at 
least  in  their  own  estimation,  to  Nero's  downfall  It  is  to  the  suspicions 
of  treachery  which  this  refusal  engendered,  and  the  resentment  which 
it  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  legionary  troops,  that  the  death  of 
Claudius  Paulus  and  the  imprisonment  of  Civilis  himself  are  to  be 
attributed  When  Galba  succeeded  to  the  throne  Civilis  was  released 
and  returned  to  the  troops  whom  he  had  previously  corhmanded ;  but 
he  was  shortly  aiterwards  again  cast  by  the  legionaries  into  chains,  and 
only  escaped  punishment  by  the  clemency  or  sluggishness  of  Vitellius 
(H.  L  59;  iv.  13).  After  this,  considering  himself  no  longer  safe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  legions/he  retired  from  the  force 
he  had  led  with  so  much  distinction,  and  sought  for  a  time  a  refuge 
among  his  own  countrymen  in  the  island.     After  Vitellius  had  been 
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proclaimed  emperor  the  main  body  of  Batavians  joined  the  forces  of 
Valens  (i.  64),  though  a  smaller  band  of  them  seem  also  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  Caecina.  The  jealousy  with  which  they  were 
still  regarded  by  the  legionaries  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war  all  but 
occasioned  a  fresh  disturbance.  We  next  hear  of  the  Batavian  cohorts 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  (H.  il  27).  Valens  had 
proposed  to  despatch  some  of  them  to  the  defence  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
ensis,  at  that  time  threatened  by  the  Othonian  fleet  This  was  objected 
to  by  the  Batavians  themselves,  and  also  by  the  legionary  troops,  who 
considered  that  they  would  be  in  this  way  deprived  of  their  most 
trustworthy  supports.  Matters  went  to  such  lengths  that  Valens  himself 
suffered  personal  violence  in  the  excitement  occasioned  by  his  proposal, 
and  was  at  length  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight  and  conceal- 
ment  When  it  was  known  that  the  project  had  been  abandoned, 
passions  gradually  cooled  down,  and  the  Batavians  suffered  themselves 
to  be  led  along  with  the  other  troops  to  effect  a  junction  with  Caecina, 
who  was  at  that  time  being  hard  pressed  by  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Celsus  and  Paulinus.  In  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  itself, 
which  foilowed  shortly  after  this,  the  Batavians  found  themselves 
arrayed  on  the  opposite  side  to  their  ancient  comrades  of  the  14U1 
legion,  some  of  whom  were  actually  present  in  the  battle  while  others 
were  hastening  up  to  Otho's  assistance.  And  it  was  no  mean  part 
which  they  played  in  the  actual  fight ;  it  was  their  sudden  arrival  on 
the  scene  which  determined  the  issue  of  the  conflict ;  for  after  routing 
a  band  of  gladiators  who  had  been  brought  across  the  Po  by  the 
Othonian  leaders,  they  were  able  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  already  beginning  to  hesitate,  and  thus 
converted  a  doubtful  victory  into  a  crushing  defeat  (ii.  43).  After 
the  victory  Vitellius,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  as  an  unstable  and 
dangerous  power,  despatched  them  along  with  their  whilom  comrades 
of  the  i4th  legion  back  into  Britain  (ii.  66).  Such  ill-assorted  com- 
panions  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at  peace.  At  Turin  the  two 
quarrelled  and  fought,  nor  were  they  separated  till  the  Batavians  had 
suffered  heavy  loss,  and  the  arrival  of  some  praetorian  coho/ts  on  the 
scene  had  given  to  the  legionaries  an  overwhelming  superiority.  The 
auxiliaries  hereupon  refused  to  accompany  the  legion  any  farther  on 
its  return  march  into  Britain,  and  breaking  away  from  it  turned  aside 
along  the  Rhine,  intending  apparently  to  regain  their  own  country. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  in  the  early  autumn  of  69  a.d. 
Vespasian's  forces  under  Antonius  and  Varus  began  their  march  into 
Italy.  As  they  advanced  on  Rome  the  leaders  sent  letters  to  the 
Batavians  inviting  them  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  to 
effect  a.diversion  in  their  favour  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  scanty 
remnants  of  Vitellius's  army,  left  behind  in  Germany  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier.  And  indeed  these  forces  might  almost  seem  to  invite 
attack.     The  fiower  of  them  had  marched  off  in  the  first  instance  with 
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Valens  and  Caecina  into  Italy.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
remained  had  followed  Vitellius  when  he  advanced  southward.  Their 
places  had  been  filled  by  recruits  hastily  raised  among  the  tribes  of 
Gaul,  who  had  had  no  experience  in  war  and  had  acquired  no  loyalty 
towards  their  officers.  The  auxiliary  forces  who  supported  the.  legions 
had  been  entirely  raised  from  the  tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,  and  shared  all  the  interests  and  passions  of  their  fellow-country- 
men.  The  officers  were  regarded  by  the  whole  army  with  dislike  and 
suspicion,  since  the  soldiers  believed  them  secretly  to  favour  the  cause 
of  Vespasian,  while  they  were  themselves  devoted  adherents  of  Vitellius, 
whom  their  swords  and  those  of  their  comrades  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  placing  on  the  throne.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  whom 
Vitellius  had  left  in  command  of  the  whole  district,  was  a  weak 
old  man  crippled  with  gout,  without  initiative,  decision,  or  authority. 

The  outbreak  originated  in  the  island  itself.  Here  Vitellius  had 
ordered  a  fresh  levy  to  be  raised  to  fill  up  some  of  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  departure  of  troops  for  Italy.  The  levy  was  conducted  harshly 
and  cruelly,  and  discontent  and  exasperation  were  the  natural  con- 
sequences.  Civilis,  who  had  already  received  the  Flavianist  despatches, 
avails  himself  of  the  state  of  feeling  to  stir  up  insurrection  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  calling  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Canninefates 
who  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Batavian  island,  the  Frisii  who 
dwelt  on  the  sea-coast  just  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  cohorts  who 
had  quitted  the  i4th  legion  and  were  now  stationed  at  Mainz,  to  join 
the  movement  The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the  Canninefates  and 
Frisii.  Setting  suddenly  upon  the  scattered  garrisons  who  held  the 
island  for  the  Romans,  they  put  the  majority  of  them  to  the  sword. 
The  survivors  gathered  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  under  a 
centurion  named  Aquilius,  resolved  to  make  what  stand  they  could. 
Civilis  at  first  attempted  to  induce  them  to  disperse  by  treachery,  and 
when  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful  fell  upon  them  at  the  head  of  a 
force  composed  of  Canninefates,  Frisians,  and  Batavians.  Owing  to 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  lately  raised  Gallic  auxiliaries  the  Roman 
forces  were  completely  routed,  and  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners ;  the 
Gallic  auxiliaries  either  stayed  and  joined  the  insurgents,  or  were  sent 
back  to  their  homes  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  distinction.  At 
the  same  time  the  fieet  which  the  Romans  kept  to  patrol  the  Rhine 
fell  by  the  treachery  of  the  rowers  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  Germans  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  victory  at  once  offered 
their  services  to  Civilis.  The  Gauls  hesitated  longer;  a  lengthened 
period  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  servitude  had  indisposed  them  to 
revolt,  and  Civilis  had  to  put  forth  all  the  arts  of  his  eloquence  before 
they  could  be  moved ;  even  then  they  did  not  flock  to  his  standards, 
but  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  them. 

Up  to  this  point  Hordeonius  Flaccus  had  remained  in  Mainz  a 
passive  spectator  of  events ;  he  now  sends  orders  to  Munius  Lupercus, 
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legate  of  the  15&  legion  and  commander  of  the  forces  in  Vetera,  to 
take  the  field  against  the  enemy.  Lupercus  obeys,  but  his  troops  were 
half-hearted,  while  the  desertion  in  the  battle  of  a  Batavian  cohort 
which  accompanied  them,  and  of  the  majority  of  their  Gallic  auxiliaries, 
left  them  with  little  spirit  for  fight,  and  they  again  sought  shelter 
almost  at  once  within  the  fortifications  of  Vetera.  Tidings  meanwhile 
of  their  countrymen's  successes  had  reached  the  Batavian  cohorts 
stationed  at  Mainz.  They  were  already  under  orders  to  join  VitelliuS 
in  Italy,  but  now  they  demanded  as  a  price  of  compliance  terms  which 
no  commander  could  grant,  and  when  Flaccus  at  last  refused  to  accede 
to  them,  using  his  refusal  as  a  justification  of  their  rebellion  they  marched 
off  in  the  direction  of  their  own  homes.  Even  then  Hordeonius  still 
hesitated ;  at  one  moment  he  sent  orders  to  Herennius  Gallus,  legate 
of  the  ist  legion  and  commander  at  Bonn,  to  bar  their  passage, 
promisirig  himself  to  hang  on  their  rear  and  hamper  their  advance ;  at 
the  next  he  sent  counter  orders  to  leave  them  alone,  and  himself 
remained  inactive  in  his  own  headquarters.  Gallus  on  receipt  of  the 
first  orders  came  out  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  legionaries,  a  great 
host  of  nondescripts  and  camp  followers,  some  countrymen,  and  some 
Gallic  auxiliaries,  prepared  to  orTer  battle  to  the  insurgent  troops ;  but 
the  Batavians  forming  themselves  into  close  columns  had  no  difficulty 
in  brushing  aside  the  feeble  resistance  thus  offered  them,  and  speedily 
compeiled  Gallus  and  his  undisciplined  levy  to  seek  a  hasty  shelter 
within  their  fortifications,  leaving  not  a  few  of  their  comrades  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Bonn  passed,  the  insurgents  making  a  detour  to 
avoid  Cologne,  proceeded  unmolested  for  the  rest  of  their  journey  to 
join  their  victoriousj  countrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vetera. 

Arrived  amongst  them  they  formed  such  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  forces  under  command  of  Civilis  that  he  now  ventured  on  a 
more  pronounced  step  than  any  he  had  yet  taken.  Having  made  his 
own  soldiers  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vespasian,  he  called  on  the 
troops  stationed;in  Vetera  to  do  the  same.  Met  by  their  indignant 
refusal  and  profession  of  undying  loyalty  to  Viteilius,  he  summoned  the 
Germans  east  of  the  Rhine  to  his  aid,  and  advanced  with  his  troops 
deployed  along  either  bank  of  the  river  to  the  siege  of  Vetera.  The 
two  legates  of  the  legions  in  command,  Numisius  Rufus  and  Munius 
Lupercus,  did  their  best  in  the  short  time  allowed  them  to  put  the 
camp  in  a  position  to  stand  a  siege.  They  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions,  pulled  down  the  private  houses  and  other  outlying  buildings, 
which  growing  up  in  the  period  of  peace  might  now  afford  shelter  to  the 
enemy,  and  attempted  as  far  as  they  could  to  collect  provisions  for 
a  siege.  Unfortunately  this  attempt  was  in  a  great  measure  frustrated 
by  the  greediness  and  rapacity  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  Vetera  was 
regarded  as  the  key  of  Lower  Germany,  commanding  on  the  one  side 
the  flat  country  which  lay  to  the  north  of  it,  and  on  the  other  the 
valley  of  the  Lippe,  up  which  access  could  be  gained  to  the  tableland 
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of  Central  Germany.     The  camp  itself  lay  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  partly  on   the   plain,  and   was   very  insufficiently  defended   by 
fortifications,  since  it  had  scarcely  entered  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
who   built   it   that  the  headquarters  of  the  legions  could  be  them- 
selves  attacked.     The  Batavians  and  Germans,  however,  comparatively 
unskilled  in  siege  operations,  were  repelled  on  their  first  onset  by  the 
steadiness,  bravery,  and  resource   of  the   beleaguered   troops;    they 
then  determined  to   convert   the  assault  into  a  blockade.      Horde- 
onius,  informed  of  what  was  going  on  and  of  the  danger  in  which 
the  camp  was  placed,  determined  to  hasten  to  its  relief.     The  com- 
mand  of  the   forces   he   handed  over  to  Vocula,  an  accomplished 
officer,  legate  of  the  ist  legion.     Relieved  of  the  command,  Horde- 
onius,  incapacitated  by  gout,  floated  more  at  his  ease  on  a  raft  down 
the  stream.     On  his  way  he  sent  missives  to  the  various  states  of  Gaul 
calling  on  them  for  assistance.     Arrived  at  Bonn,  the  soldiers  who 
from   the  first   had  viewed  him  with  suspicion  broke  out  into  more 
open  mutiny.     The  troops  there  attributed  to  his  negligence  and  half- 
heartedness  the  reverse  they  had  recently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Batavians,  while  all  alike  held  him  responsible  for  the  dimensions 
which  the  insurrection  had  now  assumed.     To  quiet  them,  Hordeonius 
not  only  read  to  them  the  despatches  which  had  been  just  sent  off  to 
the  different  Gallic  states,  but  directed  that  for  the  future  all  despatches 
should  be  read  to  the  soldiers  before  being  communicated  to  the 
commanding  officers,  a  measure  clearly  subversive  of  all  promptitude 
and  of  all  discipline.     Even  these  concessions  failed  to  satisfy  them, 
and  Hordeonius  feeling  himself  powerless  agreed  to  hand  over  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  his  subordinate  Vocula.     Vocula  at  once  gave 
orders   for  an  immediate  advance.     On  his  way  he  was  joined  by 
Herennius  Gallus,  who  had  commanded  with  such  signal  ill-success  in 
the  engagement  before  Bonn.     The  two  advanced  together  first  to 
Novesium  (the  modern  Neuss)  and  then  to  Gelduba,  situated  about 
half-way  between  the  last-named  place  and  Vetera.     Here  Vocula 
turned  aside  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Cugerni,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  who  had  lately  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
Civilis.     In  his  absence  the  troops  at  Gelduba  seized  on  Herennius, 
whom  they  chose  to  consider  responsible  for  a  defeat  they  suflered  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Germans,  imprisoned  him,  and  only  released  him 
when  Vocula  himself  at  last  reappeared  on  the  scene.     It  was  the 
divergence  of  sentiment  between  soldiers  and  leaders,  and  the  mutual 
distrust   which  this  divergence   produced,  that   constituted   the  real 
danger  of  the  Roman  situation ;  neither  officers  nor  men  were  sure 
that  the  other  party  might  not  be  in  traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  enemy ;  such  suspicions  rendered  the  officers  helpless,  and  made 
possible  in  the  soldiers  insubordination  and  excesses  such  as  we  find 
no  parallel  to  elsewhere. 

Civilis  meanwhile  had  continued  to  press  on  the  siege,  encouraging 
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at  the  same  time  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  those  of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  this  quarter 
who  still  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  He  conducted  in  person  a 
marauding  expedition  into  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  a  tribe  regarded 
by  the  Germans  with  special  detestation  because  having  been  originally 
Germans  they  had  accepted  the  yoke  and  the  civilisation  of  Rome, 
and  had  even  ailowed  an  altar  for  the  worship  of  the  emperor, 
analogous  to  the  one  at  Lyons,  to  be  established  in  their  midst 
Returning  from  this  expedition,  laden  with  its  spoils,  Civilis  determined 
to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications ;  but  though  the  battle 
lasted  for  two  days  and  a  night,  the  undisciplined  valour  of  the 
Germans  was  once  more  foiled  by  the  superior  skill  and  resource 
of  the  legionary  troops,  who  fighting  behind  fortiflcations  were  able 
to  inflict  crushing  loss  upon  the  enemy  with  little  loss  to  themselves. 
After  this  second  failure  the  siege  once  again  settled  down  into  a 
blockade. 

It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  state  that  news  reached  the  two 
armies  of  the  second  battle  at  Bedriacum  and  of  the  total  destruction 
of  Vitellius's  army.  The  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  urged  thereto 
by  their  tribunes  and  superior  officers,  grudgingly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Vespasian,  calling  at  the  same  time  on  Civilis  to  lay  aside 
arms  which  he  had  no  longer  any  excuse  for  wielding  against  the  armies 
of  Rome.  Civilis  only  replied  by  doing  his  best  to  corrupt  the  Gallic 
ambassador,  Montanus,  who  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  the  news  of 
the  battle  and  the  demands  of  the  army ;  nor  was  he  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful  in  his  attempts.  He  continued  meanwhile  to  beleaguer  the  gar- 
rison  of  Vetera  with  the  same  vigour  as  previously,  hoping  now  to  bring 
the  siege  speedily  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  On  another  side  he 
sent  out  the  most  trustworthy  of  his  forces  to  fall  suddenly  on  Vocula 
in  his  camp  at  Gelduba.  For  a  moment,  owing  mainly  to  the  treachery 
of  the  auxiliaries,  the  Roman  legions  were  in  serious  danger,  but  the 
timely  arrival  on  the  scene  of  some  Basque  troops  spread  panic  among 
the  Germans,  saved  the  Roman  troops,  and  converted  what  might 
have  been  a  crushing  defeat  into  a  considerable  victory.  Vocula, 
however,  failed  to  improve  his  opportunity  at  once,  and  gave  to  the 
enemy  encamped  around  Vetera  time  to  strengthen  their  position 
against  him.  When  a  day  or  two  later  he  actually  appeared,  his  men,  as 
soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  insisted  on  being  at  once  led 
to  battle,  and  were  so  far  superior  as  to  force  the  Germans  to  raise  the 
siege.  But  Vocula  a  second  time  failed  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and 
in  place  of  pursuing  the  routed  enemy  contented  himself  with  strengthen- 
ing  the  fortifications  of  Vetera  and  with  laying  in  provisions,  as  if  he 
expect/ed  a  renewal  of  the  siege.  His  dilatory  movements  and  apparent 
hesitation  only  confirmed  his  soldiers  in  the  suspicions  of  treachery 
they  already  entertained  In  order  to  put  the  camp  in  a  position 
of  security  it  was  necessary  that  provisions  should  be  brought  up  from 
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Novesium,  where  Hordeonius  had  for  the  present  fixed  his  head- 
quarters.  This  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  the  Germans  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  river.  The  first  convoy,  however,  got  safely 
through,  but  the  second  was  attacked  by  Civilis  and  after  some 
resistance  captured,  the  escort  being  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Gelduba. 
Vocula  thereupon,  apprehensive  apparently  lest  the  full  garrison  should 
be  straitened  for  want  of  food,  marched  out  from  Vetera  not  merely 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with  hira,  but  joined 
besides  by  detachments  of  the  5th  and  i5th  legions,  part  of  the 
original  defenders  of  Vetera.  He  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
retreat  to  Novesium,  though  the  scanty  forces  left  behind  in  the  camp 
complained  with  good  reason  that  they  were  being  deserted  by  him. 
Arrived  at  Novesium  his  troops  did  but  add  to  the  tumult  already 
seething  there.  The  soldiers  heard  that  money  had  come  from 
Vitellius,  and  claraoured  at  once  that  it  should  be  divided  amongst 
them.  Hordeonius,  not  daring  to  refuse,  distributed  it  as  a  donative 
from  Vespasian.  The  soldiers  aiter  receiving  it,  maddened  by  drink 
and  excitement,  dragged  Hordeonius  from  his  bed  and  murdered  him 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Vocula  avoided  a  similar  fate  only  by 
escaping  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave.  The  soldiers,  after  Hordeonius's 
death,  pretended  to  justify  themselves  by  taking  a  fresh  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Vitellius,  though  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  already 
fallen. 

After  this  foul  deed  a  brief  period  of  repentance  seems  to  have  set 
in,  all  the  more  because  Civilis  still  threatened,  thera,  and  dissensions 
soon  disclosed  themselves  among  the  mutineers.  The  legions  of  Upper 
Germany  severing  themselves  from  their  colleagues  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince  followed  Vocula,  who  had  retreated  southwards,  and  placing 
themselves  once  more  under  his  command  and  taking  afresh  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Vespasian  were  led  by  him  to  the  relief  of  Mogontiacum, 
which  was  at  this  time  being  besieged  by  a  motley  crowd  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  On  them  the  Roman  forces  fell  unexpectedly 
and  succeeded  in  driving  them  with  considerable  loss  back  into  their 
own  country.  At  Mogontiacum  Vocula  stayed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter. 

At  this  point  the  insurrection  began  to  assume  a  wider  and  a  more 
dangerous  character.  Gaul  had  remained  hitherto  faithful  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  solicitations  of  Civilis  addressed  to  its  chiefs  had 
fallen  for  the  most  part  on  deaf  ears.  At  many  points  successful 
resistance  had  even  been  ofifered  to  the  Germans.  But  the  sight  of 
Rome's  divisions,  the  mutinous  conduct  of  her  troops,  above  all  the 
destruction  of  the  Capitol,  accepted  as  portending  the  doom  of  the 
Empire,  had  produced  a  profound  impression ;  and  the  northern  tribes 
at  any  rate  began  now  to  waver.  Julius  Classicus,  commander  of  a 
squadron  of  Treveran  horse;  Julius  Tutor,  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  same  tribe;  and  Julius  Sabinus,  a  Lingon  chief,  met 
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together  in  Cologne  and  debated  what  course  under  the  circumstances 
they  should  advise  their  countrymen  to  adopt     They  agreed  that  the 
fateful  hour  had  arrived,  and  that  advantage  must  be  taken  of  Rome's 
distractions  to  set  up  a  rival  Gallic  empire,  the  counterpart  of  Rome 
herselfj  north  of  the  Alps.     In  furtherance  of  this  design  not  only  were 
messengers  despatched  to  all  the  Gallic  tribes  to  summon  them  to  join 
the  insurrection,  but  it  was  resolved  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
win  over  the  legions  of  the  Rhine,  whom  the  murder  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  might  seem  to  have  committed  to  hopeless  estrangement  from 
their  fellow-countrymen.     Vocula,  informed  of  these  deliberations,  had 
no  choice  but  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and  to  go  out  to  meet, 
and  if  possible  to  counterwork,  their  designs.     He  proceeded  first  to 
Cologne,  where  he  was  joined  by  Tutor  and  Classicus  at  the  head  of 
the  Gallic  auxiliaries,  and  then  striking  northward  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Vetera,  which  was  still  being  besieged  by  Civilis.     On  the 
northward  march  the  Galiic  commanders,  breaking  off  from  him,  en- 
trenched  themselves  in  a  separate  camp,  and  from  this  opened  up  com- 
munications  with  the  Germans  on  one  side  and  with  Vocula's  own 
mutinous  troops  on  the  other.     Vocula,  informed  of  their  treachery, 
was  forced  to  beaj  a  hasty  retreat  to  Novesium.     But  the  solicitations 
of  the  Gauls,  the  sense  of  guilt  which  the  soldiers  had  incurred  by  their 
generaTs  murder,  and   their  unwillingness  to  recognise  Vespasian's 
authority,  had  now  done  their  work,  and  Vocula's  own  forces  were 
willing  to  make  their  peace  with  their  foes  by  acknowledging  the  Gallic 
Empire  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  generaL     Vocula  was  by  Classicus's 
order  put  to  death  by  a  deserter  Longinus,  and  no  soldier  raised  a 
weapon  in   his  defence.      The  other  legates,  Numisius  Lupus  and 
Herennius  Gallus,  were  cast  into  chains,  and  the  whole  army  swore 
fealty  to  the  Gallic  Empire.     After  this  astounding  event,  unparalleled 
as  Tacitus  says  in  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history,  envoys  were 
despatched  to  Cologne  and  Mainz  on  the  one  side,  to  Vetera  on  the 
other,  to  carry  the  news  of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  invite  the  troops 
in  either  quarter  to  join  a  movement  which  it  might  now  seem  impos- 
sible  to  resist     The  first  of  these  embassies  was  completely  successful. 
The  Agrippinenses  and  the  soldiers  in  the  upper  provinces  swore,  as 
the  troops  at  Novesium  had  already  done,  fealty  to  the  Gallic  Empire. 
In  the  second  case  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  camp  at  Vetera,  reduced 
at  length  by  the  extreme  of  hunger,  bargained  with  Civilis  that  their 
lives  shotild  be  spared  on  condition  that  they  too  should  take  the  same 
oath  of  allegiance  which  their  comrades  had  already  sworn.     On  these 
terms  they  were  allowed  to  leave  Vetera  with  their  arms  and  a  garment 
apiece ;  the  camp  and  all  that  was  in  it  was  to  be  given  up  as  spoil. 
But  Civilis  found  himself  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  stay  the  fury  of 
his  German  followers.     As  the  unfortunate  Romans  left  the  camp  they 
were  set  upon  by  their  ferocious  enemies  and  massacred  almost  to  a 
man.     With  their  slaughter  disappeared  the  last  remains  of  the  most 
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powerful  of  Rome's  armies,  that  army  which  now  for  more  than  two 
generations  had  guarded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  against  the  hordes 
of  Germany. 

Yet  the  movement  which  had  brought  about  such  results  was  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  success  from  first  to  last  really  weak.  Ciyilis  had 
never  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  throw  himself  on  his  German  or 
his  Gallic  allies.  Gaul  as  a  whole  had  no  heart  in  the  cause,  for  she 
knew  full  well  that  were  Rome  driven  from  the  scene  the  vacant  sceptre 
would  fall  not  to  her  but  to  her  German  allies  and  neighbours ;  and 
Rome's  might  was  as  yet  unbroken  and  was  sure,  as  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  succession  was  settled,  to  reassert  itself  in  all  its  former 
greatness. 

For  a  brief  period,  however,  Civilis  and  his  allies  were  to  be  allowed 
to  assert  their  authority.  The  legions  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their 
ancient  quarters,  the  camps  at  Mogontiacum  and  Vindonissa  being 
alone  retained.  The  i6th  legion  from  Novesium,  the  ist  from  Bonn, 
were  bidden  in  the  first  piace  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Trfeves.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  march  the  full  horror  and  absurdity  of  the  posi- 
tion  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves  seem  to  have  been  brought 
home  to  them :  one  squadron  of  horse  broke  away  on  the  march,  and 
after  killing  Longinus,  the  murderer  of  Vocula,  took  up  its  quarters 
unbidden  at  Mainz.  The  legions  pursued  their  way  to  Treves,  but 
they  arrived  there  resolved  to  return  on  the  first  favqunjjfe  oppor- 
tunity  to  their  Roman  allegiance.  Measures  were  nexuEken  against 
the  Ubil  The  Germans  were  anxious  to  effect  their  tc^Rdestruction, 
since  they  had  been  selected  by  the  Romans  as  the  centr9trom  which 
to  spread  Roman  culture  and  influence  throughout  Germany.  Policy, 
however,  dictated  milder  counsels,  and,  Civilis  throwing  the  weight  of 
his  influence  into  this  scale,  Cologne  was  saved,  though  forced  to  throw 
its  gates  open  to  all  comers  and  enrol  itself  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man  and  Gallic  alliance.  To  the  same  cause  were  also  gathered  most 
of  the  tribes  of  the  North  and  East,  but  in  the  south  Julius  Sabinus, 
the  Lingon  chief,  was  less  successful.  Invading  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  he  was  met  by  them  in  battle,  his  troops  defeated,  and  himself 
forced  to  seek  a  hiding-place,  from  which  he  only  emerged  nine  years 
later,  to  be  taken  to  Rome  and  there  executed. 

Indeed  the  tide  had  now  turned  and  the  day  of  vengeance  was 
near  at  hand.  A  Six  legions  under  the  command  of  tried  generals, 
Annius  Gallus  and  Petilius  Cerialis,  were  gathering  themselves  from 
different  quarters  to  take  part  in  the  coming  war.  Three  of  them  were 
advancing  from  Italy;  the  other  three  came,  one  from  Britain 
and  two  from  Spain.  The  Gauls,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  held 
a  convention  of  their  states  at  Reims.  In  this  convention  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  anti-Roman  party  became  at  once  apparent.  In  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  Julius  Valentinus,  a  young  Treveran  noble,  the 
majority  of  the  diet  voted  for  peace  with  Rome,  and  sent  a  formal 
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message  to  the  Treveri  recommending  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Romans  while  it  was  still  possible ;  they 
were  further  warned  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
Gauls  generally.  Even  the  Treveri  and  the  Lingones  themselves  were 
now  only  half-hearted  in  the  cause ;  the  very  chiefs  who  had  headed 
the  insurrection  seemed  paralysed  and  incapable  of  concerting  common 
measures  for  resistance  to  the  foe.  Civilis  was  away  in  the  west  of 
Gaul,  conducting  in  that  quarter  a  vain  hunt  after  his  compatriot 
Claudius  Labeo.  Classicus  at  home  did  nothing  but  adopt  the  airs  of 
a  ready-made  emperor.  Tutor,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  defend- 
ing  the  Rhine  frontier,  failed  egregiously  in  this  object  The  2ist 
legion  broke  in  from  Vindonissa,  one  band  of  auxiliaries  under  the 
command  of  Sextilius  Felix  found  its  way  across  the  Rhine  from 
Raetia,  while  another  troop  of  horse  led  by  Julius  Briganticus,  Civilis's 
own  nephew,  came  up  from  the  same  quarter.  For  a  moment  Tutor 
tried  to  strengthen  his  hastily-raised  levies  by  enlisting  in  his  service 
the  legionary  troops  still  quartered  at  Mainz ;  but  as  soon  as  these  saw 
the  well-known  Roman  eagles  and  standards  they  deserted  their  new 
aiiies  and  ranged  themselves  with  their  old  comrades.  The  same  course 
was  adopted  by  the  tribes  of  Alsace,  whom  Tutor  had  forced  or  cajoled 
into  joining  him.  Left  thus  alone  at  the  head  of  his  Treveri  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  beating  a  hasty  retreat  For  a  moment 
he  attempted  to  make  a  stand  on  the  Nahe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bingen,  but  his  forces  were  defeated  by  the  auxiliary  troops  under 
Sextilius,  and  he  had  then  to  fall  back  into  his  own  country.  Here 
the  troops  ordered  up  to  Trfeves  from  Novesium  and  Bonn  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Vespasian,  and  marched  off  into  the  country  of 
the  Mediomatrici  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz),  a  tribe  who  had 
remained  all  through  faithful  to  Rome.  In  order  to  commit  their 
countrymen  more  irretrievably  to  their  cause  Valentinus  and  Tutor 
ordered  at  this  juncture  the  execution  of  the  two  legates,  Herennius 
Gallus  and  Numisius  Lupus,  who  had  at  the  time  of  Vocula's  murder 
been  provisionally  spared.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when 
Petilius  Cerialis  took  over  the  command  at  Mogontiacum.  Refusing 
the  levies  the  Gauls  offered  him,  and  taking  with  him  only  the  troops 
he  had  brought  from  Italy  and  those  which  had  joined  him  at  Mogon- 
tiacum  itself,  he  set  out  at  once  against  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy. 
In  three  days'  march  he  reached  Rigodulum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trfeves,  where  Valentinus  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  valley  and  on 
the  hiils.  The  position  was  at  once  carried  by  assault,  and  Valentinus 
and  many  of  the  young  Treveran  nobles  were  captured  by  the  Roman 
cavalry.  The  next  day  witnessed  the  advance  of  Cerialis  into  Trfeves. 
The  soldiers  clamoured  that  the  place  should  be  destroyed ;  but  Cerialis 
spared  it,  addressing  to  the  vanquished  a  speech  in  which  he  set  out 
the  dangers  which  the  Gauls  must  always  lie  under  from  their  restless 
neighbours  the  Germans,  and  the  advantages  they  had  enjoyed  under 
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Roman  rule.  The  soldiers'  attention  was  distracted  by  the  sight  of  the 
traitcr  legipns  from  Novesium,  who,  hiding  themselves  from  the  light 
of  day,  mutely  asked  for  pardon.  This  Cerialis  granted  them,  and 
brigading  them  with  his  own  troops  forbade  his  men  to  upbraid  them 
with  what  he  was  pleased  to  style  their  disasters.  It  was  to%  the  dis- 
sensions  that  rent  the  Roman  world  that  he  attributed  their  previous 
fault 

Meanwhile  Civilis,  Classicus,  and  Tutor  were  collecting  forces  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  |ie  might,  Tacitus  thinks,  have  crushed  them 
in  detail,  but  he  preferred  to  wait  their  onset,  contenting  himself  with 
merely  fortifying  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moselle,  which  had 
been  hitherto  undefended.  Civilis  was  for  a  policy  of  delay  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  German  reinforcements  to  arrive,  but  Tutor  and 
Classicus  were  for  immediate  action,  and  being  the  majority  carried  the 
day  against  him.  They  advanced,  the  Ubii  and  Treveri  in  the  centre, 
the  Batavian  cohorts  on  the  right,  the  Bructeri  and  Tencteri  from  across 
the  Rhine  on  the  left  wing.  Cerialis  was  caught  napping.  The  camp 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  had  been  forced,  the  bridge 
had  been  occupied,  and  the  enemy  were  making  their  way  into  the 
town  before  he  was  awakened  from  his  sleep.  To  stay  the  fugitives, 
to  recover  the  bridge,  to  regain  the  camp,  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
Then  he  found  the  traitorous  soldiers  again  hesitating,  perhaps  medi- 
tating  a  second  act  of  treachery.  Sternly  he  upbraids  them  and  revives 
their  broken  spirits,  and  helped  by  the  2ist  legion,  who  had  never 
surrendered,  he  drives  the  enemy  out  of  his  own  entrenchments,  pur- 
sues  them,  and  in  turn  captures  and  destroys  their  camp.  Allowing 
his  soldiers  no  rest,  he  hurries  them  off  to  the  rescue  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenses,  threatened  by  Civilis  and  his  Batavian  cohorts.  He  succeeded 
in  rescuing  them;  but  in  the  West  reverses  overtook  his  arms,  the  Roman 
fleet  being  routed  and  many  of  its  ships  captured  by  the  Canninefates, 
while  on  land  this  same  people  defeated  the  Nervii,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  the  Roman  cause.  One  more  effort  Civilis  made  before  he 
finally  succumbed.  Havirig  gathered  what  fresh  forces  he  could  in 
Germany  he  encamped  at  Vetera,  both  as  furnishing  in  itself  a  strong 
position  and  also  as  the  scene  of  his  former  victories.  Thither  Cerialis 
followed  him,  his  forces  ncw  doubled  by  the  arrival  of  the  2d,  the  6th, 
and  the  i4th  legions,  the  first  coming  from  Italy,  the  second  from 
Spain,  the  third  from  Britain.  Civilis  had  defended  himself  by  flood- 
ing  the  iow-lying  ground  round  Vetera,  a  manceuvre  which  rendered  the 
Roman  attack  very  difficult  In  the  first  skirmish  the  Germans,  find- 
ing  an  advantage  in  the  swampy  ground,  had  the  best  of  it  But  the 
next  day,  when  the  battle  was  renewed,  a  Batavian  deserter  showed  the 
Roman  cavalry  a  path  by  which  the  marsh  could  be  circumvented,  and 
the  Germans  busily  engaged  in  front  were  also  suddenly  attacked  in  the 
rear  and  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  the  Rhine.  This 
victory  practically  concluded  the  war.    Civilis  was  forced  to  seek  shelter, 
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first  in  his  native  island  and  then  in  the  fastnesses  and  swamps  north 
of  the  Rhine,  and  his  capture  or  surrender  became  thus  only  a  question 
of  time.  At  this  point  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  leaves  him. 

Various  lessons  were  to  be  learnt  from  this  interesting  and 
dangerous  rising,  which  looked  for  a  moment  so  near  being  successfuL 
Some  of  them  the  Romans  themselves  learnt  and  applied. 

In  the  first  place  the  movement  of  Civilis  pointed  out  the  direction 
from  which  danger  was  ultimately  to  be  looked  for  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  from  which  its  destruction  was  finally  to  come.  The  weakness  of 
the  Roman  system  consisted  in  the  possibility  that  its  defenders  and 
subjects  might  turn  against  it,  and  without  breaking  up  the  empire  might 
constitute  themselves  its  masters.  This  it  was  at  which  Civilis  aimed ; 
something  like  this  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the  Gallic  leaders 
Tutor,  Classicus,  and  Sabinus.  But  the  danger  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  still  far  remote.  It  was  the  strength  rather  than  the  weakness  of 
Rome  which  the  insurrection  really  revealed.  It  was  successful  only 
so  long  as  the  issue  who  should  rule  Rome  was  still  undecided; 
directly  this  question  was  settled  the  revolt  collapsed  at  once,  and  the 
very  soldiers  who  in  the  prospect  of  Vespasian's  rule  had  been  driven 
into  mutiny,  murder  of  their  officers  and  desertion  of  their  country, 
when  once  he  was  established  on  the  throne,  recognised  that  further 
resistance  was  helpless,  and  returned  shame-stricken  and  unquestioning 
to  their  allegiance,  though  they  had  to  pay  for  their  treachery  by  being 
subsequently  disbanded. 

In  the  second  place  the  course  of  the  revolt  illustrates  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Gauls  and  the  extent  to  which  Romanising  influences 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  country.  The  weakness  of  Gaul 
had  been  already  shown  in  the  revolt  of  Vindex.  No  national  move- 
ment  had  even  then  been  possible.  The  North  and  East  then  held  aloof 
from  a  cause  which  originated  in  the  South  and  West  Now  the  parts 
were  reversed.  It  was  the  North  and  East  who  were  this  time  the 
aggressors,  and  the  South  and  West  refused  to  make  common  cause 
with  them,  and  gave  them  instead  the  advice  to  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  their  allegiance  and  not  to  commit  themselves  to  a  course 
which  must  eventually  prove  hopeless.  Nor  was  it  internal  dissensions 
alone  which  thus  paralysed  the  Gallic  diet  Another  and  a  well- 
grounded  fear  was  also  present  to  their  minds  —  the  fear  that  even 
should  they  succeed  in  stripping  ofif  the  Roman  yoke  the  only  result 
would  be  that  they  would  fall  speedy  victims  to  the  Germans.  Gaul 
had  not  now  and  had  not  for  many  generations  to  come  the  strength 
or  the  cohesion  to  stand  alone.  And  between  the  two  there  was  no 
doubt  wisdom  in  preferring  the  Roman  to  the  German  yoke.  The 
Germans  were  still  a  horde  of  barbarians  without  culture,  without 
organisation,  without  political  experience.  From  the  Roman  rule  Gaul 
had  already  reaped  many  advantages.     Not  only  had  internal  peace 
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been  preserved  and  the  frontier  adequately  defended,  but  the  country 
had  grown  greatly  in  material  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  the  political 
career  for  its  citizens  which  the  wide  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise 
within  its  limits  had  opened  up,  was  now  by  the  more  ambitious 
among  the  nobles  greatly  appreciated.  Gaul  was  rapidly  learning  to 
identify  itself  with  Rome,  and  to  claim  the  glories  of  its  mistress  as  its 
own. 

Thirdly,  in  two  points,  in  consequence  apparently  of  this  revolt,  the 
Romans  remodelled  their  military  system.  Hitherto  the  Batavians  and 
other  corps  of  auxiliary  troops  had  been  allowed  to  be  officered  by 
their  own  native  princes.  Civilis  and  his  brother  were  at  the  head  of 
two  Batavian  corps;  Classicus  commanded  a  troop  of  Treveran  horse, 
Tutor  was  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  country.  For  the  future  this  course  was  no 
longer  followed.  The  officers  of  the  auxiliary  forces  were  selected  not 
from  their  own  countrymen,  but  from  the  stock  from  which  Vespasian 
himself  arose,  from  the  small  farmers  and  inhabitants  of  the  country 
towns  of  Italy.  Many  rising  ambitions  were  thus  nipped  in  the  bud 
and  Rome  was  saved  from  the  necessity  pf  a  number  of  little  wars. 
Secondly  the  German  auxiliary  forces  were  chiefly  brigaded  along  with 
the  troops  serving  in  their  own  country.  Henceforth  this  was  to  be 
no  longer  allowed.  From  Vespasian's  time  onwards  the  names  of 
German  cohorts  are  found  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
empire.  A  similar  plan  had  been  already  adopted  in  respect  of  the 
Pannonian  cohorts  after  the  great  rising  in  Pannonia  in  the  later  part 
of  Augustus's  reign.  In  both  cases  the  adoption  of  the  plan  seems  to 
have  been  a  complete  success.  After  Civilis's  rising  the  German 
frontier  settled  down  again  into  complete  peace,  and  the  disturbance, 
when  disturbance  there  was,  came  only  from  the  independent  tribes 
settled  east  of  the  Rhine. 
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Alps,  Caedna  with  30,000  men  of  the  Upper  army  by  way  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  intb  Italy.  62.  Sluggishness  of  the  emperor  and  zeal  of  the 
soldiers.  63,  64.  Advance  of  Valens  through  Gaul.  65,  66.  While  at  Lyons 
the  soldiers  are  excited  against  the  people  at  Vienna,  but  at  length  appeased 
and  continue  their  march  to  the  Alps.  67,  68.  Caecina  meanwhile  attacks  the 
Helvetii  and  routs  them;  their  capital,  Aventicum,  surrenders.  69.  Their 
leaders  are  sent  to  Vitellius,  and  obtain  pardon  from  the  soldiers.  70.  Caecina  is 
joined  by  the  ala  Siliana  in  Northern  Italy,  which  wins  over  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  he  sends  on  in  advance  some  auxiliary 
cohorts  and  squadrons  to  its  support,  and  prepares  himself  to  cross  the  Pennine 
Alps. 

CHAPTERS  71-90 

OTHO*S  REIGN  IN  ROME,  JANUARY  15  TO  MARCH  14,  69  A.D.  COSS.  SALVIUS  AND 
TITIANUS  OTHO,  JANUARY  26  TO  MARCH  I.  L.  VERGINIUS  RUFUS  AND  L. 
FOMPEIUS  VOPSICUS,  FROM  MARCH   I  ONWARDS 

71.  Otho's  activity  ;  his  leniency  to  Marius  Celsus.  72.  He  puts  Tigellinus  to  death  ; 
career  of  Tigellinus.  73.  He  saves  Calvia  Crispinilla.  74,  75.  Letters  are  in- 
terchanged  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by  each  unsuc- 
cessfully  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  other's  troops.  76.  Distribution  ot 
the  provinces  and  their  forces  between  the  contending  parties.  77.  Allotment  oi 
offices  by  Otho.  78.  He  showers  favours  on  the  provincials,  and  is  believed  to 
be  meditating  the  doing  honour  to  Nero's  memory.  79.  Raid  of  the  Rhoxolani 
intoMoesia;  they  are  defeated.  80,  81.  A  mutiny  breaks  out  among  a  cohort 
stationed  at  Ostia ;  they  ride  to  Rome,  force  their  way  into  the  Palace  and 
Otho's  banqueting  hall ;  the  senators  fly  in  dismay.  82.  The  disturbance  is  at 
last  allayed.  83,  84.  Otho  then  addresses  the  troops.  85.  Uneasiness  still  con- 
tinues  in  thecity,  and  still  more  in  the  Senate.  86.  The  alarm  is  intensified  by 
reported  prodigies,  and  byan  unusual  overflow  of  the  Tiber.  87.  Otho  resolves 
on  attacking  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  selects  leaders  for  the  war.  88.  He  desires 
the  senators  to  accompany  him  as  a  retinue.  89.  The  city  populace  begins 
to  feel  the  strain  of  the  war.  90.  Otho  quits  Rome  for  the  seat  of  war  on 
March  14. 
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i.  Initium  mihi  operis  Servius  Galba  iterum  Titus  Vinius   a.u.c. 
consules  erunt    Nam  post  conditam  urbem  octingentos  et  viginti     ^0, 
prioris  aevi  annos  multi  auctores  rettulerunt,  dum  res  populi    i  ) ' 
Romani  memorabantur,  pari  eloquentia  ac  libertate :  postquam 
bellatum  apud  Actium  atque  omnem  potentiam  ad  unum  con-  5 
ferri  pacis  interfuit,  magna  illa  ingenia  cessere ;   simul  veritas 


1.  1.  lnitium  mlhl  operls.  The  work 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  year  69 
a.d.  (A.U.C.  822),  that  one  long  year  as 
Tacitus  elsewhere,  Dial.  17,  descnbes  it, 
"atque  illum  Galbae  et  Othonis  et  Vitellii 
longum  et  unum  annum,"  the  events  of 
which  fill  the  greater  part  of  that  portion 
of  the  Histories  which  has  come  down 
to  us.  Tacitus's  reason  for  choosing  the 
ist  of  January  rather  than  the  beginning 
of  Galba's  reign  for  the  opening  of  his 
History  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
annalistic  form  to  which,  in  the  Histories 
as  well  as  in  the  Annals,  he  on  the 
whole  adheres.  Nero  had  been  killed 
on  June  9  of  the  previous  year ;  Galba 
had  bcen  proclaimed  "  imperator  "  by  his 
soldiers  as  early  as  April  3,  and  the 
senate  had  given  its  formal  sanction  to 
the  soldiers  choice  immediately  after 
Nero's  death ;  but  the  new  emperor  had 
entered  the  city  only  a  few  days  before 
the  ist  of  January,  so  that  by  beginning 
his  History  with  the  opening  of  the  year 
Tacitus  lost  but  little  of  Galba's  actual 
reign. 

1.  Serviua  Oalba  iterum.  Galba's 
full  name,  preserved  on  a  gladiatorial  tes- 
scra/was  Lucius  Sulpicius  Servius  Galba; 
he  had  been  consul  before,  in  A.n.  33 
(A.u.C786)in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  thirty- 
six  vears  previously,  when  he  had  Lucius 
Sulla  for  his  colleague,  Ann.  vi.  15  and  20. 
In  Ann.  vi.  20,  Tacitus  tells  the  curious 
story  how  Tiberius  once  addressed  him 
in  tnese  words,  "  You  too,  Galba,  some 
day  shall  have  a  brief  taste  of  empire." 

2.  coneulee  erunt.  In  English  we 
should  use  the  abstract  form  "  the  consul- 
ships."  "  The  beginning  of  my  work  dates 
from  the  consulships  of  Galba  and  Vinius." 
It  was  usual  for  tne  reigning  emperor  to 
assume  the  consulship  early  in  his  reign, 
e.g.  Tiberius  becomes  consul  in  18  A.D., 
Ann.  ii.  53,  though,  on  that  occasion, 
he  held  the  office  only  for  a  few  days. 

2.  nam  gives  the  reason  why  he  selects 
this  date.     "  We  begin  here  « for.' " 

2.  octingentoe  et  viginti — annoe. 
This  number  is  given  as  a  round  sum. 
According  to  Roman  calculation  it  was 
822  years  (753  +  69)   from   the  founda- 


tion  of  the  city  to  the  consulships  of  Galba 
and  Vinius. 

3.  multi  auctoree.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enumerate  them.  There 
were  the  older  annalists  beginning  with 
Fabius  Pictor,  then  Polybius,  Sallust, 
Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  the  writers 
under  the  Empire. 

3.  dum  —  memorabantur.  Dum 
with  the  imperfect  has  the  sense  of  "so 
long  as,"  and  is  used  to  express  a  perman- 
ent  condition ;  see  Madvig,  §  337.  parl 
eloquentla.  This  is  an  ablative  of 
manner ;  it  goes  with  rettulerunt,  not  with 
memorabantur. 

3.  ree  popull  BomanL  The  history 
of  the  Roman  people  contrasted  with  the 
events  under  the  Empire.  In  Ann.  L  1 
we  have  "sed  veteris  populi  Romani 
prospera  vel  adversa  claris  scriptoribus 
memorata  sunt,"  and  in  Ann.  iv.  32  we 
have  ' '  veteres  populi  Romani  res." 

4.  poetquam  bellatum  apud  Ao- 
tium.  With  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31 
(Sept  2,  A.  u.  C.  723),  the  respopuliRoniani 
came  to  an  end. 

5.  omnem  potentiam.  Latinwriters 
distinguish  between  fotestas,  the  official 
power  and  authority  possessed  by  a 
magistrate,  and  potentia%  power  and  in- 
fluence  whether  of  the  state  at  large  or  of 
an  individual.  Orelli,  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  two,  (juotes  Ann. 
iii.  69,  "  satis  onerum  principibus,  satis 
etiam  potentiae.  Minui  iura,  quoties 
gliscat  potestas."  So  in  Ann.  i.  1  Tadtus 
speaks  of  deeemviralis  potestas,  but  of 
Pompeii  Crassique  potenttat  the  nrst  being 
delegated  authority,  the  second  personaf 
power  and  influence.  Some  of  the  inferior 
MSS.  read  omnium  potentiamox  omnium 
potestatem. 

6.  paoie  Interfuit  That  the  Empire 
grew  out  of  the  universal  desire  for  peace 
and  for  a  cessation  from  the  long-con- 
tinued  dvil  wars  is  an  opinion  also  ex- 
pressed  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
Anna/s,  "Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in 
Augustum  cessere,  qui  cuncta  discordiis 
civilibus  fessa  nomine  principis  sub  im- 
perium  accepit ;"  also  Ann.  i.  2,  "  Caesar 
cunctos  dulcedine  otii  pellexit"    There 
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pluribus  modis  infracta,  primum  inscitia  rei  publicae  ut  alienae, 
mox  libidine  adsentandi  aut  rursus  odio  adversus  dominantes : 
ita  neutris  cura  posteritatis  inter  infensos  vel  gbnoxios.  Sed 
10  ambitionem  scriptoris  facile  averseris,  obtrectatio  et  livor  pronis 
auribus  accipiuntur :  quippe  adulationi  foedum  crimfen  servitutis, 
malignitati  falsa  species  libertatis  inest  Mihi  Galba  Otho  Vi- 
tellius  nec  beneficio  nec  iniuria  cogniti.     Dignitatem  nostram  a 


were  other  causes  which  brought  about 
the  Empire,  but  this  no  doubt  was  one  of 
the  chief. 

6.  magna  illa  ingenia  ceesere.  This 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  statement  in 
Ann.  i.  i,  "sed  veteris  populi  Romani 
prospera  vel  adversa  claris  scriptoribus 
memorata  sunt ;  temporibusque  Augusti 
dicendis  non  defuere  decora  ingenia,  donec 
gliscente  adulatione  deterrerentur."  The 
chief  writers  of  history  under  Augustus 
were  Labienus,  Aufidius  Bassus,  Cremu- 
tius  Cossus. 

7.  pluribua  modis  infracta.  "Was 
impaired  in  many  ways."  Plures  is  used 
by  Tacitus  as  almost  equivalent  to  the 
more  dassical  non  nulli,  a  form  he  hardly 
ever  employs ;  it,  however,  implies  more 
than  tum  nulli,  as  we  might  say  "  in  a 
variety  of  ways." 

7.  primum,  etc  "First  of  all,  from 
ignorance  of  public  affairs  as  no  longer 
their  concern.  Dio,  liii.  19,  explains  how 
the  withdrawal  of  interest  from  public 
affairs  consequent  upon  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Empire  led  to  the  falsifica- 
tion  of  history,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  great 
meagreness  in  the  details.  Tacitus  uses 
mox  to  introduce  a  second  reason  instead 
of  the  more  classical  deinde.  Sometimes 
the  two  words  are  combined. 

8.  libidine  —  dominantea.  For  the 
use  of  libidot  cf.  i.  12,  "libidine  talia 
loquendi";  iv.  49,  "  indiligentia  veri  et 
adulandi  libidine"  =  "the  passion  for." 
rursus  is  eauivalent  to  the  Greek  adt 
as  in  Ann.  xiii.  14 ;  and  almost  the  same 
sentiment  is  found  in  Ann.  i.  1,  "Tiberii 
Gaique  et  Claudii  res  florentibus  ipsis  ob 
metum  falsae,  postquam  occiderant,  re- 
centibus  odiis  compositae  sunt" 

9.  inter  infensos  vel  obnoxios. 
"  Between  the  hostile  or  the  complaisant" 
=since  all  were  either  hostile  or  com- 
plaisant.  This  use  of  inter  with  an  ad- 
jective  to  explain  the  ground  or  reason 
of  an  event  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Histonies,  e.g.  L  34,  "  credula  fama  inter 
gaudentes  et  incuriosos"  =  "  cum  omnes 
gauderent  et  incuriosi  essent;"  ii.  50, 


"inter  discordes  Vitellio  nihil  auctoritatis" 
=  "  cum  discordes  essent."    For  obnoxius 

jused    absolutely,  we  may    compare    ii. 

j  56,  "  obnoxiis  ducibus  et  prohibere  non 
ausis,"  and  Liv.  xxiii.  12,  "si  reticeam 
aut  superbus  aut  obnoxius  videar." 

9.  aed  ambitionem.    The  history  of 
/  the  change  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  is 

significant.  Originally  used  to  denote 
canvassing  for  an  office,  and  then  court- 
ing  of  the  people,  it  easily  passed  into  the 
notion  of  "servility,"  as  offices  came  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor ;  even 
in  Cicero  we  have  traces  of  this  change 
of  meaning. 

io.  facdle  averseris.  There  is  a 
doubt  here,  as  also  in  c  38,  "  etiam  deos 
infaustam  adoptionem  aversantes ; "  and 
iv.  84,  'tvolgus  aversari  regem,"  whether 
aversor  or  adversor  (which  is  the  reading 
of  the  majority  of  the  MSS. )  is  the  right 
reading ;  but  while  adversor  could  scarcely 
be  used  with  an  accusative,  there  is  no 
similar  difficulty  about  aversor,  cf.  Ann. 
i.  28,  "sua  facinora  aversari  deos  lamen- 
tantur." 

10.  obtrectatio  et  livor.  "Detrac- 
tion  and  jealousy."  In  Ag.  41  we  have 
livor  coupled  with  malignitas,  and  by 
Cicero,adFam.  xi.  10, i,with  malevolentia, 

11.  quippe.  "  The  reason  being 
that."  The  derivation  is  quia-pe,  like 
nempe = nam-pe. 

13.  difirnitatem  noetram.  It  is  not 
certain  what  office  Tacitus  held  under 
Vespasian.  From  a  passage  in  Plinyj 
N.  H.  vii.  17,  "  ipsi  nos  pridem  vidi- 
mus  eadem  omnia  praeter  pubertatem  ih 
filio  Cornelii  Taciti,  equitis  Romani, 
Belgicae  Galliae  rationes  procurantis,"  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Vespasian  made 
him  procurator  of  Gallia  Belgica;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Cornelius  Tacitus 
here  mentioned  was  the  historian  (it  may 
have  been  his  father),  or  that  the  office 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Vespasian.  The 
more  probable  hypothesis  is  that  he 
received  the  office  of  quaestor  from  Ves- 
spasian,  and  that  by  Titus  he  was  made 
aedile,  or  tribune  of  thtftieos. 
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Vespasiano  inchoatam,  a  Tito  auctam,  a  Domitiano  longius 
provectam  non  abnuerim :  sed  incorruptam  fidem  professis  15 
neque  amore  quisquam  et  sine  odio  dicendus  est  Quod  si 
vita  suppeditet,  principatum  divi  Nervae  et  imperium  Traiani, 
uberiorem  securioremque  materiam,  senectuti  seposui,  rara 
temporum  felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quae  velis  et  quae  sentias 
dicere  licet 

2.  Opus  adgredior  opimum  casibus,  atrox  praeliis,  discors 
seditionibus,  ipsa  etiam  pace  saevom.  *  Quattuor  principes  ferro 
interempti :    trina   bella   civilia,   plura  externa   ac    plerumque 


20 


14.  a  Domltiano — provectam.  He 
tells  us  himself,  Ann.  xi.  11,  that  under 
Domitian  (in  the  year  88  A.D.)  he  was 
praetor  and  quindecimvir,  "hisauc  inten- 
tius  adfui  sacerdotio  quindecimvirali  prae- 
ditus  ac  tunc  praetor." 

16.  et  sine  odio.  We  have  to  supply 
quisque  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  I,  3,  "laudet 
diversa  sequentes,"  and  below  ii.  52. 
We  may,  perhaps,  translate  "Those  who 
lay  claim  to  unimpeachable  honesty  must 
not  speak  of  any  with  undue  affection,  but 
must  speak  of  all  without  hatred."  For 
the  sentiment,  see  Ann.  i.  1,  "mihi  con- 
silium  pauca  de  Augusto  et  extrema 
tradere,  mox  Tiberii  principatum,  sine 
ira  et  studio,  quorum  causas  procul 
habeo." 

16.  quod  si  vita  suppeditet.  The 
promises  held  out  here  and  in  Ag.  3, 
"  non  tamen  pigebit  vel  incondita  ac  rudi 
voce  memoriam  prioris  servitutis  ac  testi- 
raonium  praesentium  bonorum  composu- 
isse,"  were  not  fulfilled.  No  more  was 
his  promise  in  Ann.  iii.  24  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

17.  prinolpatum  dlvi  Nervae  et  im- 
perium  Traiani.  The  epithet  divi 
proves  that  the  deification  of  Nerva,  and 
consequently  his  death,  had  already  taken 

flace  when  the  Histories  were  written. 
^  t  is  most  likely  that  they  appeared  early 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  105  a.d. 
PrincipcUutn — imperium  imply  a  contrast 
in  the  two  reigns,  the  one  peaceful,  the 
other  warlike. 

18.  uberiorem  securioremque  ma- 
teriam.  Uberior,  because  of  the  mili- 
tary  achievements  of  Trajan.  Securioremt 
either  "  less  painful,"  as  not  having  to 
deal  with  the  horrors  which  marked  the 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and 
Domitian,  or  "more  secure,"  as  being 
less  liable  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
descendants  of  those  whose  crimes  he 


denounces ;  or,  it  may  be,  "  less  risky,"for 
the  reason  given  just  below.  The  second 
sense  seems  favoured  by  Dial.  3,  "  emit- 
teres  Catonem  (i.e.  his  tragedv  of  Cato) 
non  meliorem  sed  securiorem.  For  the 
securiias  imperii  and  felicitas  temporum 
under  Nerva  and  Trajan  see  Tacitus's 
description,  Ag.  3,  "quamquam  .  .  .  au- 
geat  qaotidie  feiicitatem  temporum  Nerva 
Traianus,  nec  spem  modo  ac  votum  se- 
curitas  publica  sed  ipsius  voti  fiduciam  ac 
robur  adsumpserit. 

2.  I.  opimum  caslbus.  Opimum  is 
a  generally  accepted  correction,  based  on 
the  minor  MSS.,  of  opi&us,  which  is  the 
reading  of  M.  This  has  been  corrected 
in  the  margin  into  plenum.  The  error 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  termination  of 
casibus  having  caught  the  scribe's  eye. 

2.  ipea  etiam  paoe  saevom.  This 
refers  to  the  tyranny  of  the  delatores  under 
Domitian,  and  the  cruelties  of  that 
emperor,  the  Histories  in.  their  entirety 
embracing  his  reign.  Ipsapace,  a  kind  of 
ablative  absolute ;  the  ablative,  thus  used 
elsewhere,  to  express  time  during  which, 
is  post-Augustan.  For  the  horrors  of 
Domitian's  later  years,  see  Ag.  2  subfine. 

2.  quattuor  prinoipes.  These  were 
Galba,  Otho,  VHellius,  and  Domitian, 
for  the  Histories  included  the  whole  of 
this  last  reign. 

3.  trina  bella  civilia.  That  of  Otho 
against  Vitellius,  Vitellius  against  Ves- 
pasian,  and,  so  say  the  commentators,  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  ruler  of  Upper  Germany, 
against  Domitian ;  see  Suet.  Dom.  6 ;  Dio, 
lxviL  11.  It  is  possible  that  the  third  may 
be  the  struggle  between  Galba  and  Otho. 
Trina  is  used  rather  than  tria^  because 
beiia  civitia  is  equivalent  to  a  plural  noun 
used  for  the  singular,  and  so  follows  the 
^eneral  rule,  that  with  words  used  onlv 
m  the  plural  the  distributive  numeral  fs 
used  wnen  a  number  is  denoted,  e.g. 
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permixta :  prosperae  in  Oriente,  adversae  in  Occidente  res : 
5  turbatum  Illyricum,  Galliae  nutantes,  perdomita  Britannia  et 
statim  missa,  coortae  in  nos  Sarmatarum  ac  Sueborum  gentes, 
nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus,  mota  prope  etiam  Parthorum 
arma  falsi  Neronis  ludibrio.  Iam  vero  Italia  novis  cladibus  vel 
"    post  longam  saeculorum  seriem  repetitis  afflicta :  haustae  aut 


" binacastra  (not  duo)t  trinae  literae  (not 
trts)"  Madvig,  §  76  c. 

3.  plura  externa,  t.g.  those  against 
the  Rhoxolani,  i.  79,  and  the  Jews,  v.  I. 

3.  ac  plerumque  permixta.  The 
outbreak  of  Civilis,  the  Dacian  revolt 
(iii.  46),  and  the  Jewish  war  under  Vespa- 
sian  and  Titus,  had  all  this  mixed  char- 
acter. 

4.  proeperae,  adversae.  The  first 
refers  to  the  successes  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus  in  Palestine,  the  second  to  the  dis- 
asters  in  Gaul  and  on  the  Rhine,  occur- 
ring  in  the  revolt  of  Civilis. 

5.  turbatuxn  IUyricum.  Illyricum 
is  a  term  of  wide  and  somewhat  inaefinite 
extent.  It  embraces  Dalmatia,  Pannonia, 
and  Moesia.  For  the  troubles  in  that 
quarter,  see  i.  9  and  76 ;  ii.  85  ;  iii.  46. 

5.  Oalllae  nutantes,  iv.  12,  49,  etc. 

5.  perdomita — missa.  Britain  was 
subdued  by  Agricola,  Tacitus's  father-in- 
law,  77-84  A.  D.  Tacitus  in  his  Life  says, 
c  10,  "  sed  quia  tum  primum  perdomita 
est."  It  was  never  wholly  abandoned, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola 
were  not  followed  up,  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  island  (Wales  and  Scotland), 
was  practically  lost  in  the  later  years  of 
Domitian's  reign ;  missa  will  thus  be 
equivalent  to  omissa,  into  which  it  is 
altered  by  Heraeus;  but  the  use  of  the 
simple  for  the  compound  form  is  quite 
Taatean,  and  occurs  again,  Ann.  vi.  36, 
"missa  Armenia." 

6.  Sarmatarum  ae  Sueborum 
gentes.  For  the  Sarmatae,  see  i.  79 ;  iii. 
5,  24 ;  iv.  54.  The  Suebi  here  referred 
to  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Suebian  race 
whom  Drusus  had  settled  beyond  the 
Danube,  in  the  district  between  the  rivers 
Marus  and  Cusus.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Ann.  ii  63;  xii.  29 ;  and  of  them  Dio,  lxvii. 
5,  tells  us  that  the  Ligyes  in  Moesia,  being 
at  war  with  certain  of  these  Suebi,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Domitian  asking  him  to 
make  an  alliance  with  them.  He  granted 
them  the  help  of  a  force,  remarkable  not 
for  its  strength  but  its  distinguished 
character.  One  hundred  equites  were 
sent  to  them.    The  Suebf,  taking  umbrage 


at  this,  i.e.  at  the  despatch  of  a  Roman 
force  to  help  their  enemies,  induced  the 
Iazyges  to  join  them,  and  made  prepara- 
tions  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Danube. 

7.  nobilltatus  Dacua.  "  The  Dacians 
got  the  glory  of  defeats  inflicted  and  re- 
ceived."  Suetonius,  Dom.  6,  says  that 
Domitian  made  two  expeditions  against 
the  Dacians,  the  first  after  they  had 
defeated  Oppius  Sabinus,  a  consular, 
the  second  when  they  had  routed  Cor- 
nelius  Fuscus,  praefect  of  the  praetorians, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
agrainst  them.  He  celebrated  a  double 
tnumph  over  the  Chatti  and  Daci. 
Skirmishes  with  the  Daci  are  mentioned, 
ii  46  ;  iv.  54 ;  Ag.  41.  Statius  (Silv.  i. 
127)  alluding  to  Domitian's  victories,  says, 
"  das  Chattis  Dacisque  fidem  ; "  see  also 
Silv.  iii.  3,  170, 

7.  mota  prope  —  ludibrio.  Propc 
as  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8, 7,  "  prope  funeratus 
arboris  ictu."  The  ludibrium  here  re- 
ferred  to  is  not  that  mentioned  in  ii.  8, 
but  one  of  the  later  reputed  appearances 
which  Tacitus  there  promises  to  relate 
subsequently.  Suetonius,  Ner.  57,  has  pre  - 
served  a  brief  record  of  one  of  these. 
"  Twenty  years  after  Nero's  death  there 
arose  a  man  of  uncertain  station,  who 
pretended  to  be  Nero,  and  Nero's  name 
was  held  in  such  regard  among  the  Par- 
thians,  that  he  was  strenuously  assisted, 
and  reluctantly  given  up. " 

8.  vel— repetitis.  There  had  cer- 
tainly  been  previous  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
vius,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
streets  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are 
themselves  paved  with  lava. 

9.  haustae  aut  obrutae  urbes,  fe- 
cundlselma—  ora.  The  first  word  kaustae, 
"swallowed  up,"  perhaps  refers  to  the 
sudden  encroachment  ot  the  sea  conse- 
quent  on  the  earthquake,  while  obrutae 
will  describe  the  overwhelming  of  the 
cities  by  ashes  and  lava.  Ora  has  by 
some  been  taken  as  a  nominative  in 
apposition  with  urbesy  by  others  as  a  local 
ablative,  a  construction  frequently  found 
in  Tacitus.    The  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 
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obrutae  urbes,  fecundissima  Campaniae  ora ;  et  urbs  incendiis  10 
vastata,  consumptis  antiquissimis  delubris,  ipso  Capitolio  civium 
manibus  incenso.  Pollutae  caerimoniae,  magna  adulteria.  Plenum 
exiliis  mare,  infecti  caedibus  scopuli.    Atrocius  in  urbe  saevitum  : 
nobilitas,   opes,   omissi   gestique    honores   pro    crimine,   et    ob 
virtutes  certissimum  exitium.     Nec  minus  praemia  delatorum  15 
invisa  quam  scelera,  cum  alii  sacerdotia  et  consulatus  ut  spolia 
adepti,    procurationes    alii    et    interiorem    potentiam,    agerent 
verterent  cuncta  odio  et  terrore.     Corrupti  in  dominos  servi, 
in   patronos    liberti ;    et    quibus   deerat    inimicus,   per  amicos    ; 
oppressi. 


Heraeus  would  omit  urbes,  considering 
that  Tacitus  would  never  have  used  the 
word  with  urbs  equivalent  to  Roma  in 
the  next  line ;  he  then  alters  kaustae  and 
obrutae  into  hausta  and  obruta.  For  this 
there  is  no  MS.  authority,  and  the  reason 
advanced  is  not  sufficient.  The  destmc- 
tion  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  took 
place  in  79  a.d.  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
Pliny  has  given  a  full  account  of  it,  Epp. 
vi.  16  and  20. 

10.  et  urbe  lncendilB  vastata.  He 
refers  to  the  grcat  fire  in  which  the  Capitol 
was  burnt,  in.  71,  and  to  the  great  con- 
flagration  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.D.  80, 
Dio,  lxvi.  24. 

12.  poUutae  caerimoniae,  magna 
adulteria.  He  refers  to  such  vices  as 
Juvenal  lashes,  e.g.  i.  36-41,  and  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  vestals,  mentioned 
in  Suet.  Dom.  8 ;  Plin.  Epp.  iv.  1 1,  6. 
Magna  either  means  "scandalous,"  "no- 
torious,"  "causes  ciUbres"  or  "in  high 
places,"  in  which  case  we  may  compare 
"  magnae  domus,"  c.  4  ;  "  insignes  ami- 
citias,"  c  ia  If  the  latter  be  the  mean- 
ing,  he  will  be  specially  alluding  to  the 
intrigues  of  Domitian  with  his  niece 
Julia. 

12.  plenum  exilila  mare.  It  was  a 
favourite  plan  of  all  the  emperors  to  send 
culprits  or  characters  they  considered 
dangerous  to  banishment  on  rocky  islands 
in  the  Aegean  or  elsewhere,  such  asGyaros, 
Seriphus,  Cercina,  Pandataria. 

14.  omissi  geetique  honoree.  "The 
refusal  or  bearing  of  office  was  equally 
ground  of  accusation."  Dio,  lxvii.  13, 
tells  how  Herennius  Senecio  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  because  he  had  never 
stood  for  any  office  higher  than  the  quaes- 
torship. 

15.  delatorum.  We  hear  less  of  them 
in  the  part  of  the  Histories  we  possess 


than  in  the  Annals,  but  irom  the  Agri- 
cota,  c.  45,  we  learn  the  fatal  power  they 
attained  under  Domitian. 

16.  ut  epolia  adepti    Tacitus,  iv.  42, 

}>uts  into  the  mouth  of  Montanus  the 
ollowing  attack  on  Aquilius  Regulus, 
"  cum  ex  funere  reipublicae  raptis  consu- 
laribus  spoliis,  septuagiens  sestertio  sa- 
ginatus  et  saceraotio  fulgens  innoxios 
pueros,  inlustres  senes,  conspicuas  femi- 
nas  eadem  ruina  prosterneres." 

17.  proourationes.      The  office   of 

f>rocurators.  The  procurators  in  the 
arger  imperial  provinces  answered  to  the 
quaestors  in  the  senatorial,  while  they 
governed  the  smaller  imperial  provinces. 
They  also  sometimes  represented  the 
emDeror  in  senatorial  provinces,  e.g.  in 
Afnca,  below  c  7.  Such  posts  were 
highly  valued  for  the  opportunities  they 
gave  of  extortion. 

17.  lnteriorem  potentiam.  "Influ- 
ence  in  the  imperial  household,"  or  as  we 
should  say  "at  court." 

17.  agerent  verterent  cuncta. 
"Overthrew  and  turned  all  things  up- 
side  down."  Tacitus  has  in  his  mind 
Livy's  favourite  phrase  "agere  ferre 
cuncta."  This  is  itself  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  formula,  Aytty  /cai  4>4p€i*.  He  has 
given  it,  however,  a  slightly  different 
meaning.  Some  understand  it  "man- 
aged  and  then  upset  all  things,"  others 
"  ruled  all  things  with  an  absolute  sway :" 
but  no  authority  is  given  for  this.  In  the 
older  editions  odlo  et  terrore  were  taken 
with  the  words  which  follow,  but  the 
rhvthm  of  the  sentence  is  clearly  against 
this ;  odio  et  terrort—  "  by  the  hatred  feit 
for  them  and  the  fear  they  inspired." 

19.  per  amiooe.  As  Dotabella  was 
destroyed  by  his  intimate  friend,  Plancius 
Vanis,  ii.  63 ;  Barea  Soranus  by  his  friend 
and  pupU,  Publius  Celer,  iv.  10. 
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3.  Non  tamen  adeo  virtutum  sterile  saeculum,  ut  non  et 
bona  exempla  prodiderit.  Comitatae  profugos  liberos  matres, 
secutae  maritos  in  exilia  coniuges ;  propinqui  audentes,  con- 
stantes  generi ;  contumax  etiam  adversus  tormenta  servorum 

5  fides  ;  supremae  clarorum  virorum  necessitates,  ipsa  necis  neces- 
sitas  fortiter  tolerata  et  laudatis  antiquorum  mortibus  pares 
exitus.  Praeter  multiplices  rerum  humanarum  casus  caelo  ter- 
raque  prodigia  et  fulminum  monitus  et  futurorum  praesagia, 
laeta  tristia,  ambigua  manifesta.    Nec  enim  umquam  atrocioribus 

10  populi  Romani  cladibus  magisve  iustis  indiciis  adprobatum  est 
non  esse  curae  deis  securitatem  nostram,  esse  ultionem. 

4.  Ceterum  antequam  destinata  componam,  repetendum 
videtur,  qualis  status  urbis,  quae  mens  exercituum,  quis  habitus 
provinciarum,  quid  in  toto  terrarum  orbe  validum,  quid  aegrum 
fuerit,  ut  non  modo  casus   eventusque  rerum,  qui   plerumque 


S.  1.  vlrtutum  stertle  saeculum. 
Saeculum,  like  our  "age"  or  "period," 
is  used  of  any  indefinite,  but  considerable, 
period  of  time,  e.g.  Ag.  3,  Tacitus  de- 
scribes  by  this  word  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  For  virtutum  steriU,  Heraeus 
quotes  Vell.  i.  18,  "urbesliberalium  studi- 
orum  steriles." 

3.  seoutae — conluffes.  E.g.  Fannia, 
wile  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  of  whom  Pliny, 
Epp.  vii.  19,  4,  says  that  she  twice  fol- 
lowed  her  husband  into  exile,  and  was  her- 
self  banished  a  third  time  on  his  account. 

3.  constantes  areneri.  He  probably 
has  in  his  mind  Helvidius  Priscus,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  memory  of  his  father-in-law, 
Thrasea,  he  mentions  in  iv.  5. 

4.  servorum.  In  iv.  50  he  recounts 
the  notable  fidelity  of  a  slave  of  L.  Piso. 

5.  Bupremae  —  neeessitates.  This 
probably  means  "distinguished  men  were 
doomed  to  a  self-inflicted  death ;  the 
doom  itself  was  borne  with  fortitude,  and 
there  were  parting  scenes  equal  to  the 
much  praised  deaths  of  the  ancients." 
This  is  reading  ipsa  necessitas  fortiter 
tolerata;  but  Meiser  inserts  necis  after 
necessitas ;  Heraeus,  less  probably,  reads 
ifsae  neces  toieratae;  Ritter  would  expunge 
tpsa  necessitas  fortiter  tolerata  as  a  gloss 
by  a  copyist.  Neither  change  seems 
necessary.  For  the  expression  suprema 
necessitas,  see  i.  72,  <(accepto  supremae 
necessitatis  nunuo,"  and  Ann.  xi.  37, 
"supremis  eius  necessitatibus  ad  misera- 
tionem  evicta  erat."  antiquorum.  The 
deaths  alluded  to  are  those  of  Socrates, 
Demosthenes,  Phocion,  Cato. 


10.  magis  iustis  indloils.  More  per- 
fect  proofs,  i.e.  proofs  that  come  more 
perfectly  up  to  the  full  requirements. 
vVith  the  sentiment  we  may  compare 
Lucan,  Ph.  iv.  207,  "felix  Koma  qui- 
dem,  civesque  habitura  beatos  |  si  Liber- 
tatis  superis  tam  cura  placeret  |  quam 
vindicta  placet,"  and  what  he  says  nim- 
self,  Ann.  vi.  22.  That  crimes  are  pun- 
ished  by  a  divine  power  he  implies  also, 
ii.  38,  "eadem  illos  Deum  ira,  eadem 
hominum  rabies,  eaedem  scelerum  causse, 
in  discordias  egere;"  and  iii.  72,  "pro- 
pitiis,  si  per  mores  nostros  liceret,  deis." 
His  general  view,  then,  is  that  the  gods 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  hap- 
piness  of  men  but  do  interfere  to  punish 
them.  His  view  is  thus  at  once  sceptical 
and  melancholy.  There  is  a  sort  of  play 
on  the  words  curae  .  .   .  securitatem. 

4.  1.  destinata  componam.  "Ishall 
enter  on  the  task  I  have  set  mvself."  The 

})rimary  meaning  of  aestino  is  to  fix  or 
asten,  the  root  reappearing  in  stare  and 
ItrrdVcu;  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  33,  "infectis 
iis  quae  agere  destinaverat." 

2.  quls  habitus  for  qui  habitus, 
the  use  of  either  form  being  determined, 
it  would  seem,  by  considerations  of 
euphony.  So  Ann.  i.  48,  "nullo  nos- 
cente  quod  caedis  initium,  quis  finis." 
Madvig,  §  88,  obs.  1. 

3.  in  toto  terrarum  orbe.  So  Mon. 
Anc.  c.  3,  "  toto  in  orbe  terrarum."  But 
the  prep.  is  usually  omitted  ;  iv.  58,  "ne 
hoc  prodigium  toto  terrarum  orbe  vul- 
getur." 
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fortuiti  sunt,  sed  ratio  etiam  causaeque  noscantur.  Finis  Neronis  5 
ut  laetus  primo  gaudentium  impetu  fuerat,  ita  varios  motus 
animorum  non  modo  in  urbe  apud  patres  aut  populum  aut 
urbanum  militem,  sed  omnes  legiones  ducesque  conciverat, 
evolgato  imperii  arcano,  posse  principem  alibi  quam  Romae 
fieri.  Sed  patres  laeti,  usurpata  statim  libertate  licentius  ut  erga  10 
principem  novum  et  absentem ;  primores  equitum  proximi 
gaudio  patrum  ;  pars  populi  integra  et  magnis  domibus  adnexa, 


4.  qui — fortuiti  sunt.  There  appears 
a  certain  contradiction  in  proposing  to  ex- 
amine  into  the  principles  and  causes  of 
events,  if  the  issues  ana  their  incidents  are 
governed  by  chance  ;  but  Tacitus's  mean- 
lng  seems  to  be  that  while  particular 
events,  like  victories  or  defeats,  the  death 
of  individuals,  etc,  are  largely  governed 
by  chance,  the  general  course  of  things 
and  the  main  issues  depend  on  general 
causes,  and  these  he  now  proposes  to 
investigate. 

6.  ut — ita.     Ut  followed  by  ita  is  used  * 
to  draw  attention  to  a  contrast,  as  below, 
c.  6,   "ut  non  in  unum  aliquem  prono 
favore,  ita  audenti  parata,"  etc,  "while 
yet,"  Madvig,  §  444  at  obs.  3. 

6.  primo  ffaudentium  impetu.  "  In 
the  first  outburst  of  joy."  The  genitive 
plural  of  the  present  participle  is  often 
used  by  Tacitus  in  this  way  to  express 
what  we  convey  by  the  use  of  some  ab- 
stract  term.  So  Ann.  ii.  1,  "Phraates, 
quamquam  depulisset  exercitus  ducesque 
Komanos,  cuncta  venerantium  officia  ad 
Augustum  verterat."  The  genitive  is  a 
kind  of  defining  genitive. 

7.  aut  urbanum  militem.  Theterm 
is  not  here  equivalent  to  urbanae cohortes% 
but  includes  all  the  soldiery  stationed  in 
the  capital,  i.e.  the  praetorian  guards  and 
some  legionary  troops,  in  addition  to  the 
urbanae  cohortes  proper. 

9.  evolgato  imperii  arcano.  ((A 
constitutional  secret  being  disclosed."  Im- 
perii  arcanum  is  used  in  a  different  sense, 
Ann.  ii.  36  and  59,  where  it  stands  for  a 
secret  relating  to  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing  the  imperial  dignity  supposed  to  have 
been  transmitted  from  Augustus.  Galba's 
proclamation  as  emperor  by  the  6th  legion 
rn  Spain  does  mark  a  great  revolution  in 
Roman  history.  In  Republican  days  a 
consul  or  other  magistrate  was  scarcely 
ever  elected  away  from  the  city.  A  man 
could  not,  as  a  rule,  even  be  elecred  in 
his  absence,  it  being  no  new  principle 
that  Pompey  laid  down,  when  be  wished 


to  force  Caesar .  to  come  to  Rome  for 
the  elections  and  stand  in  person.  The 
earlier  Caesars  had  all  been  created  at 
Rome,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  Claudius  and  Nero  owed  indeed 
their  elevation  to  the  city  soldiery ;  but 
that  provincial  soldiers  should  determine 
who  should  be  elected  emperor,  it  had 
not  entered  into  the  minds  of  men  to 
conceive  as  possible.  In  old  days  the 
principle  had  been  directly  repudiated  as 
of  evil  example.  Liv.  xxvi  2,  "mali 
exempli  esse  lmperatores  legi  ab  exerciti- 
bus ;  et  solemne  auspicatorum  comitiomm 
in  castra  et  provincias  procul  ab  legibus 
magistratibusque  ad  militarem  temeri- 
tatem  transferri."  It  waspartly  the  shock 
felt  at  the  unprecedented  manner  of  his 
election  which  led  to  the  speedy  downfall 
ofGalba. 

10.  usurpata — absentem.  "As  they 
enjoyed  a  more  unrestricted  freedom 
under  an  emperor  who  was  at  once  new 
and  absent."  Ut  expresses  (like  <fo)  that 
that  happens  which  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 

11.  primores — gaudio.  * '  The  chiefe 
of  the  equites  came  next  the  senators  in 
their  joy.  Literally,  were  next  to  the  joy 
of  the  senators.  These  primorts  equitum 
are  those  who  had  the  senatorial  census ; 
thev  are  called  (( equites  dignitate  sena- 
tona,"  Ann.  xvl  17  ;  ,( equites  insignes," 
Ann.  xi.  5;  "equites  illustres,"  Ann.  ii. 
59,  xv.  28;  ((equites  splendidi,"  Plin. 
Epp.  vi.  15,  1. 

12.  parspopuliintegraiscontrasted 
by  Tacitus  here  and  elsewhere  wilh  plebs 
aordida.  The  former  were  mainly  the 
clientsof  theereathouseSftheancient  plebs 
of  Rome.  Such  were  still  the  backbone 
oi  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  become 
the  main  support  of  senatorial  authority. 
The  plebs  sordida,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  chiefly  composed  of  newly  liberated 
slaves,  and  even  immigrant  foreigners, 
owning  no  paironus  but  the  emperor,  to 
whose  liberality  they  looked  for  liveli- 
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clientes  libertique  damnatorum  et  exulum  in  spem  erecti :  plebs 
sordida  et  circo  ac  theatris  sueta,  simul  deterrimi  servorum,  aut 
15  qui   adesis  bonis    per  dedecus    Neronis   alebantur,   maesti    et 
^  rumorum  avidi. 

5.  Miles  urbanus  longo  Caesarum   sacramento  inbutus  et 

*ad   destituendum  Neronem  arte  magis  et  inpulsu  quam   suo 

'  ingenio  traductus,  postquam  neque  dari  donativum  sub  nomine 

Galbae  promissum  neque  magnis  meritis  ac  praemiis  eundem 

5  in  pace  quem  in  bello  locum  praeventamque  gratiam  intellegit 

apud  principem  a  legionibus  factum,  pronus  ad  novas  res  scelere 

insuper   Nymphidii   Sabini   praefecti    imperium   sibi   molientis 

agitatur.     Et  Nymphidius  quidem  in  ipso  conatu  oppressus  :  set 

quamvis  capite  defectionis  ablato  manebat   plerisque   militum 

10  conscientia,    nec   deerant    sermones    senium    atque    avaritiam 

Galbae  increpantium.     Laudata  olim  et  militari  fama  celebrata 

severitas  eius  angebat  aspernantes  veterem  disciplinam  atque 

ita  quattuordecim  annis  a  Nerone  adsuefactos,  ut  haud  minus 


hood,  and  whose  staunchest  upholders 
they  were.  For  them,  see  Juv.  viii.  118; 
x.  80 ;  and  Merivale,  c.  lv. 

13.  in  spem  ereoti  "They  hoped 
with  the  return  and  restoration  of  their 
patrons  to  regain  their  old  advantages." 

5.  1.  longo  Oaeaarum  saoramento 
inbutua.  Lango  here,  as  in  i.  89,  is 
equivalent  to  diutumo,  Cacsarum  is  a 
kind  of  objective  genitive  ;  so  in  ii.  55, 
"sacramento  Vitellii  adactum."  Nero 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  last  of  the 
Caesars ;  he  was  connected  with  Augus- 
tus  through  his  mother  Agrippina. 

2.  arte  magla  et  lnpulau.  "More 
by  artifice  and  the  influence  of  others." 
Inpulsus  duTers  from  impetus  in  denoting 
an  external  influence.  It  was  by  the 
influence  of  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  and 
Tigellinus,  that  the  praetorians  had  been 
persuaded  to  desert  Nero.  Nymphidius 
nad  spread  the  report  that  Nero  was  in- 
tending  to  fly  to  Egypt,  and  had  in  this  way 
alienated  the  hearts  of  the  praetorians  and 
populace  from  him.  Plut.  Galb.  2, 1  and  2. 

3.  donatlvum.  Plutarch,  Galb.  2,  says 
that  Nymphidius  promised  in  Galba's 
name  a  donation  of  7500  drachmas  (^300) 
a  man  to  each  of  the  praetorians,  and  1250 
drachmas  \£$o)  to  each  of  the  legionaries. 

5.  quem  in  beUo  looum.  The  rela- 
tive  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  ante- 
cedent,  but  this  only  happens  with  the 
accusative.    Madvig,  §  303  b. 


6.  apud  prinolpem  a  legionibua 
factum.  We  notice  throughout  these 
books  of  the  Historits  that  the  struggle 
was  largely  one  of  the  city  soldiery  agamst 
the  legionaries,  who  were  mainly  recruited 
in  the  provinces. 

7.  insuper  Nymphidli.  Nymphidius 
Sabinus,  who  before  Nero's  death  had 
induced,  by  the  promise  of  a  great  dona- 
tive,  the  praetorians  and  soldiers  in  Rome 
to  proclaim  Galbaemperor(Plut  Galb.  1) 
not  considering  that  \\s  merits  and  ser- 
vices  were  sufficiently  recognised  by  Galba, 
and  finding  that  Titus  Vinius  and  Laco 
had  forestalled  him  in  Galba's  aflections, 
tried  to  induce  the  praetorians  to  pro- 
claim  him  emperor,  giving  himself  out 
as  a  descendant  of  CaliguUt  through  his 
mother  Nymphidia,  Ann.  xv.  72.  The 
praetorians,  however,  by  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  tribunes,  Antonius  Honoratus, 
closed  the  gates  of  their  camp  against 
him,  and  when  he  forced  his  way  in, 
put  him  to  death,  Plut  Galb.  14;  Suet. 
Galb.  ii,  16;  Dio,  lxiv.  2.  agitatur. 
The  present  is  used  because  the  effect  still 
remams. 

9.  Quamvis — ablato.  The  use  of 
quamvis  with  an  ablative  absolute  is 
not  Ciceronian.  oonacientia=sense  of 
guilt. 

10.  aenium  atque  avaritiam.  Qalba 
was  73  years  old ;  Plutarch  and  Suetonius 
both  giVe  instances  of  his  avarice. 
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Valens    legati    legionum    interfecerant,    antequam    iuberentur.     5 
Fuere  qui  crederent  Capitonem  ut  avaritia  et  libidine  foedum 
ac  maculosum,  ita  cogitatione  rerum  novarum  abstinuisse ;  sed 
a   legatis   bellum  suadentibus  postquam   inpellere  nequiverint, 
crimen    ac   dolum    ultro   compositum ;    et   Galbam   mobilitate 
ingenii,  an  ne  altius  scrutaretur,  quoquo  modo  acta,  quia  mutari  10 
non  poterant,  comprobasse.     Ceterum  utraqu?  caedes  sinistre 
accepta,  et  inviso  semel  principi  seu  bene  seu  male  facta  per- 
niciem  adferebant  Venalia  cuncta,  praepotentes  liberti ;  servorum 
manus   subitis    avidae  et    tanquam   apud   senem    festinantes ; 
eademque  novae  aulae  mala,  aeque  gravia,  non  aeque  excusata.  15 
Ipsa  aetas   Galbae  inrisui   ac   fastidio   erat  adsuetis   iuventae 
Neronis  et  imperatores  forma  ac  decore  corporis,  ut  est  mos 
volgi,  comparantibus. 

8.  Et  hic  quidem   Romae,  tanquam  in  tanta  multitudine, 


Valens  legati  legionum.  Of  Cornelius 
Aquinus  we  do  not  hear  elsewherc. 
Fabius  Valens  had  taken  the  initiative  in 
declaring  for  Galba,  Plut  Galb.  10,  and 
Hist.  i.  52.  The  office  of  legatus  legionis 
had  been  instituted  by  Julius  Caesar,  but 
afterwards  retained  and  consolidated  by 
Augustus. 

6.  fuere  qui  crederent.  We  have  a 
similar  impersonal  reference  to  authorities 
elsewhere,  i.  14,  and  iL  99.  foedum  ao 
maouloBum  repeated  ii.  30 ;  Ann.  xiii.  34. 

9.  orimen  ac  dolum  ultro  com- 
posltum.  Julius  Burdo,  commander  of 
the  fleet,  we  learn  from  i.  j8,  had  taken 
the  lead  in  bringing  the  charge  against 
Capito,  and  compassing  his  death  by 
treachery.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  crimcn  and  dolum.  For  dolum  compost- 
tum,  see  Ann.  xi.  10,  "dolo  ante  com- 
posito."  Ultro  has  the  sense  of  doing  a 
thing  without  any,  or  any  sufficient,  ground 
or  provocation,  or  it  has  the  meaning  of 
uot  resting  content  with  one  thingr  but 
going  on  further  to  do  something  else  in 
a  spirit  of  wantonness  or  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  surprise  and  baffle  expectation. 
The  latter  is  the  sense  here. 

9.  mobUitate  ingenii,  an  ne.  The 
omission  of  utrum  and  the  change  of 
constructionare  both  thoroughlyTacitean. 
See  iii.  25,  "  vagus  inde  an  consilio  ducis 
subditus  rumor ;"  iv.  47,  "ceterum  verane 
pauperie,  an  uti  videretur,  actum  in 
senatu."  Translate  "  And  that  Galba, 
either  from  weakness  of  character  or  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  probing  the  matter 

I 


further,  had  approved  of  their  acts,  what- 
ever  their  character  might  have  been,  since 
they  could  no  longer  be  altered." 

11.  sinistre.  "  Unfavourably."  So  ii. 
93,  "sinistrumrumorem;"  Ag.  5,  "sinls- 
tra  interpretatio." 

12.  invieo  semel  prinoipl — adfere- 
bant.  M.  reads  princifi  and  fminuit 
tt.  This  has  been  vanously  corr^edr 
Halm  principi  parem  inviatam  adfere- 
bant  vena/ia  cuncta;  praepotentes  liberti; 
Meiser,  as  in  text,  pemicum  adferebant ; 
Orelli,  following  Ruperti  and-other  earlier 
editors,  invisosemelprincipe. .  .premunt. 
Iam  adferebant%  etc.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  (in  spite  of  Ann.  iii.  67)  the  ab- 
lative  absolute  could  be  so  used.  The 
praepotentes  Uberti  are  Icelus,  Ha- 
lotus,  Tigellinus,  Suet.  Galb.  14,  15. 

14.  subitia  avidae.   "  Greedily  taking 
advantage  of  this  sudden  change  of  for- 
tune ; "  so  c  69,  "  ut  est  mos  voTgo  muta-' 
bilem  subitis ;    cf.  Ann.  L  68,  "ut  rebus 
secundis  avidi  ita  adversis  incauti." 

8.  1 .  tanquam  in  tanta  multitudine. 
Two  explanations  have  been  proposed, 
(1)  "to  speak  in  general  terms  of  so 
great  a  multitude  ;"  (2)  "  as  was  sure  to 
be  the  case  in  so  great  a  multitude." 
Plutarch  has  dta  di  Iv  tXi^c*  rocofotp.  %( 
we  adopt  the  first,  Tacitus  introduces  it 
to  limit  his  previous  conclusions;  if  the 
second,  it  explains  how  it  was  that  Neio 
was  regretted.  The  passage,  Hor.  Sf  t» 
»•  6,  79,  "  in  magno  ut  populo,"  has 
adduced  to  illustrate  both  uses.  In  anV 
case  this  use  of  tanquam  is  post-classical. 
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habitus  animorum  fuit  E  provinciis  Hispaniae  praeerat  Cluvius 
Rufus,  vir  facundus  et  pacis  artibus,  bellis  inexpertus.  Galliae 
super    memoriam   Vindicis   obligatae    recenti   dono    Romanae 

5  civitatis  et  in  posterum  tributi  levaroento.  Proximae  tamen 
Germanicis  exercitibus  Galliarum  civitates  non  eodem  honore 
habitae,  quaedam  etiam  iinibus  ademptis  pari  dolore  commoda 
aliena  ac  suas  iniurias  metiebantur.  Germanici  exercitus,  quod 
periculosissimum   in   tantis   viribus,   solliciti   et   irati,  superbia 

10  recentis  victoriae  et  metu  tanquam  alias  partes  fovissent.  Tarde 
a  Nerone  desciverant ;   nec  statim  pro  Galba  Verginius :  an 


2.  Hispanlae  praeerat,  i.e.  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis ;  Galba  had  selected 
h;n  as  his  successor  when  he  was  quitting 
Spain  for  Italy. 

2.  Oluvlua  Rufus.  He  had  been 
consul  suffectus  under  Claudius,  A.D.  41. 
He  was  an  historian,  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  reigns  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitel- 
lius.  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2,  twice 
cites  him  as  an  authority  for  the  reign  of 
Nero.  He  is  several  times  mentioned  sub- 
sequently,  H.  i.  76 ;  ii.  58, 65 ;  iii.  65 ;  iv. 
39  and  43.  There  is  probably  an  allusion 
to  hte  historical  tastes  in  the  phrasc  vir 
facuttdus.    For  him,  see  Int.  iii.  §  3,  p.  19. 

3.  et  paola  artibua.  This  b  prob- 
ably  m  ablative  of  quality  descriptive  of 
the  man,  as  we  speak  of  a  man  of  honour 
or  integrity  ;  ii.  82,  "  firmus  eoque  exer- 
citu  meliore ;"  and  so  we  have  elsewhere, 
"Tiberium  vetere  superbia  Blaesus  multa 
dicendi  arte,"  Ann.  i.  19 ;  Ann.  i.  27. 
Some,  however,  prefer  to  supply  expertus 
from  the  inexpertus  which  follows. 

3.  beUla  inexpertus.  This  reading 
is  better  supported  than  bclli.  The  mean- 
ing  of  the  two  phrases  is  not  identical ; 
the  first  means  that  he  had  had  no  such 
experience  in  wars  as  could  have  given 
him  knowledge ;  the  second,  that  he  was 
altogether  untried  in  war. 

3.  Galliae,  i.e.  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
Lugdunensis,  Aquitanica,  Belgica. 

4.  super  memoriam  Vindicis. 
\uper—  in  addition  to ;  so  Ag.  17,  "super 
irtutem  hostium  locorum  quoque  diffi- 
ultates  eluctatus."  Vindex  had  offered 
le  crown  to  Galba ;  it  was  therefore, 
nly  natural  that  the  Gauls  should  sup- 
ort  the  choice  of  their  favourite. 

4.  recenti  dono  Romanae  civitatis. 

re  learn  from  Ann.  xi.  23,  24,  that  Clau- 

us  had  conferred  the  Roman  franchise 

jn  the  chiefs  of  Gallia  Comata ;  this  gift 

}alba  had  extended   to  the  people   at 


large  of  the  districts  which  had  mainly 
supported  Vindex,  Plut.  Galb.  18. 

5.  tributl  levamento.  He  had  re- 
mitted  one-fourth  of  the  tribute.  See 
below,  c.  51. 

5.  proxlmae  tamen  Qermanicis 
exerdtibus  civitates.  These  were 
those  of  the  Lingonesand  Treveri,  i.  51, 
53.  The  reason  why  they  were  thus 
treated  was  that  they  had  supported 
Verginius.  For  Germanicis  the  reading 
of  the  Florentine  MSS.  is  Germanis ; 
while  Ritter,  following  some  of  the  minor 
MSS.,  proposes  Romanis.  The  Roman 
army  in  Germany  is  always  spoken  of  as 
Gertnanicus  exercitus,  as  that  in  Pan- 
nonia  is  called  Pannonicus,  in  Britain 
Britannicus.  Germanus  exercitus  would 
mean  an  army  of  Germans. 

9.  in  tantia  viribus.  The  two 
armies  on  the  Rhine  consisted  at  this  time 
of  seven  legions,  one  out  of  the  usual 
complement  of  eight  legions  being  absent 
in  Britain. 

10.  et  metu  tanquam — fovissent. 
Tanquam  gives  the  ground  of  thcir  fear. 
Tacitus  uses  tatiquam  to  render  the 
Greek  u>s  with  a  participle.  For  the  use 
offovere,  cf.  Liv.  xxviii.  32,  "  utramque 
partem  fovendo;"  and  H.  ii.  98,  "occul- 
tis  nuntiis  Vespasianum  fovens." 

1 1.  nec  statixn  pro  Galba  Verffinius. 
L.  Verginius  Rufus  had  been  governor  of 
Upper  Germany  under  Nero.  He  had 
been  consul  in  63  a.d.,  Ann.  xv.  23. 
After  defeating  Vindex  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers,  but  had  declined 
the  honour.  He  refers  to  the  fact  in  the 
epitaph  he  composed  on  himself,  "Hic 
situs  est  Rufus,  pulso  qui  Vindice  quon- 
dam  |  imperium  asseruit  non  sibi  sed 
patriae."  We  shall  hear  of  him  several 
times  more  in  the  Histories.  He  was 
again  consul  in  97  a.  d.  ,  and  died  in  that 
year.     Tacitus  himself  succeeded  him  in 
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imperare  noluisset   dubium :    delatum   ei    a    milite    imperium 
conveniebat     Fonteium   Capitonem  occisum   etiam   qui  queri ' 
non    poterant,    tamen    indignabantur.      Dux    deerat,    abducto 
Verginio  per  simulationem  amicitiae ;  quem  non  remitti  atque  15 
etiam  reum  esse  tanquam  suum  crimen  accipiebant. 

9.  Superior  exercitus  legatum  Hordeonium  Flaccum  sperne- 
bat,  senecta  ac  debilitate  pedum  invalidum,  sine  constantia, 
sine  auctoritate,  ne  quieto  quidem  milite  regimen  :  adeo  furentes 
infirmitate  retinentis  ultro  accendebantur.  Inferioris  Germaniae 
legiones  diutius  sine  consulari  fuere,  donec  missu  Galbae  A.  5 
Vitellius  aderat,  censoris  Vitellii  ac  ter  consulis  filius :  id  satis 
videbatur.  In  Britannico  exercitu  nihil  irarum  :  nonsane  aliae 
legiones  per  omnes  civilium  bellorum  motus  innocentius  egerunt, 
seu  quia  procul  et  Oceano  divisae,  seu  crebris  expeditionibus 
doctae  hostem  potius  odisse.  Quies  et  Illyrico,  quanquam  excitae  10 


the  office,  and  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon 
him,  Plin.  Epp.  ii.  i,  "Vergimus  lau- 
datus  est  a  consule  Cornelio  Tacito ;  nam 
hic  supremus  felicitati  ejus  cumulus  ac- 
cessit,  laudator  eloquentissimus."  See 
Int.  pp.  19,  33,  66. 

15.  atque  etiam  reuxn  esse.  No 
actual  charge  seems  to  have  been  brought 
against  Verginius;  still,  the  fact  that  Galba 
kept  him  with  him,  and  would  not  pro- 
mote  or  employ  him,  was  proof  of  the 
suspicion  with  which  he  was  regarded. 

9.  1.  superior  exercitus,  i.e.  the 
army  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  it  consisted  of 
the  following  legions,  viz.  the  4th  Mace- 
donica,  the  2ist  Rapax,  and  the  22d  Pri- 
migenia.  The  2d  Augusta,  which  4iad  ori- 
ginally  belonged  to  it,  had  under  Claudius 
been  despatched  into  Britain,  Ann.  xiv. 

37- 

1.  Hordeonium  Flaooum.     He  was 

legatus  pro  praetoret  Germany  being  of 

course  a  Caesarian  province.    Galba  nad 

appointed  him  to  succeed  Verginius.    He 

suttered  from  gout.    Suet.  Galb.  18.    For 

his  character,  see  H.  L  56,  and  iv.  19. 

3.  ne  quieto  —  regimen  :  adeo. 
Regimen  may  possibly  be  the  abstract  for 
the  concrete,  and  so=a  ruler  ;  but  more 

f>robably  we  must  supply  eratt  and  trans- 
ate  "  There  was  no  discipline  even  when 
the  soldiers  were  quiet."  Adeo  points  to 
a  plain  or  obvious  consequence,  and  so 
has  the  sense  of  "much  more,"  while 
adeo  non  has  that  of  "much  less."  For 
adeo,  see  iii/64  ;  adeo  non,  iii.  39. 

4.  inferioria  Qermanlae  legiones. 


These  were  the  ist  Germanica,  the  5th 
Alauda,  the  I5th  Primigenia,  and  the 
i6th  Gallica. 

5.  diutius.  "For  a  considerable 
time,"  i.e.  after  the  death  of  Fonteius 
Capito. 

5.  Aulua  Vltellius.  He  had  beeri 
consul  with  LuciusVipstanus  in  48  A.D., 
Ann.  xi.  23.  Subsequently  he  was  pro- 
consul  of  Africa,  c.  70  and  ii.  97.  He 
is  mentioned,  Ann.  xiv.  49,  as  showing 
special  subservience  to  Nero. 

6.  oensoria  VitelliL  This  was  Lucius 
VitelHus.  He  was  consul in  a.d.  34,  Ann. 
vi.  28.  He  began  life well,being  despatched 
by  Tiberius  m  35  A.D.  to  settle  arfairs  in 
the  East,  and  managed  them  with  firmness 
and  abilitv.  After  his  return  to  the 
city  he  fell  into  evil  ways  under  Caius 
and  Claudius,  Ann.  vL  28,  and  became 
one  of  the  basest  of  sycophants,  Ann.  vi 
32.  He  was  censor  with  Claudius  from  - 
47  to  52  A.D.,  Ann.  xi.  33,  xii.  4. 

6.  id  satia  videbatur,  i.e.  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  father 
would  be,  Galba  thought,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  troops. 

7.  in  Britannioo  exercitu.  This 
consisted  of  the  2d  Augusta,  the  9th 
Hispana,  and  the  20th  Valeria  Victrix. 

10.  hostem  potius  odisse.  Wemust 
supply  quam  cives  et  imperatorem,. 

10,  qules  et  Illyrioo.  Illyricum  is 
properly  the  province  to  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic  inhabited  by  Albanians,  but  it 
is  here  used  in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
it  includes  Pannonia,  and  Moesia  as  well. 
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a  Nerone  legiones,  dum  in  Italia  cujictantur.  Verginium  lega- 
tionibus  adissent  Sed  longis  spatiis  discreti  exercitus,  quod 
saluberrimum  est  ad  continendam  militarem  fidem,  nec  vitiis 
nec  viribus  miscebantur. 

10.  Oriens  adhuc  inmotus.  Syriam  et  quattuor  legiones 
obtinebat  Licinius  Mucianus,  vir  secundis  adversisque  iuxta 
famosus.  Insignes  amicitias  iuvenis  ambitiose  coluerat ;  mox 
attritis  opibus,  lubrico  statu,  suspecta  etiam  Claudii  iracundia,  in 
5  secretum  Asiae  repositus  jtam  prope  ab  exule  fuit  quam  postea 
a  principe.  Luxuria  industria,  comitate  adrogantia,  malis  bonis- 
que  artibus  mixtus.  Nimiae  voluptates,  cum  vacaret :  quotiens 
expedierat,  magnae  virtutes.      Palam  laudares :    secreta  male 

"  notorious  ;"  in  earlier  writers  it  is  used 
almost  always  in  a  bad  sense=infamous. 

3.  inaignes  amicitias — ambitioee 
coluerat.  "He  had  cultivatedfriendships 
with  the  great  (his  friendship  with  Messa- 
lina  may  be  referred  to)  from  interested 
motives,"  i.e.  with  a  view  of  bringing 
himself  into  notoriety. 

4.  in  aecretum  Asiae  reposltus. 
"  Forced  to  withdraw  to  the  retirement  of 
Asia. "  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  N.  H.  xii.  5,  that  the  district  was 
Lycia,  "  Licinius  Mucianus  ter  consul  et 
nuper  provinciae  eius  (1.*.  Lyciae)  lega- 
tus;"  but  the  passage  seems  to  refer  to 
a  later  date.  Nero  got  rid  of  Otho  by 
sending  him  off  to  govern  Lusitania,  1. 
13.  Because  there  and  in  i.  88,  "sepositus 
per  eos  dies  Cornelius  Dolabella  in  colo- 
niam  Aquinatem,"  the  word  sepositus  is 
used,  Meiser  and  others  propose  to  alter 
repositus  here  into  sepositus  ;  the  change 
seems  hardly  needful,  considering  how 
fond  Tacitus  is  of  varying  his  expressions. 
For  secretum  Asiae,  ci.  Ann.  iv.  57, 
14  Rhodi  secreto." 

7.  mixtua.  ' '  A  strange  combination. " 
Cf.  Ag.  4,  "Massiliam  habuit,  locum 
Graeca  comitate  et  provinciali  parsi- 
monia  mixtum." 

7.  oum  vacaret.  This  use  of  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  to  express  indefinite 
frequency  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the 
Greek  optative.  It  is  frequent  in  Tacitus, 
though  rare  in  earlier  writers.  It  occurs 
not  only  with  cum  but  with  quoties%  ubit 
ut  quis. 

7.  quotiens  expedlerat.  "Asoften 
as  he  was  on  service,"  the  opposite  of 
vacaret.     It  occurs  again,  i.  80,  "secum 


The  legions  in  this  district  were  the  I3th 
Gemina  in  Pannonia,  and  the  7th  Galbiana 
(though  this,  perhaps,  came  later) ;  in  Dal- 
matia  the  nth  Claudia,  the  I4th  Gemina 
Martia  Victrix  ;  in  Moesia  the  7th 
Claudia,  the  8th  Augusta,  the  3d  Gal- 
lica. 

ia  exoitaeaNeronelegiones.  Nero 
had  summoned  them  when  he  heard  of 
Vindex's  revolt.  For  excitae,  cf.  i.  70, 
"mox  a  Nerone  exciti." 

11.  ounctantur.  Classen,  somewhat 
needlessly,  proposes  eunctatur,  as  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  legions  ever  reached 
Italy  ;  if  we  adopt  cunctatur,  Nero  is  the 
nominative.  He  wasted  much  time  after 
he  had  heard  of  Vindex's  revolt,  partly 
in  frivolous  pleasures,  partly  in  devising 
plans  for  the  war  which  he  speedily  aban- 
doned. 

13.  neo  vitiis  neo  viribua  mlaoe- 
bantur.  "  Had  no  opportunity  of  uniting 
their  forces  or  their  vices. "  They  could 
take  no  concerted  measures  for  fevolt, 
nor  did  the  consciousness  of  numbers  give 
them  strength. 

IO.  1.  quattuor  legiones.  These 
were  the  3d  Gallica,  the  4U1  Scythica,  the 
6th  Ferrata,  and  the  I2th  Fulminatrix. 

2.  Lioinius  Muoianua.  His  name 
in  full  was  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus  Muci- 
anus.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Licinius 
Crassus  who  had  formed  one  of  the  first 
triumvirate,  and  had  been  killed  at  Carrae. 
He  had  been  consul  in  66  A.D.,  and  was 
consul  again  in  70  A.D.  and  72  A.D.  He 
died  in  or  before  77  A.D.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Syria  in 
67  A.D.,  in  succession  to  Cestius  Galius, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Jews. 

2.  iuxta  fiunosua.  fuxta=paritert 
as  in  Ann.  t  6,  "iuxta  periculoso." 
Famosus   has   a   purely  neutral  sense, 


expedire  iubet;"  and.ii.  99,  "expedire 
ad  bellum  iubet ;"  but  it  is  used  ln  this 
absolute  way  by  no  other  writer. 
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audiebant  Sed  apud  subiectos,  apud  proximos,  apud  collegas 
variis  illecebris  potens,  et  cui  expeditius  fuerit  tradere  imperium 
quam  obtinere.  Bellum  Iudaicum  Flavius  Vespasianus  (ducem 
eum  Nero  delegerat)  tribus  legionibus  administrabat.  Nec  Ves- 
pasiano  adversus  Galbam  votum  aut  animus :  quippe  Titum 
filium  ad  venerationem  cultumque  eius  miserat,  ut  suo  loco 
memorabimus.  Occulta  fati  et  ostentis  ac  responsis  destinatum  15 
Vespasiano  liberisque  eius  imperium  post  fortunam  credidimus. 
1 1.  Aegyptum  copiasque,  quibus  coerceretur,  iam  inde  a 
divo  Augusto  equites  Romani  obtinent  loco  regum :  ita  visum 
expedire,  provinciam  aditu  difficilem,  annonae  fecundam,  super- 
stitione  ac  lascivia  discordem  et  mobilem,  insciam  legum, 
ignaram  magistratuum,  domi  retinere.     Regebat  tum  Tiberius    5 


8.  palam  laudares:  secreta  male 
audiebant.  "You  might  praise  his 
open  official  acts,  his  secret  doings  had  an 
ill  repute  ;"  with  palam  you  must  supply 
facta.  This  use  of  an  adverb  for  an  ad- 
jective  occurs  again,  Ann.  xvi.  5,  "  multis 
palam,  pluribus  occultis;"  and  xv.  44, 
"quod  prospere  aut  in  metu  sacraverat." 
Even  in  Liv.  xxi.  7,  5,  we  have  "caetera 
circa"  =  "  caetera  quae  circa  erant. "  Lau- 
dares  is  the  potential  subjunctive,  "  you 
might,"  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  78,  "avita 
ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet;"  so 
L  45,  "alium  crederes  senatum." 

9.  apud  coUegas,  i.e.  the  governors 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces;  it  is  so 
used  in  Ag.  9,  "procul  ab  aemulatione 
adversus  collegas. 

11.  beUum  Iudalcum.  He  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Gessius  Florus,  who 
had  driven  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and  greatly 
mismanaged  the  war,  v.  10. 

12.  trlbus  legionibus.  The  5th 
Macedonica,  the  loth  Fretensis,  the  15U1 
Apollinaris,  v.  I. 

14.  suo  looo  memorabimus,  in  ii.  1. 

15.  oooulta  fati —  post  fbrtunam 
credldimus.  "  It  is  only  after  his  acces- 
sion.  to  power  that  we  believed  that  it  was 
the  secret  will  of  fate ;"  with  occulta  we 
must  supply  esse.  One  MS.  inserts  lege 
after  fati,  probably  not  seeing  the  con- 
struction.  For  fortuna  in  tne  sense  of 
accession  to  power,  see  i.  15,  "di^nus 
hac  fortuna/  and  iii.  43,  "Vespasiano 
ante  fortunam  amicus ;"  Ag.  14,  "quod 
initium  venturae  mox  fortunae  fuit ;"  and 
Ann.  xL  12,  "velut  translata  iam  for- 
tuna." 

11.  i.oopiasquequibusooeroeretur. 
There   were    two  legions    stationed    in 


Egypt  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Ann.  iv. 
5,  viz.  the  22d  Deiotariana,  and  the  36* 
Cyrenaica,  and  it  appears  from  ii.  6  that 
there  was  the  same  number  there  still. 
The  force  of  the  subjunctive  is  "by 
which  it  might  be  kept  m  order." 

2.  equites  Bomanl  obtinent.  The 
equites  Jtomaniaxe  the  equites  equopublico 
as  reconstituted  by  Augustus.  Ann. 
ii*  $9*  "  nam  Augustus  inter  alia  domi- 
nationis  arcana,  vetitis  nisi  permissu 
ingredi  senatoribus  aut  equitibus  Romanis 
illustribus,  seposuit  Aegyptum." 

2.  looo  reffum.  Either  "  in  place  of 
its  proper  kings,"  or,  "ruling  as  lcings," 
Strabo,  xvii.  12,  says  6  itkr  oCv  wtfifitcli 
rty  rod  paeikitat  txtl  fd^ir.  The  Roman 
knight  ruled  it  directly  under  the  emperor, 
as  his  representative  and  responsible  to 
him  alone. 

3.  adltu  difflcdlem.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  points  at  which  it  is  possible 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  its 
flanks  are  protected  by  deserts. 

3.  annonae  fecundum.  It  was,  next 
to  Africa,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
corn-supplies  of  Rome.  Justin  says  the 
soil  of  Egypt  is  so  fertile  that  no  other 
land  is  so  prolific  of  the  means  of  human 
support 

3.  superstitione— mobUem.  Juve- 
nal,  Sat.  xv.  45,  "luxuria,  quantum  ipse 
notavi,  |  barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba 
Canopo." 

4.  inaolam  legum,  ignaram  ma^is- 
tratuum.  Egypt  had  never  been  sub- 
jected  to  the  laws  of  Rome,  or  governed 
by  regular  Roman  magistrates. 

5.  domi  retinere.  "To  reserve  for 
the  house,  or  oersonal  government  of  the 
princeps  ;"  it  nas  nearly  the  same  sense 
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Alexander,  eiusdem  nationis.  Africa  ac  legiones  in  ea  inter- 
fecto  Clodio  Macro  contenta  qualicumque  principe  post  experi- 
mentum  domini  minoris.  Duae  Mauritaniae,  Raetia,  Noricum, 
Thracia  et  quae   aliae   procuratoribus   cohibentur,   ut    cuique 

10  exercitui  vicinae,  ita  in  favorem  aut  odium  contactu  valentiorum 
agebantur.  Inermes  provinciae  atque  ipsa  in  primis  Italia, 
cuicumque  servitio  exposita,  in  pretium  belli  cessurae  erant 
Hic  fuit  rerum  Romanarum  status,  cum  Servius  Galba  iterum 
Titus  Vinius    consules    incohavere    annum    sibi    ultimum,   rei 

15  publicae  prope  supremum. 

12.  Paucis  post  kalendas  Ianuarias  diebus  Pompeii  Pro- 
pinqui  procuratoris  e  Belgica  litterae  adferuntur,  superioris 
Germaniae  legiones  rupta  sacramenti  reverentia  imperatorem 


as  uposuit  10  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Amtals  above,  ii.  59. 

5.  Tiberius  Alexander.  He  calls 
bimself  in  an  inscription  Tib.  Julius 
Aiexander.  He  was  by  descent  a  Jew, 
but  his  father  had  settled  at  Alexandria, 
and  had  filled  the  office  of  Alabarches,  or 
controller  of  the  taxes,  there.  Philo  was 
his  uncle.  He  had  been  procurator  of 
Tudaea  from  46  a.d.  to  48  A.D.,  and 
had  been  made  an  eqtus  illustris  for 
his  services.  He  led  a  force  to  aid 
Corbulo  in  Armenia,  63  a.d.  ,  and  was 
employed  by  him  to  negotiate  with  Volo- 

"gaeses,  Ann.  xv.  28.  He  was  the  first 
provincial  governor  to  recognise  Ves- 
pasian  as  emperor,  ii.  74  and  79. 

6.  ao  legione*  in  ea.  Ritter  rejects 
these  words  as  a  gloss.  He  urges  that 
it  is  obvious  from  ii.  97  that  there  was 
but  a  single  legion  in  Africa,  and  some 
«tuxiliary  forces  raised  by  Clodius  Macer, 
that  legiotus  in  ea  is  not  a  Tacitean  phrase, 
and  that  contenta  agrees  with  Africa  alone. 
Orelli,  however,  maintains  that  inscrip- 
tions  clearly  prove  that  there  were  at  this 
time  two  legions  in  Africa,  one  the  3d 

»  Augusta,  the  other  a  leeion  embodied  by 
Macer  from  the  auxuiary  forces,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Legio  Macriana 
Liberatrix,  and  that  the  singular  contenta 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  stress  being 
laid  on  Africa,  and  that  Galba  had  not 
yet  disbanded  the  Legio  Macriana. 

8.  domlnl  minoris.  They  were  pre- 
pared  to  put  up  with  any  emperor  {prin- 
ceps)  after  the  experience  of  a  petty 
tyrant  like  Macer,  who  had  tried  to  set 
up  an  independent  sovereignty  for  himself. 

8.  duae  Mauritanlae,  i.e.  Tinge- 
tana,  now  Tangiers,  and  Caesariensis,  now 


Algiers.  Dio  (lx.  9)  tells  us  that  they 
were  made  two  distinct  provinces  by 
Claudius,  Pliny  (N.  H.  v.  1)  by  Caius. 
They  were  both  imperial  provinces. 

8.  Raetia.  The  Tyrol.  Noricum  is 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  part  of  Austria. 
It  extended  along  the  Danube  from  its 
junction  with  the  Inn  to  a  little  above 
Vienna.  Raetia  lay  west  of  it,  Pannonia 
east 

9.  quae  aliae  procuratorlbus  00- 
hibentur.  These  were  the  less  import- 
ant  of  the  Caesarian  provinces.  inermee 
provlnciae.  Such  as  Achaia,  Sicily, 
Macedonia,  etc,  which  had  no  Roman 
army  stationed  in  them,  and  were  handed 
over  to  senatorial  rule. 

12.  inpretiumbelUceasuraeerant. 
"  Wouid  fall  as  the  prize  of  war ; "  so  i.  70, 
^Noricos  in  certa  victoriae  praemia  ces- 
suros ;"  Ann.  xl  35,  "  in  pretium  probri 
cessisse." 

14.  rei  publicae  prope  Bupremum. 
He  does  not  absolutely  assert  that  the 
respublica  came  to  an  end,  but  he  evidently 
thinks  that  it  practically  ceased  with 
Galba's  death,  the  supreme  power  passing 
from  senate  and  people  to  the  army. 

12.  1.  Pompeii  Propinqui  procura- 
toria.  He  is  not  known  elsewhere  than  in 
these  chapters  of  Tacitus.  Gallia  Belgica 
was  governed  by  a  procurator.  From 
Pliny  (N.  H.  vii.  17)  it  seems  that  either 
Tacitus  himself,  or  more  probably  his 
father,  held  the  office. 

3.  rupta  sacramenti  reverentia. 
The  phrase  is  from  Liv.  xxviii.  27 ;  it  is 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  rumperefoedus. 

3.  imperatorem  allum.  In  place  of 
Galba,  for  it  was  to  the  itnperator,  not  their 
actual  general,  that  the  oath  was  taken. 
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alium  flagitare  et  senatui  ac  populo  Romano  arbitrium  eligendi 
permittere,  quo  seditio  mollius  acciperetur.  Maturavit  ea  res  5 
consilium  Galbae  iam  pridem  de  adoptione  secum  et  cum 
proximis  agitantis.  Non  sane  crebrior  tota  civitate  sermo  per 
illos  menses  fuerat,  primum  licentia  ac  libidine  talia  loquendi, 
dein  fessa  iam  aetate  Galbae.  Paucis  iudicium  aut  rei  publicae 
amor :  multi  stulta  spe,  prout  quis  amicus  vel  cliens,  hunc  vel  10 
illum  ambitiosis  rumoribus  destinabant,  etiam  in  Titi  Vini 
odium,  qui  in  dies  quanto  potentior,  eodem  actu  invisior  erat 
Quippe  hiantes  in  magna  fortuna  amicorum  cupiditates  ipsa 
Galbae  facilitas  intendebat,  cum  apud  infirmum  et  credulum 
minore  metu  et  maiore  praemio  peccaretur.  15 

1 3.  Potentia  principatus  divisa  in  Titum  Vinium  consulem, 
Cornelium  Lacoriem  praetorii  praefectum ;  nec  minor  gratia 
Icelo  Galbae  liberto,  quem  anulis  donatum  equestri  riomine 
Marcianum  vocitabant  Hi  discordes  et  rebus  minoribus  sibi 
quisque  tendentes  circa  consilium  eligendi  successoris  in  duas  5 
factiones  scindebantur.  Vinius  pro  M.  Othone :  Laco  atque 
Icelus  cohsensu  non  tam  unum  aliquem  fovebant  quam  alium. 
Neque  erat  Galbae  ignota  Othonis  ac  Titi  Vini  amicitia ;  et 


7.  agitantis.  "  Discussing,"  as  in 
iv.  59,  "de  supremis  agitantem." 

7.  non  sane— fuerat.  "There  had 
been  indeed  no  more  frequent  subject  of 
gossip  during  the  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  Galbas  accession." 

8.  llcentia  ao  libidlne.  These  are  not 
svnonyms.  Licentia  is  the  unchecked 
hberty ;  libidine  the  passion  which  grows 
out  of  that  unchecked  liberty. 

9.  fessa  iam  aetate.  One  of  Tacitus's 
many  adoptions  of  a  poetical  phrase.  He 
uses  it  again,  iii.  67;  Ann.  i.  46,  etc. 

11.  ambitioeis  rumoribus  destina- 
bant.  "  Marked  out,  pointed  to  with  in- 
terested  rumours,"  rumours,  that  is,  which 
were  intended  to  draw  Galba's  attention 
to  this  one  or  that  of  their  friends,  whose 
elevation  might  promote  their  own  in- 
tcrests. 

1 1.  etiam  in  Titi  Vini  odium.  "  AIso 
to  gratify  their  hatred  for  Titus  Vinius." 
Cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  71,  "in  Circes  odium 
sociis  spoliavit  Ulixem."  /«,  with  the 
accusative,  says  Madvig,  expresses  a 
state  of  mind  or  action  towards,  or  in 
reference  to,  something,  §  230  a. 

12.  eodem  actu.  Ritter  and  Orelli, 
auctu.  If  we  read  actu,  we  must  translate 
"  Vinius,  the  more  powerfui  he  became 


day  by  day,  became  with  the  same  pro- 
gress,  or  momentum,  more  detested." 
For  actus  in  the  sense  of  momentum, 
accelerating  speed,  see  Verg.  Aen.  xiL 
687,  "fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons 
improbus  actu." 

13.  hiantes — facilltas  intendebat. 
Cicero  speaks  of  hians  ("  open-mouthed  ") 
avaritia,  in  Verr.  ii.  134.  Facilitas, 
"easy  temper ;"  A^.  9,  "  nec  illi,  quod  est 
rarissimum,  aut  facilitas  auctoritatem  aut 
severitas  amorem  deminuit." 

14.  apud.     "Under." 

18.  1.  potentia.  The  actual  power  as 
distinct  from  that  which  was  conferred  by 
the  possession  of  the  office  {potestas). 

1.  divisa  inl  So  Ann.  11.  67,  iii.  38, 
afler  the  analogy  of  "  dividere  nummos 
in  viros."  Suetonius  (Galb.  14)  says  that 
the  three  were  popularly  nicknamed  his 
schoolmasters. 

3.  quem  anulis  donatum.  Tacitus 
[and  he  follpws  in  this  the  example  of 
Dio,  and  Plutarch]  seems  to  use  the  plural 
when  he  mentions  the  ring  as  a  sign  of 
equestrian  rank.  See  ii.  57,  iv.  3. 
■  5.  oirca  consilium.  "As  respects  the 
plan."  This  use  of  circa  is  not  found  in 
Cicero.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
Tadtus,  Ann.  xi  15,  29 ;  xvL  8 ;  G.  28. 
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rumoribus  nihil  silentio  transmittentium,  quia  Vinio  vidua  filia, 

10  caelebs  Otho,  gener    ac    socer   destinabantur.      Credo    et    rei 

^  o     publicae  curam   subisse   frustra   a  Nerone  translatae,  si   apud 

«L^  ^^T)thonem    relinqueretur.      Namque   Otho   pueritiam   incuriose, 

'  adulescentiam   petulanter    egerat,  gratus    Neroni    aemulatione 

luxus.     Eoque  Poppaeam  Sabinam,  principale  scortum,  ut  apud 

15  conscium  libidinum,  deposuerat,  donec  Octaviam  uxorem  amo- 

liretur.     Mox  suspectum  in  eadem  Poppaea  in  provinciam  Lusi- 

taniam  specie  legationis  seposuit,     Otho  comiter  administrata 

provincia  primus  in  partes  transgressus  nec  segnis  et,  donec 

bellum  fuit,  inter  praesentes  splendidissimus  spem  adoptionis 

20  statim  conceptam  acrius  in  dies  rapiebat,  faventibus  plerisque 

militum,  prona  in  eum  aula  Neronis  ut  similem. 

14.  Sejd  Galba  post  nuntios  Germanicae  seditionis,  quan- 

quam  nihil   adhuc  de  Vitellio  certum,  anxius   quonam  exer- 

cituum  vis  erumperet,  ne  urbano  quidem  militi  confisus,  quod 

remedium  unicum  rebatur,  comitia  imperii  transigit ;    adhibi- 

5  toque  super  Vinium  ac  Laconem  Mario  Celso  consule  designato 


9.  transmittentium.  For  this  sense 
oitransmitto  =praetermitto  ,seeAnn.  i.  13, 
"silentio  tramisit." 

1 1.  curam  subiase.  Subire  used  with- 
out  animutn  is  a  poetical  usage,  Verg.  Aen. 
ii  560,  "subiit  cari  genitoris  imago;"  v. 
575»  "subit  ira  cadentem  ulcisci  patriam." 
So  Ann.  ii.  2,  "  mox  subiit  pudor  ;"  Ag. 
3,  "  subit  quippe  etiam  ipsius  inertiae 
dulcedo. " 

14.  eoque  Poppaeam.  In  Ann.  xiii. 
4«;,  46,  Tacitus  has  given  a  somewhat 
different  account.  Poppaea  was  married 
to  Otho,  but  became  subsequently  Nero's 
paramour ;  Nero  growing  jealous  of  the 
nusband  sent  him  off  to  Lusitania  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way. 

1 7.  Otho  comiter  admlnlstrata  pro- 
vincda.  Tacitus  says,  Ann.  xiii.  46, 
"  ubi  {i.e.  in  Lusitania)  usque  ad  civilia 
arma  non  ex  priore  infamia  sed  integre 
sancteque  egit,  procax  otii  et  potestatis 
temperantior." 

18.  primus  in  partee  transerressus. 
Plutarch,  Galb.  20,  tells  us  that  not  only 
had  he  been  the  first  of  all  the  provincial 
governors  to  join  him,  but  that  he  had 
also  given  him  his  plate  to  be  melted  down 
for  money,  and  had  supplied  him  with  the 
necessary  slaves  for  his  establishment. 

20.  acrius  in  diee  rapiebat.  Ritter 
is  probably  right  in  explaining  this  bv  re- 
ference  to  Verg.  Aen.  i.  175,  "  succepitque 


ignem  foliis  atque  arida  circum  |  nutri- 
menta  dedit,  rapuitque  in  fomite  flarn- 
niam."  So  the  meaningwill  be  "nour- 
ished  to  a  hotter  flame  every  day,  the  hope 
of  adoption  with  which  he  had  been  at 
once  nred."  In  Ann.  vi.  45,  we  have 
"acrius  in  dies  fovebat."  Heraeus  can 
hardly  be  right  in  explaining  it  on  the 
analogy  of  rapere  inlicitas  voluptatest  iii. 
41.  You  can  hurriedly  seize  on  pleasures, 
but  hardly  on  a  hope.  Suetomus  (Otho, 
20)  says,  "idque  m  dies  exspectabat" 
Galba  had  had  him  for  his  constant  coin- 
panion  during  his  march  from  Spain. 

14.  2.  quonam— erumperet.  "  In 
which  direction  the  violence  of  the  armies 
would  break  forth,"  i.e.  whether  towards 
Gaul,  or  Germany,  or  Italy  itself;  cf. 
Cicero,  ad  Att.  21,  "quonam  dominatio 
sit  eruptura  "  (quoted  by  Godley). 

4.  comitia  imperii  tranaigit.  Co- 
mitia  transigere  was  the  technical  phrase, 
used  in  Republican  times,  of  the  presiding 
magistrate  at  the  elections.  Tacitus  uses 
it  here  satirically  in  describing  Galba's 
choice  of  a  successor. 

5.  Marlo  Celso  oonsule  deaiffnato 
ao  Duoenio  Gemino.  The  first  of  these 
is  mentioned,  Ann.  xv.  25,  as  legate  of 
the  1 5th  legion.  For  his  subsequent  his- 
tory,  see  i.  87,  ii.  23,  etc.  Geminus  (Ann. 
xv.  18)  had  been  appointed  commissioner 
of  taxes  und  :r  Nero  ;  he  was  a  consular. 
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ac  Ducenio  Gemino  praefecto  urbis  pauca  praefatus  de  sua 
senectute  Pisonem  Licinianum  accersiri  iubet,  seu  propria 
electione  sive,  ut  quidam  crediderunt,  Lacone  instante,  cui  apud 
Rubellium  Plautum  exercita  cum  Pisone  amicitia :  sed  callide 
ut  ignotum  fovebat  et  prospera  de  Pisone  fama  consilio  eius  10 
fidem  addiderat  Piso  M.  Crasso  et  Scribonia  genitus,  nobilis 
utrimque,  voltu  habituque  moris  antiqui  et  aestimatione  recta 
severus,  deterius  interpretantibus  tristior  habebatur.  Ea  pars 
morum  eius  quo  suspectior  sollicitis,  adoptanti  placebat 

15.  Igitur  Galba  adprehensa  Pisonis  manu  in  hunc  modum 
locutus  fertur :  "  si  te  privatus  lege  curiata  apud  pontifices,  ut 
moris  est,  adoptarem,  et  mihi  egregium  erat  Cn.   Pompeii  et 


The  office  of  pracfectus  urbis  was  reor- 
ganised  by  Augustus,  B.C.  25,  Ann.  vi.  1 1. 
Maecenas  first  held  the  office.  The 
business  of  the  praefectus  was  to  keep  in 
check  the  slaves,  and  all  the  elements  of 
disorder  within  the  city,  a  task  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  urbanae  cohortes. 

7.  Pisonem  Licinlanum.  His  full 
name  is  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi 
Licinianus. 

7.  accerslrL  This  form  is  found  in 
Livy,  iii.  45,  3.  Tacitus  elsewhere  prefers 
the  word  acciri,  i.  71,  80;  Ann.  xv.  55. 

8.  apud  RubeUlum  Plautum.  He 
was  great-grandson  of  Tiberius  through 
his  mother,  Julia,  daughter  of  theyounger 
Drusus,  and  grand-daughter  of  Tiberius, 
Ann.  vi.  27.  His  father  was  C.  Rubellius 
Blandus.  Though  he  lived  a  private  life, 
Nero  was  jealous  of  his  high  birth,  and 
obliged  him  in  60  A.D.  to  retire  to  his 
estates  in  Asia  Minor.  In  62  a.d.  he  had 
him  murdered,  Ann.  xiii.  19.  A  son  of 
his,  Rubellius  Blandus  (2),  is  lashed  by 
Juv.  viii.  39,  40 ;  xiv.  57,  59. 

11.  Marco  Crasso  et  8cribonla. 
There  are  two  men  of  the  name  of  Marcus 
Crassus  mentioned  in  the  Annals.  The 
first  was  consul  in  27  a.d.,  with  LXalpur- 
nius  as  his  colleague.  His  full  name was  M. 
Licinius  Crassus  Frugi  (Ann.  iv.  62). 
The  second  was  consul  along  with  C. 
Laecanius  in  64  A.D.,  Ann.  xv.  33.  The 
first  of  them  was  most  likely  the  fether  of 
Piso  Licinianus;  the  second  would  then 
be  probably  an  elder  brother ;  see  Nipper- 
dey  on  Ann.  xv.  33.  Scribonia  was  a 
grand-dau^hter  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  son 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  Seneca  states  that 
she  was  puv  to  death  by  Claudius,  Plu- 
tarch  by  Nero,  Galb.  23. 

12.  aestimatione  reota  —  deterius 


interpretantibus.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  devices  which  Tacitus  employs  to 
eive  variety  to  his  style.  "  On  a  fair  view, 
by  those  who  put  the  worst  construction 
on  his  character." 

14.  quo  suepectior— adoptanti  pla- 
cebat.  The  omission  of  the  second 
comparative  is  not  infrequent  in  Tacitus. 
See  ii.  II,  "quo  plus  virium  ac  roboris, 
e  fiducia  tarditas  inerat." 

15.  1.  in  huno  modum  looutua 
fertur.  The  expression  implies  that 
Tacitus  did  not  hear  the  speech  himself. 
How  far  it  may  have  been  reported  to 
him,  how  far  he  constructed  it  himself,  it 
is  difncult,*here  at  least,  to  say.  AU  that 
we  can  with  certainty  affirm  is  that  the 
style  at  any  rate  is  Tacitus's  own. 

2.  lege  ouriata  apud  pontifioee 
adoptarem.  Gellius  tells  us  that  those 
who  were  of  full  age  and  sui  iuris 
could  only  be  adopted  into  a  family  by 
an  act  publicly  performed  before  the 
pontificesy  and  in  tne  presence  of  certain. 
lictors.  These  lictors  were  in  theory  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  comitia 
curiata,  to  which,  as  the  comitia  of  the 
assembled  families,  all  changes  in  family 
relations  were  originally  reterred.  The 
comitia  had,  however,  sunk  long  ago  into 
abeyance.     Cicero,  pro  Domo  sua,  14. 

2.  ut  moris  est.  See  Ann.  i.  56, 
"quod  illi  moris ;"  G.  13;  Ag.  33,  39, 
42  ;  Cicero,  in  Verr.  i.  66,  "  negavit  moris 
esse  Graecorum  ut,"  etc. 

3.  adoptarem.  Gellius  says  that  in 
case  of  those  of  full  age  the  proper  word 
to  use  is  not  adoptarem,  but  arrogarem. 
Galba  as  pontifex  maximus  coutd  dis- 
pense  with  the  ordinary  forms,  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  lictors  as  representatives  of 
the  comitia  curiata. 
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M.  Crassi  subolem  in  penates  meos  adsciscere  et  tibi  insigne 

5  Sulpiciae  ac  Lutatiae  decora  nobilitati  tuae  adiecisse.    Nunc  me 

deorum  hominumque  consensu  ad  imperium  vocatum  praeclara 

indoles  tua  et  amor  patriae  impulit,  ut   principatum,  de   quo 

majores  nostri  armis  certabant,  bello  adeptus  quiescenti  offeram, 

exemplo   divi    Augusti,    qui    sororis    iilium    Marcellum,   dein 

10  generum   Agrippam,   mox    nepotes    suos,   postremo  Tiberium 

Neronem  privignum  in  proximo  sibi   fastigio  collocavit     Sed 

Augustus  in  domo  successorem  quaesivit,  ego  in  re  publica,  non 

quia  propinquos  aut  socios  belli  non  habeam :  sed  neque  ipse 

imperium  ambitione  accepi,  et  iudicii  mei  documentum  sit  non 

15  meae  tantum  necessitudines,  quas  tibi  postposui,  sed  et  tuae. 

Est  tibi  frater  pari  nobilitate,  natu  maior,  dignus  hac  fortuna, 


3.  erat  for  esset.  The  imperfect  in- 
dicative  is  often  used  of  a  thing,  which 
in  a  certain  case  that  does  not  actually 
occur  would  be  right,  or  possible,  or 
proper,  as  if  to  show  the  duty,  obligation, 
or  possibility  more  unconditionally ;  Mad- 
vig,  f  348  e. 

3.  On.  Pompoll  et  M.  Craaei  eubo- 
lem.  He  was  great-great-grandson  of 
Pompey  on  his  mother's  side ;  on  his 
father's  side  he  was  great-grandson  of 
Crassus. 

5.  Sulpioiae  ao  Lutatlae  decora. 
Gentis  must  be  supplied.  Ritter  thinks 
that  the  word  has  accidentally  dropped 
out.  Galba  belonged  on  his  father's  side 
to  the  Sulpician,  on  his  mother's  to  the 
Lutatian  gens.  His  mother  was  Mummia 
Achaica,  grand-daughter  of  Q.  Lutatius 
CatulusCapitolinus,  the  last  great  princets 
sena/us,  and  great-grand-daughter  of  L. 
Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth. 
Plutarch  says  that  Galba  was  very  proud 
of  his  connexion  with  Catulus,  while 
Suetonius  adds  that  he  set  great  store  by 
his  ancestry,  putting  up  his  pedigree  in 
the  hall  of  the  Palace,  in  whicn  he  traced 
his  descent  through  his  father  from  Jove, 
through  his  roother  from  Pasiphae,  wife 
of  Minos.  For  decora  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
tinctions,  see  Ann.  xiv.  53,  "inter  no- 
biles  et  longa  decora  praeferentes." 

7.  de  quo — oertabant.  Servius  Sul- 
picius  Galba,  great-grandfather  of  the 
emperor,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul,  fought 
witn  Caesar  against  Pompey,  Piso's  great- 
great-grandfather.     See  Suet.  Galb.  3. 

9.  Marcellum.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Marcellus  and  Octavia  Minor.  He  married 
Augustus's  daughter  Julia,  but  died  in  23 
B.C.,  Ann.  i.  3  ;  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  883, 884. 


-  10.  generum  Agrippam.  AfterMar- 
cellus's  death  Augustus  married  Julia  to 
his  general  Agrippa. 

10.  nepotes.  Caius  and  Lncius 
Caesar,  the  sons  of  this  union. 

10.  Tiberium  Neronem  priviffnum. 
Livia,  Tiberius's  mother,  was  Augustus's 
third  wife ;  her  husband,  Tiberius's 
father,  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero. 
Augustus  adopted  Tiberius  after  the  death 
of  Caius  Caesar,  4  A.D.,  and  associated 
him  with  himself  in  the  government  of 
the  empire  in  13  A.D.,  Ann.  i.  3. 

12.  in  domo.  In  the  impenal  house. 
Used  nearly  in  the  same  sense  above,  c. 
11,"  domi  retinere. "  Some  read  in  domo 
sua. 

12.  nonqula — non  habeanx  Quia, 
if  expressing  a  positive  reason,  would  not 
be  used  with  the  subjunctive;  it  is  only 
so  used  when  a  supposed  case  is  nega- 
tived. 

14.  ambitione.     "By  intrigue." 

14.  sit.  There  is  something  of  the 
same  difBculty  in  Latin  as  in  English, 
when  the  subject  is  plural  and  the  predi- 
cate  singular,  in  settling  whether  the 
copula  shall  be  singular  or  plural.  The 
singular  is  used  here  because  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  relatives  are  passed  over  that 
furnishes  the  proof,  not  the  relatives 
themselves.  So  even  in  Cicero  (in  Pi- 
sonem,  §  8),  "  aude  nunc,  o  furia,  de  tuo 
consulatu  dicere,  cuius  fuit  inilium  ludi 
compitalicii ; "  but  a  good  many  of  the 
MSS.  read  sint  here. 

16.  est  tibi  frater.  Crassuf.  Scriboni- 
anus.  He  helped  afterwarc^s  to  bury 
him,  i.  47,  and  was  said  tc,  have  been 
offered  the  throne  by  Antoaius  Primus, 
but  declined  it,  iv.  39. 
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nisi  tu  potior  esses.  Ea  aetas  tua,  quae  cupiditates  adulescentiae 
iam  effugerit;  ea  vita,  in  qua  nihil  praeteritum  excusandum 
habeas.  Fortunam  adhuc  tantum  adversam  tulisti :  secundae  res 
acrioribus  stimulis  animos  explorant,  quia  miseriae  tolerantur,  20 
felicitate  corrumpimur.  Fidem  libertatem  amicitiam,  praecipua 
humani  animi  bona,  tu  quidem  eadem  constantia  retinebis,  sed 
alii  per  obsequium  imminuent  Inrumpet  adulatio  blanditiae, 
(pessimum  veri  affectus  venenum,  sua  cuique  etiam  utilitas. )  Ego 
ac  tu  simplicissime  inter  nos  hodie  loquimur :  ceteri  libentius  25 
cum  fortuna  nostra  quam  nobiscum.  Nam  suadere  principi,  quod 
oporteat,  multi  laboris  :  adsentatio  erga  quemcumque  principem 
sine  affectu  peragitur. 

1 6.  "  Si  inmensum  imperii  corpus  stare  ac  librari  sine  rectore 
posset,  dignus  eram  a  quo  res  publica  inciperet :  nunc  eo 
necessitatis  iam  pridem  ventum  est,  ut  nec  mea  senectus  con- 
ferre  plus  populo  Romano  posset  quam  bonum  successorem  nec 
tua  plus  iuventa  quam  bonum  principem.    Sub  Tiberio  et  Gaio  et     5 


18.  excuaandum  habeas.  This  is 
not,  says  Orelli,  a  Ciceronian  phrase, 
though  often  used  by  Tacitus  and  his 
contemporaries.  For  instance,  iv.  47,  we 
get  "aliud  excusandum  habeo;"  Ann. 
iv.  40,  "tolerandum  haberet." 

19.  fortunam — adversam.  Seneca 
tells  us  that  his  father,  mother,  and  one 
brother  were  put  to  death  bv  Claudius, 
while  another  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
Nero  had  also  driven  him  into  exile. 
See  i.  48. 

19.  secundae — explorant.  "  Pros- 
perity  tries  our  dispositions  by  more 
searching  tests."  Orelli  quotes  many 
passages  in  illustration  of  this,  e.g.  Plin. 
Paneg.  c  31,  Arist.  Eth.  vii.  7,  4;  and 
see  Bacon's  Essay  on  Fortitudc. 

23.  adulatlo  blandltiae— adsentatio. 
Orelli  distinguishes  them  thus — flatteries, 
caresses,  servile  approbation.  Cf.  Cicero, 
Laelius,  91,  "nullam  in  amicitiis  pestem 
esse  roaiorem  quam  adulationem,  blandi- 
tiam,  assentationem. "  We  may  also  com- 
pare  Pliny's  panegyric  on  Trajan,  85, 
"iam  et  in  pnvatorum  animis  exoleverat 
priscum  mortalium  bonum,  amicitia,  cuius 
in  locum  migraverant  adsentationes,  blan- 
ditiae  et  peior  odio  amoris  simulatio." 

24.  et  pessimum.  Et  is  inserted  in 
some  MSS.,  but  is  omitted  by  Orelli, 
who  reads,  "  sua  cuique  etiam  utilitas." 
In  M.  etiam  follows  utilitas.  This  has 
been  altered  by  many  editors  into  et  iam, 
and  taken  with  the  sentence  which  fol- 


lows.  Heraeus  retains  etiam,  but  inserts 
si,  and  makes  it  the  beginning  of  a  new 
sentence.  Whether  we  retain  or  discard 
et,  pessimum  venenum  is  probably  in  ap- 
position  with  sua  cuique  uti/itast  though 
Orelli  joins  it  with  the  preceding  words. 

25.  simplicissime.  "  With  perfect 
honesty."  See  iii.  «;  Ann.  i.  59,  "non 
simplices  eas  curas. 

25.  libentius  oum  fortuna  noetra. 
The  thought  is  almost  repeated,  Ann.  ii. 
71,  "  vindicabitis  vos,  si  me  potius  quam 
fortunam  meam  fovebatis." 

28.  sine  aflectu.  "  Without  any  real 
feeling."  The  phrase  occurs  again,  iv.  31, 
"  quis  neque  amor  neque  odium  in  partes, 
militia  sine  affectu." 

16.  1.  si — posset.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire 
which  made  a  single  ruler  a  necessity ;  a 
senate  and  people  with  all  their  jarring 
interests  and  corruption  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  carry  on  such  a  task. 

2.  dlgrnua  eram  a  quo  res  publioa 
lnoiperet.  For  dignus  erarn,  see  second . 
note  on  line  3,  last  chapter ;  respublicOy  <ra 
republican  form  of  government  in  contrast 
tothe  Empire;  soused,  Ann.  i.  3,  "quotus- 
quisque  reliquus  qui  rem  publicam  vidis- 
set ;  H.  i.  50,  "  mansuram  fuisse  sub 
Pompeio  Brutoque  rem  publicam." 

2.  nuno  eo  necessitatis.  This  prob- 
ably  expresses  Tacitus's  own  view  of  the 
situation,  a  view  likely  to  be  popular  in 
the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 
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Claudio  unius  familiae  quasi  hereditas  fuimus :  loco  libertatis 
erit  quod  eligi  coepimus,  et  finita  Iuliorum  Claudiorumque 
domo  optimum  quemque  adoptio  inveniet.  Nam  generari  et 
nasci  a  principibus  fortuitum  nec  ultra  aestimatur :  adoptandi 

10  iudicium  integrum ;  et  si  velis  eligere,  consensu  monstratur.  Sit 
ante  oculos  Nero,  quem  longa  Caesarum  serie  tumentem  non 
Vindex  cum  inermi  provincia  aut  ego  cum  una  legione,  sed  sua 
immanitas,  sua  luxuria  cervicibus  publicis  depulerunt ;  neque 
erat  adhuc  damnati  principis    exemplum.      Nos   bello    et    ab 

15  aestimantibus  adsciti  cum  invidia,  quamvis  egregii,  erimus. 
Ne  tamen  territus  fueris,  si  duae  legiones  in  hoc  concussi  orbis 
motu  nondum  quiescunt.  Ne  ipse  quidem  ad  securas  res  accessi ; 
et  audita  adoptione  desinam  videri  senex,  quod  nunc  mihi 
unum  obicitur.     Nero  a  pessimo  quoque  semper  desiderabitur : 

20  mihi  ac  tibi  providendum  est,  ne  etiam  a  bonis  desideretur. 
Monere  diutius  neque  temporis  huius  et  impletum  est  omne 
consilium,  si  te  bene  elegi.      Utilissimus   idem  ac  brevissimus 


6.  unlus  familiae,  i.e.  the  Claudian, 
to  which  house  these  three  emperors 
belonged.  Others  understand  it  of  the 
Julian,  since  they  were  all  adopted  into 
this  house. 

7.  eligl  coeplmus.  This  expression 
is  not  classical ;  in  iii.  34  we  have 
"occidi  coepere."  ' 

7.  rlnita— -domo.  Nero  was  at  once 
the  last  of  the  Claudii  and  Julii.  The 
direct  line  of  the  Julii  had  indeed  be- 
come  extinct  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  but 
it  was  continued  by  adoption  down  to 
Nero's  death.  Britannicus  is  described 
byTacitus,  xiii.  17,  as  "supremusClaudii 
sanguis."  "  Progenies  Caesarum  in  Ne- 
rone  defecit,"  says  Suetonius,  Galb.  11. 

9.  neo  ultra  aestimatur.  Nor(when 
this  is  established)  is  any  comparison  of 
merits  instituted ;  a  prince  born  to  the 
purple  is  accepted,  not  for  his  merits,  but 
his  birth.  For  acstimari,  cf.  Ag.  I,  "  adeo 
virtutes  iisdem  temporibus  optime  aesti- 
mantur  quibus  facilhme  gignuntur."  In 
opposition  to  this  the  choice  in  adoption 
is  tntegrum,  "unfettered,"  and  the  object 
is  pointed  out  by  general  consent. 

11.  tumentem.  "Pufied  up" — one  of 
Tacitus's  poetical  words ;  so  iii.  31, 
"aspernantem  tumentemque  lacrimis  fati- 
gant." 

12.  cnim  lnerml  provincia.  Of  which 
district  of  Gaul  Vindex  was  legatus  pro 
praetore  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  was  Aquitanica,  for 


Narbonensis  was  senatorial,  Belgica  was 
governed  by  a  procurator,  and  Lugdu- 
nensis  did  not  favour  his  attempts. 

12.  cum  una  legione.  From  v.  16, 
we  learn  that  this  was  the  6th  Victrix. 
Suetonius,  Galb.  10,  says  that  his  original 
force  consisted  only  of  one  legion,  two 
alae,  and  three  cohorts. 

1 3.  cervicibus  publicis  depulerunt. 
For  the  metaphor  we  may  compare 
Cicero,  Cat.  iii.  §  17,  "  non  facile  hanc 
tantam  molem  mali  a  nostris  cervicibus 
depulissem,"  and  Liv.  iv.  12,  6,  "regno 
prope  in  cervices  accepto."  The  meta- 
phor  is,  of  course,  from  the  yoke. 

14.  ab  aestimantlbuB.  "By  those 
who  appreciated  our  merits."  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  reference  to  his  own  choice  of 
Piso.  For  cum  invidia=accompanied 
by  envy,  Cicero  would  have  written  in 
invidia. 

16.  ne  tamen  territus  fueris.  The 
perfect  subjunctive  passive  is  used  almost 
always  in  prohibitions,  the  present  very 
rarely,  Madvig,  §  386. 

16.  si  duae  leglones.  Si  to  indicate 
the  originating  cause  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Greek  el  after  verbs  expressive  of 
erootion.  The  two  legions  were  the  4th 
Macedonica,  and  the  22d  Primigenia,  of 
the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  See  c  12 
supra>  and  18. 

22.  utilissimua  idem.  "  The  safest 
at  once,  and  the  easiest  way  of  choosing 
between  good  and  bad  is,"  etc.    The  rule 
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bonarum  malarumque  rerum  dilectus  est  cogitare,  quid  aut 
volueris  sub  alio  principe  aut  nolueris.  neque  enim  hic,  ut 
gentibus  quae  regnantur,  certa  dominorum  domus  et  ceteri  25 
servi,  sed  imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nec  totam  servitutem  •< 
x  pati  possunt  nec  totam  libertatem."  Et  Galba  quidem  haec  ac 
talia,  tanquam  principem  faceret,  ceteri  tanquam  cum  facto 
loquebantur. 

17.  Pisonem  ferunt  statim  intuentibus  et  mox  coniectis  in 
eum  omnium  oculis  nullum  turbati  aut  exultantis  animi  motum 
prodidisse.  Sermo  erga  patrem  imperatoremque  reverens,  de  se 
moderatus  ;  nihil  in  voltu  habituque  mutatum,  quasi  imperare 

-posset  magis  quam  vellet.  Consultatum  inde,  pro  rostris  an  in  5 
senatu  an  in  castris  adoptio  nuncuparetur.  Iri  in  castra  placuit : 
honorificum  id  militibus  fore,  quorum  favorem  ut  largitione  et 
ambitu  male  adquiri,  ita  per  bonas  artes  haud  spernendum. 
circumsteterat  interim  Palatium  publica  expectatio,  magni 
secreti  inpatiens ;  et  male  coercitam  famam  supprimentes  10 
augebant. 

1 8.  Quartum  idus  Ianuarias,  foedum  imbribus  diem,  tonitrua 


given  is  very  nearly  the  rule  "  to  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you." 

424.  neque  enlm  hio  ut  gentibua 
quae  regnantur.  The  meaning  is, 
"  For  it  is  not  here  as  with  nations  which 
are  mled  by  kings,  that  there  is  one  house 
which  furnishes  the  masters,  while  the  rest 
are  slaves."  Gentibus  quae  reznantur, 
races  which  have  a  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  /ScwtXetf- 
orrac  The  phrase  occurs  again,  Ann. 
xiii.  54 ;  G.  25,  43. 

27.  haeo  ao  talia.  He  does  not  pro- 
fess  to  give  the  exact  words ;  so  Ag.  16, 
"  his  atque  talibus  instincti." 

17.  2.  nullum— prodldiase.  Plut- 
arch,  Galb.  23,  describes  in  similar  terms 
the  calmness  of  Piso's  demeanour,  and 
that  though  the  announcement  of  his 
adoption  took  him  by  surprise. 

3.  erga  patrem  imperatoremque. 
These  seem  to  be  the  titles  by  which  he 
addressed  Galba. 

5.  pro  roetris.  The  alternatives  are 
(1)  the  rostra  from  which  the  announce- 
ment  would  be  made  to  the  assembled 
people.  These  were  situated  at  the  head 
(or  end  towards  the  Capitol)  of  the  Forum 
Ronianum;  (2)  the  euria,  in  which  case 
the  proclamation  would  be  made  to  the 
senate  (the  exact  position  of  the  Juria 


is  still  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  comitium  north-east  of  the  Forum) ;  or 
(3)the  praetorian  camp  situated  north-east 
of  the  city,  just  outside  the  Agger  of  Ser- 
vius,  between  the  Porta  Nomentana  and 
a  gate  whose  name  we  do  not  know. 
In  this  case  the  soldiers  would  be  flrst 
informed. 

8.  ut — adquiri,  ita — haud  spernen- 
dum.  In  tbe  oratio  obliqua,  the  first  no 
less  than  the  second  clause  connected  by 
ut  —  ita  is  put  in  the  infinitive;  so  in 
Cicero,  pro  Clu.  138,  "ut  mare  ventorum 
vi  agitari,  sic  populum  Romanum  sua 
sponte  esse  placatum." 

9.  publioa  expectatio.  "An  cxpec- 
tant  public."  A  poetical  phrase.  The 
abstract  for  the  concrete  is  very  rarely 

.  thus  used  in  Latin. 

10.  male  is  by  Tacitus,  as  by  the 
poets,  constantly  used  to  negative  an 
adjective  or  participle  in  the  same  way 
that  we  use  "  ill."  Thus  male  coerciiam 
here  =  iil-suppressed.  In  some  cases  it 
has  the  force  of  a  direct  negative,  e,g, 
malejtdus,  male  sanus. 

18.  1.  quartum  idua  Tannariaa,  ue. 
January  10.  A  record  of  the  adoption 
is  preserved  in  the  acta  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales,  thus  restored  by  Orelli :  "  Isdem 
consnlibus  II II  idus  Ian(uarias)  adopUo 
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et  fulgura  et  caelestes  minae  ultra  softtum  turbaverant  Obser- 
vatum  id  antiquitus  comitiis  dirimendig  non  terruit  Galbam, 
quo  minus  in  castra  pergeret,  contemptorem  talium  ut  fortui- 
5  torum,  seu  quae  fato  manent,  quamvis  significata,  non  vitantur. 
Apud  frequentem  militum  contionem  imperatoria  brevitate 
adoptari  a  se  Pisonem  exemplo  divi  Augusti  et  more  militari, 
quo  vir  virum  legeret,  pronuntiat  Ac  ne  dissimulata  seditio  in 
maius  crederetur,  ultro  adseverat  quartam  et  duoetvicensimam 

10.  legiones  paucis  seditionis  auctoribus  non  ultra  verba  ac  voces 
errasse  et  brevi  in  officio  fore.  Nec  ullum  orationi  aut  lenocinium 
addit  aut  pretium.  Tribuni  tamen  centurionesque  et  proximi 
militum  grata  auditu  respondent :  per  ceteros  maestitia  ac 
silentium,  tanquam  usurpatam  etiam  in  pace  donaHvi  necessi- 

15  tatem  bello  perdidissent     Constat  potuisse   conciliari   animos 


facta  L.  Li(ciniani)  magisterio  Ser.  Galbae 
imp(eratoris)   Caesaris  Augusti,   proma- 

fistro  L.  Salvio  Othone  Titiano,  collegii 
'ratrum  Arvalium  nomine  immolatum 
in  Capitolio  ob  adoptionem  Ser.  Sulpici 
Galbae  Caesaris  Iovi  b(ovem)  m(arem), 
Minervae  vacc(am),  Saluti  Publicae 
P(opuli)  R(omani)  vaccam  .  .  .  Provi- 
dentiae  vaccam  .  .  .  Securitati  vaccam 
.    .    Genio  ipsius  taurum." 

1.  foedum  imbribus  diem.  In  Ag. 
12,  we  have  "  coelum  crebris.imbribus  ac 
nebulis  foedum." 

2.  obeervatuxn  id  —  dirimendia. 
Cicero,  de  Div.  ii.  42,  says,  "  In  nostris 
commentariis  (i.e.  those  of  the  augurs) 
scriptum  habemus:  '  Iove  tonante,  ful- 
gurante,  comitia  populi  habere  nefas.'" 
The  meaning  is,  "That,  regarded  from 
ancient  times  as  a  reason  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  comitia"  or  "The  observance 
of  that  from  ancient  times  as  a  reason 
for."  Such  a  use  of  the  past  part.  pass. 
is  frequent  in  Livy,  e.g.  i.  53 ;  iv.  49, 
etc 

5.  eeu  quae — non  vitantur.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  sentence  expresses 
the  alternative  in  the  mind  of  Galba  or  of 
Tacitus  himself.  In  the  former  case  the 
meaning  will  be  "  Galba  was  not  deterred 
from  going,  either  because  he  had  a  con- 
tempt  for  such  things,  or  because  he  held 
that  what  will  be  must  be ;"  in  the  latter 
case  Tacitus  says  Galba's  going  was  due 
to  his  contempt  for  such  things,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  will  of  heaven  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  order  of  the  words  seems 
to  support  the  former  of  the  two  explana- 
tions. 


7.  exemplo — et  more  militari.  To 
the  former  he  had  appealed  in  his  speech, 
i.  15.  The  latter  is  explained,  Liv.  ix. 
39,  x.  38,  Polyb.  vi.  20,  from  which 
passages  we  gather  that  in  moments  of 
difEculty,  or  in  expeditions  of  danger, 
each  Roman  soldier  of  those  originally 
chosen  was  allowed  to  select  a  comrade 
in  whom  he  could  trust,  the  newly  chosen 
comrade  another,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
number  was  made  up. 

8.  in  maius  crederetur.  Cf.  i.  52, 
"in  maius  omnia  accipiebantur ; "  iii. 
7,  "  in  maius  accipitur." 

9.  quartam  et  duoetvioensimam 
legiones.  Where  several  things  of  the 
same  kind  are  mentioned,  the  substantive 
may  be  either  singular  or  plural,  usually 
the  latter  if  the  adjectives  precede,  the 
former  if  the  substantive.  Tacitus  gener- 
ally  prefers  the  plural  in  either  case.  The 
reading  of  M.  is  duodevicessimam^  but 
the  ioth  legion  was  one  of  those  which 
perished  with  Varus,  and  in  i.  55,  56,  the 
22d,  not  the  i8th,  is  spoken  of  as  along 
with  the  4th  belonging  to  the  army  of 
Upper  Germany.  In  li.  100  this  same 
legion  appears  as  part  of  the  army  of 
Caecina,  and  in  iii.  22  is  enumerated 
among  the  forces  of  Vitellius.  So  most 
of  the  editors  have  followed  Ritter  in 
making  the  change  here.  ultro  adse- 
vei*at  =  he  volunteers  to  state,  before 
questions  were  asked  about  it. 

14.  usurpatam  etiam  in  pace. 
Claudius,  when  he  had  adopted  Nero,  had 
given  a  donative  to  the  soldiers,  Ann. 
xii.  ,41,  and  Nero  on  his  accession  had 
rep^ated  it,  xii.  69. 
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Pacensis,  e  vigilibus  Iulius  Fronto.  Nec  remedium  in  cet 
fuit,  sed  metu.  initium,  tanquam  per  artem  et  forrau 
singuli  pellerentur  omnibus  suspectis. 

2 1.  Interea  Othonem,  cui  compositis  rebus  nulla  spes,  on 
in  turbido  consilium,  multa  simul  extimulabant,  luxuria  eti 
principi  onerosa,  inopia  vix  privato  toleranda,  in  Galbam  i 
in  Fisonem  invidia.   Fingebat  et  metum,  quo  magis  concupiscei 
Praegravem  se  Neroni  fuisse  nec  Lusitaniam  rursus  et  alter 
exilii  honorem  expectandum.     Suspectum  semper  invisumc 
dominantibus  qui  proximus  destinaretur.     Nocuisse  id  sibi  ap 
senem  principem,  magis  nociturum  apud  iuvenem  ingenio  truce. 
et  longo  exilio  efferatum.    Occidi  Othonem  posse.    Proinde  ager. 
dum  audendumque,  dum  Galbae  auctoritas  fluxa,  Pisonis  non 
dum  coaluisset.     Opportunos  magnis  conatibus  transitus  rerutr 
nec  cunctatione  opus,  ubi  perniciosior  sit  quies  quam  temerita 
Mortem  omnibus  ex  natura  aequalem,  oblivione  apud  poster 
vel  gloria  distingui.    Ac  si  nocentem  innocentemque  idem  exi 
maneat,  acrioris  viri  esse  merito  perire. 

22.  Non  erat  Othonis  raollis  et  corpori  similis  animus. 


14.  neo — euspectis.  Translate  "This 
did  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  rest,  but 
was  only  the  commencement  of  a  panic, 
on  the  ground  that  while  all  were  ob- 
jects  of  suspidon,  they  were  being  got 
rid  of  one  by  one  by  subtlety  ana  a 
policy  of  fear.  tanquam  gives  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Tadtus,  the  real  not  the 
imaginary  reason.  per  artem  et  for- 
mldlne  (for  which  Orelli  reads  formidi- 
nem)  are  co-ordinate,  Tacitus  not  unfre- 
quently  interchanging  the  ablative  with 
tne  accusative  and'  per.  Formidine  is 
used  as  dictatin^  a  policy,  i.  42,  "  quod 
seu  finxit  formidine.' 

21.  1.  omne  ln  turbido  oonslllum. 
"  Whose  plans  turn  on  a  state  of  turmoil." 
Liv.  iii.  40,  Min  turbido  minus  perspicuum 
fore  quid  agatur." 

2.  multa  stmul  exetimulabant.  Sue- 
tonius  (Oth.  5)savs, "  sed  postquam  Pisone 
praelato  spe  decidit,  ad  vim  conversus  est, 
uistigante  super  animi  dolorem  etiam 
magnitudine  aeris  alieni." 

4.  quo  magis  oonouplsceret.  "That 
he  might  give  the  freer  rein  to  his  desires." 
This  is  a  nne  touch  of  Tadtus's,  very  true 
to  nature ;  he  pretended,  persuaded  him- 
self  that  he  was  afraid  for  nis  life,  that  he 
might  do  with  the  less  scruple  that  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  doing.     The 
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words  which  follow  are  a  sort  of  soli 
or   addressed   to   his   intimate   fri     «*. 
Tacitus  often  uses  the  oratio  obliqua  in 
this  way  to  express  a  man's  thoughts. 

7.  qul  prozlmuB  deaUnaretur. 
The  man  whom  public  opinion  would 
mark  out  as  nearest  to  the  throne  and 
best  entitled  to  succeed  to  it 

9.  oooidl  Othonem  poeee.  These 
words  are  by  some  editors  enclosed 
in  brackets  as  dubious,  but  unneces* 
sarily. 

io.dum — fluxa— ooaluiflset.  Tadtus 
is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  omission  of 
the  substantive  verb,  but  he  omits  it  in 
the  subjunctive  usually  only  when,  as  here, 
it  is  followed  by  some  co-ordinate  verb 
also  in  the  submnctive.  For  coaluisset 
in  the  sense  of  "  had  consolidated  itself," 
cf.  Ann.  xvi  1,  "vetustate  imperii  coalita 
audacia." 

1 1.  transitUB  rerum.  "  Transfers  of 
power."  Though  it  may  posssibly  have 
a  more  general  sense. 

22.  1.  Othonis.  Heraeus,  following 
Pichena,  reads  Othoni ;  either  reading  is 
quite  Tadtean.  Plutarch  has  adopted  a 
very  similar  phrase,  Galb.  25,  ov  «rorA  rV 
roO  odffiarot  fiaXcuda*  ical  6y\&ntra  rj 
im%i  &taTc6pvfifUwoi,  dXK*  Irapubi  Ar  wpot 
rd  dwa  koI  drptwrot. 
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ni  libertorum  sejrvorumque  corruptius  quam  .in  privata  domo 

iti,aulam  Neronis  et  luxus,  adulteria  matrin.onia  ceterasque 

norum  libidines  avido  talium,  si  auderet,  ut  sua  ostentantes, 

escenti   ut  aliena    exprobrabant,   urgentibus  etiam   mathe- 

iticis,  dum  novos  motus  et  clarum  Othoni  annum  observa- 

ne  siderum  adfirmant,  genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum, 

^rantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper 

retinebitur.   Multos  secreta  Poppaeae  mathematicos,  pessimum 

ncipalis    matrimonii    instrumentum,    habuerant ;    e    quibus 

)lemaeus  Othoni  in  Hispania  comes,  cuir.  superfuturum  eum 

croni  promisisset,  postquam  ex  eventu  fides,  coniectura  iam 

t  rumore  senium  Galbae  et  iuventam  Othonis  computantium 

>ersuaserat  fore  ut  in  imperium  ascisceretur.    Sed  Otho  tamquain, 

>eritia  et  monitu  fatorum,praedicta  accipiebat,  cupidine  ingenii 

umani  libentius  obscura  credendi. 

23.  Nec  deerat  Ptolemaeus,  iam  et  sceleris  instinctor,  ad 
->d  facillime  ab  eiusmodi  voto  transitur.    Sed  sceleris  cogitatio 


oorruptius  quam  in  privata 
*  habiti.  "Treated  with  greater. 
than  beseemed  a  private  house," 
enjoyed,  he  means,  the  same  licence 
eech  and  intimacy,  which  as  a  rule 
only  to  be  found  among  the  slaves 

ana  ireeamen  of  the  emperor. 

3.  matrimonia.  This  word  is  rejected 

as  spurious  by  some  editors,  but  need- 

lessly,  for  Caligula  had  four,  Claudius  six 

wives. 

5.  mathematicla.  The  soothsayers. 
They  are  calied  elsewhere  Chaidaei ;  cf. 
Geilius  i.  9,  f  6,  "vulgus  autem  quos 
gentilicio  vocabulo  Chaldaeos  dicere  opor- 
tet  mathematicos  dicit."  They  professed 
to  cast  the  horoscope  of their  patrons.  Bar- 
jesus,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  was  one  of  these  mathematici% 
Acts  xiii.  8. 

6.  dum  is  here  nearly  the  same  as  cumt 
and  =  "  in  that ;"  so  iit  40,  "  dum  media 
sequitur,  nec  ausus  est  satis  nec  providit." 

8.  et  vetabitur  eemper  et  retinebi- 
tur.  Soothsayers  had  been  expelled  from 
Italy  under  Tiberius,  Ann.  ii.  J2 ;  under 
Claudius,  Ann.  xii.  52,  and  were  again  ex- 
pelled  under  Vitellius,  H.  ii.  62 ;  but  as  the 
emperors  themselves  and  the  aristocracy 
habitually  consulted  them,  it  is  hardly 
wonderful  that  each  successive  decree  re- 
mained  a  dead  letter. 

9.  aeoreta  Poppaeae.  "Thecabinet 
of  Poppaea  had  contained  many  sooth- 
myers,  the  worst  tools  of  an  imperial 


household  ;"  so  Ritter ;  but  prinoipalis 
matrimonil  might  mean,  and  probably 
does,  the  worst  tools  by  which  she  secured 
her  marriage  with  the  emperor.  For 
sccreta  Poppaeae,  Heraeus  compares  Ann. 
iii.  30,  "praecipuus  cui  secreta  impera- 
torum  inniterentur  " — "the  principal  prop 
of  the  emperor's  secret  cabinet,"  but  it  is 
not  at  ali  certain  that  the  sense  is  the 
same  there. 

10.  instrumentum  is  used  as  a  term  of 
contempt  like  supellex,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  coupled,and  like  our  word  tool. 

1 1.  Ptolemaeus.  He  is  called  by  Sue- 
tonius,  but  probably  by  a  slip,  Seleucus, 
that  being  the  nameof  Vespasian's  sooth- 
sayer,  ii.  78.  Plutarch,  Galb.  23,  agrees 
with  Tacitus.  Othoni — oomes  like  "  rec- 
tor  iuveni,"  Ann.  i.  24 ;  "  Ptolemai  liberis 
tutorem,"  Ann.  iiu  14.  For  Nymphidius 
Sabinus,  see  above,  c.  5. 

16.  credendi.  M.  reads  creJi,  but 
this  was  corrected  by  Pichena. 

28. 1 .  neo  deerat  Ptolemaeus.  "  Nor 
did  Ptolemaeus  fail  to  go  on  to  instigate 
him  to  crimes."  This  is  a  phrase  of  which 
Tacitus  is  fond,  see  i.  51,  "nec  deerat 
pars  Galliarum,  acerrima  instigatrix  ad- 
versum  Galbianos." 

2.  sed  sceleria  —  repens.  "But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  crime  was 
really  of  sudden  growth."  Incertum  and 
dubium  an  are  used  by  Tacitus  almost 
like  nescio  an  ;  cf.  i.  75,  "  et  stetit  domus 
integra  sub  Othone,  incertum  an  metu  ;" 
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incertum  an  repens :  studia  militum  iam  pridem  spe  successionis 
aut  paratu  facinoris  adfectaverat,  in  itinere,  in  agmine,  in 
stationibus  vetustissimum  quemque  militum  nomine  vocans  ac  5 
memoria  Neroniani  comitatus  contubernales  appellando ;  alios 
agnoscere,  quosdam  requirere  et  pecunia  aut  gratia  iuvare, 
inserendo  saepius  querellas  et  ambiguos  de  Galba  sermones, 
quaeque  alia  turbamenta  volgi.  Labores  itinerum,  inopia  com- 
meatuum,  duritia  imperii  atrocius  accipiebantur,  cum  Campaniae  10 
lacus  et  Achaiae  urbes  classibus  adire  soliti  Pyrenaeum  et 
Alpes  et  inmensa  viarum  spatia  aegre  sub  armis  eniterentur. 

24.  Flagrantibus  iam  militum  animis  velut  faces  addiderat 
Maevius  Pudens,  e  proximis  Tigellini.  Is  mobilissimum  quemque 
ingenio  aut  pccuniae  indigum  et  in  novas  cupiditates  prae- 
cipitem  allicicndo  eo  paulatim  progressus  est,  ut  per  speciem 
convivii,   quotiens    Galba    apud    Othonem    epularetur,   cohorti     5 


Ann.  i.  5,  "dubium  an  quaesita  morte." 
For  repens  in  the  sense  of  ••  of  sudden 
growth,"  "recently  conceived,"  see  Ann. 
vi.  7,  "auid  repens  aut  vetustate  obscu- 
rum ; "  H.  iv.  25.  The  word  is  thus 
used  by  no  other  author. 

3.  iam  pridem— adfeotaverat.  "  He 
had  long  ago  tampered  with."  Plutarch) 
Galb.  24,  also  points  this  out,  00  yap  ty 
iffuptjp  T€<r<r&pwv  tpyov  iryiahrorTOS  <rrpaTo- 
iridov  fieraaTTJffcu  irUm»%  6<rai  fura^v  rrf% 
€l<TxotJ)C€urt  (the  adoption)  iyivovro  xal 
r^j  <r<payi}i. 

4.  ln  itinere,  ln  agnilne,  in  stationl- 
bua.  The  first  is  the  general  term  for 
the  journey  from  Spain,  the  two  latter 
are  more  special :  "  on  the  march  "  and 
"during  tne  halts"  when  the  soldiers 
would  be  mounting  guard.  Cf.  Ann.  iii.  9. 

5.  nomine  vocans  ao — appellando. 
One  of  Tacitus's  artifices  to  obtain  variety 
of  expression. 

9.  labores  itinerum.  Tacitus  seems 
here  to  have  made  a  slip ;  the  forces  which 
accompanied  Galba  from  Spain  were 
not  the  praetorians  who  attended  Nero, 
but  regular  legionary  or  auxiliary  troops. 
The  praetorians,  were,  however,  no  doubt 
looking  forward  to  such  hardship  and 
such  a  change  of  life  as  that  here  de- 
scribed.  They  had  accompanied  Nero  in 
his  artistic  tours,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
is  alluded  to  in  this  sentence.  For  Nero's 
tours  in  Campania  and  Achaia,  see  Ann. 
xiv.  13  ;  xv.  33,  36 ;  Dio,  Ixiii.  8  ;  Suet. 
Nero,  19,  22,  25,  34. 

11.  Pyrenaeum — eniterentur.  Eniti 
with  the  simple  acc.  of  the  object  sur- 


mounted  occurs  onlv  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii. 
20)  and  in  Columella.  In  Ag.  27  eluctor 
occurs  with  the  same  construction.  spatia 
is  joined  with  eniti  by  a  sort  of  zeugma. 

24.  2.  e  proximis  Tigellini.  Tigel- 
linus,  one  of  Nero's  worst  creatures,  and 
co-praefect  along  with  Nymphidius  Sa- 
binus  of  the  praetorian  guard.  After 
deserting  his  master  at  the  crisis  of  his 
fate,  he  was  at  this  time  kept  by  Vinius's 
influence  in  safe  and  disgracetul  retire- 
ment.  Otho  yielding  to  the  popular 
demand  subsequently  put  him  to  death. 
See  below,  c.  72 ;  Plut.  Oth.  2 ;  Juv.  i.  55. 

4.  per  speciem  convivii.  Thtspor- 
tula  (a  small  allowance  in  food  and  then 
in  money)  given  by  the  rich  to  their  clients 
had  been  extended  by  the  emperors  to 
their  euards,  and  Nero,  following  a  prac- 
tice  which  had  grown  up  generally,  seems 
to  have  ^ranted  a  regular  dinner  allow- 
ance  to  his  guards  in  place  of  actual  food. 
This  custom  Otho  now  took  advantage  of 
to  bribe  the  troops.  Under  pretence  of 
complying  with  a  custom  already  estab- 
lished  Pudens  gave  the  money  openly, 
the  amount  being  largely  increased  be- 
yond  the  ordinary  limit,  hanc  publicam 
largitionem. 

5.  cohorti  excubias  agenti  viritim 
— divideret.  Claudius  (Dio,  Ix.  3)  had 
first  introduced  the  custom  of  having  a 
cohort  of  the  praetorians  to  attend  him 
when  he  went  out  to  dinner ;  Otho  after- 
wards  kept  up  the  custom,  ii.  1 1.  Viritim 
is  inserted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  one 
hundred  sesterces  were  given  to  each  man 
in  the  cohort,  not  to  the  cohort  as  a  whole. 
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excubias  agenti  viritim  centenos  nummos  divideret ;  quam 
velut  publicam  largitionem  Otho  secretioribus  apud  singulos 
praemiis  intendebat,  adeo  animosus  corruptor,  ut  Cocceio 
Proculo  speculatori  de  parte  finium  cum  vicino  ambigenti 
10  universum  vicini  agrum  sua  pecunia  emptum  don6  dederit,  per 
socordiam  praefecti,  quem  nota  pariter  et  occulta  fallebant 

25.  Sed  tum  e  libertis  Onomastum  futuro  sceleri  praefecit, 
a  quo  Barbium  Proculum  tesserarium  speculatorum  et  Veturium 
optionem  eorundem  perductos,  postquam  vario  sermone  callidos 
audacesque  cognovit,  pretio  et  promissis  onerat,  data  pecunia 

5  ad  pertemptandos  plurium  animos.  Suscepere  duo  manipulares 
imperium  populi  Romani  transferendum  et  transtulerunt  In 
conscientiam  facinoris  pauci  adsciti.  Suspensos  ceterorum  animos 
diversis  artibus  stimulant,  primores  militum  per  beneficia 
Nymphidii  ut  suspectos,  volgus  et  ceteros  ira  et  desperatione 
10  dilati  totiens  donativi.  Erant  quos  memoria  Neronis  ac  desi- 
derium  prioris  licentiae  accenderet :  in  commune  omnes  metu 
mutandae  militiae  terrebantur. 

26.  Infecit  ea  tabes  legionum  quoque  et  auxiliorum  motas 


8.  adeo  animoeus  oorruptor.  "  A 
briber  of  such  spirit."  For  animosus  Sipplicd 
to  pecuniary  dealings,  Heraeus  quotes 
Suet.  Iul.  47,  "  geramas  toreumata,  signa 
tabulas  operis  antiqui  semper  animosis- 
sime  comparare." 

9.  speoulatorl.  The  speculatores 
were  the  immediate  bodyguard  of  the 
emperor,  picked  men  from  the  praetor- 
ians.  They  were  armed  with  spear  and 
shield.  They  were  often  employed  as 
messengers  and  carriers  of  despatches. 
The  name  originally  meant  "a  scout," 
for  which  service  picked  men  would  be 
taken. 

10.  per  sooordiam  praefeoti,  i.e. 
Laco,  already  described  as  ignavissimus 
morta/ium,  c.  6. 

25.  1.  sed  tum.  Tum  is  at  the 
point  in  the  narrative  we  have  now 
reached  :  he  has  hitherto  been  describing 
the  previous  measures  which  Otho  had 
taken  to  tamper  with  the  troops. 

2.  teaserarium  speoulatorum.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  tesserarius  to  receive 
the  watchword  from  the  officer  in  com- 
mand  (in  this  case  the  emperor),  and  to 
communicate  it  to  the  soldiers  on  duty. 

3.  optionem  eorundem.  "A  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  same  force."  He  was  so 
called  because  he  was  chosen  (optatus)  by 
the  tribune  or  centurion  to  act  as  his 


representative,  to  assist  him  in  his  duties, 
and  to  take  his  place  if,  through  sickness 
or  other  cause,  he  had  himself  to  be 
absent.     See  Veget.  ii.  7,  and  Festus. 

5.  duo  manipulares.  "Two  com- 
mon  soldiers."  The  term  is  introduced 
as  a  term  of  contempt,  and  the  tesse- 
rarius  and  optio  served  actually  in  the 
ranks.  Suetonius,  Oth.  5,  says  that 
originally  there  were  five  who  were  privy 
to  the  plot. 

8.  per  benefloia  Nymphidii  ut 
suspectoe.  "  By  reference  to  their  pro- 
motion  by  Nymphidius,  as  on  this  ground 
suspected  by  Galba."  Galba's  action  in 
dismissing  Antonius  Taurus  and  Antonius 
Naso  would  give  point  to  such  sugges- 
tions.  By  the  primoree  milltum  we  must 
understand  the  tesserarit\  optiotus,  decuri- 
ones,  centuriones.  volffua  et  ceteroe. 
The  phrase  is  repeated  in  iii.  3.  Et  is 
epexegetical. 

11.  mutandae  mUitiae,  i.e.  of  being 
drafted  into  the  legions  where  their  pay 
was  less,  the  term  of  service  longer,  and 
the  duties  much  heavier. 

26.  1.  lnfeoit  ea  tabee  logionum 
quoque — mentes.  Tabes  is  the  mutin- 
ous  spirit.  The  legions  in  the  city  were 
the  legio  classica,  perhaps  also  the  6th 
which  Galba  had  brought  with  him  from 
Spain,  and  detachments  of  the  German, 
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iam  mentes,  postquam  volgatum  erat  labare  Germanici  exercitus 
iidem.  Adeoque  parata  apud  malos  seditio,  etiam  apud  integros 
dissimulatio  fuit,  ut  postero  iduum  die  redeuntem  a  cena 
Othonem  rapturi  fuerint,  ni  incerta  noctis  et  tota  urbe  sparsa  5 
militum  castra  nec  facilem  inter  temulentos  consensum  timuis- 
sent,  non  rci  publicae  *  cura,  quam  foedare  principis  sui  san- 
guine  sobrii  parabant,  sed  ne  per  tenebras,  ut  quisque  Pannonici 
vel  Germanici  exercitus  militibus  oblatus  esset,  ignorantibus 
plerisque,  pro  Othone  destinaretur.  Multa  erumpentis  seditionis  io 
indicia  per  conscios  oppressa:  quaedam  apud  Galbae  aures 
praefectus  Laco  elusit,  ignarus  militarium  animorum  consiliique 
quamvis  egregii,  quod  non  ipse  aflerret,  inimicus  et  adversus 
peritos  pervicax. 

27.  Octavo  decimo  kalendas  Februarias  sacrificanti  pro  /j"(]" 
aede  Apollinis  Galbae  haruspex  Umbricius  tristia  exta  et 
instantes  insidias  ac  domesticum  hostem  praedicit,  audiente 
Othone  (nam  proximus  adstiterat)  idque  ut  laetum  e  contrario 
et  suis  cogitationibus  prosperum  interpretante.  Nec  multo  post  5 
libertus  Onomastus  nuntiat  expectari  eum  ab  architecto  et 
redemptoribus ;    quae  signiiicatio  coeuntium   iam    militum    et 


British,  and  Illyrian  armies.  For  tabes,  see 
iii.  11,  "legiones  velut  tabe  infectae." 

4.  dUwimulatio="readines5  to  ignore 
or  suppress  what  was  going  on."  For 
this  sense  of  the  word,  Heraeus  quotes 
Cicero,  pro  Sest  f  35,  "eaque  non 
silentio  consulum  dissimularentur,  sed  et 
voce  et  sententia  comprobarentur." 

4.  poetero  lduum  dle.  The  reading 
of  M.,  though  it  is  much  obliterated, 
seems  to  be  "postero  iduum  dierum." 
This  Pichena  corrects  into  "  iduum  Ianu- 
arium;"  Heraeus,  "iduum  Ian.  die;" 
Orelli,  "iduum  die."  The  natural  ex- 
pression  would  be  postridie  iduum,  but 
Cicero,  pro  Sull.  §  52,  has  "posterum 
diem  Nonarum  Novembrium,"  which  is 
good  authority  for  a  similar  use  here. 
The  day  after  the  Ides  is  the  Hth,  the 
day  before  the  actual  outbreak. 

5.  rapturi  fuerint.  This,  and  not 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  is  the  ordinary 
tense  used  to  express  a  hypothetical  case, 
which  was  intended  and  did  not  actually 
occur  in  the  past ;  so  Ann.  iii.  53,  "  quoa 
si  mecum  consilium  habuissent,  nescio  an 
suasurus  fuerim."  The  nominative  must 
be  supplied  from  the  apud  malos  above. 

5.  lncerta  noctis  —  neo  facilem — 
oonseneum    timuissent.      This    con- 


junction  of  an  adjective  and  substantive  in 
place  of  two  suDstantives,  comparatively 
rare  with  earlier  writers,  U  a  very  favourite 
one  with  Tadtus,  who  employs  it  almost 
aiwavs  when  we  should  use  an  abstract 
word  ;  necfacilem  is  equivalent  to  et  non 
facilem.  In  English  we  should  say  "  the 
difficulty  of  securing  concert." 

6.  castra.  The  troops  of  IUyricum 
were  quartered  in  the  Portico  of  Vip- 
sanius,  the  German  detachments  in  the 
Atrium  Libertatis. 

10.  pro  Othone  deetinaretur .  "He 
should  be  pitched  upon  as  Otho;"  so 
dcstinabant,  i.  12;  Liv.  ix.  24,  "qui 
omnium  consensudestinabantur  auctores." 

11.  apud  Oalbae  aures.  "Which 
reached  the  ears  of  Galba." 

12.  eluslt.  "  Parried."  (Properlv  of 
a  boxer  who  dodges  a  blow  aimed  at 
him.)  Ann.  iii.  34,  "sic  Caednae  sen- 
tentia  elusa  est  ;V  DiaL  5,  "Hebridii 
sapientiam  elusit." 

27.  1.  octavo  deoimo  kalendae 
Februarias  =  on  January  I5th. 

1.  pro  aede  Apollinis.  This  was 
situated  on  the  Palatihe  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Palace ;  see  iii.  65. 

2.  tristia  exta  =  unfavourabie,  the 
opposite  of  Uxeta. 
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paratae  coniurationis  convenerat.  Otho  causam  digressus  re- 
quirentibus   cum    emi    sibi   praedia  vetustate    suspecta   eoque 

10  prius  exploranda  finxisset,  innixus  liberto  per  Tiberianam 
domum  in  Velabrum,  inde  ad  miliarium  aureurh  sub  aedem 
Saturni  pergit  Ibi  tres  et  viginti  speculatores  consalutatum 
imperatorem  ac  paucitate  salutantium  trepidum  et  sellae 
festinanter  impositum   strictis    mucronibus   rapiuni     Totidem 

15  ferme  milites  in  itinere  adgregantur,  alii  conscientia,  plerique 
miraculo,  pars  clamore  et  gaudiis,  pars  silentio,  animum  ex 
eventu  sumpturi. 

28.  Stationem  in  castris  agebat  Iulius  Martialis  tribunus. 
Is  magnitudine  subiti  sceleris,  an  corrupta  latius  castra  et,  si 
contra  tenderet,  exitium  metuens  praebuit  plerisque  suspicionem 
conscientiae.     Anteposuere  ceteri  quoque  tribuni  centurionesque 

5  praesentia  dubiis  et  honestis,  isque  habitus  animorum  fuijt,  ut  pes- 
simum  facinus  auderent  pauci,  plures  vellent,  omnes  paterentur. 

29.  Ignarus    interim    Galba    et    sacris    intentus    fatigabat 


9.  emi  sibi  praedla  vetustate  sua- 
pecta.  "  That  he  is  buying  a  property 
which  from  its  age  he  suspects  to  be  un- 
sound."  Plutarcn,  Galb.  24,  represents 
him  as  saying  that  having  bought  an  old 
house,  he  wishes  to  point  out  the  suspici- 
ous  portions  of  it  to  the  sellers. 

10.  Tiberianam  domum.  This  was  at 
the  back  of  the  Palace,  on  the  side  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  Tiber.  The  Vela- 
brum  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  from 
the  Tiber  towards  the  Forum.  So  far  he 
had  been  going  away  from  the  camp  of 
the  praetorians  to  avoid  suspicion.  Here 
he  turns. 

11.  miliarium  aureum.  Thisstood 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Forum,  and  was 
the  point  from  which  all  the  roads  in 
Italy  started.  It  had  been  erected  by 
Augustus.  Suetonius,  Oth.  6,  says  that 
this  was  the  spot  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  his  fellow-conspirators  were  to  meet 
him. 

13.  sellae —  impoeitum.  It  was  a 
woman's  litter  he  was  put  in,  as  this  was 
closed. 

15.  alii  consclentia,  plerique  mira- 
oulo.  "  Some  as  being  privy  to  the  plan, 
the  larger  number  out  of  mere  curiosity." 

16.  pars  damore  et  ffaudus.  The 
reading  of  M.  is  gladiis,  but  this  seems 
hardly  possible  after  the  strictis  mucroni- 

\   bus  above,  and  the  word  would  be  in  any 

•   case  somewhat  oddly  coupled  to  clamore. 

The  plural  finds  a  parallel  in  Ann.  xiv. 


14,  "facili  foeminarum  credulitate  ad 
gaudia,"  and  is  used  where  the  joy  arises 
from  various  causes.  Ritter  encloses  gla- 
diis  in  brackets,  thinking  that  the  word 
has  crept  in  from  the  parallel  passage  in 
Suetonius,  who  says  (Otho  6)  "mter 
faustas  acclamationes  strictosque  gladios 
ad  principia  devenit." 

28.  1.  Iulius  Martialls  tribunus. 
Plutarch  says  that  he  was  generally 
credited  with  being  innocent,  and  simply 
taken  by  surprise.  The  tribunes  took  it 
in  turn  to  be  in  command,  and  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

2.  ls  magnltudine — soeleris,  an — 
metuens.  We  have  an  ablative  and 
participle  thus  conjoined  in  Ann.  ii.  38, 
"  siluit  Hortalus,  pavore  an  avitae  nobili- 
tatis  .  .  .  retinens." 

2.  ai  oontra  tenderet.  Taken  from 
Verg.  Aen.  vii.  27,  "frustra  cerno  te 
tendere  contra. " 

5.  praeeentia  dubils  et  honestis. 
"  The  interest  of  the  moment  to  the  doubt- 
ful  path  of  honour."  Such  a  contrast  is 
often  in  Tacitus's  mind,  "tuta  et  prae- 
sentia  quam  vetera  et  periculosa  mallent," 
Ann.  i.  2.  Heraeus  quotes  Ann.  xv.  29, 
"  omissb  praecipitibus  tuta  et  salutaria 
capessentem."  Orelli  would  insert  ct 
turpia  after  praescntia. 

29.  1.  fatigabat  alieni  lam  imperii 
deos.  For  the  expression  fatigare  deos, 
Orelli  quotes  Lucr.  iv.  1239,  "Nequic- 
quam  divom  numen  sortisque  fatigant;" 
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alieni   iam   imperii  deos,  cum   adfertur   rumor   rapi   in  castra 
incertum  quem  senatorem,  mox  Othonem  esse  qui  raperetur ; 
simul   ex  tota  urbe,  ut  quisque  obvius  fuerat,  alii   formidine 
augentes,  quidam  minora  vero,  ne  tum  quidem  obliti  adulationis.    5 
Igitur  consultantibus  placuit  pertemptari  animum  cohortis,  quae 
in    Palatio  stationem    agebat,   nec   per  ipsum    Galbam,  cuius 
integra    auctoritas    maioribus    remediis    servabatur.    Piso    pro 
gradibus  domus  vocatos  in  hunc  modum  adlocutus  est:  "sextus 
dies  agitur,  commilitones,  ex  quo  ignarus  futuri,  et  sive  optan-  10 
dum  hoc  nomen  sive  timendum  erat,  Caesar  adscitus  sum.    Quo 
domus  nostrae  aut  rei  publicae  fato,  in  vestra  manu  positum 
est,  non  quia  meo   nomine  tristiorem  casum  paveam,  ut  qui 
adversas  res  expertus  cum  maxime  discam  ne  secundas  quidem 
minus  discriminis  habere:  patris  et  senatus  et  ipsius  imperii  15 
vicem  doleo,  si  nobis  aut  perire  hodie  necesse  est  aut,  quod 


also  Hor.  Od.  i.  2,  26,  "prece  qua  fati- 
gent  J  virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem  | 
carmma  Vestam."    Notice  how  the  Gods 
are  supposed  to  pass  with  the  imperiai 
power  tney  protect. 

3.  incertum  quem.  Incertum  is 
neuter;  the  two  words  together  make 
one  expression  like  nescio  quem. 

4.  Bimul  ex  tota  urbe.  We  must 
supply  nuntiani  from  the  previous  adfer- 
tur  rumor, 

4.  alil  formidine  augentee,  quidam 
minora  vero.  Formidine  =  under.  the 
influence  of  fear  ;  augentes,  exaggerating. 
For formidine  some  editors  have  proposed 
formidinem;  with  minora  vero  we  must 
supply  referentes,  implied  in  augentes. 

8.  pro  gradibus  domus  must  be 
taken  with  adlocuius  est,  not  vocatos.  He 
addressed  them  from  the  steps  of  the 
Palace  when  summoned  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  Ann.  ii.  81,  we  have  "pro  muris" 
=  stans  in  muris;  Ag.  35,  "pro  vallo" 
=  from  the  vallum  ;  and  so  elsewhere  in 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Sallust. 

9.  in  huno  modum.  Here  again 
Tacitus  does  not  profess  to  give  an  exact 
report.  Plutarch  has  no  mention  of  this 
speech. 

9.  sextue  dies  agitur.  He  had  been 
adopted  on  the  ioth,  it  was  now  the  15U1, 
but  the  Romans  reckoned  in  the  day  at 
either  end. 

10.  et  sive — erat.  The  mood  shows 
that  this  clause  is  not  dependent  on,ig- 
narus.  "  I  was  summoned  to  be  Caesar, 
whether  the  title  were  one  to  be  wished 


for  or  dreaded."  For  a  very  similar  pass- 
age,  cf.  ii.  76,  "quam  salutare  reipub- 
licae  quam  tibi  magnificum  iuxta  deos  in 
tua  manu  positum  est. "  Heraeus  quotes 
for  ignarus  et  sive9  etc  iii.  46,  "  Cre* 
monensis  victoriae  gnarus  ac  ne  externa 
molesutrimqueingrueret."  Caesar.  He 
had  not  been  adopted  into  the  family  of 
the  Caesars,  for  Galba  was  himself  a  Sul- 
picius,  but  Caesar  had  now  become  a 
tiUe  attaching  not  only  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  but  to  his  agnate  descendants, 
whether  by  birth  or  adoption. 

11.  quo  fttto.  Supply  adscitus  sim, 
Cicero,  Phil.  ii.  I,  "quonam  meo  fato, 
patres  conscripti,  fieri  dicam,  ut,"  etc. 

meo   nomine.      "In    my   own 


13. 


person,"  "as  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned;"  none  of  the  other  passages 
quoted  seem  to  have  this  precise  shade  of 
meaning.  non  quia  is  just  equivalent  to 
our  phrase  "  not  that ;"  it  is  an  elliptical 
expression,  the  phrase  in  fuli  being  quod 
dico  non  quia. 

14.  cum  mazlme  dinoam  =  "am  at 
this  moment  learning."  This  is  the  uni- 
form  meaning  of  cum  maxime  in  Tacitus ; 
seeAjnn,  ii.11.  It  is  also  used  by  Cicero, 
de  On^  il  7,  23 ;  Liv.  xl.  32,  I.  A  fuller 
form  is  nunc  cum  maxinu—nunc  ut  cum 
maxim*=novr  espedally.  See  Furneaux 
on  Ann.  iii.  59. 

15.  patria — vicem  doleo="I  ^rieve 
on  account  of  my  father."  So  Cicero, 
ad  Fam.  xii.  23,  3,  "tuam  vicem  saepe 
doleo;"  so  Hor.  Ep.  17,  42,  "infamis 
Helenae  Castor  offensus  vice." 
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aeque  apud  bonos  miserum  est,  occidere.  Solacium  proximi 
motus  habebamus  incruentam  urbem  et  res  sine  discordia 
translatas.     Provisum  adoptione  videbatur,  ut  ne  post  Galbam 

20  quidem  bello  locus  esset 

30.  "  Nihil  adrogabo  mihi  nobilitatis  aut  modestiae :  neque 
enim  relatu  virtutum  in  comparatione  Othonis  opus  est  Vitia, 
quibus  solis  gloriatur,  evertere  imperium,  etiam  cum  amicum 
imperatoris  ageret  Habitune  et  incessu  an  illo  muliebri  ornatu 
5  mereretur  imperium?  falluntur  quibus  luxuria  specie  liberali- 
tatis  inponit  Ferdere  iste  sciet,  donare  nesciet  Stupra  nunc  et 
comissationes  et  feminarum  coetus  volvit  animo :  haec  princi- 
patus  praemia  putat,  quorum  libido  ac  voluptas  penes  ipsum  sit, 
rubor  ac  dedecus  penes  omnes.    Nemo  enim  umquam  imperium 

10  flagitio  quaesitum  bonis  artibus  exercuit  Galbam  consensus 
generis  humani,  me  Galba  consentientibus  vobis  Caesarem  dixit 
si  res  publica  et  senatus  et  populus  vacua  nomina  sunt,  vestra, 
commilitones,interest  ne  imperatorem  pessimi  faciant  Legionum 
seditio  adversus  duces  suos  audita  est  aliquando :  vestra  fides 

15  famaque  inlaesa  ad  hunc  diem  mansit  Et  Nero  quoque  vos 
destituit,  non  vos  Neronem.    Minus  triginta  transfugae  et  deser- 


17.  solaolum — translataa.  Hetakes 
no  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  ipirai, 
because  that  took  place  outside  the  city, 
and  might  be  represented  as  a  step  neces- 
sary  for  quelling  a  mutiny ;  res  trans- 
latas =the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  C£ 
rerum  transitus  above,  c  21. 

20.  beUo  Iooub  eeset.  He  implies 
that  had  Galba  not  adopted  a  successor 
there  might  have  been  such  opportunity. 
Of  the  outbreak  in  Germany  he  refuses 
to  make  mention. 

80.  1.  aut  modestiae.  Asapersonal 
quality  this  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
fftiHppoatri),  self-restraint.  When  applied 
to  soldiers  it  means  "  brderliness,"  readi- 
ness  to  submit  to  discipline. 

2.  relatu.  This  is  a  word  not  used  in 
prose  before  Tacitus.  It  occurs  again, 
Ann.  xv.  22 ;  G.  3. 

3.  etiam  cum— ageret.  "Evenwhen 
he  was  playing  the  part  of  friend  of  the 
emperor,"  i.e.  under  Nero,  whose  worst 
vices  he  was  supposed  to  have  pandered 
to.     See  above,  c  13. 

4.  habitune — mereretur.  The  ne 
emphasises  the  word  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended,  Madvig,  §  451  a.  ornatu  mu- 
Uebri.  Suetonius  (Oth.  12)  says  of  him 
"  fuisse  traditus  munditiarum  prope  mu- 


liebrium;"  and  Juv.  ii.  99,  •*  ille  tenet 
speculum  pathici  gestamen  Othonis." 
The  imperfect  subj.  is  used  in  questions 
like  this  to  express  vehement  dissent. 

5.  qulbus  luxuria — inponlt.  Luxu- 
ria  is  nominative  to  inponit,  which  is 
neuter.  So  Plin.  Epp.  ii.  6,  "  ne  tibi  op- 
timae  indolis  iuveni  quorundam  in  mensa 
luxuria  specie  frugalitatis  imponat." 

8.  penee  ipeum  —  penes  omnes. 
"  Falls  to  his  share,"  "  falls  to  that  of 
all." 

10.  oonsensus  generia  humanL  This 
is,  of  course,  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
He  had  been  proclaimed  only  by  the 
army  of  Spain  and  then  accepted  by  the 
senate  for  the  Empire  at  large. 

12.  vaoua.  Tnis  has  been  altered  in 
some  copies  and  by  some  editors  to  vanay 
41  empty  names."  Cf.  c  57;  ii.  20;  iv.  73. 

14.  aliquando.  "  From  time  to  time." 
There  had  been  mutinies  in  Pannonia 
andGermanyat  the  beginningof  Tiberius's 
reign,  and  many  since. 

16.  minus  triginta  transrugae. 
The  best  way  of  explaining  the  construc- 
tion  without  quam  is  to  •suppose  that  the 
two  words  make  almost  one,  as  we  say 
"shall  under  thirty  traitors?"  Plus  is 
often  used  in  the  same  way. 
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tores,  quos  centurionem  aut  tribunum  sibi  eligentes  nemo  ferret, 
imperium  adsignabunt?  admittitis  exemplum  et  quiescendo 
commune  crimen  facitis  ?  transcendet  haec  licentia  in  provin- 
cias  et  ad  nos  scelerum  exitus,  bellorum  ad  vos  pertinebunt  20 
Nec  est  plus  quod  pro  caede  principis  quam  quod  innocentibus 
datur,  sed  perinde  a  nobis  donativom  ob  fidem  qiiam  ab  aliis 
pro  facinore  accipietis." 

31.  Dilapsis  speculatoribus  s  cetera  cohors  non  aspernata 
contionantem,  ut  turbidis  rebus  evenit,  forte  magis  et  nullo 
adhuc  consilio  rapit  signa  quatn,  quod  postea  creditum  est, 
insidiis  et  simulatione.  Missus  et  Celsus  Marius  ad  electos 
Illyrici  exercitus  Vipsania  in  porticu  tendentes.  Praeceptum 
Amulio  Sereno  et  Domitio  Sabino  primipilaribus,  ut  Germanicos 
milites  e  Libertatis  atrio  accerserent     Legioni  classicae  diffide- 


19.  transoendet  haeo  licentia  in 
provincias.  He  tries  here  to  raise  the 
iealousy  of  the  praetorians  against  the 
legionary  troops.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  what  actually  occurred.  Otho's 
nomination  by  the  praetorians  was  an- 
swered  by  Vitellius's  nomination  by  the 
legions  of  Germany,  and  the  issue  was 
fought  out  at  Bedriacum. 

20.  et  ad  nos  scelerum  exitua. 
Translate  "The  consequences  in  which 
crimes  will  issue  will  bear  hardly  on  us, 
the  wars  in  which  they  will  no  less  surely 
issue  will  bear  hardly  on  you." 

22.  perinde  for  proindt  of  M.  The 
two  are  often  confused,  being  nearly 
identical  in  their  abbreviated  form.  There 
is  no  natural  sequence  for  proindt  here  to 
indicate,  whereas  it  was  much  to  the 
point  to  say  ••  You  will  equally  receive  a 
donation  from  us  for  loyalty,  as  from 
others  for  treachery."  If  perinde  is  read, 
it  is  followed  by  quam,  as  usually  in  Ta- 
dtus,  instead  of  tne  classical  ac  or  atque. 

31.  1.  dilapeia  speculatoribus.  The 
bodyguard  slunk  off  because  it  had  been 
already  corrupted  by  the  agents  of  Otho. 
See  above,  c  26. 

2.  forte  magis  et  nullo  adhuo 
consilio— auam.  The  reading  of  M.  is 
non  nullo  par  signas,  leaving  out  quam. 
Ritter  suggests /aru/  et  non  uTlo.  Ruperti 
reads  titnore  magis  et  non  nullo  ad  huc 
consi/io.  This  is  rather  wanton.  Meiser 
substitutes  rapit  for  parat.  Freinsheim 
inserted  quam.  Forte  is  contrasted  with 
insidiis,  nullo  adhuc  tonsilio  with  simula- 
tione.  Et  nullo  is  later  Latin  for  ntc 
ullo.     So  often  in  Tacitus,  e.g.  ii.  26. 


4.  Celsus  Marius.  He  was  consul 
designate.  We  learn  from  Ann.  xv.  25 
that  he  had  served  in  Pannonia;  hence 
his  selection  for  this  particular  mission. 

4.  ad  eleotos  Iilyrici  exerdtus. 
They  had  been  chosen  by  Nero  for  the 
war  against  the  Parthians,  and  were 
staying  on  still  in  Rome,  i.  6,  9,  26. 

5.  Vipsania  in  portiou  tendentes. 
Tendtntes,  "quartered  in;w  properly  of 
pitching  tents,  Ann.  xiii.  36.  The  Portico 
erected  by  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  called 
sometimes  Porticus  Neptunt  or  Argo- 
nautarum,  was  situated  in  the  Campus 
Maxtius,  not  very  far  from  the  modern 
fountain  of  Trevi,  where  remains  of  it 
have  been  lately  discovered.  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  Martial,  iv.  18,  "qua  vidna 
pluit  Vipsanis  porta  columnis." 

6.  primipilaribus.  This  form  does 
not  imply  that  they  held  the  post  of 
primiptlus  at  the  time,  but  that  they 
had  held  it  once.  It  is  thus  like  consu- 
laris. 

7.  Libertatis  atrio.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain  where  this  was,  some  say  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  others.near  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  Legionary  troops 
in  Rome  seem  to  have  been  generaUy 
quartered  in  temples  or  other  public 
buildings;  ii.  93,  <(miles  in  portidbui 
aut  delubris." 

7.  legioni  olassioae — oommili- 
tonum.  The  prima  Adiutrix  had  been 
enrolled  out  of  the  iptm,  and  would 
therefore  naturally  look  on  them  as  com- 
militones.  Diffidtbatur  is  a  correction  for 
diffidebat ;  if  this  is  read  the  nominative 
to  the  verb  is  Piso. 
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batur  infestae  ob  caedem   commilitonum,  quos  primo  statim 
introitu  trucidaverat  Galba.     Pergunt  etiam  in  castra  praetori- 

10  anorum  tribuni  Cetrius  Severus,  Subrius  Dexter,  Pompeius 
Longinus,  si  incipiens  adhuc  et  necdum  adulta  seditio  melioribus 
consiliis  flecteretur.  Tribunorum  Subrium  et  Cetrium  adorti 
milites  minis,  Longinum  manibus  coercent  exarmantque,  quia 
non  ordine  militiae,  sed  e  Galbae  amicis,  fidus  principi  suo  et 

15  desciscentibus  suspectior  erat  Legio  classica  nihil  cunctata 
praetorianis  adiungitur.  Illyrici  exercitus  electi  Celsum  infestis 
pilis  proturbant  Germanica  vexilla  diu  nutavere,  invalidis 
adhuc  corporibus  et  placatis  animis,  quod  eos  a  Nerone 
Alexandriam  praemissos  atque  inde  rursus  longa  navigatione 

20  aegros  inpensiore  cura  Galba  refovebat 

32.  Universa  iam  plebs  Palatium  implebat,  mixtis  servitiis 
et  dissono  clamore  caedem  Othonis  et  coniuratorum  exitium 
poscentium,  ut  si  in  circo  aut  theatro  ludicrum  aliquod  postu- 
larent :    neque   illis    iudicium   aut  veritas,   quippe   eodem   die 


11.  Bi,  in  the  senseof  "  to  see  if"  =  the 
Greek  ef,  cf  vvn.  It  occurs  with  words 
expressive  of,  or  implying,  an  attempt, 
and  is  so  used  even  by  Cicero  and  Livy, 
Madvig,  §  451  d\  see  Ann.  i.  48. 

12.  tribunorum,  which  by  most 
editors  is  taken  with  consiliis,  Orelli 
inciines  to  join  with  the  words  that  follow. 
By  Ritter  and  others  it  is  enclosed  in 
brackets  as  a  gloss. 

13.  quia  non  ordine  militiae— erat. 
"Because  he  was  faithful  to  his  prince, 
not  in  virtue  of  his  military  rank,  but  as 
being  a  personal  friend  of  Galba,  and  so 
was  viewed  with  more  suspicion  by.  the 
mutineers."  Ordine  militiae  and  sedouia 
express  two  distinct  motives  by  wnich 
fidelity  to  Galba  might  have  been  brought 
about  Nipperdey  would  insert  provcctus 
after  ordine  mi/itiae. 

16.  Oelflum  lnfestis  pilia.  Festum 
incestis  pilis  is  the  reading  of  M.  The 
present  seems  an  obvious  correction ; 
others  read  ingestis>  but  this  is  less  likely, 
and  further  from  the  MS.  In  iii.  85 
we  have  Vitellium  infestis  mucronibus  ad 
Gemonias  propuUrt. 

17.  Germanica  vexilla.  "Thedetach- 
ments  of  the  German  array."  Vexilla  are 
properly  bodies  of  troops,  serving  under 
a  vexi/tum,  detached  lrom  a  regiment. 
The  vexilla  here  mentioned  are  drafts 
brought  by  Nero  to  Rome  from  the 
German  army  for  the  purposes  of  the 


Parthian  war.  From  Rome  they  had 
been  despatched  to  Alexandria,  but  after- 
wards  brought  back  again  when  he  was 
threatened  t>y  the  outbreak  of  Vindex. 
See  cs.  70  and  6.  Some  of  them,  however, 
remained  behind  and  served  under  Titus 
in  the  Judaic  war  at  Alexandria,  v.  1. 
Sometimes,  however,  vexilla  and  vexil- 
larii  denote  the  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived  their  discharge,  but  are  still 
retained  sub  vexil/o,  as  we  now  say,  "  in 
the  reserve." 

19.  inde  rursus.  Oorrected  by  D6- 
derlein  into  reversos,  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily.  If  rursus  be  read,  it  must  be 
taken  closely  with  longa  naviffatione 
=  from  the  long  return  voyage  from 
thence. 

32.  1.  mixtis  servitiis.  Servitiis= 
servis.  So  several  times  in  Tacitus,  and 
also  in  Livy,  e.g.  vi.  12.  Even  in  Gicero, 
Verr.  v.  4,  §  9,  servitium  is  used  as  a  col- 
lective  term  for  slaves. 

4.  iudiolum  aut  veritas.  "Sound 
judgment  or  reality."  Their  cries  did  not 
proceed  from  any  real  well-considered 
recognition  of  Galba's  superiority  to  Otho, 
or  from  any  genuine  enthusiasm  for  him, 
for  the  event  showed  they  were  ready  to 
shout  just  as  loud  against  him.  poatula- 
turis.  The  participle  in  rus  is  not  thus 
used  as  a  simple  participle  in  earlier  times, 
but  is  found  in  Livy,  Madvig,  §  424,  obs. 
5 ;  here  "since  they  would  demand." 
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diversa  pari  certamine  postulaturis,  sed  tradito  more  quem-  5 
cumque  principem  adulandi  licentia  adclamationum  et  studiis 
inanibus.  Interim  Galbam  duae  sententiae  distinebant  Titus 
Vinius  manendum  intra  domum,  opponenda  servitia,  firmandos 
aditus,  non  eundum  ad  iratos  censebat  Daret  malorum  paeni- 
tentiae,  daret  bonorum  consensui  spatium.  Scelera  impetu,  bona  10 
consilia  mora  valescere.  Denique  eundi  ultro,  si  ratio  sit,  eandem 
mox  facultatem  ;  regressum,  si  paeniteat,  in  aliena  potestate. 

33.  Festinandum  ceteris  videbatur,  antequam  cresceret 
invalida  adhuc  coniuratio  paucorum.  Trepidaturum  etiam  Otho- 
nem,  qui  furtim  digressus,  ad  ignaros  inlatus,  cunctatione  nunc 
et  segnitia  terentium  tempus  imitari  principem  discat  Non 
expectandum,  ut  compositis  castris  forum  invadat  et  prospe-  5 
ctante  Galba  Capitolium  adeat,  dum  egregius  imperator  cum 
fortibus  amicis  ianua  ac  limine  tenus  domum  cludit,  obsidionem 
nimirum  toleraturus.  Et  praeclarum  in  servis  auxilium,  si  con- 
sensus  tantae  multitudinis  et,  quae  plurimum  valet,  prima 
indignatio  elanguescat  Perinde  intuta  quae  indecora.  Vel  si  10 
cadere  necesse  sit,  occurrendum  discrimini :  id  Othoni  invidio- 
sius  et  ipsis  honestum.  Repugnantem  huic  sententiae  Vinium 
Laco  minaciter  invasit,  stimulante  Icelo  privati  odii  pertinacia 

in  publicum  exitium. 

34.  Nec  diutius  Galba  cunctatus    speciosiora  suadentibus 


1 1.  sl  ratlo  eit.  "  If  it  be  the  reason- 
able  course  to  adopt."  So  iii.  22,  "con- 
fectum  algore  atque  inedia  hostem  postera 
die  profligare  ac  proruere  ratio  fuit." 

12.  reflrreesum,  si  paeniteat,  in  ali- 
ena  potestate.  M.  read  regrtssu;  Ritter, 
regressus,  and  takes  it  as  nominative 
plural ;  Doderlein  as  genitive,  but  facul- 
tatem  regressus  in  aliena  petestate  would 
be  very  awkward,  so  it  is  better  to  read 
regressum  and  suppose  the  mark  of  the 
accusative  to  have  dropped  out  (regressu). 

83.  4.  segnitia  terentium  tempus. 
For  this  substantival  use  of  the  present 
participle  so  frequent  in  Tacitus,  so  rare 
ln  earlier  writers,  see  above,  c.  13,  "ru- 
moribus  nihil  silentio  transmittentium." 

4.  imitarl  prinoipem  discat  =  "is 
learning  to  play  the  role  of  princeps." 

5.  compoeitis  oastris.  "When 
matters  have  been  arranged  in  the 
camp." 

5.  prospectante  Galba  Capitollum 
adeat.  To  go  up  to  the  Capitol  and 
take  the  auspices  would  be  the  nrst  act  of 


a  newly  created  emperor.     Galba  could 
easily  watch  him  from  the  Palatine. 

6.  oum — oludit.  "While  an  illus- 
trious  emperor,  keeping  within  the  door 
and  thresnold,  shuts  fast  his  palace." 
The  indicative  is  used  because  they  picture 
the  fact  as  actuallv  present  The  form 
cludere  occurs  again,  Ann.  xv.  64,  etc. 
nimirum  is  of  course  ironical. 

10.  perinde  intuta  quae  indeoora. 
"  A  course  is  unsafe  in  the  measure  that 
it  is  dishonourable."  There  is  the  usual 
conflict  of  authority  here  for  perindt  and 
proinde.     Nipperdey  reads  perindc. 

11.  id  Othoni  invidioaius.  "Thmt 
would  bring  greater  odium  on  Otho," 
because  it  would  force  him  into  a  position 
of  open  hostility  to  the  emperor,  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  allegiance. 

13.  privati— ezitium.  "  Persisting  in 
his  private  enmity,  even  to  the  ruin  of 
the  State." 

84.  1.  neo  diutius  Galba  cunctatus. 
Suetonius,  Galb.  19,  ejves  a  dirTerent 
account.    He  says  that  Galba,  on  receipt 
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accessit.  Praemissus  tamen  in  castra  Piso  ut  iuvenis  magno 
nomine,  recenti  favore  et  infensus  Tito  Vinio,  seu  quia  erat,  seu 
quia  irati  ita  volebant ;  et  facilius  de  odio  creditur.  Vixdum 
5  egresso  Pisone  occisum  in  castris  Othonem  vagus  primum  et 
incertus  rumor:  mox,  ut  in  magnis  mendaciis,  interfuisse  se 
quidam  et  vidisse  adfirmabant,  credula  fama  inter  gaudentes  et 
incuriosos.  Multi  arbitrabantur  compositum  auctumque  rumorem 
mixtis  iam  Othonianis,  qui  ad  evocandum  Galbam  laeta  falso 

10  volgaVerint 

35.  Tum  vero  non  populus  tantum  et  imperita  plebs  in 
plausus  et  inmodica  studia,  sed  equitum  plerique  ac  senatorum, 
posito  metu  incauti,  refractis  Palatii  foribus  ruere  intus  ac  se 
Galbae  ostentare,  praereptam  sibi  ultionem  querentes,  ignavissi- 
5  mus  qqisque  et,  ut  res  docuit,  in  periculo  non  ausurus  nimii 
verbis,  linguae  feroces ;  nemo  scire  et  omnes  adfirmare,  donec 
inopia  veri  et  consensu  errantium  victus  sumpto  thorace  Galba 
inruenti  turbae  neque  aetate  neque  corpore  resistens  sella 
levaretur.     Obvius  in  Palatio  Iulius  Atticus  speculator  cruentum 

10  gladium  ostentans  occisum  a  se  Othonem  exclamavit ;  et  Galba 
u  commilito,"  inquit,  "quis  iussit  ?"  insigni  animo  ad  coercendam 


of  the  news  of  Otho's  proclamation  by  the 
praetorians,  determined  to  remain  in  the 
ralace  and  call  out  the  legionary  troops 
to  his  defence,  and  that  he  was  only 
drawn  forth  by  the  false  news  of  Otho's 
death.  He  also  knows  nothing  of  Piso's 
mission. 

3.  et  infensus  Tlto  Vinlo.  His 
reputed  enmity  to  Vinius  would,  they 
thought,  commend  him  to  the  soldiers, 
among  whom  Vinius  was  very  unpopular. 
seu  quia  lratl,  i.e.  Laco  and  his  friends, 
who  opposed  the  advice  of  Vinius. 

6.  ut  in  magnis  mendaoUe.  Heraeus 
quotes  Ann.  xv.  36,  "dehinc  quae  natura 
magnis  timoribus,  deterius  credebant, 
quod  evenerat." 

7.  oredula  ftuna.  The  adjective  is 
probably  passive  in  sense,  "  gaining  cred- 
ence ;"  but  as  this  use  is  very  rare,  some 
anppose/ama  is  personified,  "  fame,  easily 
believing  it  when  all  were  glad  or  care- 
less."  On  the  use  of  inter,  see  first  note 
on  line  9  of  chap.  1. 

8.  arbitrabantur.  Altered  by  Ur- 
lichs  into  arbitrantur.  The  change 
seems  unnecessary,  since  the  imperfect 
mav  well  refer  to  the  time  which  immedi- 
ately  succeeded  Galba's  death. 

86.  1.  populus  et  imperita  plebs. 


There  is  the  same  contrast  as  above,  c  4, 
"populi  pars  integra — plebs  sordida  et 
circo  ac  theatris  sueta,"  and  below,  c.  40, 
"populi  aut  plebis." 

1.  in  plausus  et  inmodica  studia. 
Supply  proru mperc,  effundi. 

3.  ruere  intus.  This  is  noted  as  a 
solecism  by  Quintilian,  but  is  found  in 
Caesar,  B.  C  iii.  26,  "auo  simul  atque 
intus  (alii  intro)  est  itum. 

4.  igrnavlasimus  qulaque  et — non 
auaurua.  For  this  combination  of  the 
superlative  and  positive,  seei.  83,  "  levis- 
simus  quisque  et  futuri  improvidus."    The 

{>redicate  after  quisque  with  the  super- 
ative  is  often  in  the  plural,  sec  ii.  66  and 
84.  For  the  absolute  use  of  audeo,  see 
Ag*  x5t  ' '  periculosius  est  deprehendi 
quam  audere." 

6.  linguaeferocee.  "Fierceofspeech." 
So  Ann.  i.  32,  "animi  ferox,"  Furn.  Int. 
v.  §  33,  e.g.  Heraeus,  however,  reads  /iVs- 
guafcrocts;  M.  has  linguae  feroeis,  etc. 

8.  resifltens.  So  Orelli,  following  Lip- 
sius.  Some  have  thought  that  sistens%  the 
reading  of  M.,  might  here  be  used  for 
resistenst  but  no  parallel  can  be  cited. 
It  seems  therefore  better  with  Heraeus  to 
take  inruenti  turbae  as  a  dative  of  the 
agent  after  Uvaretur  and  let  sistens  have 
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militarem  licentiam,  minantibus  intrepidus,  adversus  blandientes 
incorruptus. 

36.  Haud  dubiae  iam  in  castris  omnium  mentes  tantusque 
ardor,  ut  non  contenti  agmine  et  corporibus  in  suggestu,  in  quo 
paulo  ante  aurea  Galbae  statua  fuerat,  medium  inter  signa 
Othonem  vexillis  circumdarent  Nec  tribunis  aut  centurionibus 
adeundi  locus :  gregarius  miles  caveri  insuper  praepositos  5 
iubebat  Strepere  cuncta  clamoribus  et  tumultu  et  exhortatione 
mutua,  non  tanquam  in  populo  ac  plebe  variis  segni  adulatione 
vocibus,  sed  ut  quemque  adfluentium  militum  aspexerant, 
prensare  manibus,  conplecti  armis,  conlocare  iuxta,  praeire 
sacramentum,  modo  imperatorem  militibus,  modo  milites  im-  10 
peratori  commendare.  Nec  deerat  Otho  protendens  manus 
adorare  volgum,  iacere  oscula  et  omnia  serviliter  pro  domina- 


its  ordinary  sense  of  "standing  upright, 
able  to  support  himself."  The  objection 
to  this  is  tnat  he  could  hardly  be  iifted 
by  the  crowd  into  his  litter. 

12.  minantibus — sdversus  blandi- 
entes.  A  good  instance  of Tacitus's  sorae- 
what  exaggerated  love  of  varying  his 
phrase  and  construction.  Plut  G.  26,  Suet. 
G.  19,  Dio,  lxiv.  6,  tell  the  same  story.   % 

SO.  2.  non  contenti  agmine  et 
corporibufl  =  •?  that  not  content  with 
forming  a  procession  and  carrying  him 
on  their  shoulders."  Agmine  et  eorpori- 
bus  are  a  sort  of  hendiadys. 

2.  ln  sugffestu.  There  was  always 
such  a  raised  platform  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  praetorium  from  which  the 
commander  might  address  his  troops. 
See  below,  c  55.  It  is  menttoned  in 
Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  3,  "  hac  re  pro  suggestu 
nuntiata."    See  also  Ann.  i  44. 

3.  aurea  Galbae  statua  fuerat.  It 
would  seem  from  Ann.  xv.  29  that  a 
golden  statue  of  the  emperor  was  a  part 
of  the  ordinarv  furniture  of  a  camp  at 
this  time,  "medio  tribunal  sedem  curulem 
et  sedes  effigiem  Neronis  sustinebat." 

3.  medlum  inter  signa  —  vexillis 
circumdarent.  It  seems  from  a  compari- 
son  of  this  passage  with  ii.  29,  "  Valentem 
circumdatum  aquilis  signisque  in  tribunal 
ferunt  "  that  thts  was  the  soldiers'  way  of 
proclaiming  a  new  commander.  It  is 
perhaps  better,  as  Heraeus  suggests,  to 
take  vexilla  as  detachments  oftroops, 
but  it  might  very  well  refer  to  the  colours 
of  the  different  maniples,  as  distinguished 
from  the  signa  which  occupied  a  perma- 
nent  place  in  the  camp.     It  is  doubtful 


whether  the  signa  belonged  to  the  legion 
as  a  whole  or  to  the  different  cohorts. 
The  phrase  "  signa  cohortium  "  in  Ann.  L 
18,  looks  as  if  the  cohorts  had  signa,  and 
this  was  likelvto  be  the  case  with  the 
praetorians  which  were  not  formed  into 
regular  legions.  The  vexilla,  if  they 
mean  colours,  belonged  to  the  maniples. 

5.  oaveri.  "To  be  watched."  They 
had  some  of  them  been  promoted  by 
Galba  and  so  would  naturaily  be  favour- 
able  to  him,  and  the  upper  officers  were 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  «tfotfng 
authority. 

6.  strepere  ounota.  Cuneta  has  a 
local  sense,  "the  whole  neighbourhood." 

9.  oonplecti  armls.  ft  is  doubtful 
whether  armis  is  from  armi  or  arma,  It 
seems  probable,  from  Vere.  Aen.  xii.  432, 
"  postquam  habilis  lateri  clipeus  loricaque 
tergo  est,  Ascanium  fusis  circum  com- 
plectitur  armis,"  that  it  is  the  latter. 

11.  neo  deerat  Otho.  "Otho  was 
not  behindhand."  Nec  deerat  is  here  used 
with  an  inf. ;  so  iil  58,  iv.  I ;  above,  c.  22, 
it  had  been  used  with  a  substantive ;  so 
again  in  c  51. 

11.  protendene  manus  adorare 
volffum,  iaoere  oeoula.  "  He  bent  for- 
ward,  bowed,  kissed  his  hands  to  the 
mob" — a  picturesque  description,  bring- 
ing  before  us  the  graceral  Italian  saluting 
the  mob.  It  appears  from  Appuleius  that 
to  kiss  one's  fingers  was  part  of  the  act  of 
adoration.  With  eerviliter  we  have  to 
supply  faeere.  "  He  acts  like  a  siave  to 
gam  the  position  of  a  master  of  slaves  " 
— such,  Tacitus  hints,  is  the  position  of 
a  Roman  emperor. 
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tione.  Postquam  universa  classicorum  legio  sacramentum  eius 
accepit,  fidens  viribus,  et  quos  adhuc  singulos  extimulaverat, 

15  accendendos  in  commune  ratus,  pro  vallo  castrorum  ita  coepit  :•• 
37.  "Quis  iad  vos  processerim,  commilitones,  dicere  non 
possum,  quia  nec  privatum  me  vocare  sustineo  princeps  a  vobis 
nominatus  nec  principem  alio  imperante.  Vestrum  quoque  nomen 
in  incerto  erit,  donec  dubitabitur,  imperatorem  populi  Romani 
5  in  castris  an  hostem  habcatis.  Auditisne,  ut  poena  mea  et 
supplicium  vestrum  simul  postulentur?..  adeo  manifestum  est 
neque  perire  nos  neque  salvos  esse  nisi  una  posse.  Et  cuius 
lenitatis  est  Galba,  iam  fortasse  promisit,  ut  qui  nullo  exposcente 
tot    milia    innocentissimorum     militum    trucidaverit.      Horror 

10  animum  subit,  quotiens  recordor  feralem  introitum  et  hanc  solam 
Galbae  victoriam,  cum  in  oculis  urbis  decumari  deditos  iuberet, 
quos  deprecantes  in  fidem  acceperat  His  auspiciis  urbem 
ingressus,  quam  gloriam  ad  principatum  attulit  nisi  occisi 
Obultronii    Sabini    et    Cornelii    Marcelli    in     Hispania,    Betui 

15  Chilonis  in  Gallia,  Fontei  Capitonis  in  Germania,  Clodii  Macri 
in  Africa,  Cingonii  in  via,  Turpiliani  in  urbe,  Nymphidii  in 
castris  ?  quae  usquam  provincia,  quae  castra  sunt  nisi  cruenta 


13.  classioorum  leffio.  See  notes  on 
chaps.  6  and  31.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  whole  legion  in  the  city. 

15.  itacoeplt.  Tacitus  may,  perhaps, 
himself  have  heard  this  speech.  It  is  in 
admirable  contrast,  as  Ritter  points  out, 
to  the  one  which  he  had  lately  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Piso,  chaps.  29,  30.  Piso's 
was  grave,  moderate,  patriotic,  but  un- 
suited  to  meet  the  emergency;  Otho's 
unscrupulous  and  untrue,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  win  the  goodwill  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 

87.  1.  commllitones.  Galba  and 
Piso  had  also  used  this  word  in  addressing 
the  troops. 

2.  princepa  s  vobls  nominstus.  It 
did  not  rest  with  the  soldiers  to  nominate 
a  princeps ;  the  right  in  theory  still 
remained  with  the  senate  and  the  senate 
alone. 

5.  suditisne?  This  implies  that  the 
shouts  from  the  city  were  audible  in  the 
camp.  ut,  meaning  how,  is  joined  with 
the  subjunctive  after  verbs  of  hearing  and 
seeing  when  it  has  reference  to  the 
manner  of  the  deed,  not  the  deed  or  fact 
itself.  " Videsne  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte  ?"  Hor.  OcL  i.  9, 1 ;  see  above,  c. 


32,  <(dissono  clamore  caedem  Othonis 
et  coniuratorum  exitium  poscentium." 

7.  ouiua  lenitstis.  This  is  of  course 
ironical.  promisit.  We  must  supply  et 
poettam  meatn  et  supplicium  vestrum. 

9.  tot  milla.  Dio  says  there  were 
7000  of  the  unarmed  marines  killed  be- 
sides  those  who  were  afterwards  decimated. 

14.  Obultronii  Ssbini  et  Oornelii 
MsroeUi  in  Hiepsnis.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
deaths,  but  they  mav  be  alluded  to  in 
Suet  Galb.  12,  when  ne  says  "praepositos 
procuratoresque  supplicio  capitis  aifecit 
cum  coniugibus  et  liberis,"  speaking  of  the 
time  before  Galba  left  Spain.  Obultronius 
Sabinus  is  mentioned  as  quaestor  aerarii 
under  Claudius,  and  accused  of  extortion 
by  Helvidius  Priscus,  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Cor- 
nelius  Marcellus  was  a  senator  accused  of 
being  an  accomplice  with  L.  Silanus  but 
escaped,  Ann.  xvi.  8.  Nero  may  have 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Spain.  Of  Betuus 
OhUon  nothing  is  known,  only  his  name 
has  been  found  on  a  dubious  inscription. 

15.  For  Fonteius  Capito,  see  c  7 ; 
Clodius  Macer,  chaps.  7  and  1 1 ;  Cingonius 
Varro  and  Petromus  Turpilianus,  c.  6; 
Nymphidius  Sabinus,  c.  5. 
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et  maculata  aut,  ut  ipse  praedicat,  emendata  et  correcta?  nam 
quae  alii  scelera,  hic  remedia  vocat,  dum  falsis  nominibus 
severitatem  pro  saevitia,  parsimoniam  pro  avaritia,  supplicia  et  20 
contumelias  vestras  disciplinam  appellat.  Septem  a  Neronis  fine 
menses  sunt  et  iam  plus  rapuit  Icelus,  quam  Polycliti  et  Vatinii 
et  Aegiali,  quoad  perierunt  Minore  avaritia  ac  licentia  grassatus 
esset  T.  Vinius,  si  ipse  imperasset :  nunc  et  subiectos  nos  habuit 
tanquam  suos  et  viles  ut  alienos.  Una  illa  domus  sufficit  dona-  25 
tivo,  quod  vobis  numquam  datur  et  cotidie  exprobratur. 

38.  "Ac  ne  qua  saltem  in  successore  Galbae  spes  esset, 
accersit  ab  exilio,  quem  tristitia  et  avaritia  sui  simillimum 
iudicabat  Vidistis,  commilitones,  notabili  tempestate  etiam  deos 
infaustam  adoptionem  aversantes.  Idem  senatus,  idem  populi 
Romani  animus  est.  Vestra  virtus  expectatur,  apud  quos  omne  5 
honestis  consiliis  robur  et  sine  quibus  quamvis  egregia-  invalida 
sunt  Non  ad  bellum  vos  nec  ad  periculum  voco  :  omnium  mili- 
tum  arma  nobiscum  sunt  Nec  una  cohors  togata  defendit  nunc 
Galbam,  sed  detinet  Cum  vos  aspexerit,  cum  signum  meum 
acceperit,  hoc  solum  erit  certamen,  quis  mihi  plurimum  inputet  10 


21.  eeptem  s  Neronla  flne  meneea. 
Nero  died  in  June  A.D.  68. 

22.  Icelufl  quam  Polycliti  et  Va- 
tinii  et  Aegiali.  For  Icelus,  see  i. 
13.  He,  Galba's  freedman,  is  compared 
with  Nero's  notorious  freedmen.  Polv- 
clitus  was  despatched  to  Britain  in  61 
A.D.,  Ann.  xiv.  39,  where  Tacitus  has 
some  scornful  remarks  about  him.  Va- 
tinius  is  described,  Ann.  xv.  34,  "  inter 
foedissima  eius  aulae  (Nero's)  ostenta — 
eo  usque  valuit,  ut  gratia,  pecunia,  vi 
nocendi  etiam  malos  praemineret  ;"  see 
also  Dial.  11,  "improoam  et  studiorum 
quoque  sacra  profanantem  Vatinii  poten- 
tiam  fregi."  For  Aegiali,  or  rather 
Aegia/ii,  the  reading  of  M. ,  Heraeus  sub- 
stitutes  Tigellini,  a  rash  change. 

23.  quoad  perierunt.  This  is  Meiser's 
emendation  for  quam — quod  pcrurunt  of 
M.     Ritter  suggests  petierunt ;  Ruperti 
et  alii  qui  perierunt ;  Orelli  paraverunt. 
Heraeus  follows  Ritter. 

25.  una  Ula  domus,  i.e.o(  Titus  Vinius. 

26.  cotidie  exprobratur.  "Galba, 
though  he  never  pays  it,  daily  grumbles  at 
your  demand  for  it,  and  casts  the  demand 
as  a  reproach  in  your  teeth. " 

38.  2.  quem  tristitia  et  avaritia 
sui  simlllimum  iudioabat.  Tristitia  = 
moroseness.      Tristitia  and  avaritia  are 


coupled  together,  Ag.  9,  "tristitiam  et 
adrogantiam  et  avantiam  exuerat."  On 
Piso  s  character,  see  above,  c.  14,  "deterius 
interpretantibus  tristior  habebatur." 

3.  notabUi  tempeetate  —  aver- 
aantea.  The  storm  referred  to  is  that 
mentioned  above,  c.  18. 

8.  neo  una  cohors  toeata.  The 
cohort  which  was  in  attendance  on  the 
emperor  in  the  city  left  their  military 
cloaks,  their  helmets  and  shields  behind 
them  and  were  armed  only  with  spear 
and  sword.  Martial,  vL  76,  writing  of 
Fuscus,  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  savs, 
"  Ille  sacri  lateriscustosMartisque  togati  I 
credita  cui  summi  castra  fuere  ducis,  | 
hic  situs  est  Fuscus." 

9.  oum  siffnum  meum  aooeperit. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
give  the  watchword  to  the  praetorians; 
see  Ann.  i.  7,  M  defuncto  Augusto  signum 
praetoriis  cohortibus  ut  imperator  dederat 
Tiberius." 

ia  qulfl  mihi  plurimum  inputet. 

Who  may  place  me  most  deeply  in  his 
debt."  Inputare  is  not  Ciceronian  in  this 
sense,  but  several  times  used  by  Tacitus, 
see  i.  55  and  71.  The  metaphor  is  that 
of  a  creditor  who  puts  down  in  his  book 
so  much  as  owing  to  him  frorn  such  and 
such  a  debtor. 


<< 
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Nullus  cunctationi  locus  est  in  eo  consilio,  quod  non  potest 
laudari  nisi  peractum."  Aperire  deinde  armamentarium  iussit 
Rapta  statim  arma,  sine  more  et  ordine  militiae,  ut  praetorianus 
aut  legionarius  insignibus  suis  distingueretur :  miscentur  auxili- 

15  aribus  galeis  scutisque,  nullo  tribunorum  centurionumve  adhor- 
tante,  sibi  quisque  dux  et  instigator  ;  et  praecipuum  pessimorum 
.    incitamentum,  quod  boni  maerebant 

39.  Iam  exterritus  Piso  fremitu  crebrescentis  seditionis  et 
vocibus  in  urbem  usque  resonantibus  egressum  interim  Galbam 
et  foro  appropinquantem  adsecutus  erat,  iam  Marius  Celsus 
haud  laeta  rettulerat,  cum  alii  in  Palatium  redire,  alii  Capi- 
5  tolium  petere,  plerique  rostra  occupanda  censerent,  plures  tan- 
tum  sententiis  aliorum  contradicerent,  utque  evenit  in  consiliis 
infelicibus,  optima  viderentur,  quorum  tempus  effugerat  Agi- 
tasse  Laco  ignaro  Galba  de  occidendo  TitoVinio  dicitur,  sive 
ut  poena  eius  animos  militum  mulceret,  seu  conscium  Othonis 

10  credebat,  ad  postremum  vel  odio.  Haesitationem  attulit  tempus 
ac  locus,  quia  initio  caedis  orto  difficilis  modus,  et  turbavere 
consilium  trepidi  nuntii  ac  proximorum  diffugia,  languentibus 
omnium  studiis,  qui  primo  alacres  fidem  atque  animum  osten- 
taverant 


13.  Blne  more  et  ordlne  militiae. 
"  Without  any  of  thc  established  routine  or 
order  of  service,  that  praetorian  soldiers 
or  legionaries  should  be  distinguished  by 
their  own  badges."  •  The  ut  is  in  this 
way  explanatory  of  what  the  mos  et  ordo 
militiae  was.  Ritter  supplies  with  ut  a 
non  from  the  preceding  si ne  =  "  so  that  prae- 
torian  and  legionary  were  not  distinguish- 
able."  The  praetorians  were  distinguished 
from  the  legionaries  by  having  the  number 
of  their  cohort  marked  on  tneir  helmets 
and  by  carrying  lances  instead  of  the 
pilum.  The  legionary  troops  were  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  auxiliaries  by  the 
shape  of  their  helmets  and  shields. 

80.  1.  iain  exterritus  Piao.  Piso 
was,  according  to  the  resolution  mentioned 
in  c  34,  on  nis  way  to  the  camp,  when 
the  noise  of  the  growing  sedition  turned 
him  back,  and  he  joined  Galba  in  the 
Forum. 

3.  iam  Marius  Oelsua.  He  had 
been  despatched  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
IUyrican  troops,  c.  31. 

4.  oum  alii— redire— petere— oen- 
serent.  The  present  infuritive  is  used 
after  censeo  by  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy ;  so 


there  is  no  need  with  Nipperdey,  follow- 
ing  a  doubtful  reading  01  M.,  to  alter 
into  rediret—feteret.  For  the  change  of 
construction  rrom  the  infinitive  to  the 
gerund,  Heraeus  refers  to  ii.  10,  "dari 
tempus,  edi  crimina,  quamvis  invisum  ac 
nocentem  more  tamen  audiendum  cense- 
bant." 

7.  affitasae  Laoo — de  oooldendo. 
The  construction  seems  peculiar  .  to 
Tacitus,  cf.  iv.  59,  "  de  supremis  agitan- 
tem."  The  accusative  of  the  obicct  would 
be  the  natural  construction  with  agito. 

10.  ad  poetremum  vel  odio.  The 
phrase  ad  postremum  denotes  the  alter- 
native  which  Tacitus  himself  prefers, 
Ann.  L  2,  "invalido  legum  auxilio,  quae 
vi,  ambitu,  postremo  pecunia  turbaban- 
tur." 

11.  initio  oaedla  orto.  There  is  a 
kind  of  redundancy  in  this  expression,  but 
it  is  found  often  in  Tacitus,  and  even  in 
Terence  and  Cicero. 

12.  diffugla.  The  word  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  ;  Tacitus  is  fond  of  the  plural 
of  abstract  nouns.  It  here  denotes  that 
thev  slunk  away  on  different  pretexts, 
and  in  different  ways. 
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40.  Agebatur  huc  illuc  Galba  vario  turbae  fluctuantis 
inpulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  ac  templis,  lugubri  pro- 
spectu.  Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox,  sed  attoniti  voltus  et 
conversae  ad  omnia  aures.  Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  quale 
magni  metus  et  magnae  irae  silentium  est.  Othoni  tamen 
armari  plebem  nuntiabatur.  Ire  praecipites  et  occupare  pericula 
iubet  Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Vologaesum  aut  Pacorum 
avito  Arsacidarum  solio  depulsuri  ac  non  imperatorem  suum 
inermem  et  senem  trucidare  pergerent,  disiecta  plebe,  proculcato 
senatu,  truces  armis,  rapidi  equis  forum  irrumpunt  Nec  illos 
Capitolii  aspectus  et  imminentium  templorum  religio  et  priores 
et  futuri  principes  terruere,  quo  minus  facerent  scelus,  cuius 
ultor  est  quisquis  successit. 

41.  Viso  comminus  armatorum  agmine  vexillarius  comitatae 
Galbam  cohortis  (Atilium  Vergilionem  fuisse  tradunt)  dereptam 
Galbae  imaginem  solo  adflixit  Eo  signo  manifesta  in  Othonem 
omnium  militum  studia,  desertum  fuga  populi  forum,  destricta 


10 


40.  1.  agebatur.  "  Was  driven  in  his 
litter." 

2.  baellicie.  These  were  halls  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  other  public 
purposes.  There  were  a  number  of  them 
round  the  Forum,  such  as  the  Basilica 
Iulia,  Sempronia,  Opimia,  Fulvia, 
Aemilia. 

2.  lugubri  prospectu.  This  is  a 
kind  of  ablative  absolute,  but  is  partlv  in 
apposition  with  the  ablatives  preceding, 
the  sight  before  them  being  a  mournral 
one,  or  "which  furnished  a  mournful 
prospecL"  It  may  well  have  been  that 
Taatus  was  himself  one  of  those  looking 
on. 

3.  popull  aut  plebis.  See  on  the  dis- 
tinction,  c  35. 

6.  ire  praecipltes  et  oooupare  peri- 
cula  lubet.  Suetonius,  Galb.  19,  says 
that  he  had  told  off  certain  praetorians  on 
this  service.  Occuftare =Gieek  fBdvew 
rbv  Klrdwor,  (<to  be  beforehand  with" 
the  danger. 

7.  Vologaesum  aut  Paoorum  avito 
Arsaoidarum  aollo.  Vologaesus,  called 
in  the  Annals  generallv  Vologeses  (but 
Dio,  Pliny,  and  Suetomus  all  have  Volo- 
gaesus),  was  the  son  of  Vonones  II,  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Arsacidae 
under  Claudius,  Ann.  xii.  44.  He  set  up 
his  brother  Pacorus  as  king  of  Media 
Atropatene,  Ann.  xiv.  2,  13,  31.  The 
Arsacidae    are    selected    as    being    the 


hereditary  enemies  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

9.  proculeato  aenatu.  Senatorshad 
rushed  to  the  palace  on  the  false  tidings 
of  Otho's  death  and  had  accompanied 
Galba  to  the  Forum,  c.  35.  rapldi 
equls,  as  in  iL  40,  "citus  equo." 

11.  Imminentium  templorum.  The 
temples,  particularlv  those  on  the  Capitol, 
were  almost  all  on  higher  ground  than  the 
Forum  itself.  They  are  spoken  of,  iii.  71, 
as  immimntium  foro  ;  and  Liv.  vii.  6  has 
"  templa  deorum  immortalium  quae  foro 
imminent."  Many  of  these  temples  over- 
hanging  the  Forum  still  remain. 

1 1.  prioree  et  ruturi  principee.  The 
former  were  represented  by  their  statues ; 
the  latter  by  the  influence  they  would 
■utanlly  have  on  the  Imagination  of  tbe 
praetonans. 

12.  terruere  quo  minua.  Thenseof 
auo  minus  for  ne  after  verbs  of  frighten- 
mg  is  almost  peculiar  to  Tacitus.  It 
occurs  again  in  DiaL  3,  "nihilne  terrent 
quominus  ames?" 

41.  1.  vexillaxiue  here  means  stan- 
dard-bearer.  colour-sergeant ;  so  iii.  17. 
Each  cohort  of  the  praetorians  had  its 
own  special  colours.  See  above,  c  36, 
second  note  on  line  3. 

2.  dereptam  Qalbae  Imaffinem. 
This  was  the  little  statue  of  the  emperor 
attached  to  the  colours  or  standard  (the 
•signum  eohortis)  of  the  cohort. 
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5  adversus  dubitantes  tela.  Iuxta  Curtii  lacum  trepidatione  feren- 
tium  Galba  proiectus  e  sella  ac  provolutus  est  Extremam  eius 
vocem,  ut  cuique  odium  aut  admiratio  fuit,  varie  prodidere :  alii 
suppliciter  interrogasse  quid  mali  meruisset,  paucos  dies  exol- 
vendo  donativo  deprecatum  ;  plures  obtulisse  ultro  percussoribus 

10  iugulum  :  agerent  ac  ferirent,  si  ita  e  re  publica  videretur.  Non 
interfuit  occidentium  quid  diceret  De  percussore  non  satis 
constat.  Quidam  Terentium  evocatum,  alii  Laecanium  ;  crebrior 
fama  tradidit  Camurium  quintae  decimae  legionis  militem 
inpresso  gladio  iugulum  eius  hausisse.     Ceteri  crura  brachiaque 

15  (nam  pectus  tegebatur)  foede  laniavere ;  pleraque  volnera 
feritate  et  saevitia  trunco  iam  corpori  adiecta. 

42.  Titum  inde  Vinium  invasere.  De  quo  et  ipso  ambi- 
gitur,  consumpseritne  vocem  eius  instans  metus,  an  proclamaverit 
non  esse  ab  Othone  mandatum,  ut  occideretur.  Quod  seu  finxit 
formidine  seu  conscientiam  coniurationis  confessus  est,  huc 
5  potius  eius  vita  famaque  inclinat,  ut  conscius  sceleris  fuerit, 
cuius  causa  erat     Ante  aedem  divi  Iulii  iacuit  primo  ictu  in 


5.  iuzta  Ourtll  laoum.  This  was 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Forum. 
For  its  story,  see  Liv.  L  12  ;  vii.  6. 

7.  varle  prodldere.  Dio  (lxiv.  6)  fol- 
lows  those  who  made  him  ask  "  quid  mali 
meruisset,"  toGto  fi6vov  efire '  ri  yb\p  Kanbv 
ixolrjaa  ;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
promise  of  the  donative.  Plutarch,  27, 
agrees  with  those  who  made  him  offer 
himself  up  a  willing  victim  :  Apare,  elrev, 

tl  TOUTO  T$  AT)MV    FwfuUw   Afltivdv   i<rri. 

Suetonius  has  put  forward  yet  a  third  ver- 
sion,  20:  "sunt  qui  tradant  ad  primum 
tumultum  proclamasse  eum.  Quid  agitis 
commilitones  ?  ego  vester  sum,  et  vos 
mei."  He  mentions,  however,  the  account 
which  made  him  profess  his  willingness 
to  die  if  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  state. 

9.  deprecatum.  "  Had  begged  for  ; " 
its  more  usual  meaning  is  to  beg  to  be 
excused  from  somethin^,  but  the  other 
use  is  to  be  found  even  m  Cicero. 

12.  Terentium  evocatum.  Either"one 
of  the  reserve  " — men  were  so  called  who 
had  received  their  discharge,  but  remained 
in  the  service  with  lighter  duties — or  "  one 
of  the  select  guard,  of  which  Suetonius 
(Galb.  10)  tells  us,  that  it  had  been  formed 
originally  by  Galba  from  the  ranks  of 
the  tauiteSy  and  that  its  members  were 
callea  tvocaii.  Plutarch  (Galb.  27)  says 
that  the  man's  name  was  variously  given. 

13.  quintae  deoimae  legionia.  This 


was  a  legion  of  Lower  Germany,  but 
detachments  from  these  legions  were  at 
present  in  Rome.  See  iv.  35,  and  above, 
chaps.  6  and  31. 

14.  iuffulum  eiu8  hausiase.  This  is  a 
Vergilian  formula,  Aen.  x.  314,  "per  tuni- 
cam  squalentem  auro  latus  haurit  aper- 
tum,"  but  Livy  (vii.  10)  and  Curtius  (vii. 
2,  27)  also  use  it. 

15.  nam  peotua  tegebatur.  By  the 
breastplate  which  he  had  taken  at  start- 

»ngi  c.  35- 

42.  1.  de  quo  et  ipao  ambiffitur. 
Et  ipse  occurs  again,  iii.  82,  "  trinis  et 
ipse  praesidiis  occurrit ;"  the  phrase  is 
also  used  by  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

2.  oonsumpeerit  vocem  =  "  took 
away  his  power  of  speech ; "  so  Sil. 
iii.  157,  "aonec  iter  liquidum  volucri 
rapiente  carina  consumpsit  visus." 

4.  aeu  conacientiam  ooniurationis 
confeaaus  est.  M.  reads  conscuntiat 
but  this  can  hardly  stand,  for  to  say  that 
he  confessed,  through  being  privy  to  the 
conspiracy,  that  his  death  had  not  been 
ordered  by  Otho,  is  almost  nonsense. 
Plutarch,  Galb.  27,  expressly  states  that 
he  said  dxoSfifffKu  xapa  tV  "OBwvqs 
yvibfiriv. 

4.  huo  —  inclinat.  The  phrase  is 
repeated  in  Ann.  xiv.  2,  "fama  huc 
inclinat." 

6.  ouiua  causa  erat.     He  had  been 
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poplitem,  mox  ab  Iulio  Caro  legionario  milite  in  utrumque  latus 
transverberatus. 

43.  Insignem  illa  die  virum  Sempronium  Densum  aetas 
nostra  vidit  Centurio  is  praetoriae  cohortis,  a  Galba  custodiae 
Pisonis  additus,  stricto  pugione  occurrens  armatis  et  scelus 
exprobrans  ac  modo  manu  modo  voce  vertendo  in  se  percus- 
sores  quanquam  vulnerato  Pisoni  effugium  dedit  Piso  in  5 
aedem  Vestae  pervasit  exceptusque  misericordia  publici  servi 
et  contubernio  eius  abditus  non  religione  nec  caerimoniis  sed 
latebra  imminens  exitium  differebat,  cum  advenere  missu 
Othonis  nominatim  in  caedem  eius  ardentis  Sulpicius  Florus 
e  Britannicis  cohortibus,  nuper  a  Galba  civitate  donatus,  et  10 
Statius  Murcus  speculator,  a  quibus  protractus  Piso  in  foribus 
templi  trucidatur. 


mainly  the  cause  of  Galba's  unpopularity 
with  the  soldiers. 

6.  ante  aedem  divi  Iulii.  This  was 
erected  by  Augustus  (42  B.c.)  on  the  spot 
where  Caesar's  body  had  been  burnt ;  it 
was  afterwards  adorned  with  the  beaks  of 
the  ships  taken  at  Actium.  It  was  close 
to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  stood  on  a 
high  platform.  Hence  Ovid,  referring  to 
this  temple,  Met.  xv.  840,  says,  <(hanc 
animam  mterea  caeso  de  corpore  raptam, 
fac  iubar  ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra 
Forumque,  divus  ab  excelsa  prospectet 
Iulius  aede,"  aiso  "fratribus  assimiles 
quos  proxima  templa  tenentes  divus  ab 
excelsa  Iulius  aede  videt." 

7.  in  utrumque  latus  transverbe- 
ratus.  Livy  has  per  and  transfixus= 
"  pierced  through  from  side  to  side ;"  in 
is  used  as  giving  the  direction  of  the  blow. 

48.  1.  Sempronium  Densum.  Plut- 
arch,  Galb.  26,  who  calls  him  Indrisus, 
(though  the  reading  is  doubtful),  and  Dio, 
lxiv.  6,  both  represent  Densus  as  having 
tried  to  protect  Galba,  not  Piso.  Tacitus 
is,  however,  to  be  preferred  as  an 
authority. 

2.  a  Oalba  oustodiae  Pisonls  addi- 
tus=either  "attached  as  a  guard  to  Piso," 
or  "attached  to  Piso's  guard."  On  the 
whole,  the  use  oiadditus  makes  the  former 
rendering  the  more  probable.  There  is 
thesame  doubt  in  Ann.  i.  6,  "tribuno 
custodiae  adposito."  Galba  had  ordered 
him  to  attend  Piso  when  setting  out  for 
the  camp  of  the  praetorians. 

5.  quanquam  vulnerato.  This 
conjunction  of  quanquam  with  a  parti- 
ciple  is  noted  by  Madvig,  §  424,  note  4, 


as  a  use  of  later  Latin.     Cicero   has 
always  the  finite  verb. 

5.  in  aedem  Vestae.  It  was  situ- 
ated  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
at  the  end  of  the  Forum  farthest  from 
the  Capitol,  Hor.  Od.  i.  2,  13. 

6.  publici  eervi.  Public  slaves  were 
employed  among  other  duties  as  attend- 
ants  on  a  temple ;  when  so  employed  they 
were  called  aedituit  see  iii.  71  ;  also 
Liv.  ix.  29. 

7.  oontubernio  eius  abditus.  Con- 
tubernium  was  the  regular  name  for  the 
quarters  in  which  a  married  slave  lived. 
The  marriage  of  slaves  was  called  contu- 
bernium. 

7.  non  religione  neo  oaerimonils. 
"  Not  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place  br  its 
worship. 

9.  nominattm  ln  oaedem  eius  ar- 
dentis.  Ardentis  is  to  be  preferred  to 
ardentes,  the  readine  of  M.,  since  Plutarch 
expressly  records  that  he  had  asked  by 
name  for  the  head  of  Piso.  When  shown 
Galba's  head  he  had  said,  oM4w  4<rn  tcvto, 
&  orpaTiurcu'  rV  Htlowfa  /ioc  jre^oXV 
telfriTt.  Orelli  retains  the  readin£  of 
M. 

10.  e  Britannlcis  cohortlbus,  i.e.  of 
the  auxiliary  British  cohorts,  as  the  next 
words  imply.  The  presence  of  detach- 
ments  of  British  troops  had  been  already 
mentioned  in  c  6. 

12.  truoldatur.  Thuidatus,  the  read- 
ing  of  M.,  has  been  altered  by  almost  aU 
the  editors  into  trucidaturt  since  Tacitus 
would  hardly  have  joined  the  partidple 
protractus  with  trucidatus  =  trucidatus 
est. 
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44.  Nullam  caedem  Otho  maiore  laetitia  excepisse,  nullum 
caput  tam  insatiabilibus  oculis  perlustrasse  dicitur,  seu  tum 
primum  levata  omni  sollicitudine  mens  vacare  gaudio  coeperat, 
seu   recordatio  maiestatis  in   Galba,  amicitiae  in   Tito  Vinio 

5  quamvis  inmitem  animum  imagine  tristi  confuderat :  Pisonis 
ut  inimici  et  aemuli  caede  laetari  ius  fasque  credebat  Praefixa 
contis  capita  gestabantur  inter  signa  cohortium,  iuxta  aquilam 
legionis,  certatim  ostentantibus  cruentas  manus  qui  occiderant, 
qui  interfuerant,  qui  vere  qui  falso  ut  pulchrum  et  memorabile 

10  facinus  iactabant  Plures  quam  centum  viginti  libellos  prae- 
mium  exposcentium  ob  aliquam  notabilem  illa  die  operam 
Vitellius  postea  invenit  omnesque  conquiri  et  interfici  iussit, 
non  honori  Galbae,  sed  tradito  principibus  more,  munimentum 
ad  praesens,  in  posterum  ultionem. 

45.  Alium  crederes  senatum,  alium  populum.  Ruere  cuncti 
in  castra,  anteire  proximos,  certare  cum  praecurrentibus,  incre- 
pare  Galbam,  laudare  militum  iudicium,  exosculari  Othonis 
manum  ;  quantoque  magis  falsa  erant  quae  fiebant,  tanto  plura 

5  facere.  Nec  aspernabatur  singulos  Otho  avidum  et  minacem 
militum  animum  voce  vultuque  temperans.     Marium  Celsum 


44.  5.  imagine  trleti  oonfuderat. 
Dio  (lxiv.  7)  has  much  to  tell  us  of  the 
feelings  of  remorse  and  uneasiness  with 
which  Otho  was  visited  after  Galba's 
death. 

7.  inter  Blgna  cohortium,  iuzta 
aquilam  legionis.  The  cohortes  are 
the  praetorians ;  the  lcgio  is  the  prima 
dassica  Adiutrix. 

9.  qui  vere.  Quiue  veret  M. ;  Ritter, 
quique  vere.  Some  editors  insert  a 
colon  after  interfuerant,  in  which  case 
the  last  sentence  will  mean  "Those  who 
boasted  of  it  truly,  and  those  who  boasted 
of  it  falsely,  equally  boasted  of  it  as  an 
honourable  and  memorable  deed." 

10.  praemium  exposoentiiim.  The 
tingular  is  used  because  each  asked  for  a 
reward  for  himself. 

13.  munimentum — ultionem.  These 
accusatives  are  in  apposition  with  the 
whole  previous  sentence,  being  governed 
by  the  action  contained  in  the  sentence, 
and  expressing  the  result  of  the  action 
(see  Furneaux,  Int.  §  v.  12,  a;  and 
Nipperdev  on  Ann.  i.  27).  Instances 
are  found  in  Sallust  and  Livy.  The 
meaning  is  that  the  reigning  emperor 
at  once  protects  himself  oy  the  punish- 


ment  of  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor, 
and  makes  vengeance  more  probable  in 
the  event  of  his  own  death.  Tacitus  had 
already  said  the  same  thing,  c.  40,  "  scelus 
cuius  ultor  est  quisquis  successit." 

46.  1.  orederee.  The  potential  sub- 
junctive.  So  Ag.  44, • '  bonum  virum  facile 
crederes,  magnum  libenter."  Juvenal 
satirises  the  cnangefulness  of  the  fickle 
mob  of  Rome,  x.  72,  "  sed  quid  |  turba 
Remi  ?  sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et 
odit  |  damnatos." 

2.  anteire  proximos,  certare  oum 
praecurrentibus.  "  Outstrip  their 
neighbours,  try  to  get  up  to  those  in 
front  of  them."  All  were  frightened  of 
being  thought  behindhand. 

3.  laudare  militum  iudicium.  "  The 
sound  judgment"  in  preferring  Otho  to 
Galba. 

5.  neo  aspernabatur  singulos. 
"  And  Otho  did  not  reject  the  advances 
of  individuals."  He  showed  himseif 
placable  and  conciliatory,  and  in  this 
stood  opposed  to  the  soldiers,  whose 
greed  and  cruelty  he  did  his  best  to 
restrain. 

6.  Marium  Oelsum.  On  him  see 
above,  c.  14. 
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consulem  designatum  et  Galbae  usque  in  extremas  res  amicum 
fidumque  ad  supplicium  expostulabant,  industriae  eius  innocen- 
tiaeque  quasi  malis  artibus  infensi.  Caedis  et  praedarum  initium 
et  optimo  cuique  perniciem  quaeri  apparebat  Sed  Othoni  10 
nondum  auctoritas  inerat  ad  prohibendum  scelus :  iubere  iam 
poterat  Ita  simulatione  irae  vinciri  iussum  et  maiores  poenas 
daturum  adfirmans  praesenti  exitio  subtraxit 

46.  Omnia  deinde  arbitrio  militum  acta.  Praetorii  prae- 
fectos  sibi  ipsi  legere,  Plotium  Firmum  e  manipularibus  quondam, 
tum  vigilibus  praepositum  et  incolumi  adhuc  Galba  partes 
Othonis  secutum  ;  adiungitur  Licinius  Proculus,  intima  famili- 
aritate  Othonis  suspectus  consilia  eius  fovisse.  Urbi  Flavium  5 
Sabinum  praefecere  iudicium  Neronis  secuti,  sub  quo  eandem 
curam  obtinuerat,  plerisque  Vespasianum  fratrem  in  eo  respici- 
entibus.  Flagitatum,  ut  vacationes  praestari  centurionibus 
solitae  remitterentur :  namque  gregarius  miles  ut  tributum 
annuum  pendebat  Quarta  pars  manipuli  sparsa  per  commeatus  10 
aut  in  ipsis  castris  vaga,  dum  mercedem  centurioni  exolveret, 
neque  modum  oneris  quisquam  neque  genus  quaestus  pensi 
habebat-?  per  latrocinia  et  raptus  aut  servilibus  ministeriis 
militare  otium  redimebant     Tum  locupletissimus  quisque  miles 


12.  et  maloree  poenas  daturum 
adflrmans.  The  et  might  be  omitted, 
but  it  is  better  to  retain  lt,  as  it  explains 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  Otho  saved  him 
from  destruction  ;  he  did  this  by  having 
him  bound,  and  byaffirming  that  he  should 
be  more  severely  punished  in  the  future. 
Lipsius  quotes  Seneca  (de  Ira),  who  men- 
tions  this  plan  of  falling  in  with  the  first 
gust  of  passion  as  a  way  ofmitigatinganger. 

46.  1.  deinde.  In  the  hteral  sense, 
from  that  time  or  point  onwards ;  so  Liv. 
i.  15,  "ut  in  quadraginta  deinde  annos 
tutam  pacem  haberet. 

2.  Plotium  Firmum  e  manipulari- 
bu8.    "  From  the  ranks. M    For  his  subse* 

2uent  history,  see  c.  82,  ii.  46*49.     For 
«icinius  Proculus,  chaps.  82,  87;  ii.  33, 

39-44. 
5.  suspectus  fbvisse.     A  Tacitean 

idiom ;    so  iv.   34,    "  suspectus    bellum 

malle." 

5.  Flavium  Babinum.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Vespasian  ;  he  had  been 
praefectus  urbi  under  Nero,  and  remained 
praefectus  urbi  under  Vitellius.  For  his 
character  and  tragical  end,  see  iji.  73,  74. 

8.  vacationes.      Here,  and  in  c  58, 


payments  for  exemption  from  military 
duties,  more  often  the  exemptions  them- 
selves;  in  the  latter  sense  Ann. i.  17» 
"hinc  vacationes  munerum  redimL",:  In 
Ann.  i.  35,  for  vacaiumes  we  have  pretia 
vacationum. 

10.  per  oommeatus.  "Onfurlough.'* 
With  sparsa  and  vacra  we  must  supply 
est.  M.  has  quartapars  manifulis  tauper 
commeatus.  The  emendation  is  Pichena's. 
dum.    "  Provided  that" 

12.  neque—pensi  habebat.  Translate 
"  Nor  did  any  one  the  least  consider  the 
way  the  burden  pressed,  nor  the  nature  of 
the  source  from  which  pavment  was  made. " 
All  that  the  centurions  thought  about  was 
enriching  themselves.  They  did  not  con- 
cern  themselves  with  the  way  the  pay- 
ments  pressed  on  the  soldiers,  or  tne 
means  tne  soldiers  took  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments.  Pensi  is  a  genitive  of  price,  liter- 
ally  "at  any  value;"  cf.  Ann.  xiii.  15, 
"neque  fas  neque  fidem  pensi  haberet" 
The  phrase  occurs  in  Sall.  Cat  12  ;  Jug. 
41,  and  often  in  Suetonius. 

13.  servlllbus  ministeriis.  Such  ser- 
vices  as  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water 
for  private  honses. 
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15  labore  ac  saevitia  fatigari,  cfonec  vacationem  emeret  Ubi 
sumptibus  exhaustus  socordia  insuper  elanguerat,  inops  pro 
locuplete  et  iners  pro  strenuo  in  manipulum  redibat ;  ac  rursus 
alius  atque  alius  eadem  egestate  ac  licentia  corrupti  ad  seditiones 
et  discordias  et  ad  extremum  bella  civilia  ruebant.     Sed  Otho, 

20  ne  volgi  largitione  centurionum  animos  averteret,  fiscum  suum 
vacationes  annuas  exsoluturum  promisit,  rem  haud  dubie  utilem 
et  a  bonis  postea  principibus  perpetuitate  disciplinae  firmatam. 
Laco  praefectus,  tanquam  in  insulam  seponeretur,  ab  evocato, 
quem  ad  caedem  eius  Otho  praemiserat,  confossus ;  in  Marci- 

25  anum  Icelum  ut  in  libertum  palam  animadversum. 

47.  Exacto  per  scelera  die  novissimum  malorum  fuit  laetitia. 
Vocat  senatum  praetor  urbanus ;  certant  adulationibus  ceteri 
magistratus.  Adcurrunt  patres ;  decernitur  Othoni  tribunicia 
potestas   et    nomen    Augusti    et    omnes    principum    honores, 


I5.ubl  sumptibus  exhaustus.  "When 
his  meanswere  exhausted,and  he  had  been 
in  addition  demoralised  by  habits  of  idle- 
ness,"contracted,  that  is,  during  his  leave 
of  absence  from  camp. 

20.  volgri  largitione.  "  By  an  act  of 
bounty  to  the  common  soldiers."  Volgi 
is  an  objective  genitive. 

20.  flscum  suum  vacationes  annuas 
exsoluturum.  He  commuted  the  pay- 
ment  for  vacationes  into  an  annual  sum, 
to  be  paid  to  the  centurions,  and  under- 
took  that  this  should  come  out  of  the 
emperor's  privy  purse.  Some  editors 
have  proposed  to  omit  suum  on  the 
ground  that  fiscus  is  always  used  abso- 
lutely,  but  Tacitus  here  puts  into  oratio 
obliqua  Otho's  actual  Yiord&fiscus  meus 
exsohct. 

21.  rem  hsud  dubie  utilem.  On 
this  accusative,  see  c  44,  note  on  line  13. 

22.  perpetuitate  dlsciplinae  flrma- 
tam.  "Established  as  a  fixed  rule  of 
the  service." 

23.  tanquam  in  lnsulam  sepone- 
retur.  "  Under  the  pretence  that  he  was 
being  banished  to  an  lsland."  The  soldier 
who  was  leading  him  away,  professedly 
to  banishment,  killed  him. 

25.  ut  in  llbertum,  i.c.  Caesaris; 
see  c.  13.  It  was  the  custom  to  employ 
these  liocrti  in  various  offices  connected 
with  the  court.  Vitellius  was  the  first  to 
break  through  this  custom.  See  below, 
c  58,  "mimsteriaprincipatusper  libertos 
2%\  solita  in  equites  Romanos  disposuit." 
For  the  absolute  use  oilibcrtus,  see  iv.  11, 
"  Asiaticus,    is    enim    libertus,    malam 


potentiam  servili  supplicio  expiavit." 
Many  of  the  editors  alter  libertus  into 
libertinus,  but  needlessly ;  the  freedmen  of 
one  emperor  passed  on  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  next. 

47.  2.  praetor  urbanus.  As  both 
consuls,  Galba  and  Vinius,  were  dead, 
the  duty  of  convening  the  senate  would 
devolve  on  him.  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  x.  12, 
"  placuit  nobis,  ut  statim  ad  Cornutum 
praetorem  urbanum  litteras  deferremus, 
qui,  quod  consules  aberant,  consulare 
munus  sustinebat  more  maiorum." 

3.  deoernitur  Othoni  tribunicia 
potestas.  This  was  the  most  distinctive 
of  the  emperor's  powers,  as  making  his 
person  inviolable,  marking  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  people,  and  giving 
him  the  initiative  in  and  control  of 
legislation.  Ann.  i.  2,  "Augustus  con- 
sulem  se  ferens  et  ad  tuendam  plebem 
tribunicio  iure  contentum ; "  ana  Ann. 
iil  56,  "Tiberius  mittit  literas  ad 
senatum,  quis  potestatem  tribuniciam 
Druso  petebat.  id  summi  fastigii  vo- 
cabulum  Augustus  repperit,  ne  regis  aut 
dictatoris  nomen  assumeret,  ac  tamen 
appellatione  aliqua  cetera  imperia  prae- 
mineret." 

4.  nomen  Augusti.  First  assumed 
by  Octavianus  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  of  the  senate  on  Jan.  16,  27  B.c. 
Afterwards  conferred  on  his  successors. 
Vitellius  at  flrst  declined  it,  ii.  90. 

4.  omnee  principum  honores.  Such 
as  that  of  being  pontifex  maximus  and 
imperator. 
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adnitentibus  cunctis  abolere  convicia  ac  probra,  quae  promisce  5 
iacta  haesisse  animo  eius  nemo  sensit:  omisisset  offensas  an 
distulisset,  brevitate  imperii  in  incerto  fuit  Otho  cruento 
adhuc  foro  per  stragem  iacentium  in  Capitolium  atque  inde  in 
Palatium  vectus  concedi  corpora  sepulturae  cremarique  permisit 
Pisonem  Verania  uxor  ac  frater  Scribonianus,  Titum  Vinium  10 
Crispina  filia  composuere,  quaesitis  redemptisque  capitibus, 
quae  venalia  interfectores  servaverant 

48.  Piso  unum  et  tricesimum  aetatis  annum  explebat, 
fama  meliore  quam  fortuna.  Fratres  eius  Magnum  Claudius, 
Crassum  Nero  interfecerant ;  ipse  diu  exul,  quadriduo  Caesar, 
properata  adoptione  ad  hoc  tantum  maiori  fratri  praelatus  est, 
ut  prior  occideretur.  Titus  Vinius  quinquaginta  septem  annos  5 
variis  moribus  egit  Pater  illi  praetoria  familia,  maternus  avus 
e  proscriptis.  Prima  militia  infamis  legatum  Calvisium  Sabinum 
habuerat,  cuius  uxor  mala  cupidine  visendi  situm  castrorum  per 
noctem  militari  habitu  ingressa,  cum  vigilias  et  cetera  militiae 
munia  eadem  lascivia  temerasset,  in  ipsis  principiis  stuprum  10 
ausa  ;  et  criminis  huius  reus  Titus  Vinius  arguebatur.  Igitur 
iussu  G.  Caesaris  oneratus  catenis,  mox  mutatione  temporum 


5.  adnltentibua  cunctia  abolere. 
Ciccro  does  not  use  nitor  and  its  com- 
pounds  with  an  infinitive,  but  Sallust  and 
Caesar  so  use  it 

9.  ooncedl  oorpora — permialt.  The 
bodies  are  those  of  Galba,  Piso,  and 
Vinius.  Permitto  is  followed  bv  an  in- 
finitive,  iv.  22,  "rapi  permisere. 

11.  quaeeitis  redemptisque  capiti- 
bus.  Plut.  Galb.  28,  reut  &  jrc^aXcut  (i* 
ovdh  tlx09  *™  XPV*0<Uf  H)r  ft&r  Ovwlov  rj 
Bvyarpl  SurxMuyr  xal  wtpraKocUaw  dpaxm 
luaw  aw48o9To,  t^p  8i  Ilc&rwof  ^  yvrlj 
tXafiev  Ovtparla  8cq0cc<ra.  For  a  subse- 
rjuent  account  of  Verania,  see  Plin.  Epp. 
ii.  20. 

48.  1.  explebat  "  Was  on  the  point 
of  completing." 

2.  Magnum  Olaudius,  Craesum 
Nero.  Of  Magnus's  death  no  details, 
beyond  the  fact  of  it,  are  known.  The 
other  brother,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus 
Frugi,  was  accused  by  Regulus  and  put 
to  death  towards  the  end  of  Nero's  reign  ; 
see  iv.  42,  and  Plin.  Epp.  i.  5,  3. 

4.  maiori  fratrL  This  was  Crassus 
Scribonianus.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter  as  having  buried  his  brother,  and 
in  iv.  39  as  declining  the  overtures  of 
Antonius  Primus  to  make  him  emperor. 


6.  maternua  avue  e  proecriptis. 
Dio,  xlvii.  7,  tells  how  a  Titus  Vinius 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  was  saved  by 
the  cleverness  and  devotion  of  his  wife, 
Tanusia.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  T.  Vinius, 
and  that  Titus  Vinius  had  through  adop- 
tion  or  in  some  other  way  taken  his  name. 

7.  Calvielus  Sabinua  was  consul 
under  Tiberius,  26  A.D.,  Ann.  iv.  46. 
Caius  was  his  praenomen.  He  was  kgatus 
of  Pannonia  under  the  emperor  Caius. 
On  his  retura  from  this  command  he  and 
his  wife  were  accused  of  the  misconduct 
here  mentioned  and  committed  suicide, 
Dio,  lix.  18. 

10.  temeraeeet.  Heraeus  Umptasset. 
The  Roman  feeling  against  women  taking 
any  part  in  miktary  afTairs  was  very 
strong,  see  Ann.  i.  69 ;  ii.  55 ;  iii.  33, 
so  that  Tacitus  may  well  have  used  the 
strong  word  tenurasset.  He  employs 
intemerata  of  a  camp  kept  safe  from 
mutiny,  iv.  58,  and  temerata  of  the  camp 
in  Pannonia  which  had  been  disfpaced 
by  the  mutiny  of  the  legions,  Ann.  1.  30. 

10.  in  ipeis  prindpiis.  The  principia, 
where  the  eagle  and  standards,  the  ^ods 
of  the  legions,  were  kept,  had  a  religious 
sanctity  attaching  to  it 
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dimissus,  cursu  honorum  inoffenso  legioni  post  praeturam  prae- 
positus    probatusque,    servili    deinceps    probro    respersus    est, 

15  tanquam  scyphum  aureum  in  convivio  Claudii  furatus;  et 
Claudius  postera  die  soli  omnium  Vinio  fictilibus  ministrari 
iussit  Sed  Vinius  proconsul&tu  Galliam  Narbonensem  severe 
integreque  rexit,  mox  Galbae  amicitia  in  abruptum  tractus, 
audax  callidus  promptus  et,  prout  animum  intendisset,  pravus 

20  aut  industrius  eadem  vi.     Testamentum  Titi  Vini  magnitudine 

opum  inritum,  Pisonis  supremam  voluntatem  paupertas  firmavit. 

49.  Galbae  corpus  diu  neglectum  et  licentia  tenebrarum 

plurimis    ludibriis    vexatum    dispensator    Argius,   e    prioribus 

servis,  humili  sepultura  in  privatis  eius  hortis  contexit     Caput 

per    lixas    calonesque   suffixum    laceratumque    ante    Patrobii 

5  tumulum  (libertus  is  Neronis  punitus  a  Galba  fuerat)  postera 

*  demum  die  repertum  et  cremato  iam  corpori  admixtum  est 

Hunc  exitum  habuit  Servius  Galba,  tribus  et  septuaginta  annis 

quinque  principes  prospera  fortuna  emensus  et  alieno  imperio 

felicior  quam  suo.     Vetus  in  familia  nobilitas,  magnae  opes: 

10  ipsi  medium  ingenium,  magis  extra  vitia  quam  cum  virtutibus. 


13.  cursu  honorum  inofibnso.  "With 
an  unbroken  rise  in  office  " — the  quaestor- 
ship,  the  aedileship,  the  praetorship,  the 
command  of  a  legion,  would  be  the 
regular  course. 

14.  Bervili  probro — respersus  est, 
tanquam.  Tanquam  gives  simply  the 
substance  of  the  charge  without  expressing 
any  view  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  The 
pilfering  habits  of  slaves  were  a  proverb, 
nence  servili  probro.  It  was  quite  like 
Claudius's  humour  to  serve  him  with 
earthenware. 

17.  proconBulatu  is  corrected  into 
proconsul  by  Muretus,  into  proconsuU  by 
Halm.  Gallia  Narbonensis  was  one 
of  the  senatorial  provinces. 

18.  in  abruptum  tractus.  "  Dragged 
on  the  downward  road."  His  position  of 
influence  with  Galba  was  too  much  for 
his  virtue.  Others  explain  it,  "  raised  to 
a  dangerous  height,  to  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice." 

19.  pravus  aut  lndustrius  eadem 
vt  "  Depraved  or  devoted  to  duty  with 
the  same  force  of  character." 

49.  2.  plurimifl  ludibrils  vexatum. 
••  Exposed  to  many  indignities  from  the 
iicense  which  night  gives." 

2.  dispensator  Argius,  e  prioribus 
(others  primoribus)  servis.  If  we  read 
prioribus,  it  will  mean  that  Argius  was 


one  of  Galba's  slaves  before  he  became 
emperor  ;  if  primoribusy  it  is  a  reference 
to  the  important  post  the  dispensator  or 
olKwdftot  filled.  Flutarch  calls  him  a 
freedman  which,  perhaps,  gives  some 
countenance  to  the  reading  prioribus. 
He  gives  his  name  as  'Apyeiot. 

3.  caput  per  lixas  oalonesque  suf- 
flxum.  The  lixae  were  camp  followers 
who  made  a  trade  of  selling  thmgs  to  the 
soldiers.  Calones  were  soldiers'  servants 
(for  caballoties).  Suetonius,  Galb.  20, 
says,  "  caput  Galbae  ille(Otho)  lixis  calo- 
nibusque  donavit,  qui  hasta  suffixum  non 
sine  ludibrio  circum  castra  portarunt." 

4.  Patrobil.  He  was  one  of  the  more 
infamous  of  Nero's  freedmen,  see  iL  95. 
Suetonius  says  that  it  had  been  bought 
from  the  sutlers  by  a  freedman  of  Patro- 
bius,  and  that  he  had  thrown  it  awav  at  the 
spot  where  his  master  had  been  killed. 

8.  quinque  prinoipes — emensus. 
"Having  passed  through  the  rei^nsof." 
The  word  is  properly  used  of  a  journey 
which  a  man  has  completed.  The  five 
emperors  were  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero. 

10.  medium  ingrenlum,  xnaffls  extra 
vitia.  ll  Neutral,"  i.e.  midway  between 
virtue  and  vice.  For  extra  in  the  sense  of 
"free  from,"  see  Ag.  8,  "extra  invidiam 
nec  extra  gloriam  erat.' 
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Famae  nec  incuriosus  nec  venditator ;  pecuniae  alienae  non 
appetens,  suae  parcus,  publicae  avarus.  Amicorum  liberto- 
rumque,  ubi  in  bonos  incidisset,  sine  reprehensione  patiens,  si 
mali  forent,  usque  ad  culpam  ignarus.  Sed  claritas  natalium 
et  metus  temporum  obtentui,  ut  quod  segnitia  erat  sapientia  15 
vocaretur.  Dum  vigebat  aetas,  militari  laude  apud  Germanias 
floruit  Pro  consule  Africam  moderate,  iam  senior  citeriorem 
Hispaniam  pari  iustitia  continuit,  maior  privato  visus,  dum 
privatus  fuit,  et  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset 
50.  Tfepidam  urbem  ac  simul  atrocitatem  recentis  sceleris 
simul  veteres  Othonis  mores  paventem  novus  insuper  de  Vitellio 
nuntius  exterruit  ante  caedem  Galbae  suppressus,  ut  tantum 
superioris  Germaniae  exercitum  descivisse  crederetur.  Tum 
duos  omnium  mortalium  impudicitia  ignavia  luxuria  deterrimos  5 
velut  ad  perdendum  imperium  fataliter  electos  non  senatus 
modo  et  eques,  quis  aliqua  pars  et  cura  rei  publicae,  sed  volgus 
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11.  famae — incuriosus.  "  Indifferent 
to. "  Famae  is  probably  a  gcnitive,  though 
Tacitus  also  uses  incuriosus  with  the 
dative. 

11.  peounlae  alienae  non  appetens, 
suae  parcus.  He  is  here  copying  Sall. 
Cat.  v.  4,  "  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus." 

13.  sine  reprehensione  patiens. 
"  Was  blamelessly  forbearing  with." 

13.  sl  mali  forent.  Fortnt  in  Cicero 
is  only  used  in  a  proper  hypothetical 
clause.  Here  where  the  verb  corresponds 
to  el  with  the  optative  to  express  inde- 
finite  frequency  he  would  have  used  essent. 

14.  ignarus.  "  Shutting  his  eyes  to;" 
so  Ann.  xi.  13. 

14.  sed  clarltas  natalhim  et  metus 
temporum.  The  Sulpicii  were  one  of 
the  great  famiiies  of  Rome,  and  Galba  was 
also  descended  from  the  Lutatian  house. 
Metus  temporum,  "the  fear  the  times 
inspired  "  when  any  eminence  was  marked 
out  for  destruction.  Tacitus  has  accumu- 
lated  instances  in  the  Annals.  For  nata- 
/ium,  meaning  descent,  see  Ag.  6, 
"splendidis  natalibus  ortum,"and  iv.  15, 
"claritate  natalium  insignis."  For  the 
sentiment»  see  Ag.  6,  "  gnarus  sub  Nerone 
temporum  quibus  inertia  pro  sapientia 
fuit." 

16.  apud  Qermanias  floruit.  Tacitus 
uses  apud  with  the  names  of  countries  and 
cities,  particularly  in  the  Annals  ;  the  use 
is  rare  in  earlier  writers,  Furn.  Int.  v. 
§  57.  Galba  was  appointed  after  his  first 
consuiship  coramander  in  Germany  by 


Caius,  and  carried  on  war  afgainst  the 
Chatti.  He  had  coramand  m  Africa 
under  Claudius,  in  Spain  under  Nero,  Dio 
lx.  8 ;  Suet.  Galba  7,  8  ;  Plut.  G.  3.  The 
estimate  of  his  character  is  just  and  dis- 
criminating.  He  was  a  type  of  the 
better  class  of  the  Roraan  nobles  of  his 
day ;  harsh  and  cruel,  but  upright  in  a 
way,  and  a  capable  subordinate,  though 
not  equal  to  supreme  command  or  the 
burden  of  empire. 

60.  2.  paventem.  Sallust,  Livy, 
Horace,  and  Tacitus,  use  this  verb  transi- 
tively  ;  in  Cicero  it  is  always  intransitive. 

2.  novus  insuper  de  ViteUio  nun- 
tius.  The  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  4th 
and  22d  legions  in  Upper  Germany  had 
reached  Rome  before  Piso's  adoption,  and 
had  been  alluded  to  by  Galba  in  nis  speech 
to  the  praetorians,  c  16;  but  no  certain 
tidings  had  yet  come  about  Vitellius's 
attitude  or  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
in  Lower  Germany;  c.  14,  "auanquam 
nihil  adhuc  de  Vitellio  certum.' 

4.  exercitum  descivisse  crederetur. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  out  from  M.  whether 
um  or  us  is  the  reading  intended  ;  either 
construction  can  be  paralleled  in  Tacitus. 
The  impersonal  use,  Ann.  ii.  69,  "quis 
creditur  animas  numinibus  infernis  sac- 
rari ;"  the  personal  use,  c  78,  "creditus 
est  etiam  de  celebranda  Neronis  memoria 
agitavisse." 

7.  quis  aliqua  pars — volffus  quo- 
quo.  For  this  disparaging  wav  of  speak- 
ing  of  the  populace  and  their  want  of 
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quoque  palam  maerere.     Nec  iam  recentia  saevae  pacis  exempla, 
sed   repetita  bellorum   civilium   memoria   captam   totiens  suis 

10  exercitibus  urbem,  vastitatem  Italiae,  direptiones  provinciarum, 
Pharsaliam  Philippos  et  Perusiam  ac  Mutinam,  nota  publicarum 
cladium  nomina,  loquebantur.  Prope  eversum  orbem,  etiam 
cum  de  principatu  inter  bonos  certaretur ;  sed  mansisse  G. 
Iulio,  mansisse  Caesare  Augusto  victore  imperium  ;  mansuram 

15  fuisse  sub  Pompeio  Brutoque  rem  publicam.  Nunc  pro  Othone 
an  pro  Vitellio  in  templa  ituros  ?  utrasque  impias  preces,  utraque 
detestanda  vota  inter  duos,  quorum  bello  solum  id  scires, 
deteriorem  fore  qui  vicisset  Erant  qui  Vespasianum  et  arma 
Orientis   augurarentur,  et  ut  potior   utroque   Vespasianus,  ita 

20  bellum  aliud  atque  alias  clades  horrebant  Et  ambigua  de 
Vespasiano  fama  solusque  omnium  ante  se  principum  in  melius 
mutatus  est 

51.  Nunc    initia    causasque    motus    Vitelliani    expediam. 
Caeso  cum  omnibus  copiis  Iulio  Vindice  ferox  praeda  gloriaque 
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interest  in  public  affairs,  see  in/ra,  c.  89, 
"curarum  communium  expers  populus 
and  iv.  48,  "volgum  alimenta  m  dies 
mercari  solitum,  cui  una  ex  republica 
annonae  cura." 

8.  saevae  pacis.  "A  bloodstained 
peace ; "  compare  the  description  of  the 
period  as  "saeculum  ipsa  pace  saevum," 
c.  2. 

1 1.  Pharaallam,  Phllippoe,  et  Peru- 
aiam  ao  Mutlnam.  These  were  the 
most  noted  battles  of  the  civil  wars,  but 
they  are  not  given  in  their  historical  order. 
Pharsalia  was  fought  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  B.c.  48 ;  Philippi  between 
Octavianus  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C. 
42 ;  Perusia  between  Octavianus  and 
L.  Antonius,  brother  of  Marcus,  B.C.  41  ; 
Mutina  between  Hirtius  and  Pansa  and 
Antony,  B.c.  43. 

14.  imperium— rem  pubUcam.  For 
this  use  of  the  words  as  almost  equivalent 
to  empire  and  republic,  see  above,  c.  16, 
1 ,  2.  The  view  that  Pompey,  if  victori- 
ous,  would  have  restored  the  Republic  is, 
to  say  the  least,  problematical. 

16.  ituros.  The  regular  acc.  with  the 
infinitive  in  rhetorical  questions  in  the 
ist  and  3d  persons  in  oratio  obliqua, 
as  in  ii.  48  ;  ii.  75.  The  future  is  used 
to  represent  the  future  of  oratio  recta  = 
"shallwego?" 

17.  inter  duoe.  "When  the  choice 
lies  between  two"  =  cum   duo  essent. 


quorum  beUo  =  "  in   a  war  between 
whom." 

18.  Vespasianum — aufirurarentur. 
"Talked  darkly  of  Vespasian  and  the 
armies  of  the  East,"  i.e.  that  which  Ves- 
pasian  commanded  in  Tudaea  and  the 
forces  of  Syria  under  Mucianus.  ut — 
ita  =  "  though,  stilL"  The  second  clause, 
as  Madvig  points  out,  is  used  to  limit  and 
qualify  the  first,  §  444,  obs.  3. 

20.  amblffua  de  Vespasiano  fama. 
"  Vespasian  had  but  a  doubtful  repute." 
His  conduct  in  Africa  had  given  grave 
grounds  for  apprehension,  "proconsu- 
latum  famosum  invisumque  Vespasianus 
egerat,"  ii.  97. 

21.  omnlum  ante  se  prinoipum. 
This  is  an  imitation  of  a  Greek  construc- 
tion,  and  illogical,  Hke  Milton's  phrase, 
"fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve.  We 
might  turn  it,  "in  contrast  to  all  his  pre- 
decessors  on  the  throne,  he  alone  changed 
for  the  better."  Ausonius  (Tetrast.  16) 
has  put  the  sentiment  into  verse,  "olim 
qui  dubiam  privato  in  tempore  famam, 
rarum  aliis  princeps  transtuht  in  melius." 

61.  1.  expediam.  Poetical  and  Ver- 
gilian  for  cxponam,  Georg.  iv.  150;  often 
m  Tacitus. 

2.  caeao  oum — Iulio  Vindice.  For 
Vindex  and  the  suppression  of  his  revolt, 
see  c.  6,  note  on  line  13. 

2.  ferox.  "  Elated  by."  So  iii.  77, 
"secundis  ferox." 
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exercitus,  ut  cui  sine  labore  ac  periculo  ditissimi  belli  victoria 
evenisset,  expeditionem  et  aciem,  praemia  quam  stipendia  male- 
bat     Diu  infructuosam  et  asperam  militiam  toleraverant  in-    5 
genio   loci    caelique    et    severitate    disciplinae,  quam   in   pace 
incxorabilem     discordiae    civium    resolvunt,    paratis    utrimque 
corruptoribus  et  perfidia  inpunita.     Viri  arma  equi  ad  usum 
et  ad   decus  supererant     Sed  ante  bellum  centurias   tantum 
suas  turmasque  noverant ;  exercitus  finibus  provinciarum  dis-  10 
cernebantur.      Tum    adversus    Vindicem    contractae    legiones 
seque    et    Gallias    expertae   quaerere    rursus    arma    novasque 
discordias ;  nec  socios,  ut  olim,  sed  hostes  et  victos  vbcabant 
Nec  deerat  pars  Galliarum,  quae  Rhenum  accolit,  easdem  partes 
secuta  ac  tum   acerrima  instigatrix  adversum  Galbianos :  hoc  15 
enim    nomen    fastidito    Vindice    indiderant     Igitur    Sequanis 
Aeduisque   ac   deinde,  prout  opulentia  civitatibus  erat,  infensi 
expugnationes  urbium,  populationes  agrorum,  raptus  penatium 
hauserunt  animo,  super  avaritiam    et    arrogantiam,  praecipua 
validiorum  vitia,  contumacia  Gallorum    inritati,  qui  remissam  20 
sibi  a  Galba  quartam  tributorum  partem  et  publice  donatos  in 


4.  expeditionem  et  aciem.  We  must 
supplv  cupiebat  from  maiebat.  Heraeus 
would  alter  this  into  expeditionum  feraci- 
um  dependent  on  fraemia  ;  but  there  is 
not  sumcient  justincation  for  the  change. 
We  have  several  references  inTacitus  to  the 
supposed  wealth  of  the  Gallic  provinces ; 
see  espedally  iv.  17,  note  on  hne  27. 

5.  ingenlo  loci  caelique.  Cf.  ii. 
80,  "  Germanica  hiberna  caelo  ac  labori- 
bus  dura."  Ingenium  is  used  for  the 
"character"  of  inanimate  objects  only 
by  Sallust  and  later  writers. 

8.  ad  usum  et  ad  decus  supererant. 
"  Had  in  abundance  for  use  and  for 
show."  He  says  below,  c.  57,  that  they 
had  belts  and  trappings,  and  their  arms 
gaily  adorned  with  silver.  Ritter  sug- 
gests  dedecus,  but  the  expression  that  they 
had  abundance  of  arms  to  disgrace  them- 
selves  with  would  be  very  harsh  even  in 
Tacitus.  For  superesse%  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  have  in  abundance, "  see  Ann.  xiv.  54, 
"superest  tibi  robur." 

9.  ante  bellum — discernebantur, 
i.e.  before  the  war  with  Vindex  the  two 
armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  were 
kept  separate  by  being  confined  within 
the  Hmits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
For  the  eflect  which  the  isolation  of  the 
various  armies  had  in  proraoting  discipline 
and  good  order    see  above,  c  9,  "sed 


longis  spatiis  discreti  exercitus,  quod 
saluberrimum  est  ad  continendam  mili- 
tarera  fidem,  nec  vitiis  nec  viribus  misce- 
bantur." 

12.  seque  et  Oalllas  expertae.  "And 
had  learnt  their  own  power  and  that  of 
the  Gauls,"  i.e.  their  own  superiority  to 
the  Gauls.  For  this  use  of  que  et=rt  tcal, 
see  iv.  34 ;  Ann.  i.  34. 

14.  neo  deerat.  Translate  "That 
part  of  Gaul  which  borders  on  the  Rhine 
was  not  behindhand  in  espousing  the 
same  cause,  and  in  acting  at  that  time  as 
their  most  energetic  instigators  against 
the  Galbiani."  We  have  an  exactly 
parallel  construction  above,  c.  23,  "nec 
deerat  Ptolemaeus  —  instinctor/  The 
Lingones,  Remi,  and  Treveri  were  the 
three  chief  Gallic  tribes  in  the  quarter 
referred  to.  The  Sequani  are  in  Franche 
Comte*  round  Besan^on,  the  Aedui  are 
Uieir  neighbours  round  Autun. 

17.  ao  delnde  =  almost  ac  relu/uis. 

19.  hauaerunt  animo.  "Theyfilled 
their  imagination  with."  The  phrase  is 
Venzilian,  Aen.  x.  648,  "animo  spem 
turbidus  hausit  inanem." 

21.  et  publioe  donatos.  "  Had  been 
rewarded  as  a  state,"  publice  being  in 
opposition  to  privatim  ;  so  c  66,  "  pub- 
lice  tamen  armis  multati."  This  most 
likely  refers  to  the  present  which  Galba 
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ignominiam  exercitus  iactabant  Accessit  callide  volgatum, 
temere  creditum  decumari  legiones  et  promptissimum  quemque 
centurionum  dimitti.  Undique  atroces  nuntii,  sinistra  ex  urbe 
25  fama;  infensa  Lugdunensis  colonia  et  pertinaci  pro  Nerone  fide 
fecunda  rumoribus.  Sed  plurima  ad  fingendum  credendumque 
materies  in  ipsis  castris  pdio  metu  et,  ubi  vires  suas  respexerant, 
securitate. 

52.  Sub  ipsas  superioris  anni  kalendas  Decembres  Aulus 
Vitellius  inferiorem  Germaniam  ingressus  hibema  legionum 
cum  cura  adierat  Redditi  plerisque  ordines,  remissa  ignominia, 
adlevatae  notae ;  plura  ambitione,  quaedam  iudicio,  in  quibus 
5  sordes  et  avaritiam  Fontei  Capitonis  adimendis  adsignandisve 
militiae  ordinibus  integre  mutaverat  Nec  consularis  legati 
mensura,  sed  in  maius  omnia  accipiebantur.     Et  ut  Vitellius 


had  made  them  of  lands  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Lingones  and  Treveri,  see  ' 
below,  c  53.  There  may  be  also  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  bestowal  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship,  mentioned  in  c.  8.  in  ignominiam 
exercitus  iactabant.  These  words 
should  be  taken  closely  together  :  "  they 
boasted  by  way  of  casting  a  slur  on  the 
army." 

22.  oallide  volffatum,  temere  ore- 
ditum.  The  neuter  participle  is  used  as 
nominativeto  theverb  again  inG.  31,  "aliis 
Germanorum  populisusurpatum  raro  apud 
Chattos  in  consensum  vertit." 

23.  promptlesimum  quemque.  "AU 
the  most  energetic;"  so  Ag.  3,  "promp- 
tissimus  quiscjue  servitia  principis  inter- 
cedit." 

25.  infensa — rumoribus.  These 
words  are  somewhat  ambiguous.  They 
may  mean  either  "Lyons  was  hostile,  and 
from  the  constancy  of  its  attachment  to 
Nero  was  prolific  in  rumours,"  or  "the 
hostility  of  Lyons  and  its  steady  loyalty 
to  Nero  made  it  prolific  in  rumours."  The 
flrst  is  to  be  preferred.  Lyons  was  de- 
voted  to  Nero  because  he  had  contributed 
4,000,000  sesterces  towards  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  the  town  when  it  was  burnt 
down,  Ann.  xvi.  13.  pro  Nerone. 
Tacitus  is  fond  of  this  use  of  pro ;  see 
c.  70,  "pro  Othone  fides." 

27.  et  —  securitate.  Et  after  an 
asyndeton  marks  a  contrast  and  a  climax. 

62.  1.  superiorifl  anni,  i.e.  68  A.D., 
so  that  he  had  been  now  in  the  province 
for  just  a  month. 

2.  inferiorem  Oermaniam.  Lower 
Germany  was  the  more  northern  province, 


that  lower  down  the  Rhine.  It  included 
what  is  now  Belgium  and  part  of  Holland, 
vLuxemburg,  and  the  country  round 
Cologne.  The  boundary  between  it  and 
Upper  Germany  was  between  Andernach 
and  Remagen,  near  Brohl,  so  that  Coblenz 
and  Bingen  fell  to  the  upper,  Bonn  and 
Cologne  to  the  lower  provmce. 

2.  hiberna — adierat.  "Had  made 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  winter  quarters 
of  the  legions."  The  winter  quarters 
were  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince,  the  troops  being  either  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants  or  having  barracks 
erected  for  them.  The  chief  camp  and 
military  capital  of  the  whole  district  was 
Vetera  Castra,  near  Wesel,  on  the  Rhine. 

3.  redditi  ordines,  remiasa  igno- 
minia,  adlevatae  notae.  These  re- 
present  the  three  chief  forms  of  military 
punishment :  degradation  or  loss  of  rank, 
discharge  for  Dad  conduct,  different 
brands  of  infamy,  such  as  inferior  rations, 
loss  of  uniform,  bad-conduct  badges,  out- 
post  duty,  etc. 

4.  plura  ambitione — mutaverat. 
Translate  "  He  acted  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  curry  favour,  sometimes  with  judg- 
ment,  in  cases  where  he  had  honestly 
departed  from  the  avarice  and  meanness 
which  had  characterised  Capito's  conduct 
in  assigning  or  suspending  military  rank." 
sordes  is  to  be  preferred  to  sorcUm  as  a 
correction  of  the  reading  of  M.,  sorde,  for 
though  the  singular  is  sometimes  found, 
it  is  never  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

7.  menaura.  May  be  either  the 
nominative,  in  which  case  we  must  supply 
erait  or  more  probably  the  ablative,  in 
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apud    severos    humilis,  ita   comitatem    bonttatemque  faventes 
vocabant,  quod  sine  modo,  sine  iudicio  donaret  sua,  largiretur 
aliena  ;  simul  aviditate  imperandi  ipsa  yitia  pro  virtutibus  inter-  10 
pretabantur.     Multi  in  utroque  exercitu  sicut  modesti  quietique, 
ita  mali  et  strenui.     Sed  profusa  cupidine  et  insigni  temeritate 
legati  legionum  Alienus  Caecina  et  Fabius  Valens ;  e  quibus 
Valens    infensus    Galbae,    tanquam    detectam    a    se   Verginii 
cunctationem,    oppressa    Capitonis    consilia    ingrate    tulisset,  15 
instigare  Vitellium  ardorem  militum  ostentans :  ipsum  celebri 
ubique    fama,  nullam    in   Flacco    Hordeonio  moram ;    adfore 
Britanniam,   secutura   Germanorum    auxilia ;    male   fidas  pro- 
vincias,  precarium  seni  imperium  et  brevi  transiturum.     Pan- 
deret    modo    sinum  et   venienti  Fortunae  occurreret      Merito  20 
dubitasse  Verginium  equestri  familia,  ignoto  patre,  inparem,  si 
recepisset  imperium,  tutum,  si  recusasset     Vitellio  tres  patris 


which  case  it  must  be  coupled  with  acci- 
piebaniur. 

8.  apud  severoe  humilis  =  "de- 
meaned  himself  in  the  judgment  of  the 
stern."  Notice  how  completely  humilis 
is  used  by  Tacitus  as  a  term  of  censure. 
Suetonius  gives  as  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  he  deraeaned  himself  his  kissing 
and  being  hail-fellow-well-met  with  all  the 
common  soldiers  and  even  the  muleteers. 

8.  bonltatemque.  "Good-hearted- 
ness,"  "  liberality."  He  showed  this  in 
what  follows,  squandering  his  own  pro- 
perty,  and  scattering  broadcast  the  state 
funds  he  had  to  administer. 

10.  avidltate  imperandi.  This  is  the 
reading  of  M.,  but,  as  it  can  hardly  mean 
"  in  their  greed  to  exercise  power  which 
the  sluggishness  of  Vitellius,  if  made  em- 
peror,  would  enable  them  to  exercise," 
various  emendations  have  been  suggested. 
Nipperdey  suggests  imperi  dandi,  and  is 
followed  by  Heraeus.  Meises,  with  less 
probability,  ei  parendi. 

11.  multL  Note  the  force  gained  by 
the  emphatic  position  of  this  word.  Many 
as  were  the  loyal  and  quiet  in  either 
army,  there  were  as  many  ill-disposed 
and  restless. 

13.  legatl  leffionum.  Valens  was 
Ugatus  Ugionis  (probably  of  the  fourth 
legion)  in  the  lower,  Caedna  (legate  of 
the  first  legion)  in  the  upper  province. 
The  office  of  Ugatus  Ugionis  was  gener- 
ally  held  just  after  the  praetorship,  some- 
times  before  it  The  Ugati  Ugionum  acted 
also  as  vicegerents  in  the  province  under 
the  Ugatus  Augusti. 


14.  tanquam  —  ingrate  tulieeet. 
"  On  the  ground  that  he  had  showed  no 
gratitude  for  his  detection  of  Verginius's 
hesitation,  or  his  suppression  of  Capito's 
designs."  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  Valens  had  divulged  to  Galba  Ver- 
ginius's  hesitation.  Verginius  had  hesi- 
tated  whether  he  should  seize  the  empire 
himself  or  hand  it  over  to  Galba.  Valens 
had  caused  Capito  to  be  slain  without 
orders  from  Galba  (see  c.  7). 

17.  nullam — moram.  "No  ground 
for  hesitating  in  Hordeonius  Flaccus." 
He  was  the  legate  of  Upper  Germany,  and 
had  no  energy  or  authority.  For  the  tise 
of  morat  see  c.  59,  "  nec  in  Raetids  copiis 
mora." 

18.  Oermanorum  auxilia,  i.e.  the 
ds-Rhenane  Germans.  These  were  a 
powerful  body,  particularly  the  Batavian 
cohorts. 

19.  preoarium  eenl  imperium. 
Precarium  is  thus  defined  by  Ulpian, 
Dig.  xliii.  26, 1,  "  precarium  est  quod*pre- 
cibus  petenti  utendum  conceditur  tamdiu 
quamaiu  is,  qui  concessit,  patitur."  The 
soldiers  had  given  Galba  his  throne ;  the 
soldiers  might  take  it  away  again. 

19.  panderet  modo  sinum.  "Let 
him  only  open  his  arms  and  clasp  the 
fortune  which  is  coming  to  him."  The 
metaphor  is  that  of  catching  it  in  his 
outspread  toga,  not  of  spreading  his  sails 
for  it 

22.  tree  patrle  coneulatus.  Hehad 
been  consul  in  34  a.d.  with  Paulus 
Fabius  Persicus;  and  aeain  in  43  A.D. 
and  46  A.D.,  being  on  Uiese  two  latter 
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consulatus,  censuram,  collegium  Caesaris  et  inponere  iam  pridem 
imperatoris  dignationem  et  auferre  privati  securitatem. 

53.  Quatiebatur  his  segne  ingenium,  ut  concupisceret  magis 
quam  ut  speraret.  At  in  superiore  Germania  Caecina  decorus 
iuventa,  corpore  ingens,  animi  inmodicus,  scito  sermone,  erecto 
incessu    studia    militum    inlexerat       Hunc    iuvenem    Galba, 

5  quaestorem  in  Baetica  inpigre  in  partes  suas  transgressum, 
legioni  praeposuit ;  mox  compertum  publicam  pecuniam  aver- 
tisse  ut  peculatorem  flagitari  iussit  Caecina  aegre  passus 
miscere  cuncta  et  privata  volnera  rei  publicae  malis  operire 
statuit     Nec  deerant  in  exercitu  semina  discordiae,  quod  et 

10  bello  adversus  Vindicem  universus  adfuerat  nec  nisi  occiso 
Nerone  translatus  in  Galbam  atque  in  eo  ipso  sacramento 
vexillis  inferioris  Germaniae  praeventus  erat  Et  Treveri  ac 
Lingones,  quasque  alias  civttates  atrocibus  edictis  aut  damno 
finium  Galba  perculerat,  hibernis  legionum  propius  miscentur ; 

15  unde  seditiosa  colloquia  et  inter  paganos  corruptior  miles,  et  in 
Verginium  favor  cuicumque  alii  profuturus. 

54.  Miserat  civitas  Lingonum  vetere  instituto  dona  legioni- 
bus    dextras,   hospitii    insigne.      Legati    eorum    in    squalorem 


occasions  Claudius's  colleague.  He  was 
also  Claudius's  colleague  m  the  censor- 
ship,  Suet  Vit.  c.  2. 

53.  3.  oorpore  tagena  is  a  variation 
for  the  more  usual  ingcnti  corpore,  so 
Ann.  xiii.  8.  animl  inmodlcua.  This 
genitive  is  confined  to  later  prose  writers 
and  to  the  pocts.  We  have,  ii.  23, 
"promptus  animi;"  see  Madvig,  §  290, 
obs.  9. 

3.  Bcdto  sermone.  Corrected  for  cito 
in  M.  Cicero,  de  Nat  Deorum  i.  93,  has 
"scito  sermone  ct  Attico." 

5.  Baetioa  was  the  senatorial  province 
in  Southern  Spain.  Galba  was  himself  in 
command  of  tne  Tarraconensis. 

6.  mox — iuaslt.  "  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered  that  he  was  guilty  of  peculation, 
and  ordercd  him  to  be  irnpeached."  ut 
peculatorem.  He  would  be  tried  under 
the  Lex  Iulia  dc  peculatu.  avertlaae, 
likc  the  Greek  voc^L^odau.  oompertum 
is  the  accusative  before  flaffitari.  Flagi' 
tari  is  like  postulari. 

9.  diaoordiae.  "Mutiny;"  cf.  below, 
c.  60,  "eoque  discordiae  ventum."  The 
adjective  dtscors  is  used  for  "mutinous." 

12.  vexilliB — praeventua  erat.  "Had 
been  anticipated  bv  the  detachments  of 
Lower  Germany,"  t.t.  they  had  taken  the 


oath  to  Galba  before  them.  Praovcniois 
used  transitively,  Ann.  xiv.  7,  "  nisi  prae- 
veniretur  Agrippina. "  See  Ov.  Trist.  v.  4, 
32,  "auod  non  praeventum  morte  fuisse 
dolet.       For  vexUlum,  see  L  36. 

12.  Treveri.   The  Gauls  round  Treves. 

13.  LAngones.  Those  round  Langres 
and  Dijon. 

14.  propiufl  mlflcentur.  "Mingle 
more  freely  with,"  as  would  naturally  bc 
the  case  when  in  their  winter  cantonmcnts 
the  legions  were  quartercd  in  their 
midst 

15.  inter  paganoa.  Nearly  =  civil- 
ians ;  so  ii.  14,  88.  In  Dig.  xiv.  Tit. 
2,  "si  miles,  dum  pa^anus  erat,  fecerit 
testamentum,"  etc  This  refers  to  a  rather 
later  date,  when  recruiting  went  on  more 
freely  in  the  provinces.  With  profuturus 
we  must  supply  erat.  For  the  use  of 
cuicumque,  see  above,  c  11,  "Italia, 
cuicumque  servitio  exposita,  in  pretium 
belli  cessura  erat." 

54.  1.  cd vitafl  Lingonunx  Thename 
of  the  capital,  not  the  canton  at  large, 
now  Langres.  Cwitas  is  used  not  un- 
frequently  in  Tacitus  for  a  town,  see 
chaps.  63,  64,  etc. 

2.  dextrae,  hoflpitii  inaigne.  These 
dextrae  were  generally  made  in  silver, 
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maestitiamque  compositi  per  principia  per  contubernia  modo 
suas  iniurias  modo  vicinarum  civitatium  praemia  et,  ubi  pronis 
militum  auribus  accipiebantur,  ipsius  exercitus  pericula  et  con-    5 
tumelias  conquerentes  accendebant  animos.     Nec  procul  sedi- 
tione   aberant,   cum    Hordeonius  Flaccus   abire  legatos,  utque 
occultior   digressus  esset,  nocte  castris  excedere  iubet.     Inde 
atrox  rumor,  adfirmantibus  plerisque   interfectos  ac,  nisi   ipsi 
consulerent,  fore   ut  acerrimi  militum  et  praesentia  conquesti  10 
per  tenebras  et  inscitiam  ceterorum  occiderentur.     Obstringun- 
tur   inter    se   tacito  foedere   legiones ;    adsciscitur  auxiliorum 
miles,  primo  suspectus,  tanquam  circumdatis  cohortibus  alisque 
impetus    in    legiones    pararetur,    mox    eadem    acrius    volvens, 
faciliore   inter   malos   consensu  ad   bellum   quam   in   pace  ad  15 
concordiam. 

55.  Inferioris  tamen  Germaniae  legiones  sollemni  kalen- 
darum  Ianuariarum  sacramento  pro  Galba  adactae,  multa 
cunctatione  et  raris  primorum  ordinum  vocibus,  ceteri  silentio 
proximi  cuiusque  audaciam  expetantes,  insita  mortalibus  natura  ' 
propere  sequi  quae  piget  inchoare.  Sed  ipsis  legionibus  inerat  5 
diversitas  animorum.  Primani  quintanique  turbidi  adeo,  ut 
quidam  saxa  in  Galbae  imagines  iecerint :  quinta  decuma  ac 
sexta  decuma   legiones   nihil   ultra   fremitum   et  minas  ausae 


sometimes  in  bronze ;  they  are  often 
represented  on  coins.  We  nave  below, 
ii.  8,  "dextras  concordiae  insignia." 

3.  per  principia,  per  oontubernia. 
The  orBcers'  quarters  and  the  soldiers' 
tents. 

9.  ao  nisi  ipei  oonsulerent.  If  this, 
the  reading  of  M.,  be  adopted,  consuierent 
must  be  used  absolutely  =  "  were  on  their 
guard ;"  but  as  this  absolute  use  is  hardly 
found  elsewhere,  Heraeus,  following 
Halm,  would  read  sibi  ipsi,  and  quote* 
Ann.  i.  48,  "si  recenti  exemplo  sibi  ipsi 
consulerent." 

1 1.  per  tenebrae  et  inecitiam  cete- 
rorum = "under  cover  of  thedarkness  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
rest  This  use  oi  per  with  two  different 
words  in  two  different  senses  is  thoroughly 
Tacitean.  Cf.  ii.  88,  "cum  terrore  et 
armatorum  catervis  volitabant. "  For  per 
inscitiam,  see  ii.  88. 

13.  tanquam — alisque.  The  cohorts 
were  the  infantry,  the  alae  were  the 
horse,  of  the  allies.  It  appears  from  the 
present  passage  and  elsewhere  that  the 


allies  were  stationed  outside  the  regular 
camp. 

14.  mox  eadem  acrius  volvens. 
"  Afterwards  sharing  in  their  designs  with 
special  zeaL"  For  this  use  of  vclvens,  see 
Verg.  Aen.  L  305,  "  per  noctem  plurima 
volvens;"  and  below,  c  64,  "bellum 
volvebat." 

56.  1.  soUemni  kaL  Ianuar.  sacra- 
mento  adaotae.  It  had  become  usual 
ever  since  Tiberius's  time  for  the  legions 
to  take  afresh  each  year  on  the  ist  of 
January  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
reigning  emperor.  For  the  phrase  sacra- 
menio  adigerey  see  Ann.  i.  37,  "  Germani- 
cus  legiones  sacramento  adigit." 

3.  primorum  ordinum  here  seems  to 
mean  the  leading  tribunes  and  centurions ; 
each  tribune  swore  in  his  own  men. 

6.  primani  quintanique.  The  ist 
legion  was  quartered  at  Bonn,  which 
belonged  to  the  lower  province,  iv.  25 ; 
the  5th  at  Vetera,  iv.  35  ;  the  15U1  also 
at  vetera,  iv.  35;  the  i6th  at  Nove- 
sium,  iv.  26,  (Neuss)  considerably  nearer 
Cologne. 
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initium  erumpendi  circumspectabant  At  in  superiore  exercitu 
10  quarta  ac  duoetvicesima  legiones  isdem  hibernis  tendentes  ipso 
kalendarum  Ianuariarum  die  dirumpunt  imagines  Galbae,  quarta 
legio  promptius,  duoetvicensima  cunctanter,  mox  consensu. 
Ac  ne  reverentiam  imperii  exuere  viderentur,  senatus  populique 
Romani  obliterata  iam  nomina  sacramento  advocabant,  nullo 
15  legatorum  tribunorumve  pro  Galba  nitente,  quibusdam,  ut  in 
tumultu,  notabilius  turbantibus.  Non  tamen  quisquam  in 
modum  contionis  aut  suggestu  locutus :  neque  enim  erat  adhuc 
cui  inputaretur. 

56.  Spectator  flagitii  Hordeonius  Flaccus  consularis  legatus 
aderat,  non  compescere  ruentes,  non  retinere  dubios,  non 
cohortari  bonos  ausus,  sed  segnis  pavidus  et  socordia  innocens. 
Quattuor  centuriones  duoetvicensimae  legionis,  Nonius  Receptus, 
5  Donatius  Valens,  Romilius  Marcellus,  Calpurnius  Repentinus, 
cum  protegerent  Galbae  imagines,  impetu  militum  abrepti 
vinctique.  Nec  cuiquam  ultra  fides  aut  memoria  prioris  sacra- 
menti,  sed  quod  in  seditionibus  accidit,  unde  plures  erant, 
omnes  fuere. 

Nocte  quae  kalendas  Ianuarias  secuta  est  in  coloniam 
Agrippinensem  aquilifer  quartae  legionis  epulanti  Vitellio 
nuntiat  quartam  et  duoetvicensimam  legiones  proiectis  Galbae 
imaginibus  in  senatus  ac  populi  Romani  verba  iurasse.  Id 
sacramentum   inane   visum :    occupari   nutantem    fortunam    et 
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10.  quarta  ao  duoetvlceeima  le- 
ffiones  lisdem  hibernia  tendentea. 
They  were  quartered,  both  of  them,  at 
Mogontiacum  or  Mainz,  iv.  24,  37,  59. 

11.  dlrumpunt  imagines  Galbae. 
This  they  would  do  with  the  picks  with 
which  every  Roman  soldier  was  equipped. 

14.  obUterata  iam  nomlna.  "The 
now  long  disused  names,"  so  long  disused 
that  they  had  become  meaningless. 

15.  ut  in  tumultu,  notabUlua  tur- 
bantibus.  Notabilius  turoantioust  so 
Ann.  L  65,  "making  themselves  con- 
spicuous  for  uproar."  Ut=ut  fieri  solet 
in  tumidtu. 

16.  in  modum  contlonis  aut  sug- 
geatu  locutU8="addressed  them  in  a 
formal  harangue  or  firom  the  raised  plat- 
form."  Many  editors  have  inserted  pro, 
et  or  de  before'  suggestu,  but  Tacitus 
delights  in  this  absolute  use  of  the  abla- 
tive.  For  the  suggestus  in  the  camp,  see 
Ann.  i.  44,  and  above,  c.  36. 


18.  cui  inputaretur.  "Onwhoma 
claim  could  be  established  ; "  see  above, 
c.  38 ;  iii.  86. 

66.  1.  consularis  legatua.  The 
legates  might  be  either  consulares  or 
praetorii, 

2.  ruentee.  "Rushing  biindly  on 
into  mutiny ;"  so  Liv.  iii.  II,  "  accusator 
pati  reum  ruere." 

4.  duoetyioenaimae  legionia.  Quar- 
tered,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  at 
Mainz. 

7.  ultra.  "Anylonger."  SoAnn.i.  17, 
"  ne  ultra  sub  vexillis  tenerentur  prioris 
sacramenti."  They  no  longer  remem- 
bercd  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  Galba 
after  Neros  death. 

8.  unde.     "On  theside  on  which." 
10.   in    coloniam  Ajrrippinensem. 

To  this  Cologne,  formerly  Ara  Ubi- 
orum,  had  its  name  changed  in  the  year 
50  a.d.  in  honour  of  Agrippina,  Ann. 
xii.  27. 
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offerri  principem  placuit.     Missi  a  Vitellio  ad  legiones  lega-  15 
tosque,  qui  descivisse  a  Galba  superiorem  exercitum  nuntiarent : 
proinde  aut  bellandum  adversus  desciscentes  aut,  si  concordia 
et  pax  placeat,  faciendum  imperatorem  ;  et  minore  discrimine 
sumi  principem  quam  quaeri. 

57.  Proxima  legionis  primae  hiberna  erant  et  promptissimus 
e  legatis  Fabius  Valens.  Is  die  proximo  coloniam  Agrippi- 
nensem  cum  equitibus  legionis  auxiliariorumque  ingressus 
imperatorem  Vitellium  consalutavit  Secutae  ingenti  certamine 
eiusdem  provinciae  legiones ;  et  superior  exercitus  speciosis  5 
senatus  populique  Romani  nominibus  relictis  tertium  nonas 
Ianuarias  Vitellio  accessit :  scires  illum  priore  biduo  non 
penes  rem  publicam  fuisse.  Ardorem  exercituurh  Agrippi- 
nenses  Treveri  Lingones  aequabant  auxilta  equos  arma  pecuniam 
offerentes,  ut  quisque  corpore  opibus  ingenio  validus.  Nec  10 
principes  modo  coloniarum  aut  castrorum,  quibus  praesentia  ex 
affluenti  et  parfa  victoria  magnae  spes,  sed  manipuli  quoque  et 
gregarius  miles  viatica  sua  et  balteos  phalerasque,  insignia 
armorum  argento  decora,  loco  pecuniae  tradebant  instinctu 
et  impetu  et  avaritia.  15 


15.  ad  legiones  legatoeque,  i.e.  those 
of  Lower  Germany  where  Vitellius  was 
in  command. 

18.  et  xninore  dleortmlne.  The 
emphatic  position  of  these  words  marks 
them  as  the  virtual  predicate  of  the 
sentence.  "There  is  less  risk  in  taking 
an  emperor  (already  found)  than  in  look- 
ing  for  one."  So  we  have,  Ann.  i.  18, 
"Teviore  flagitio  legatum  interficietis 
quam  ab  imperatore  desciscitis." 

57.  1.  proxima  legionls  primae 
hiberna.  They  were  at  Bonn,  which 
belonged  to  the  lower  province ;  iv.  25, 
"  Bonnam  hiberna  primae  legionis."  Va- 
lens  would  seem  to  have  been  legate  of 
the  first  legion. 

3.  oum  equltibus  legionls.  To  each 
legion  there  was  a  sraall  force  of  Roman 
cavalry  attached,  distinct  from  the  aux- 
iliary  cavalry  ;  it  was  these  he  took  with 
him.  ingressus  has  been  rightly  sub- 
stituted  for  gressus,  the  reading  of  M. 

6.  tertlum  nonaa  Ianuarlas,  i.e.  on 
the  3d  of  January. 

7.  non  penes  rem  publioam  fulsse. 
Had  not  been  "in  the  power  of "  "  loyal 
to"  the  Republic  as  distinct  from  the 
Empire. 

9.  auxilia.  "  Personal  services."  The 

M 


plural  is  used,  because  many  different 
people  make  each  the  offer  ot  their  ser- 
vices.     See  Madvig,  §  50,  obs.  3. 

10.  ingenio.  "In  resource,"or  "inven- 
tiveness. "  By  the  principes  oaatrorum 
we  must  understand  pracfecti  castrorum, 
triouni,  etc.  Others  understand  cas- 
trorum  as  equivalent  to  castles,  fortified 
places  ;  but  this  is  unlikely. 

1 1.  quibus  praeaentla  ex  affluentL 
"  Who  had  resources  in  abundance  and 
to  spare."  Ex  affluenti  is  imitated  from 
the  Greek  ix  Tept<r<roO.  Tacitus  also  uses 
exfacili  as  an  adverb,  iii.  49. 

13.  viatica  sua.  "Their  readymoney." 
So  Ann.  i.  37,  "contracta  ex  viatico 
amicomm  ipsiusque  Caesaris  pecunia." 
The  soldiers  belts,  by  which  their  swords 
were  hung,  were  often  adorned  with  silver 
knobs.  The  phalerae  were  silver  orna- 
ments  or  medals,  hung  generally  on  the 
breast. 

14.  instlnctu  et  impetu  et  avaritia. 
Instinctu  may,  as  Orelli  contended,  tefer 
to  promptings  from  without ;  impctu>  en- 
thusiasm  from  within  ;  but  it  seeins  more 
probable  that  the  two  terms  are  nearly 
synonymous,  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 
So,  ii.  46,  we  have  "  furore  quodam  et 
instinctu  ;"   and  Ann.  xiv.  16,  "  impetu 
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58.  Igitur  laudata  milttum  alacritate  Vitellius  ministeria 
principatus  per  libertos  agi  solita  in  equites  Romanos  disponit ; 
vacationes  centurionibus  ex  fisco  numerat ;  saevitiam  militum 
plerosque   ad    poenam    exposcentium    saepius    adprobat,   raro 

5  simulatione  vinculorum  frustratur.  Pompeius  Propinquus  pro- 
curator  Belgicae  statim  interfectus ;  Iulium  Burdonem  Ger- 
manicae  classis  praefectum  astu  subtraxit  Exarserat  in  eum 
iracundia  exercitus,  tanquam  crimen  ac  mox  insidias  Fonteio 
Capitoni  struxisset.     Grata  erat  memoria  Capitonis ;  et  apud 

10  saevientes  occidere  palam,  ignoscere  non  nisi  fallendo  licebat 
Ita  in  custodia  habitus  et  post  victoriam  demum  stratis  iam 
militum  odiis  dimissus  est  Interim  ut  piaculum  obicitur 
centurio  Crispinus ;  sanguine  Capitonis  se  cruentaverat  eoque 
et  postulantibus  manifestior  et  punienti  vilior  fuit 

59.  Iulius  deinde  Civilis  periculo  exemptus,  praepotens 
inter  Batavos,  ne  supplicio  eius  ferox  gens  alienaretur.  Et 
erant  in  civitate  Lingonum  octo  Batavorum  cohortes,  quartae 
decimae   legionis  auxilia,  tum  discordia  temporum   a   legione 

5  digressae,   prout    inclinassent,  grande    momentum    sociae    aut 


et  instinctu,"  where  it  is  not  a  case  of 
promptings  from  without.  With  these, 
m  any  case,  avaritia  is  contrasted,  the 
secret  hopes  they  entertained  of  future 
recompense. 

68.  i.minlsteriaprincipatus.  "Ser- 
vices  in  the  imperial  household,"  such 
offices  as  that  of  Lord  Chamberlain, 
keeper  of  the  emperor's  accounts,  private 
secretary.  These  offices,  at  first  rcgarded 
as  mere  posts  in  the  household,  and  so 
unfit  for  a  free  Roman,  grew,  like  the 
ofnce  of  Lord  Chamberlain  or  Chancellor 
under  our  own  kings,  naturally  enough 
into  great  ofnces  of  state.  The  custom, 
however,  of  employing  Roman  knights 
for  them  did  not  become  usual  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian ;  at  least  Spartian  says 
that  that  emperor  was  the  first  to  employ 
knights  in  this  capacity. 

3.  vaoationee.  The  price  paid  by 
the  soldiers  to  the  centurions  for  exemp- 
tion  from  duty.  On  these,  see  above, 
c.  46. 

5.  Pompeiua  Proplnquua.  For  him 
see  c.  12,  note  1. 

6.  Qermanioae  claeais  praefeotum. 
This  was  the  flotilla  kept  on  the  Rhine. 
See  Ann.  i.  45. 

11.  stratis.  M.  reads  statist  which  is 
impossible ;   Heraeus,  following  Doder- 


lein,  sedatis.  Orelli  reads  stratis,  and 
quotes  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  5,  1,  "quid  tibi  con- 
strata  mansuescere  profuit  ira  ?  " 

14.  et  punienti  vilior  fuit.  "  And  it 
cost  Vitellius  less  to  punish  such  a  man." 

69.  1.  Iulius  deinde  Civilie.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  reading  of  M.  in  iv.  13 
his  name  was  Claudius  Civilis.  But 
Plutarch  speaks  of  him  also  as  Julius 
Civilis.  Ryckius  thinks  that  he  may 
have  had  both  names,  Julius  and  Clau- 
dius,  as  the  provincials  sometimes  took 
two  gentile  names. 

3.  quartae  deoimae  legionis  au- 
xilia.  Every  Roman  legion  had  at  this 
time  auxiliary  forces  attached  to  it.  Nero 
had  summoned  this  legion  into  Italy  to 
serve  against  Vindex,  ii.  11 ;  ii.  66.  By 
Galba  it  was  sent  into  Dalmatia,  but 
after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  it  was  de- 
termined  to  send  it  back  to  Britain.  Its 
auxiliary  cohorts  seem  to  have  been  left 
among  the  Lingones  on  its  march  south. 
Its  full  title  was  Gemina  Martia  Victrix. 

5.  prout  inclinaasent.  The  pluper- 
fect  is  used,  since  their  weight  would  be 
felt  only  when  they  had  made  up  their 
mind  for  one  side  or  the  other.  ffrande 
momentum.  Lipsius  quotes  Lucan,  iv. 
819,  "  momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio 


rerum. 
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adversae.  Nonium,  Donatium,  Romilium,  Calpurnium  cen- 
turiones,  de  quibus  supra  rettulimus,  occidi  iussit,  damnatos 
fidei  crimine,  gravissimo  inter  desciscentes.  Accessere  partibus 
Valerius  Asiaticus  Belgicae  provinciae  legatus,  quem  mox 
Vitellius  generum  adscivit,  et  Iunius  Blaesus  Lugdunensis  10 
Galliae  rector  cum  Italica  legione  et  ala  Tauriana  Lugduni 
tendentibus.  Nec  in  Raeticis  copiis  mora,  quo  minus  statim 
adiungerentur.     Ne  in  Britannia  quidem  dubitatum. 

60.  Praeerat  Trebellius  Maximus  per  avaritiam  ac  sordes 
contemptus  exercitui  invisusque.  Accendebat  odium  eius 
Roscius  Caelius  legatus  vicenstmae  legionis,  olim  discors,  sed 
occasione  civilium  armorum  atrocius  proruperat  Trebellius 
seditionem  et  confusum  ordinem  disctplinae  Caelio,  spoliatas  5 
et  inopes  legiones  Caelius  Trebellio  obiectabat,  cum  interim 
foedis  legatorum  certaminibus  modestia  exercitus  corrupta 
eoque  discordiae  ventum,  ut  auxiliarium  quoque  militum  con- 
viciis  proturbatus  et  adgregantibus  se  Caelio  cohortibus  alisque 
desertus  Trebellius  ad  Vitellium  perfugerit  Quies  provinciae  10 
quanquam  remoto  consulari  mansit :  rexere  legati  legionum, 
pares  iure,  Caelius  audendo  potentior. 

61.  Adiuncto  Britannico  exercitu  ingens  viribus  opibusque 


7.  de  quibua  supra  rettullmus  in 
c.  56. 

9.  Valerlus  Asiaticus  was  verylikely 
thesonof  the  Valerius  Asiaticus  mentioned 
Ann.  xi.  1,  2,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Claudius  at  the  prompting  of  Messalina. 

10.  Iunlus  Blaeeua.  The  son  of  one 
of  the  two  Blaesi,  whose  suicide  is  re- 
corded  in  Ann.  vi.  40.  For  him,  see  H. 
ii.  59;  iii.  38and  39. 

11.  Italica  legione,  i.e.  the  prima 
Italica,  see  below,  c.  64. 

1 1.  ala  Taurlana.  Its  name  is  found 
in  inscriptions.  It  was  probably  named, 
like  most  of  the  o/of,  atter  the  man  who 
originally  raised  it,  perhaps  Statilius  Tau- 
rus,  mentioned  in  Ann.  xii.  59. 

12.  in  Baetiois  copiis,  i.e.  the  forces 
occupying  Eastern  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.    Raetia  was  an  imperial  province. 

60.  1.  Trebellius  Maximus.  We 
have  a  rather  fuller  and  a  slightly  different 
account  of  him  in  Ag.  16,  where  he  is 
described  as  "segnis  et  nullis  castrorum 
experiraentis."  He  had  been  consul 
sufflectus  with  Annaeus  Seneca  in  56  A.D., 
and  afterwards  had  been  engaged  in 
settling  questions  connected  with  the  cen- 
sus  in  Gaul,  Ann.  xiv.  46.    He  succeeded 


Petronius  Turpilianus  in  Britain.     For 
his  subsequent  flight,  see  ii.  65. 

I.  per  avaritiam.  The  more  classical 
expression  would  be  propttr. 

3.  Boecdus  Caelius.  Described  in  Ag. 
7,  as  praetorius  ;  he  was  Agricola's  pre- 
decessor  in  command  of  the  2oth  legion. 

3.  olim  is  often  used  by  Tacitus  for  a 
long  but  indefinite  period  of  time.  See 
Ann.  i.  3. 

5.  oonfusum  ordlnem  disoiplinae 
=  "  the  general  ruin  of  discipline." 

6.  oum  interim  is  used  with  the  in- 
dicative  when  it  is  used  simply  to  connect 
an  event  or  relation  with  a  time  or  cir- 
cumstance  previously  mentioned,  Madvig, 
§  358,  obs.  1. 

I I .  quanquam  remoto  oonsulari.  So 
again,  ii.  86.    rexere  is  used  absolutely. 

61.  1.  adiunoto  Britannioo  exer- 
oltu.  Tacitus  does  not,  except  indirectly 
at  the  end  of  c.  59,  record  that  the 
legionsof  the  British  armyjoined  Vitellius. 
That  they  did  so,  however,  appears  from 
the  present  chapter,  and  also  from  the 
mention  of  detachments  of  the  9U1,  2d, 
and  20U1  regiments  as  present  at  Be- 
driacum,  and  from  Vitellius  sending  Vet- 
tius  Bolanus,  ii.  56,  to  succeed  Trebellius. 
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Vitellius  duos  duces,  duo  itinera  bello  destinavit  Fabius  Valens 
allicere  vel,  si  abnuerent,  vastare  Gallias  et  Cottianis  Alpibus 
Italiam    inrumpere,   Caecina   propiore   transitu   Poeninis   iugis 

5  degredi  iussus.     Valenti  inferioris  exercitus  electi  cum  aquila 
quintae  legionis  et  cohortibus    alisque   ad   quadraginta  milia 

'  <  armatorum  data ;  triginta  milia  Caecina  e  superiore  Germania 
ducebat,  quorum  robur  legio  unaetvicensima  fuit.  Addita 
utrique  Germanorum  auxilia,  e  quibus  Vitellius   suas  quoque 

10  copias  supplevit,  tota  mole  belli  secuturus. 

62.  Mira  inter  exercitum  imperatoremque  diversitas.  Instare 
miles,  arma  poscere,  dum  Galliae  trepident,  dum  Hispaniae 
cunctentur :  non  obstare  hiemem  neque  ignavae  pacis  moras  ; 
invadendam  Italiam,  occupandam  urbem  ;  nihil  in  discordiis 
5  civilibus  festinatione  tutius,  ubi  facto  magis  quam  consulto 
opus  esset  Torpebat  Vitellius  et  fortunam  principatus  inerti 
luxu  ac  prodigis  epulis  praesumebat,  medio  diei  temulentus  et 
sagina  gravis,  cum   tamen   ardor  et  vis   militum   ultro  ducis 

v     munia  implebat,  ut  si  adesset  imperator  et  strenuis  vel  ignavis 

10  spem  metumve  adderet  Instructi  intentique  signum  profec- 
tionis  exposcunt  Nomen  Germanici  Vitellio  statim  additum  : 
Caesarem  se  appellari  etiam  victor  prohibuit     Laetum  augurium 


1.  lnffens  viribua  opibuaque.  Opcs 
is  quite  a  general  term,  used  to  denote 
mihtary  resources  of  all  kinds,  men  and 
ships  as  well  as  money.    Cf.  Ann.  i.  11. 

3.  Oottianis  Alpibua.  The  Cottian 
Alps  separate  Dauphine*  from  Piedmont, 
and  include  Mt.  Cenis  and  Mt.  Genevre. 
Pompey  had  constructed  a  military  road 
over  the  latter  pass.  This  was  improved 
by  Augustus. 

4.  Poeninla  iugis.  The  route  lay 
through  Switzerland  and  over  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  which  leads  from  Martigny 
to  Aosta.  Hcre,  too,  Augustus  had 
made  a  military  road. 

5.  oum  aquUa  quintae  legionis. 
The  eagle  implies  that  the  headquarters, 
and  so  the  main  bulk  of  the  legion,  were 
taken.  The  legion  came  from  Vetera, 
where  a  depot  seems  still  to  have  been 
lcft,  iv.  35. 

8.  legio  unaetvtoensima.  This  le- 
gion  had  its  headquarters  at  Vindonissa 
(Windisch)  in  Switzerland.  It  was  called 
Rapax. 

62.  2.  dum  Galliae  trepident,  cunc- 
tentur.  The  subjunctives  are  used 
partly  because  of  the  oratio  obliqua, 
partly  because  dum  has  a  causal  sense. 


3.    neque   ignavae   paois   moraa. 

This  seems  to  mean  "those  delays  which 
are  suitable  in  easy-going  peace."  The 
genitive  is  a  descriptive  genitive.  The 
phrase  has  reference  to  Vitellius's  slug- 
gishness.  et  aaglna  gravis.  Cf.  ii.  71, 
"  luxu  et  saginae  mancipatus  emptusque." 
5.  ubl  facto  magia  quam  oonsulto 
opua  easet.  The  imperfect  generalises 
the  remark.  The  phrase  itself  is  copied 
from  Sallust,  Cat.  43,  3. 

7.  medlodiei.  Tacitus  is  fond  of  this 
temporal  ablative ;  see  below,  iii.  11,  and 
elsewhere. 

8.  oum  tamen  with  the  indicative 
occurs  also  in  Cicero  and  Verg.  Aen.  x. 
509,  "  haec  te  prima  dies  bello  dedtt,  haec 
eadem  aufert,  cum  tamen  ingentis  Rutu- 
lorum  linquis  acervos."  For  the  sense, 
see  on  cum  in/erim,  c  60,  note  to  line  6. 

11.  nomen  Oermanioi  ViteUio  sta- 
tim  additum.  The  title  occurs  on  his 
coins,  e.g.  Aul.  Vitellius  Imp.  German. : 
Aul.  Vitellius  German.  Imp.  Aug.  Tr.  pi. ) "/ 

12.  Caeaarem  ae  appeUarl — prohi- 
bult.  The  title,  found  on  no  Latin  coin, 
occurs  on  some  Eastern  coins ;  t.g.  a 
Greek  coin  from  Egypt  has  *fi\ov  O&rcXX' 
Ka4<r  Zc/3  Tcp/x1.     For  prokibuit  with  the 
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Fabio  Valenti  exercituique,  quem  in  bellum  agebat,  ipso  pro- 
fectionis  die  aquila  leni  meatu,  prout  agmen  incederet,  velut 
dux  viae  praevolavit ;  longumque  per  spatium  is  gaudentium  15 
militum  clamor,  ea  quies  interritae  alitis  fuit,  ut  haud  dubium 
magnae  et  prosperae  rei  omen  acciperetur. 

63.  Et  Treveros  quidem,  ut  socios,  securi  adiere.  Divoduri 
(Mediomatricorum  id  oppidum  est)  quanquam  omni  comitate 
exceptos  subitus  pavor  terruit,  raptis  repente  armis  ad  caedem 
innoxiae  civitatis,  non  ob  praedam  aut  spoliandi  cupidine,  set 
furore  et  rabie  et  causis  incertis  eoque  difficilioribus  remediis,  5 
donec  precibus  ducis  mitigati  ab  excidio  civitatis  temperavere : 
caesa  tamen  ad  quattuor  milia  hominum.  Isque  terror  Gallias 
invasit,  ut  venienti  mox  agmini  universae  civitates  cum  magis- 
tratibus  et  precibus  occurrerent,  stratis  per  vias  feminis  puerisque, 
quaeque  alia  placamenta  hostilis  irae  non  quidem  in  bello  sed  10 
pro  pace  tendebantur. 


infinitive,  see  Ann.  i.  69,  "  ni  Agrippina 
pontem  solvi  prohibuisset." 

12.  laetum  auffurium.  A  nominative 
in  apposition  to  the  sentence.  Such  a 
nom.  stands  soraetimes  first,  sometimes 
last,  sometimes  as  a  parenthesis. 

14.  leni  meatu.  Meatus  is  a  poetical 
word  for  the  quiet,  eauable  flight  ot  a  bird, 
so  used  in  Ann.  vi.  28,  "  ubi  par  oneri  par 
raeatui  sit."  Leni  is  a  correction  for  levi 
of  M.  prout  retains  here  its  proper 
sense  of  "  in  proportion  as "  the  army 
advanced  on  its  march. 

63.  1.  et  Treveroe  quidem.  The  et 
auidem  carries  on  the  thought  contained 
m  the  words  magnae  etprosperae  rH 
onten of  the  last  chapter.  Tney advanced 
along  the  line  of  the  Moselle  to  Treves, 
and  followed  the  stream  on  to  Divodurum 
or  MeU,  the  modern  name  of  the  town 
being  derived  from  the  Mediomatrid, 
whose  capital  it  was. 

3.  exoeptoe.  For  this  use,  cf.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5,  1,  "egressum  magna  me  excepit 
Aricia  Roma  hospitio  modico." 

3.  raptle  repente  armis.  The 
general  rule  for  the  ablative  absolute  is 
that  the  action  expressed  by  it  should 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  In 
the  present  instance  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  so  Heraeus  would  put  a  full  stop  at 
terruitt  and  insert  eunt  after  rabie.  Such 
a  considerable  .change  seeras  scarcely, 
however,  necessary,  as  subitus  pavor 
terruit  is  nearly  equivalent  to  subito 
pavore   territi  sunt.      M.    has  raptisae% 


altered  bv  Gronovius  into  raptis  derepente* 
but  as  aerefente  is  not  elsewhere  found 
in  Tacitus  lt  seems  better  to  regard  the 
final  ae  in  raptisae  as  having  originated 
in  a  careless  repetition  by  the  scribe  of  the 
first  syllable  ot  rt.  For  pavor  terruit, 
see  Ann.  xiv.  8,  "terrore  .  .  exterriti." 

5.  causis  inoertie  eoque  difflcillori- 
bus  remediis.  The  sense  is  quite  clear, 
the  construction  is  open  to  a  possible 
doubt :  (1)  both  clauses  may  be  ablatives 
absolute,  and  this  is  more  likely ;  or  (2) 
the  second  ablative  may  be  an  ablative 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  causes, 
"causes  which  were  uncertain  and  for 
that  reason  more  difficult  of  remedy." 

6.  temperavere.  "They  abstained 
from. "  For  this  absolute  use  of  the  word, 
cf.  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  6,  "quis  talia  fando 
temperet  a  lacrimis?"  Also  Caes.  B. 
G.  1.  7,  "neque  homines  inimico  animo 
temperaturos  ab  iniuria  et  malefido 
existimabat" 

8.  oum  magietratibus  et  predbus. 
A  somewhat  forced  conjunction,  but  it  has 
a  parallel  in  other  passages  of  Tacitus,  e.g. 
it  3,  "  predbus  et  igne  puro  altaria  ado- 
lentur;'  ii.  88,  "cum  terrore  et  arma- 
torum  catervis  volitabant." 

ia  quaeque  alia  plaoamenta.  These 
words  are  somewhat  loosely  connected 
with  the  preceding  ablative  absolute. 
The  editors  compare  ii.  4,  "Titus 
spectata  opulentia  aonisque  regum,  quae- 
que  alia  laetum  antiquitatibus  Graecorum 
genus  incertae  vetustati  adfingit,  de  navi- 
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64.  Nuntium  de  caede  Galbae  et  imperio  Othonis  Fabius 
Valens  in  civitate  Leucorum  accepit.  Nec  militum  animus 
in  gaudium  aut  formidine  permotus :  bellum  volvebat  Gallis 
cunctatio  exempta  et  in  Othonem  ac  Vitellium  odium  par,  ex 
5  Vitellio  et  metus.  Proxima  Lingonum  civitas  erat  fida  partibus. 
Benigne  excepti  modestia  certavere.  Sed  brevis  laetitia  fuit 
cohortium  intemperie,  quas  a  legione  quarta  decima,  ut  supra 
memoravimus,  digressas  exercitui  suo  Fabius  Valens  adiunxerat. 
Iurgia  primum,  mox  rixa  inter  Batavos  et  legionarios,  dum  his 

10  aut  illis  studia  militum  adgregantur,  prope  in  praelium  exarsere, 
ni  Valens  animadversione  paucorum  oblitos  iam  Batavos  imperii 
admonuisset  Frustra  adversus  Aeduos  quaesita  belli  causa : 
iussi  pecuniam  atque  arma  deferre  gratuitos  insuper  commeatus 
praebuere.     Quod  Aedui  formidine,  Lugdunenses  gaudio  fecere. 

15  Sed  legio  Italica  et  ala  Tauriana  abductae :  cohortem  duode- 
vicesimam  Lugduni,  solitis  sibi  hibernis,  relinqui  placuit  Man- 
lius  Valens  legatus  Italicae  legionis,  quanquam  bene  de  partibus 
meritus,  nullo  apud  Vitellium  honore  fuit :  secretis  eum  crimina- 


gatione  primum  consuluit."  We  might, 
perhaps,  render  it,  "while  there  were 
presented  to  them  (tendebantur)  all 
those  other  means  of  appeasing  an  enemy's 
rage,  intended  to  secure  peace  though 
there  was  no  actual  war. '  Garlands, 
ribbons,  out  -  stretched  hands  are  the 
placamenta  referred  to. 

64.  2.  in  dvltate  Leuoorum.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Toul,  somewhat  further 
up  the  Moselle  than  Metz. 

3.  in  gaudlum  aut  formidlne  per- 
motus.  Tacitus  is  fond  of  thus  varying 
the  expression.  Cf.  c.  20,  "per  artem  et 
formidine ;"  in  the  last  chapter,  "  non  ob 
praedam  aut  spoliandi  cupiaine." 

5.  proxima  Lingonum  civitas  erat, 
i.e.  as  he  continued  his  march  southward. 
The  Lingones  are  situated  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Sadne  (Araris). 

6.  benigne — oertavere.  Translate 
"being  courteously  entertained  they  ri- 
valled  bv  their  good  discipline  the  good- 
will  of  the  townsfolk." 

7.  oohortlum  intemperie.  The  co- 
horts  are  those  of  the  Batavians  mentioned 
in  c.  59.  Intemperies  is  a  comparatively 
rare  and  late  word,  and  not  often  em- 
ployed  metaphorically,  more  often  it  is 
used  of  climate  and  so  on  ;  here  it  means 
"  unruly  conduct. " 

9.  iurgia  primum,  mox  rixa.    Iur- 


gia  are  high  words,  rixa  means  actual 
blows.  See  ii.  88,  "  ad  iurgium  mox  ad 
manus  et  ferrum  transirent. 

10.  From  exarsere  we  have  to  supply 
et  exarsissent;  so  Ann.  i.  35, "  elatumque 
deferebat  in  pectus  ni  proximi  prensam 
dextram  adtinuissent." 

12.  adversus  Aeduoa  They  lay  a 
little  off  the  line  of  march  to  the  west,  so 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  actually 
visited.  The  Aedui  and  Sequani  had 
been  the  great  suppoxters  of  Vindex,  and 
would  be  for  that  reason  specially  ob- 
noxious  to  the  soldiers. 

1 4.  Lugdunenses  gaudlo  feoere.  De- 
voted  to  Nero  they  were  hostile  to  Galba, 
and  regarded  Vitellius  as  Nero's  avenger. 

15.  abduotae.  "Weretakenawayfrom 
Lyons,  where  they  had  been  quartered." 

15.  oohortem  duodevioesimam. 
As  in  inscriptions  this  cohort  is  called 
"cohors  xiii  urbana,"  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  the  number  is  wronglv  written 
here.  See  Furneaux  on  Ann.  iii.  41,  5. 
Besides  this  extra  cohors  urbana,  men- 
tion  of  cohorts  of  Roman  citizens  is  often 
found  in  inscriptions,  and  from  these  it 
would  appear  there  were  at  least  thirty- 
two  of  them.  The  cohort  mentioned  m 
Acts  x.  was  perhaps  one. 

16.  solitis  sibi.  The  reflexive  pro- 
noun  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  infinitive, 
i.e.  cohors. 
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tionibus  infamaverat   Fabius   ignarum   et,  quo  incautior  deci- 
peretur,  palam  laudatum.  20 

65.  Veterem  inter  Lugdunenses  et  VUnnenses  discordiam 
proximum  bellum  accenderat  Multae  in  vicem  clades,  crebrius 
infestiusque  quam  ut  tantum  propter  Neronem  Galbamque 
pugnaretur.     Et  Galba  reditus   Lugdunensium   occasione  irae 

in  fiscum  verterat ;  multus  contra  in  Viennenses  honor.  Unde  5 
aemulatio  et  invidia  et  uno  amne  discretis  connexum  odium. 
Igitur  Lugdunenses  extimulare  singulos  militum  et  in  ever- 
sionem  Viennensium  impellere,  obsessam  ab  illis  coloniam 
suam,  adiutos  Vindicis  conatus,  conscriptas  nuper  legiones  in 
praesidium  Galbae  referendo.  Et  ubi  causas  odiorum  prae-  10 
tenderant,  magnitudinem  praedae  ostendebant.  Nec  iam  secreta 
exhortatio,  sed  publicae  preces  :  irent  ultores,  excinderent  sedem 
Gallici  belli.  Cuncta  illic  externa  et  hostilia :  se  coloniam 
Romanam  et  partem  exercitus  et  prosperarum  adversarumque 
rerum  socios.     Si  fortuna  contra  daret,  iratis  ne  relinquerentur.    15 

66.  His  et  pluribus  in  eundem  modum  perpulerant,  ut  ne 


66.  1.  et  Viennenses.  The  words 
have  dropped  out  of  M. ,  but  they  have 
been  inserted  in  the  margin.  Vienna  was 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone 
from  Lyons ;  it  was  the  old  capital  of 
the  Allobroges,  and  subsequently  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  governor  of  Galha  Narbo- 
nensis.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
Koman  colony  by  either  Caligula  or  Clau- 
dius.  Claudius  in  his  speech  describes  it  as 
"  ornatissima  ecce  valentissimaque  colonia 
Viennensium  quam  longo  iam  tempore 
senatores  huic  curiae  confert."  Orelli, 
however,  considers  that  it  never  attained 
more  than  Latin  rights. 

2.  proTlmnm  beUum.  The  outbreak 
ofVindex.  aooenderat.  "Hadfanned 
into  a  flame." 

2.  mnltae  in  vicem  daxles,  crebriue 
infeetiusque.  We  must  supplyy&fa*/; 
the  verb  being  sufficiently  mdicated  in 
Tacitus's  view  by  the  adverbs  ;  see  Furn. 
Int.  v.  38,  6 ;  Madvig,  §  579  d.  In  vicem 
means  "were  inflicted  by  one  on  the 
other  in  turn." 

4.  reditus  Lugdunenslum  occa- 
sione  lrae.  His  anger  against  them 
was  kindled  by  their  steadfast  loyalty  to 
Nero ;  he  had  made  this  an  excuse  for 
confiscating  their  revenues,  perhaps  de- 
manding  back  the  money  Nero  had  given 
them,  when  their  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 


6.  uno  amne  discretis  connexum 
odium.  A  somewhat  strained  antithesis. 
"They  were  separated  but  by  a  river, 
bound  together  by  a  bond  of  never-dying 
hatred."  For  discretis,  see  Liv.  xxiii.  31, 
"utraque  aedes  in  Capitolio  est  canali 
uno  discreta."  In  connexum  he  is  per- 
haps  referring  to  the  proverbial  quarrels 
of  near  neighbours. 

13.  cuncta  illic  externa  et  hoetilia. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  while  Vienna 
and  Lyons  were  both  Roman  colonies, 
Vienna  was  peopled  chiefly  by  native 
Gauls,  Lyons  by  Romans  and  Italians 
who  had  migrated  from  Italy.  Lyons  was 
founded  as  early  as  43  B.c,  just  after 
Caesarvs  death,  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus 
(Dio,  xlvi.  50),  and  had  become  since  its 
foundation  the  regular  Roman  capital  of 
Gaul,  beyond  the  Narbonensis,  the  altar 
of  Rome  and  of  the  genius  of  its  emperor, 
the  Roman  centre  or  hearth  of  the  whole 
country,  being  there  set  up.  When  they 
speak  of  themselves  as  pars  ezeroitus 
tney  may  be  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  colonists  were  Roman  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Plancus,  or  more  probably  to  the  fact  that 
part  of  their  garrison  was  accompanying 
the  army  on  its  march  into  Italy. 

15.  si  fbrtuna  oontra  daret.  Re- 
peated  in  Ann.  xv.  13,  "quotiens  fortuna 
contra  daret" 
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legati  quidem  ac  duces  partium  restingui  posse  iracundiam 
exercitus  arbitrarentur,  cum  haud  ignari  discriminis  sui  Vien- 
nenses  velamenta  et  infulas  praeferentes,  ubi  agmen  incesserat, 
5  arma  genua  vestigia  prensando  flexere  militum  animos.  Addidit 
Valens  trecenos  singulis  militibus  sestertios.  Tum  vetustas 
dignitasque  coloniae  valuit  et  verba  Fabi  salutem  incolumita- 
temque  Viennensium  commendantis  aequis  auribus  accepta. 
Publice  tamen  armis  multati  privatis  et  promiscuis  copiis  iuvere 

10  mflitem.  Sed  fama  constans  fuit  ipsum  Valentem  magna 
pecunia  emptum.  Is  diu  sordidus,  repente  dives  mutationem 
fortunae  male  tegebat,  accensis  egestate  longa  cupidinibus 
inmoderatus  et  inopi  iuventa  senex  prodigus.  Lento  deinde 
agmine  per  fines  Allobrogum  ac  Vocontiorum  ductus  exercitus, 

15  ipsa  itinerum  spatia  et  stativorum  mutationes  venditante  duce, 
foedis  pactionibus  adversus  possessores  agrorum  et  magistratus 
civitatum,  adeo  minaciter,  ut  Luco  (municipium  id  Vocontiorum 
est)  faces  admoverit,  donec  pecunia  mitigaretur.  Quotiens 
pecuniae  materia  deesset,  stupris  et  adulteriis  exorabatur.     )5ic 

20  ad  Alpes  perventum.  » 

67.  Plus  praedae  ac  sanguinis  per  Caecinam  haustum. 
Inritaverant  turbidum  ingenium  Helvetii,  Gallica  gens,  olim 
armis  virisque,  mox  memoria  nominis  clara,  de  caede  Galbae 
ignari    et    Vitellii    inperium    abnuentes.       Initium    bello    fuit 


66.  4.  velamenta  et  infulas.  These 
and  similar  things  are  the  placanunta 
hostilis  iraet  spoken  of  in  c  63. 

6.  tum  is  emphatic  "then  at  last." 
vetuataa  dlgrnitasque  oolonlae.  These 
words  make  it  probable  that  Vienna  was, 
like  Lyons,  a  Koman  colony. 

9.  publice.  "As  a  state"  they  had 
to  give  up  their  arms.  Cf.  i.  51.  pro- 
miacuia.  "  With  resources  of  all  kinds 
from  their  own  private  stores." 

11.  aordidus  may  mean  either  "in 
poor  circumstances  "or  "  mean  ; "  more 
iikely  the  former  here. 

14.  AUobroffum  ao  Vooontiorum. 
They  occupied  between  them  the  Insula 
Allobrogum,  the  Allobroges  dwelling  in 
North  Dauphine'  and  Savoy,  the  Vo- 
contii  in  South  Dauphine'  and  Provcnce. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Vocontii  is  Vasio 
(Vaison). 

15.  ipaa  itinerum  spatia,  i.e.  the 
length  of  the  day's  march.  Lucus  Augusti 
is  now  Luc. 

19.  peouniae  materia.  "The  means 


wherewith  to  pay."  He  loitered  among 
those  who  could  not  pay,  hurried  by  those 
who  bribed  him. 

67.  1.  hauatum.  This  word,  applic- 
able  properlv  only  to  aanffuinle,  is 
connected  with  praedae  by  a  kind  of 
zeugma.  M.  has  plus  praedae  ac  san- 
guinis  pp  Caecina  hausit.  The  above  is 
Meiser  s  correction. 

2.  Helvetii  GalUoa  gens.  They  are 
thus  described  also  by  Caesar,  who,  like 
Tacitus,  praises  their  warlike  prowess, 
when  first  they  encountered  him.  They 
were  the  nation  with  whom  Caesar  was 
first  engaged  in  his  conquest  of  Gaul. 
The  hostility  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was 
roused  against  the  Gauls  by  the  recent 
attempt  of  Vindex  to  assert  a  national 
independence.  See  Mommsen,  P.K.E. 
vol.  1.  pp.  128,  129. 

4.  initium  beUo  fuit.  The  dative 
for  the  genitive,  found  only  in  Cicero, 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  26,  is  frequent  in  Tacitus, 
as  ii.  19,  "sedem  bello  legere;"  Ann. 
ii.  64,  "  exscindere  castella  causas  bello." 
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avaritia   ac    festinatio    unaetvicensimae    legionis.       Rapuerant    5 
pecuniam   missam  in   stipendium  castelli,  quod  olim  Helvetii 
suis  militibus  ac  stipendiis  tuebantur.     Aegre  id  passi  Helvetii, 
interceptis    epistulis,    quae    nomine    Germanici    exercitus    ad 
Pannonicas    legiones    ferebantur,    centurionem     et    quosdam 
militum  in  custodia  retinebant.     Caecina  belli  avidus  proximam  10 
quamque    culpam,    antequam    paeniteret,   ultum    ibat       Mota    ^ 
propere   castra,  vastati   agri,   direptus   longa   pace   in   modum 
municipii  exstructus  locus,  amoeno  salubrium  aquarum  usu  fre- 
quens.     Missi  ad  Raetica  auxilia  nuntii,  ut  versos  in  legionem 
Helvetios  a  tergo  adgrederentur.  15 

68.  Illi  ante  discrimen  feroces,  in  periculo  pavidi,  quan- 
quam  primo  tumultu  Claudium  Severum  ducem  legerant,  non 
arma  noscere,  non  ordines  sequi,  non  in  unum  consulere. 
Exitiosum  adversus  veteranos  proelium,  intuta  obsidio  dilapsis 
vetustate  moenibus.  Hinc  Caecina  cum  valido  exercitu,  inde  5 
Raeticae  alae  cohortesque  et  ipsorum  Raetorum  iuventus  sueta 
armis  et  more  militiae  exercita.  Undique  populatio  et  caedes. 
Ipsi  medio  vagi  abiectis  armis,  magna  pars  saucii  aut  palantes, 


5.  unaetvicensimae  legionls.  One 
of  the  legions  of  the  army  of  Upper  Ger- 
many;  it  was  quartered  at  Vindonissa 
(Windisch),  near  Ziirich,  not  far  from  the 
territory  of  the  Hel  vctii. 

5.  rapuerant.  The  tense  expresses  that 
this  had  been  done  before  Caecina's  arrival. 

7.  suis  militibus  ao  stipendiia.  The 
use  of  stipcndium  in  the  line  before  seems 
to  make  it  necessary  to  take  this  "  with 
their  own  soldiers  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense."  The  fort  was  kept  up  to  pro- 
tect  the  country  against  the  raids  ot  the 
Germans. 

8.  interceptis  epistulis.  The  plural 
is  by  Tacitus  and  other  later  writers  used 
instead  of  the  singular,  even  when  describ- 
ing  a  single  letter,  on  the  mistaken  analogy 
of  literae.  This  use  occurs  both  in  the 
Histories  and  the  Annals,  but  more  often 
in  the  Histories. 

10.  prozimam  quamque  culpam. 
"The  first  fault  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands." 

12.  in  modum  municipil  exstructus 
locus.  "  Which  had  grown  up  into  the 
di^nity  of  a  country  town"  from  beipg 
oneinally  only  a  village ;  vilias  and  so  on 
had  grown  up  around  it.  In  iv.  22  we 
have  "opera  in  modum  municipii  in- 
structa  ;  "  and  Ann.  i.  20,  "  quod  muni- 
cipii  instar  erat."    The  place  was  Vicus 


Aquensis,  now  called  Baden,  in  Canton 
Aargau.  amoeno — frequens.  "  Much 
resorted  to  for  its  beauty  and  health-giving 
waters." 

14.  Baetioa  auxllia.  These  would 
attack  the  Helvetii  from  the  east,  while 
the  legions  attacked  them  from  the  west. 
Raetia  had  no  standing  army,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  its  native  militia,  Intr.  v.  pp. 

43*44- 
ea  I.  1111— pavidL     This  description 

exactly  answers  to  that  of  the  fyoi-weiXot 

in  Anstot.   Ethics,  iii.,  from   which    it 

may  possibly  be  taken.    The  description 

of  the  Britons,  Ag.  II,  10,  "in  depos- 

cendis  periculis  eadem  audacia  et,  nbi 

advenere,  in  detrectandis  eadem  formido," 

is  very  similar. 

2.  non  arma  noeoere,  non  ordlnes 
sequL  "  Do  not  know  the  use  of  arms, 
or  how  to  dress  their  ranks,  or  take  con- 
certed  measures." 

6.  Baeticae  alae  oohortesque.  The 
auxiliary  troops  quartered  in  Raetia  as 
distinct  from  the  Raeti  themselves,  who 
are  spoken  of  in  the  next  line.  more 
mllltme  exerdta.  "  Trained  in  regular 
military  drill."  For  more  miiitiat,  see 
Ann.  ii.  52,  "  more  militiae  per  vexilla  et 
turmas  componere." 

8.  medio.  ('Betweenthe  twoarmies." 
For  this  adverbial  use,  see  Ann.  L  61,  64. 
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in  montem  Vocetium  perfugere.  Ac  statim  inmissa  cohorte 
10  Thracum  depulsi  et  consectantibus  Germanis  Raetisque  per 
silvas  atque  in  ipsis  latebris  trucidati.  Multa  hominum  milia 
caesa,  multa  sub  corona  venundata.  Cumque  dirutis  omnibus 
Aventicum  gentis  caput  iusto  agmine  peteretur,  missi  qui 
dederent  civitatem  ;  et  deditio  accepta.  In  Iulium  Alpinum  e 
15  principibus  ut  concitorem  belli  Caecina  animadvertit :  ceteros 
veniae  vel  saevitiae  Vitellii  reliquit. 

69.  Haud  facile  dictu  est,  legati  Helvetiorum  minus  placa- 
bilem  imperatorem  an  militem  invenerint.  Civitatis  excidium 
poscunt,  tela  ac  manus  in  ora  legatorum  intentant.  Ne 
Vitellius   quidem   verbis   et   minis   temperabat,   cum    Claudius 

5  Cossus,  unus  ex  legatis,  notae  facundiae,  sed  dicendi  artem 
apta  trepidatione  occultans  atque  eo  validior,  militis  animum 
mitigavit,  ut  est  mos  vulgo,  mutabilem  subitis  et  tam  pronum 
in  misericordiam  quam  inmodicus  saevitia  fuerat :  effusis  lacri- 
mis  et  meliora  constantfi^s  postulando  impunitatem  salutemque 
.10  civitati  impetravere. 

70.  Caecina  paucos  in  Helvetiis  moratus  dies,  dum  sen- 
tentiae  Vitellii  certior   fieret,  simul  transitum  Alpium  parans, 


9.  montem  Vocetium.  The  Bozberg 
in  the  Eastern  Jura.  Thracum.  The 
auxiliary  forces  of  the  Roman  army  were 
largely  recruited  among  the  Thracians. 

13.  Aventicum.  Now  Avenches  or 
Wifiisburg,  near  Freiburg.  It  was  re- 
built  by  Vespasian  and  made  a  colony, 
and  given  the  high  -  sounding  title  of 
Coloma  Pia  Flavia  Constans  Emerita 
Helvetiorum. 

14.  Iullum  Alpinum.  Orelli  auotes  a 
pretty  (but  forged)  inscription  on  his  sup- 
posed  daughter,  Julia  Alpinula.  It  runs 
as  follows  :  "  Iuha  Alpinula  hic  iaceo — 
infelicis  patris  infelix  proles — DeaeAvent. 
Sacerd. — exorare  patris  necem  non  potui 
— male  mori  in  fatis  illi  erat — vixi  annos 
XXIII." 

15.  animadvertit.  Tacitus  uses  this 
form  in  the  Histories  ;  in  the  Annals  the 
shorter  form  advertete%  Ann.  ii.  32. 

69.  4.  verbis  et  minis  temperabat. 
Verbis  et  ///f/m="threatening  words." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  case  is  the 
dative  or  ablative ;  most  likely  the  latter. 
In  c.  63  we  had  temferare  abt  but  Tacitus, 
for  the  sake  of  variety  here  and  in  Ann. 
xv.  16,  substitutes  a  simple  ablative. 

4.  Claudiua  Oossua.  The  name 
Cossus  belonged  in  Republican  times  to 


a  family  of  the  Cornelii,  but  as  the  gentile 
name  was  at  this  date  constantly  taken 
from  the  reigning  emperor,  it  seems  un- 
necessary  to  alter  the  name  here  with  the 
Oxford  MSS.  into  Cornelius  Cossus. 

7.  ut  eet  moe  vulgo,  mutabilem 
eubiti8="as  is  the  way  with  a  crowd 
liable  to  be  swept  by  sudden  emotions." 
For  ut  est  mqs  vulgot  see  Ann.  i.  39, 
"  utque  mos  vulgo  ; "  iv.  64,  "  qui  mos 
vulgo."  A  page  of  M.  is  here  unfortu- 
nately  lost,  and  we  have  to  rely  in  its 
place  on  the  other  Florentine  MS.  of 
Lipsius,  and  on  the  Bodleian  MS.  There 
seems,  however,  no  need  to  adopt  the 
correction  of  Heraeus,  who  places  a  full 
stop  at  mitigavit,  and  reads  "  mox,  ut 
est  vulgus  mutabile  subitis,  tam  proni — 
immodici  fuerant — impetravere."  This 
reading  makes  the  soldiers  obtain  the 
pardon  of  the  place  from  the  emperor, 
which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  unlikely,  and 
seems  supportcd  by  no  good  MS.  author- 
ity.  Kitter  would  omltfuerat,  and  rcad 
immodicnm.  A  good  many  editors  alter 
meliora  into  molliora.  If  we  retain  the 
ordinary  reading  we  must  put  a  semicolon 
vXfueratt  and  tne  nominative  to  impetra- 
vere  will  be  legati%  understood  from  unus 
ex  legatis. 
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laetum  ex  Italia  nuntium  axccipit  alam  Silianam  circa  Padum 
agentem  sacramento  Vitellii  accessisse.     Pro  consule  Vitellium 
Siliani  in  Africa  habuerant ;  mox  a  Nerone,  ut  in  Aegyptum     5 
praemitterentur,  exciti  et  ob  bellum  Vindicis  revocati  ac  tum 
in   Italia   manentes  instinctu  decurionum,  qui  Othonis  ignari, 
Vitellio    obstricti    robur   adventantium    legionum    et    famam 
Germanici    exercitus    attollebant,    transiere    in    partes    et    ut 
donum  aliquod  novo  principi  firmissima  Transpadanae  regionis  10 
municipia  Mediolanum  ae  Novariam  et  Eporediam  et  Vercellas     *  * 
adiunxere.       Id    Caecinae    per    ipsos    compertum.       Et    quia 
praesidio  alae   unius   latissima  Italiae   pars  defendi   nequibat, 
praemissis  Gallorum  Lusitanorumque  et  Britannorum  cohorti- 
bus  et   Germanorum   vexillis   cum   ala  Petriana,  ipse  paulum  15 
cunctatus  est,  num  Raeticis  iugis  in  Noricum  flecteret  adversus       , 
Petronium    Urbicum    procuratorem,    qui    concitis    auxiliis    et       ! 
interruptis   fluminum   pontibus   fidus   Othoni   putabatur.     Sed 
metu,   ne    amitteret    praemissas    iam    cohortes   alasque,   simul 
reputans   plus  gloriae   retenta   Italia,  et  ubicumque  certatum  20 
foret,   Noricos    in    certa   victoriae    praemia    cessuros,   Poenino 


70.  3.  alam  8ilianam.  It  is  most 
likely  that  this  troop  of  horse  was  called 
after  C.  Silius,  Germanicus's  legate  in 
Upper  Germany.  He  served  afterwards 
in  Gaul,  Ann.  1.  31 ;  i.  72  ;  ii.  6,  11,  35. 
There  are  other  readings — "Syllana," 
"  Silana,"  but  "  ala  Siliana  "  occurs  again 
ii.  17,  where  M.  (wanting  here)  has 
"Siliana.", 

4.  pro  consule  ViteUlum  SUlanl 
habuerant.  Africa  and  Asia  were 
governed  by  proconsuls,  being  the  two 
chief  senatorial  provinces.  ror  Vitel- 
lius's  command    in  Africa,   see  below, 

ii.  97. 

5.  utinAegyptumpraemitterentur. 
It  was  shortly  before  the  end  of  his  reign 
that  Nero  had  entertained  the  plan  of 
sending  them  to  Egypt.    See  c  31. 

7.  inatinctu  clearly  means  here  "  in- 
stigation." 

10.  flrmissima.  "Thestrongest."  The 
four  places  were  Milan,  Novara,  Ivrea, 
Vercelli. 

12.  per  ipeos.  Apparently  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  places  mentioned. 

13.  latissima  Itallae  pars.  The 
valley  or  plain  of  the  Po,  far  wider  than 
any  other  part  of  Italy. 

15.  et  Oermanorum  vexillis.  Some 
understand  this  of   troops   of   German 


horse,  quoting  ii.  1 1 ;  but  it  seems  simpler 
to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  "detachments," 
smaller  bodies  than  the  cohories. 

15.  ala  Petriana.  Probably  so  named 
after  its  founder,  one  of  the  family  of 
Petra,  illustrious  Roman  knights.  It  is 
mentioned  again,  iv.  49.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Hadrian's  time 
found  near  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire;  see 
C.I.L.  vol.  11 12,  Priv.  Vet.  xxx. 

16.  Raeticis  iugis.  The  ranges  which 
separate  Eastern  Switzerland  from  the 
Tyrol. 

16.  Norioum  was  the  district  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  south 
by  the  Eastern  Alps.  It  lay  between 
Raetia  and  Pannonia,  and  comprised 
the  districts  of  Styria,  Eastern  Tyrol, 
Salsburg,  and  part  of  Austria.  For  the 
phrase  in  oerta  (or  oetera)  victoriae 
praemia  oesauroe,  see  L  «%  "in- 
ermes  provinciae  in  pretium  belli  cessurae 
erant.^ 

16.  adversus  Petronium  Urbicum 
proouratorem.  The  MSS.  read  urbi  ; 
the  alteration  was  made  by  Freinsheim. 
The  same  name  occurs  in  Ann.  xi.  35 ; 
Noricum,  beine  aminor  imperialprovince, 
was  governed  by  a  procurator. 

21.  Poenino  itinere,  i.e.  by  the  route 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
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itinere  subsignanum  militem  et  grave  legionum  agmen  hibernis 
adhuc  Alpibus  transduxit. 

71.  Otho  interim  contra  spem  omnium  non  deliciis  neque 
desidia  torpescere :  dilatae  voluptates,  dissimulata  luxuria  et 
cuncta  ad  decorem  imperii  composita ;  eoque  plus  formidinis 
afferebant  falsae  virtutes  et  vitia  reditura.  Marium  Celsum 
5  consulem  designatum,  per  speciem  vinculorum  saevitiae  militum 
subtractum,  acciri  in  Capitolium  iubet.  Clementiae  titulus  e 
viro  claro  et  partibus  inviso  petebatur.  Celsus  constanter 
servatae  erga  Galbam  iidei  crimen  confessus  exemplum  ultro 
imputavit     Nec  Otho  ^juasi  ignosceret,  sed,  ne  hostis  metum 


22.  subeignanum  mUltem  et  grave 
legionum  agmen.  The  subsigtuinus 
miles  are  the  regular  legionary  troops 
contrasted  with  the  auxiliary  forces  sent 
on  in  advance.  They  are  attached  to  the 
signa  o(  the  maniples,  while  detachments 
have  only  vexilla  ;  see  iv.  33,  where  the 
subsigtmnus  tniles,  the  soldiers  of  the 
regular  legion,  are  contrasted  with  the 
auxilia.  For  hibernla  Alplbus,  cf. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  41,  "  Iuppiter  hibernas 
cana  nive  conspuit  Alpes.  Grave  legi- 
onum  agtnen — the  advance  of  the  legions 
was  encumbered  by  a  baggage  -  train, 
which  the  auxiliary  forces  dispensed  with. 
Only  one  legion  has  yet  been  mentioned 
as  under  Caecina's  command,  the  2ist, 
but  probably  he  had  detachments  from 
other  legions  as  well ;  hence  the  pluraL 

71.  1.  non  delioiis — torpescere= 
"  does  not  fritter  away  his  time  in  dalli- 
ance  and  sloth." 

2.  dissjmulata  luxuria.  Dissimulare 
has  here  its  proper  sense  of  pretending 
that  what  does  exist  does  not  exist.  fttl- 
sae  virtutee  =  "  virtues  that  were  feigned 
and  vices  that  were  certain  to  return. " 

4.  Marium  Oelsum.  He  has  been 
alreadv  twice  mentioned,  once  as  sum- 
monetl  by  Galba  to  attend  the  council, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  proclaim  Piso 
his  successor,  1.  15  ;  and  in  i.  45,  as  with- 
drawn  by  Otho  under  pretence  of  im- 
prisonment  from  the  angry  clamours  of 
the  soldiers  for  his  death.  At  a  still 
earlier  date,  in  Ann.  xv.  25,  he  appears 
as  the  commander  of  the  I5th  legion  in 
Pannonia,  intended  for  the  support  of 
Corbulo  in  the  East. 

6.  titulus.  "  A  name  for."  The  editors 
quote  Ov.  Trist.  i.  1,  53,  "donec  eram 
sospes,  tituli  tangebar  amore,  quaeren- 
dique    mihi   nominis    ardor  erat,"  and 


Met.  iv.  645,  "  et  hunc  praedae  titulum 
Iove  natus  habebit." 

8.  exemplum  ultro  imputavit. 
"  Went  on  beyond  this  to  claim  the  ex- 
ample  he  had  set  as  a  merit ;"  he  had 
gi  ven  a  pattern  of  loyalty  which  Otho  might 
well  wish  to  have  copied  by  others.  For 
the  meaning  of  imputare,  see  chaps.  9i  38. 

9.  neo  Otho  quasi  lgnosoeret.  The 
negative  here  qualifies,  not  the  principal, 
but  the  subordinate  clause — "  and  Otho, 
not  as  though  pardoning  him. "  Heraeus 
compares  iv.  16,  "nec  diu  certato  (and 
after  that  the  contest  had  lasted  for  nolong 
time)  Tungrorum  cohors  signa  ad  Civilem 
transtuiit       See  Madvig,  §  458,  note  2. 

9.  sed,  ne  hostem  metueret.  The 
Florentine  MSS.  read  "sed  ne  hostem 
(or  hostis)  metueret,  conciliationi  (or 
conciliationis)  adhibens."  Out  of  this  no 
precise  sense  can  be  got,  though  it  might 
possibly  mean  "  employing  reconciliation 
tn  order  to  avoid  fear  from  his  enemies." 
The  Bodleian  has  "ne  hostis  metum  re- 
conciliationis  adhiberet."  Various  correc- 
tions  have  been  made.  Heraeus,  following 
Nipperdey,  reads,  "deos  testes  mutuae 
reconciliationis  adhibens."  Meiser  pro- 
poses,  in  the  new  edition  of  Orelli, 
"  sed,  ne  hostem  metueret,  consiliatorem 
adhibens. "  The  objection  to  the  first  of 
these  is  its  wide  departure  from  the  MS. 
text ;  to  the  second  that  consiliator  (a 
sharer  in  his  counsels)  is  not  found  else- 
where,  and  the  tte  hostem  metueret  (that 
he  might  not  have  to  fear  him  as  an 
enemy)  is  forced,  and  the  words  do  not 
go  well  with  what  follows.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
read  with  Ritter  sed  ne  reconciliationi 
metum  adhiberet,  and  to  translate  "and 
that  he  might  not  attach  to  the  recon- 
ciliation  any  fear  of  him  (Otho)  as  his 
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reconciliationi  adhiberet,  statim  inter  intimos  amicos  habuit  et  10 
mox  bello  inter  duces  delegit.     Mansitque  Celso  velut  fataliter 
etiam  pro  Othone  fldes  integra  et  infelix.     Laeta  primoribus 
civitatis,  celebrata  in  volgus  Celsi  salus   ne   militibus   quidem 
ingrata  fuit,  eandem  virtutem  admirantibus,  cui  irascebantur. 

72.  Par  inde  exultatio  disparibus  causis  consecuta  impe- 
trato  Tigellini  exitio.  Sophonius  Tigellinus  obscuris  parentibus, 
foeda  pueritia,  impudica  senecta,  praefecturam  vigilum  et 
praetorii  et  alia  praemia  virtutum,  quia  velocius  erat,  vitiis 
adeptus,  crudelitatem  mox,  deinde  avaritiam,  virilia  scelera,  5 
exercuit,  corrupto  ad  omne  facinus  Nerone,  quaedam  ignaro 
ausus  ac  postremo  eiusdem  desertor  ac  proditor.  Unde  non 
alium  pertinacius  ad  poenam  flagitaverunt,  diverso  affectu, 
quibus  odium  Neronis  inerat  et  quibus  desiderium.  Apud 
Galbam  Titi  Vinii  potentiS  defensus  praetexentis  servatam  ab  10 
eo  filiam.  Haud  dubie  servaverat  non  clementia,  quippe  tot 
interfectis,  sed  efTugium  in  futurum,  quia  pessimus  quisque 
diffidentia  praesentium  mutationem  pavens  adversus  publicurri 
odium  privatam  gratiam  praeparat ;  unde  nulla  innocentiae 
cura,  sed  vices  impunitatis.  Eo  infensior  populus,  addita  ad  15 
vetus  Tigellini  odium  recenti  Titi  Vinii  invidia,  concurrere  ex 
tota  urbe  in  Palatium  ac  fora,  et  ubi  plurima  vulgi  licentia,  in 
circum  ac  theatra  efTiisi  seditiosis  vocibus  strepere,  doneq 
Tigellinus  accepto  apud  Sinuessanas  aquas  supremae  necessita- 
tis  nuntio  inter  stupra  concubinarum  et  oscula  et  deformes  20 
moras  sectis  novacula  faucibus  infamem  vitam  foedavit  etiam 
exitu  sero  et  inhonesto. 

enemy."    This  involves  the  least  depart-  1 1.  non  clementda,  quippe^ot  inter- 

ure  from  the  MSS.,  and  gives  a  fair  fectis,  sed  efluffium.    The  alteration  in 

though  somewhat  awkward  sense.  case  is  quite  in  Tacitus's  manner ;  fuippe 

13.  oelebrata  in  volgus.  "  Approved  does  not  occur  in  earlier  writers  with  an 

by  the  general  voice."    The  in  seems  to  ablative  absolute. 

have  the  sense  of  "  looking  towards  them,  15.    sed  vicee  lmpunltatls.    "But 

in  its  bearing  on  them ; "  so  Ann.  i.  28,  they  secure    one  another    impunity  by 

"grati   in  volgus;"    Ann.   ii.   59,    "in  turns."    One  criminal  shelters  another, 

volgus  grata. "  hoping  in  his  turn  to  receive  shelter  from 

72.    1.    disparibus   causls.      It   is  that  other. 

Tacitus's  custom  to  omit   the  de  with  17.  in  Palatium  ao  fbra.    Th tfora 

causis.  referred  to  are  probably  the  three  men- 

.   2.  Sophonius  Tlgellinus.    See  above,  tioned  in  Martial,  iii.  38,  4 — the  Forum 

c.  24,  note  on  line  2.  When  he  attained  the  Romanum,  F.  Iulii  Caesaris,  F.  Augusti. 
praefectura  vigilum  we  do  not  know,  but    •       19.  Sinuessanas  aquas.     The  baths 

nebcc&me  ftraefectuspraetorii  on  Burruss  were  situated  on  the  edge  of  Caropania 

death,  62  A.D.,  Ann.  xiv.  51,  "cohorti-  and  Latium,  and  were  much  resorted  to 

bus  imposuerat...Sophonium  Tigellinum,  by  Roman  men  and  women.     Narcissus 

veterem  inpudicitiam  atque  infamiam  in  had  retired  there  to  take  the  waters  when 

eo  secutus.  Claudius  was  murdered,  Ann.  xii.  66. 
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'73.  Per  idem  tempus  expostulata  ad  supplicium  Calvia 
Crispinilla  variis  frustrationibus  et  adversa  dissimulantis  prin- 
cipis  fama  periculo  exempta  est  Magistra  libidinum  Neronis, 
transgressa  in  Africam  ad  instigandum  in  arma  Clodium  Macrum 
5  famem  populo  Romano  haud  obscure  molita,  totius  postea 
civitatis  gratiam  obtinuit,  consulari  matrimonio  subnixa  et  apud 
Galbam  Othonem  Vitellium  illaesa,  mox  potens  pecunia  et 
orbitate,  quae  bonis  malisque  temporibus  iuxta  valent 

74.  Crebrae  interim  et  muliebribus  blandimentis  infectae 
ab  Othone  ad  Vitellium  epistulae  offerebant  pecuniam  et  gratiam. 
et  quemcumque  quietis  locum  prodigae  vitae  legisset  Paria 
Vitellius  ostentabat,  primo  mollius,  stulta  utrimque  et  indecora 

5  simulatione :  mox  quasi  rixantes  stupra  et  flagitia  in  vicem 
obiectavere,  neuter  falso.  Otho,  revocatis  quos  Galba  miserat 
legatis,  rursus  ad  utrumque  Germanicum  exercitum  et  ad 
legionem  Italicam  easque  quae  Lugduni  agebant  copias  specie 
senatus   misit     Legati   apud   Vitellium   remansere,  promptius 

10  quam  ut  retenti  viderentur.  Praetoriani,  quos  per  simulationem 
officii  legatis  Otho  adiunxerat,  remissi,  antequam  legionibus  mis- 
cerentur.  Addidit  epistulas  Fabius  Valens  nomine  Germanici 
exercitus  ad  praetorias  et  urbanas  cohortes  de  viribus  partium 
magnificas  et    concordiam    offerentes ;    increpabat  ultro,  quod 

15  tanto  ante  traditum  Vitellio  imperium  ad  Othonem  vertissent 

75.  Ita   promissis   simul  ac   minis  temptabantur,  ut  bello 
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73.  1.  Oalvia  CriapinUla.  Dio,  lxiii. 
12,  gives  a  dark  picture  of  her.  She  was 
renowned  for  her  evil  influence  on  Nero, 
and  also  for  her  rapacfry. 

2.  et  adversa  diasimulantis — fama. 

,  The  ablative  is  descriptive  of  the  ft*us- 

trationibua,  "  excuses  which  brought  ill 

odour  on  the  prince  who  connived  at 

them." 

4.  Olodium  Macrum;  for  him,  see 
c.  7. 

5.  famem  —  znollta.  Josephus  says 
that  Rome  was  dependent  on  Africa  for 
its  corn-supply  for  eight  out  of  the  twelve 
months,  on  Egypt  for  the  other  four. 

6.  consulari  matrimonio  subnixa. 
"  Supported  by  her  marriage  with  a  consu- 
lar."  Who  her  husband  was  is  not  known. 

7.  mox  potens  peounia  et  orbitate. 
She  was  at  once  wealthy  and  childless, 
and  this  fact  gave  her  grent  influence  with 
those  who  hoped  to  mherit  her  wealth. 
See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  28;  Juv.  iii.  128-30. 

74.  1.  et  muliebribua  blandimentla 


infectae.  "Tainted  by  blandishments 
fit  only  for  women."  ab  Othone  is  a 
rendenng  of  the  Greek  rapd.  'Oduros. 
Dio  (lxiv.  10)  and  Suetonius  (Oth.  8) 
declare  that  he  went  the  length  of  offer- 
ing  to  share  the  empire  with  Vitellius. 

3.  legiaset.  In  the  oratio  recta  this 
would  be  legeris. 

4.  moUius.     "  In  mild  terms." 

5.  in  vicem  =  ititer  se.  One  against 
the  other. 

8.  easque  quae  Lugduni  agebant 
oopias,  i.e.  the  Ala  Tauriana  and  the 
ist  legion,  see  above,  chaps.  59  and  64. 

10.  per  simulationem  offlcii. "  Under 
pretence  of  serving  as  a  bodyguard." 
ITiey  were  really  sent  to  tamper  witl\ 
the  troops. 

15.  tanto  ante.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Vitellius 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  less  than  a 
fortnight  before  Otho. 

75.  1.  ut  beUo  impares,  ln  pace  nlhU 
amiasuri.     Ut  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
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impares,  in  pace  nihil  amissuri ;  neque  ideo  praetorianorum 
fides  mutata.  Sed  insidiatores  ab  Othone  in  Germaniam,  a 
Vitellio  in  urbem  missi.  Utrisque  frustra  fuit,  Vitellianis 
impune,  per  tantam  hominum  multitudinem  mutua  ignorantia  5 
fallentibus  :  Othoniani  novitate  vultus,  omnibus  in  vicem  gnaris, 
prodebantur.  Vitellius  litteras  ad  Titianum  fratrem  Othonis 
conposuit,  exitium  ipsi  filioque  eius  minitans,  ni  incolumes  sibi 
mater  ac  liberi  servarentur.  Et  stetit  domus  utraque,  sub 
Othone  incertum  an  metu :  Vitellius  victor  clementiae  gloriam  10 
tulit. 

76.  Primus  Othoni  fiduciam  addidit  ex  Illyrico  nuntius 
iurasse  in  eum  Dalmatiae  ac  Pannoniae  et  Moesiae  legiones. 
Idem  ex  Hispania  adlatum  laudatusque  per  edictum  Cluvius 
Rufus,  set  statim  cognitum  est  conversam  ad  Vitellium  His- 
paniam.  Ne  Aquitania  quidem,  quanquam  ab  Iulio  Cordo  in  5 
verba  Othonis  obstricta,  diu  mansit  Nusquam  fldes  aut  amor : 
metu  ac  necessitate  huc  illuc  mutabantur.  Eadem  formido 
provinciam  Narbonensem  ad  Vitellium  vertit,  facili  transitu  ad.  ~ 
proximos   et   validiores.     Longinquae    provinciae   et   quicquicl 


Greek  w»,  and  so  =  "  on  the  ground 
that."  Heraeus,  however,  supposes  that 
ita  should  be  supplied  wijh  amissuri, 
then  ut  and  ita  will  point  a  contrast : 
"  That  while  inferior  in  war  they  should 
lose  nothing  if  they  remained  at  peace." 
2.  neque  ideo.  "  And  yet  not  for  all 
that ;"  see  Ann.  i.  12,  "nec  ideo  iram 
eius  lenivit." 

4.  utrieque  frustra  fuit,  Vitelllanls 
impune.  The  adverbs  are  predicates. 
This  use  is  not  classical  but  frequent  in 
the  Silver  Age.  Ag.  13,  "conatus  frustra 
fuissent."     Furn.  Int.  v.  66. 

5.  mutua  ignorantia  rallentibus. 
When,  as  in  Rome,  many  were  ignorant 
of  one  another,  it  was  easy  for  the 
strangers  toescape  detection ;  in  Vitellius's 
camp  where  alt  the  soldiers  knew  one 
anotner  (omnibua  in  vicem  gmaris) 
Otho's  emissaries  were  soon  discovered. 
The  reading  gnaris  is  thus  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ignaris  of  the  MS. 

7.  ad  Titianum  fratrem.  His  name 
was  Lucius  Salvius  Otho  Titianus,  and 
he  was  Othos  elder  brother.  He  was 
consul  in  52  a.  D.  with  Faustus  Sulla  for 
his  colleague  (Ann.  xii.  52),  and  in  63-64 
A.D.,  he  was  proconsul  in  Asia  and  had 
Agricola  for  his  quaestor,  Ag.  6. 

76.  1.  exIUyrioo.  Illyncum  was  the 
name  of  the  whole  region  lying  north-east 


of  the  Adriatic  and  included  Dalmatia, 
Pannonia,  and  Moesia. 

2.  iuraese  in  eum.  The  more  usual 
formula  is  iurasse  in  vtrba  eius.  There 
were  seven  legions  in  all  in  this  district, 
viz.  two  in  Dalmatia,  the  nth  Claudia 
and  the  I4th  Gemina  Martia  Victrix  ;  two 
in  Pannonia,  the  I3th  Gemina  and  the 
7th  Galbiana ;  and  three  in  Moesia,  the 
3d  Gallica,  the  7th  Claudia,  and  the  8th 
Augusta. 

3.  idem  ex  Hispania  adlatum.  In 
Spain  there  were  stationed  the  6th  Victrix, 
and  ioth  Gemina. 

3.  Oluviua  Rufus.  For  what  is  known 
of  him,  see  c  8,  second  note  on  line  2. 

5.  ne  Aquitania  quidem.  The 
south-west  district  of  France.  Vindex 
had  been  its  governor. 

8.  provlnciam  Narbonensem.  South- 
east  France,  including  Savoy,  Dauphin^, 
Provence,  and  Languedoc 

9.  quioquid  armorum  mari  dirimi- 
tur.  "  Whatever  armed  forces  have  the 
sea  between  us  and  them."  The  expres- 
sion  is,  perhaps,  suggested  by  Aen.  vii 
226,  "vel  si  quem  extenta  plagarum 
qualtuor  in  medio  dirimit  plaga  sohs  ini- 
qui."  In  Ann.  ii.  43  we  have,  "  provinciae 
auae  mari  dividuntur," — Britain,  Africa, 
Asia,  are  probably  meant  manebatl 
The  singular  is  used  because  the  last 
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10  armorum  mari  dirimitur  penes  Othonem  manebat,  non  partium 
studio,  sed  erat  grande  momentum  in  nomine  urbis  ac  praetexto 
senatus  et  occupaverat  animos  prior  auditus.  Iudaicum  exer- 
citum  Vespasianus,  Syriae  legiones  Mucianus  sacramento 
Othonis  adegere ;  simul  Aegyptus  omnesque  versae  in  Orien- 

15  tem  provinciae  nomine  eius  tenebantur.  Idem  Africae  obse- 
quium,  initio  Carthagine  orto :  neque  expectata  Vipstani 
Aproniani  proconsulis  auctoritate  Crescens  Neronis  libertus 
(nam  et  hi  malis  temporibus  partem  se  rei  publicae  faciunt) 
epulum  plebi  ob  laetitiam  recentis  imperii  obtulerat,  et  populus 

20  pleraque  sine  modo  festinavit  Carthaginem  ceterae  civitates 
secutae. 

77.  Sic  distractis  exercitibus  ac  provinciis4Vitellio  quidem 

ad  capessendam  principatus  fortunam  bello  opus  erat,  Otho  ut 

in  multa  pace  munia  imperii  obibat,  quaedam  ex  dignitate  rei 

publicae,  pleraque  contra  decus  ex  praesenti  usu  properando. 

5  Consul  cum  Titiano  fratre  in  kalendas  Martias  ipse ;  proximos 


nominative  is  in  the  singular ;  so  ii.  70, 
"et  erant  quos  varia  sors  rerum  lacri- 
maeque  et  misericordia  subiret." 

1 1.  grande  momentum.  See  c  59, 
5.  in  nomine  urbis  ao  praetexto 
senatus.  "  In  the  name  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  halo  round  the  senate."  Ritter 
seems  right  in  his  contention  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  meaning  of  praetexto  and  praetextut 
both  sometimes  mean  "splendour,"  both 
sometimes  "pretext."  The  cit/  and 
senate  of  Rome  never  ceased  to  exercise 
a  certain  fascination  over  the  provindals 
and  the  subject  states. 

12.  Iudalcum  exercitum.  Heraeus 
alters  this  into  ludaeicum  maintaining  that 
Iudaicutn  would  mean  not  the  army  of 
Judaea,  but  a  Jewish  army  ;  the  change  is 
not  necessary.  The  army  of  Judaea  con- 
sisted  of  the  5th  Macedonica,  the  ioth 
Fretensis  and  the  I5th  ApoHinaris.  The 
Syrian  legions  were  the  4th  Scythica,  the 
6th  Ferrata  and  the  I2th  Fulminatrix. 

15.  tenebantur.  "  Were  kept  in  alle- 
giance  ;"  so  iii.  12, "  quae  provinciae  Ves- 
pasiano  tenebantur." 

16.  Vipstani  Aproniani.  Caius  was 
his  praenomen.  He  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Arval  inscriptions,  and  we  learn  from 
one  of  these  that  he  was  one  of  the  Arval 
Brothers,  along  with  Salvius  Titianus, 
brother  of  the  emperor.  He  had  been 
consul  with  Fonteius  Capito  in  59  A.D., 
Ann.  xiv.  1. 
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18.  partem  se  rel  publicae  faciunt. 
"  Force  themselves  into  public  positions. 
This  was  an  ofTence  which  Tacitus,  repre- 
senting  the  true  Roman  feeling,  could  not 
brook.  He  comments  bitterly  on  it,  Ann. 
xiv.  39 ;  G.  25. 

20.  pleraque  sine  modo  festinavit. 
"  The  people  hurried  on  beyond  all  due 
bounds"  the  usual  festivilies  which  greet 
the  accession  of  an  emperor.  Both  fes- 
tino  and  propero  are  used  transitively  by 
Tacitus,  as  by  the  poets  and  Sallust,  see 
i.  48 ;  ii.  57. 

77.  1.  sic  distractis.  Heraeus  in- 
serts  in  partes.  This  gives  the  sense,  but 
is  unnecessary. 

2.  ad  oapossondam  princlpatus 
fortunam.  "  In  order  to  reach  the  posi- 
tion  of  emperor." 

3.  munia  imperil  obibat.  "  Per- 
formed  the  duties  of  an  emperor. "  Cicero 
does  not  often  use  tnunia.  Obibat 
governs  quaedam  in  the  same  line. 

4.  pleraque  —  properando.  The 
gerund  stands  here  for  the  present 
participle. 

5.  consul — in  kal.  Martias  ipse. 
Generally  a  new  emperor  became  conml 
ordinarius  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  new  year  after  his  accession.  So 
Galba  and  Vinius  had  become  consuls  on 
the  ist  of  January.  When  they  were 
murdered  on  the  I5th  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  appoint  consules  suffecti  and  Otho 
and  his  brother  were  nominated ;   they 
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menses  Verginio  destinat  ut  aliquod  exercitui  Germanico  deleni- 
mentum.  Iungitur  Verginio  Pompeius  Vopiscus  praetexto 
veteris  amicitiae ;  plerique  Viennensium  honori  datum  inter- 
pretabantur.  Ceteri  consulatus  ex  destinatione  Neronis  aut 
Galbae  mansere,  Caelio  ac  Flavio  Sabinis  in  Iulias,  Arrio  10 
Antonino  et  Mario  Celso  in  Septembres ;  quorum  honori  ne 
Vitellius  quidem  victor  intercessit  Sed  Otho  pontificatus 
auguratusque  honoratis  iam  senibus  cumulum  dignitatis  addidit 
aut  recens  ab  exilio  reversos  nobiles  adulescentulos  avitis  ac 
patemis  sacerdotiis  in  solacium  recoluit  Redditus  Cadio  Rufo,  15 
Pedio  Blaeso,  Saevino  Pontio  senatorius  locus.  Repetundarum 
criminibus  sub  Claudio  ac  Nerone  ceciderant :  placuit  ignos- 
centibus  verso  nomine,  quod  avaritia  fuerat,  videri  maiestatem, 
cuius  tum  odio  etiam  bonae  leges  peribant 


did  not,  however,  as  we  gather  from  an 
inscription  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  enter 
on  their  office  till  Tanuary  26th,  and  were 
appointed  then  only  for  the  first  half  of  the 
Nundinum  till  the  end  of  February,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  Verginius  and  Vopiscus. 

8.  Viennenoium  honori  datum.  It 
appears  from  this  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Vienne.  The  Viennese  had  been  keen 
partisans  of  Vindex  and  then  of  Galba, 
chaps.  65  and  66. 

9.  oeteri  oonsulatus.  Nero  had 
selected  the  two  Sabini  as  consuls  for  the 
second  Nundinum,  or  period  of  four 
months,  in  the  year  69  A.D.,  Galba 
Arrius  Antoninus  and  Marius  Celsusfor 
the  third.  These  appointments  Otho  re- 
tained,  but  halved  the  time  for  which 
they  were  to  hold  office ;  so  that  while 
he  and  his  brother  held  office  till  March 
ist,  Verginius  and  Vopiscus  were  consuls 
in  March  and  April ;  the  two  Sabini 
from  May  ist  to  July  ist ;  Antoninus  and 
Celsus  from  July  ist  to  September  ist. 
From  September  ist  Vitellius  nominated 
Valens  and  Caecina  to  hold  office  for  two 
months.  Caecina  was  deposed  one  day 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  suc- 
ceeded  for  that  day  by  Roscius  Regulus, 
iii.  37.  For  the  final  two  months  of  the 
year,  from  November  ist  onwards,  C. 
Quinctius  Atticus  and  Cn.  Caecilius  Sim- 
plex  received  the  appointment,  iii.  68 ; 
lii.  73.  There  were  thus  no  fewer  than 
Hfteen  consuls  within  this  one  year  69  A.D. 

10.  Caello  ao  Flavio  Sabinis.  Their 
full  names  are  Cael.  Arulenus  .Flavius 
Sal;nus  and  T.  Flavius  Sabinus.  Not 
much  is  known  of  them ;  they  were  re- 
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latives  of  Vespasian,  and  the  first  a  cele- 
brated  jurisconsult ;  for  the  second,  see 
ii.  36,  second  note  on  line  6,  and  ii.  51. 

10.  Arriua  Antoninus  was  the  mater- 
nal  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius ;  he  lived  on  till  the  reign  of  Nerva, 
and  is  said  to  have  expressed  pity  for 
him  when  chosen  emperor.  Pliny  praises 
his  Greek  poems.  Mariua  Geisus  has 
been  already  described,  c  71. 

13.  honoratia  iam  senibus  oumu- 
lum  diffnitatis.  "  To  old  men  who  had 
held  hieh  office  (1.*.  the  consulship  or 
praetorship)  as  the  crowning  point  of 
their  offiaal  rank. "  The  emperor  practi- 
cally  filled  up  vacancies  in  the  different 
priestly  coileges,  having  the  right  of  com- 
mending  candidates  for  the  vacant  posts. 

15.  in  aolacium  reooluit.  "Endowed 
them  afresh  with, — to  console  them  for 
the  miseries  of  exile."  Oadlus  Bufua 
had  been  found  guilty  of  extortion  in 
Bithynia,  Ann.  xii.  22. 

16.  Pedius  Blaesus  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  senate  for  the  same  offence  in 
Cyrene,  Ann.  xiv.  18. 

17.  plaouit  ignosoentibus,  i.r.  to 
Otho  and  the  senate.  videri  maieeta- 
tem.  "  Should  be  thought  of  as  treason." 
The  proper  title  of  the  crime  is  crimen 
tnaiestatts  minutae,  similar  short  titles 
being  often  used.  The  odium,  which  these 
charges  of  treason  involved  on  those  who 
brought  them,  made  those  who  incurred 
them  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  victims, 
and  thus  unaermined  the  force  of  the 
good  laws  against  extortion.  For  the 
nistory  of  the  crime  of  maiestast  see  Ann. 
i.  72,  3 ;  Furn.  Int.  viii  p.  121. 
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78.  Eadem  largitione  civitatium  quoque  ac  provinciamm 
animos  adgressus  Hispalensibus  et  Emeritensibus  familiarum 
adiectiones,  Lingonibus  universis  civitatem  Romanam,  pro- 
vinciae   Baeticae   Maurorum  civitates   dono  dedit ;   nova   iura 

5  Cappadociae,  nova  Africae,  ostentui  magis  quam  mansura. 
Inter  quae  necessitate  praesentium  rerum  et  instantibus  curis 
excusata  ne  tum  quidem  immemor  amorum  statuas  Poppaeae 
per  senatus  consultum  reposuit  Creditus  est  etiam  de  cele- 
branda  Neronis  memoria  agitavisse  spe  volgum  alliciendi.     Et 

10  fuere  qui  imagines  Neronis  proponerent ;  atque  etiam  Othoni 
quibusdam   diebus  populus  et  miles,  tanquam  nobilitatem   ac 


78.  1.  eadem  largitione.  With  the 
same  liberality  with  which  he  had  granted 
restoration  to  the  senate  or  pardon,  Otho 
proceeded  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the 
provincials. 

2.  Hispalls,  in  the  province  of  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  river  Baetis  (Guadalauivir), 
is  now  Seville.  Emerita,  founded  by 
Augustus  in  the  province  of  Lusitania, 
is  now  Merida.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Anas  (Guadiana). 

2.  familiarum  adleottones.  The 
addition  of  such  extra  families  sent  from 
Rome  or  Italy  increased  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  colonies  to  which  they 
were  sent.  Orelli  ouotes  Liv.  xliii.  17, 
"  postulantibus  Aquileiensium  legatis,  ut 
numerum  colonorum  augerent,  mille  et 
auingentae  familiae  ex  SC  scriptae."  The 
famifies  were  ordinarily  those  of  veterans, 
Ann.  xiii.  31 ;  xiv.  27. 

3.  Lingonibua  universis.  Ifbythese 
are  meant  the  well-known  Lingones  in 
Gaul,  they  come  in  somewhat  oddly,  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  all  the  other  peoples 
mentioned  in  this  connexion  are  peoples 
of  Spain ;  and  (2)  the  Gallic  Lingones 
had  warmly  espoused  the  causeof  Vitellius, 
see  c.  54.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  fact  may  not  yet  have  become  known 
at  Kome,  or  that  Otho  may  have  thought 
a  timely  gift  might  win  them  back  ;  for 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  after  first  join- 
ing  him,  had  gone  round  and  declared  for 
Vitellius.  If  they  are  the  Gallic  people, 
there  is  special  force  in  universis,  the 
chiefs  having  received  the  franchise  some 
time  earlier.  The  Lingones  may,  how- 
ever,  be  a  Spanish  people,  not  else- 
where  mentioned,  and  to  suppose  them 
so  is  safer  than  arbitrarily  to  alter 
the  reading  of  M.,  as  some  editors  have 
done. 


4.  Maurorum  dvitatea.  The  towns 
of  Tingis  and  Lixus.  The  province  of 
Baeticawould  bebenefited  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  these  states  in  two  ways  :  (1)  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Moorish  towns  would 
have  to  attend  the  law-courts  held  in 
Baetica ;  and  (2)  the  revenues  of  the 
province  would  be  increased  by  their 
contributions. 

5.  Cappadoda.  It  is  situated  north 
of  Cilicia,  south  of  Pontus,  west  of  Ar- 
menia,  and  east  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia. 
Cappadocia  had  only  lately  been  consti- 
tuted  a  province  by  Tiberius.  See  Ann. 
ii.  42 ;  xiii.  8. 

5.  oetentul  magls.  "  More  by  way  of 
show,"  for  they  were  speedily  abolished. 
H.  reads  ostentata;  the  reading  of  M. 
is  ostentai,   which  Ritter  corrects   into 
ostenta. 

7.  statuas  Poppaeae.  These  had 
been  overthrown  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
mob  in  62  A.D.,  Ann.  xiv.  61. 

9.  agitavisae.  "To  have  thought 
about."  The  word  is  a  favourite  with 
Tacitus.     See  i.  12  ;  ii.  1 ;  Ann.  L  5. 

9.  spe  volgnm  alliciendi.  The  popu- 
lace  had  always  had  a  regard  for  Nero. 
See  c  4.  He  had  debauched  them  by  his 
shows  and  gifts  of  food. 

10.  proponerent.  "Setupinpublic." 
The  editors  quote  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  6, 
"tabulam  picturae  proposuit  praelii  in 
latere  curiae." 

1 1.  tanquam — adstruerent.  "  As  if 
they  were  bestowing  on  him  a  title  of 
honour  and  distinction. "  Neroni  Othoni 
agrees  with  ei.  In  English  we  insert 
the  actual  cry  (<Nero  Otho;"  in  Latin 
what  is  cried  is  governed  by  the  verb. 
So  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30,  "Ciceronem  ex- 
clamavit."  He  called  out  "Cicero" — 
quoted  by  Godley. 
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decus  adstruerent,  Neroni  Othoni  acclamavit     Ipse  in  suspenso 
tenuit  vetandi  metu  vel  agnoscendi  pudore. 

79.  Conversis  ad  civile  bellum  animis  externa  sinc  cura 
habebantur.  Eo  audentius  Rhoxolani,  Sarmatica  gens,  priore 
hieme  caesis  duabus  cohortibus,  magna  spe  Moesiam  inruperant, 
ad  novem  milia  equitum,  ex  ferocia  et  successu  praedae  magis 
quam  pugnae  intenta.  Igitur  vagos  et  incuriosos  tertia  legio  5 
adiunctis  auxiliis  repente  invasit.  Apud  Romanos  omnia 
proelio  apta :  Sarmatae  dispersi  aut  cupidine  praedae  graves 
onere  sarcinarum  et  lubrico  itinerum  adempta  equorum  pernici- 
tate  velut  vincti  caedcbantur.  -Namque  mirum  dictu,  ut  sit 
omnis  Sarmatarum  virtus  velut  extra  ipsos.  Nihil  ad  pedestrem  10 
pugnam  tam  ignavum  :  ubi  per  turmas  advenere,  vix  ulla  acies 
obstiterit  Sed  tum  umido  die  et  soluto  gelu  neque  conti 
neque  gladii,  quos  praelongos  utraque  manu  regunt,  usui, 
lapsantibus  equis  et  catafractarum  pondere.  Id  principibus 
et  nobilissimo  cuique  tegimen,  ferreis  lamminis  aut  praeduro  15 
corio  consertum,  ut  adversus   ictus   inpenetrabile,   ita   impetu 


12.  ln  suspenso  tenult.  "Left  the 
question  hung  up." 

79.  1.  externa  eine  cura  habeban- 
tur.  "  Foreign  relations  were  neglected. " 
The  phrase  is  almost  repeated  in  Ann. 
xi.  8,  "summaque  imperii  ambigua,  mi- 
nora  sine  cura  habere.  ' 

2.  Rhoxolanl.  Their  exact  position 
seems  somewhat  uncertain.  By  Orelli  (fol- 
lowing  Strabo,  vii.  3,  I7)they  are  placed 
between  the  Borysthenes  and  Tanais ;  by 
others  further  west  and  south,  in  what  is 
now  Bessarabia. 

3.  M.  has  ad  Moeelam.  This  has 
been  defended  on  the  ^round  that  Moesia 
was  the  final  point  which  their  incursion 
reached  ;  by  Orelli  ad  is  transposed  and 
coupled  witn  novem  milia.  Heraeus  reads 
magna  sfte  adacti.  ex  feroola  et  suc- 
oeesu.  "From  the  confidence  of  suc- 
cess." 

5.  tertia  legio.  It  was  called  Gallica. 
It  appears  from  ii.  74  that  this  legion 
had  only  lately  been  moved  from  Syria 
into  Moesia.  See  also  Suet.  Vesp.  6,  from 
which  passage  we  leam  that  tne  whole 
legion  had  not  been  shifted,  but  only  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

7.  aut  oupidine  praedae  graves 
onere  earcinarum.  "Or  in  their  eacer- 
ness  for  booty  hampered  by  the  weight 
of  their  baggage  ;"  the  atpidine  praedae 
explains  how  these  light  soldiers  came  to 


be  graves  onere  sarcittarum.  There  is 
no  need,  as  some  editors  have  done,  to 
transpose  the  aui  ;  cupidine  praedat  dis- 
persi  aut  graves  onere  sarcinarum.  For 
the  phrase  lubrioo  itinerum,  cf.  Ann. 
i.  65,  "  lubrico  paludum."  The  phrase 
vinctae  Ugiones  occurs  in  the  same  pass- 
age  of  legions  whtch  have  become  en- 
tangled  in  marshy  ground. 

9.  namque  mirum  dletu,  ut  elt. 
For  this  use  of  ut  for  "how,"  cf.  Ann. 
i.  61,  "  referebant— ut  signis  et  aquilis 
per  superbiam  inluserit."  , 

12.  obetiterit  "Can  resist."  For 
this  potential  use  of  the  conjunctive,  see 
Madvig,  §  350  <x,  b. 

13.  quoe  praelongos — reffunt.  The 
inclusion  of  the  adjective  in  the  relative 
clause  is  intended  to  fix  attention  upon  it. 
In  English  we  should  say,  "  Their  swords 
and  poles  of  extraordinary  length,  which 
they  poise  in  either  hand." 

1 4.  et  oatafraotarum  pondere.  Their 
horses  slipped  not  only  from  the  thaw,  but 
also  {et)  from  the  weight  of  the  coats  of 
mail.  These  pliant  coats  of  mail,  which 
covered  the  whole  body,  formed  partly 
of  steel  plates  and  partly  of  skin,  are  de- 
scribed  bv  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10,  8.  He 
says  that  they  made  those  whowere  clothed 
in  them  look  more  like  statues  than  men. 

16.  ut  adversuB—  ita.  These  words 
point  a  contrast.     "  While— still. " 
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hostium  provolutis  inhabile  ad  resurgendum.  Simul  altitudine 
et  mollitia  nivis  hauriebantur.  Romanus  miles  facilis  lorica  et 
missili  pilo  aut  lanceis  adsultans,  ubi  res  posceret,  levi  gladio 

20  inermem  Sarmatam  (neque  enim  scuto  defendi  mos  est)  com- 
minus  fodiebat,  donec  pauci,  qui  proelio  superfuerant,  paludibus 
abderentur.  Ibi  saevitia  hiemis  ac  volnerum  absumpti.  Post- 
quam  id  Rorriae  compertum,  M.  Aponius  Moesiam  obtinens 
triumphali    statua,    Fulvus    Aurelius    et    Iulianus    Tettius    ac 

25  Numisius  Lupus  legati  legionum  consularibus  ornamentis 
donantur,  laeto  Othone  et  gloriam  in  se  trahente,  tanquam  et 
ipse  felix  bello  et  suis  ducibus  suisque  exercitibus  rem  publicam 
auxisset 

80.  Parvo  interim  initio,  unde  nihil  timebatur,  orta  seditio 
prope  urbi  excidio  fuit  Septumam  decumam  cohortem  e 
colonia  Ostiensi  in  urbem  acciri  Otho  iusserat ;  armandae  eius 
cura  Vario  Crispino  tribuno  e  praetorianis  data.  Is  quo  magis 
5  vacuus  quietis  castris  iussa  exequeretur,  vehicula  cohortis 
incipiente  nocte  onerari  aperto  armamentario  iubet     Tempus 


18.  facilifl  lorica.  "  Unencumbered 
by  his  breastplate."  The  faciiis  properly 
belongs  to  the  lorica%  but  is  transferred 
to  the  wearer  of  it. 

19.  lanceis.  It  appcars  from  this  pas- 
sage,  and  also  from  u.  29,  and  iii.  27, 
that  lances  at  this  time  were  carried  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  as  well  as  the  pilum. 

20.  inermem  is  used  of  the  absence  of 
defensive  armour. 

22.  ibisaevltlahiemiflacvolnerum 
abeumpti.  M.  reads  hic  tnia;  Doder- 
lein  altered  this  into  saevitia  hiemis  ac. 
Heraeus  reads  saevitia  hieniis  ac  vi  vol- 
nerum. 

23.  M.  Aponlua.  His  name  is  Apo- 
nius  Saturninus,  iii.  5 ;  see  also  ii.  85,  96. 
triumphall  statua.  This  was  a  statue 
adorned  with  bay  and  clad  in  a  triumphal 
robe,  the  toga  picta  and  tunica  palmata. 
The  receiving  such  statues  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  triumph  which  a  com- 
mander  under  the  Empire  could  receive, 
a  proper  triumph  being  restricted  to  the 
emperor  himself,  under  whose  auspices 
all  campaigns  were  carried  on. 

24.  Pulvua  Aureliue.  Legate  of  the 
3d  legion,  grandfather  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

24.  Iulianue  Tetthie.  Legate  of  the 
7th  legion,  Claudia.     See  ii.  85  ;  iv.  39, 

40. 

25.  Numifliue   Lupus.      Legate    of 

the  8th  legion,  Augusta.     See  iii.  10. 


25.  consularibus  ornamentia.  The 
toga  praetexta  and  sella  curulis. 

27.  suia  dudbus.  In  classical  Latin 
this  would  have  been  per  suos  duces 
et  exercitus%  but  Tacitus  often  employs 
the  instrumental  ablative,  even  of  persons. 
The  generals  were  his  because  he  was  the 
commander-in-chief. 

80. 1 .  unde.  Probably = a  quo  (initio) ; 
it  might,  however,  mean  "  from  a  quarter 
whence."  In  this  case  it  will  refer  to  the 
praetorians,  for  they,  as  having  put  Otho 
on  the  throne,  were  the  last  quarter  to  be 
regarded  as  formidable  to  him. 

2.  septumam  decumam  cohortem. 
Probably  a  cohort  of  Roman  citizens  like 
the  one  already  mentioned  as  stationed  at 
Lyons,  c  64.  Suetonius,  Claud.  25,  says 
that  Claudius  stationed  two  such  cohorts, 
one  at  Puteoli,  the  other  at  Ostia,  to  guard 
a^ainst  fires.  Suetonius,  Oth.  8,  ^ives  a 
shghtly  different  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  outbreak.  He  says  that  the  arms  of 
the  cohort  were  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Classiarii,  and  that  this  roused 
suspicion.  Tacitus's  account  is,  however, 
so  circumstantial  that  it  is  tobe  preferred. 

4.  magis  vacuua  quletis  castiis. 
"  More  undisturbcd  when  the  camp  was 
quiet."  The  soldiers,  after  the  guards 
were  set,  would  all  be  in  their  tents.  For 
vaeuus,  see  Dial.  7,  "  apud  vacuos  et  ado 
lescentes." 
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in  suspicionem,  causa  in  crimen,  afiectatio  quietis  in  tumultum 
evaluit ;  et  visa  inter  temulentos  arma  «tupidinem  sui  movere. 
Fremit  miles  et  tribunos  centurionesque  proditionis  arguit, 
tanquam  familiae  senatorum  ad  perniciem  Othonis  armarentur,  10 
pars  ignari  et  vino  graves,  pessimus  quisque  in  occasionem 
praedarum,  volgus,  ut  mos  est,  cuiuscumque  motus  novi  cupi- 
dum ;  et  obsequia  meliorum  nox  abstulerat  Resistentem 
seditioni  tribunum  et  severissimos  centurionum  obtruncant,  rapta 
arma,  nudati  gladii,  insidentes  equis  urbem  ac  Palatium  petunt    15 

81.  Erat  Othont  celebre  convtvium  primoribus  feminis 
virisque  ;  qui  trepidi,  fortuitusne  militum  furor  an  dolus  impera- 
toris,  manere  ac  deprehendi  an  fugere  et  dispergi  periculosius 
foret,  modo  constantiam  simulare,  modo  formidine  detegi,  simul 
Othonis  voltum  intueri :  utque  evenit  incltnatis  ad  suspicionem  5 
mentibus,  cum  timeret  Otho,  timebatur.  Sed  haud  secus 
discrimine  senatus  quam  suo  territus  et  praefectos  praetorii  ad 
mitigandas  militum  iras  statim  miserat  et  abire  propere  omnes 

e  convtvio    iussit      Tum    vero    passim    magistratus    proiectis 
insignibus,  vitata  comttum  et  servorum  frequentia,  senes  femi-  10 
naeque  per  tenebras  diversa  urbis  itinera,  rari  domos,  plurimi 
amicorum  tecta  et,  ut  cuique  humillimus  cliens,  incertas  latebras 
petivere. 

82.  Mtlitum  impetus  ne  foribus  quidem  Palatii  coercitus, 
quo  minus  convivium  inrumperent,  ostendi  sibi  Othonem  expos- 


8.  evaluit.  "Grew  into."  For  this 
use  of  eva/ere,  see  Ann.  xiv.  58,  "multa 
secutura  quae  adusque  bellum  evales- 
cerent."  aflectatio  quietis.  "The 
elaborate  preparations  for  quiet." 

10.  tanquam.  "  On  the  ground  that 
the  slaves  of  the  senators. " 

11.  in  occaeionem  praedarum. 
"  Having  an  eye  to*the  opportunity  for 

Clunder.       In  expresses  the  object  they 
ad  in  view.     Cf.  iii.  47,  "corrupto  in 
spem  rapinarum  egentissimo  quoque." 

13.  noz  abstulerat.  "Night  had 
rencfered  impossible  the  loyal  services  of 
the  well-disposed. "  The  plural  is  used 
because  these  loyal  services  would  have 
been  rendered  by  many. 

15.  insidentes  equls.  The  horses 
would  be  partly  those  of  the  baggage 
train,  partly  the  horses  of  the  small  body 
of  cavalry  attached  to  each  cohort. 

81.  1.  oelebre  convivium  primori- 
bus  feminis  virisque.     The  adjective 


governs  the  ablative,  "largely  attended 
by  the  leading  men  and  women."  The 
habit  of  women  attending  these  banquets 
was  of  recent  introduction.  Plutarch 
(Oth.  3, 4)  says  there  were  eighty  senators 
present ;  cf.  Dio,  lxiv.  9.  From  these 
accounts  we  gather  that  the  troops  from 
Ostia  were  ioined  by  the  praetorians  in 
the  city,  and  Tacitus  s  subsequent  narra- 
tive  confirms  this. 

4.  modoformidinedetegi.  "Tohave 
their  hollow  pretences  exposed  \y  their 
fear." 

7.  praefectos  praetorii.  Plotius 
Firmus,  and  Licinius  Proculus,  i.  46. 

8.  mlserat — iussit  The  difTerence  in 
tense  expresses  a  difference  in  time.  He 
let  (Plutarch  tells  us)  the  senators  out 
by  a  different  door  to  that  by  which  the 
soldiers  had  entered. 

12.  inoertas  latebras.  "  Obscure,  un- 
known,  unobvious  hiding-places."  Ann. 
iii.  42,  "  Florus  incertis  latebris  victores 
frustratus." 
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tulantes,  volnerato  Iu  io  Martiale  tribuno  et  Vitellio  Saturnino 
praefecto  legionis,  dum  ruentibus  obsistunt.     Undique  arma  et 

5  minae,  modo  in  centuriones  tribunosque,  modo  in  senatum 
universum,  lymphatis  caeco  pavore  animis,  et  quia  neminem 
unum  destinare  irae  poterant,  licentiam  in  omnes  poscentibus, 
donec  Otho  contra  decus  imperii  toro  insistens  precibus  et 
lacrimis   aegre    cohibuit,   redieruntque   in    castra   inviti    neque 

10  innocentes.  Postera  die  velut  capta  urbe  clausae  domus,  rarus 
per  vias  populus,  maesta  plebs ;  deiecti  in  terram  militum 
voltus  ac  plus  tristitiae  quam  paenitentiae.  Manipulatim 
adlocuti  sunt  Licinius  Proculus  et  Plotius  Firmus  praefecti,  ex 
suo  quisque  ingenio  mitius  aut  homdius.     Finis  sermonis  in 

15  eo,  ut  quina  milia  nummum  singulis  militibus  numerarentur. 
Tum  Otho  ingredi  castra  ausus.  Atque  illum  tribuni  centurio- 
nesque  circumsistunt,  abiectis  militiae  insignibus  otium  et  salutem 
flagitantes.  Sensit  invidiam  miles  et  compositus  in  obsequium 
auctores  seditionis  ad  supplicium  ultro  postulabat 

83.  Otho,  quanquam  turbidis  rebus  et  diversis  militum 
animis,  cum  optimus  quisque  remedium  praesentis  licentiae 
posceret,  volgus   et   plures  seditionibus   et   ambitioso   imperio 


82.  3.  Iulio  Martiale  tribuno.  He 
was  a  tribune  of  the  praetorians.  See 
c.  28,  note  on  Hne  1. 

4.  praefeoto  legionls.  Probably  the 
legio  classica  prima  Adhitrix  which  was 
the  only  entire  legiun  stationed  at  this 
time  in  Rome.  This  is  the  first  mention 
in  an  historical  writer  of  the  office  of 
praefectus  tegiottist  and  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  inscriptions  till  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  He  seems  to  have  been 
praefectus  eastrontm  aml  the  deputy  of 
the  legatus  Ugiottis.  In  later  times  the 
term  was  used  in  place  of  legatus  legionis. 
Ritter,  holding  that  the  office  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  would  omit  the  word 
legiottis,  thinking  it  to  have  been  inserted 
by  a  copyist. 

6.  neminem  unum  deetinare  irae 
poterant.  "They  were  unable  to  fix 
upon  any  definitc  individual  as  the  object 
of  their  wrath. " 

9.  neque  innocentee.  They  had 
wounded  Martialis  and  Saturninus. 

10.  rarus  populua— maesta  plebe. 
Note  the  contrast.  The  respectable  popu- 
lation  and  the  rabble ;  cf.  above,  c.  4. 

14.  mltius  aut  horridluB,  i.e.  the  one 
moregently,  the  other  more  roughly ;  for  use 
of  horridus,  see  ii.  74,  "horridi  sermone." 


15.  quina  milia  nummum  =  over 

;£45- 

16.  atque  illum.     Atqtte—2\  once,  as 

in  Georg.  i.  202,  "si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
atque  illum  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus 
amni." 

17.  abiectia  militiae  insignibus.  The 
tribune  wore  a  golden  ring,  a  tunic  with 
a  stripe,  and  a  sword-belt  elaborately 
adorned  ;  the  centurion  had  his  vinestick. 

17.  otium  here  =  discharge.  They 
would  no  longcr  command  soldicrs  so 
mutinous. 

18.  sensit  invidiam  miles.  "The 
soldiers  felt  the  discredit  cast  on  them 
and  settling  down  to  obedience  to  orders 
(compositus  in  obsequium)  demanded 
of  their  own  accord,  etc." 

83.  1.  quanquam  turbidis  rebus. 
This  use  of  quanquam  with  the  ablative 
absolute,  though  not  unfrequent  in  Taci- 
tus,  is  not  found  in  classical  writers. 

3.  volgus  et  plures.  "The  common 
herd,  who  were  in  the  majority."  Cf.  c. 
19,  "mediiac  plurimi ;"  c.  25,  "volgus 
et  ceteros." 

3.  ambitioso  imperio.  "  A  rule 
which  depended  on  popular  favour  for  its 
support."  Cf.  ii.  12,  "  Suedius  Clemens 
ambitioso  imperio  regehat." 
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laetl  per  turbas  et  raptus  facilius  ad  civile  bellum  impellerentur, 
simul  reputans  non  posse  principatum  scelere  quaesitum  subita  5 
modestia  et  prisca  gravitate  retineri,  sed  discrimine  urbis  et 
periculo  senatus  anxius,  postremo  ita  disseruit :  "  neque  ut 
affectus  vestros  in  amorem  mei  accenderem,  commilitones, 
neque  ut  animum  ad  virtutem  cohortarer  (utraque  enim  egregie 
supersunt),  sed  veni  postulaturus  a  vobis  temperamentum  vestrae  10 
fortitudinis  et  erga  me  modum  caritatis.  Tumultus  proximi 
initium  non  cupiditate  vel  odio,  quae  multos  exercitus  in 
discordiam  egere,  ac  ne  detrectatione  quidem  aut  formidine 
periculorum :  nimia  pietas  vestra  acrius  quam  consideratius 
excitavit  Nam  saepe  honestas  rerum  causas,  ni  iudicium  15 
adhibeas,  perniciosi  exitus  consecuntur.  Imus  ad  bellum. 
Num  omnes  nuntios  palam  audiri,  omnia  consilia  cunctis  prae- 
sentibus  tractari  ratio  rerum  aut  occasionum  velocitas  patitur? 
tam  nescire  quaedam  milites  quam  scire  oportet  Ita  se 
ducum  auctoritas,  sic  rigor  disciplinae  habet,  ut  multa  etiam  20 
centuriones  tribunosque  tantum  iuberi  expediat  Si,  cur 
iubeantur,  quaerere  singulis  liceat,  pereunte  obsequio  etiam 
imperium  intercidit  An  et  illic  nocte  intempesta  rapientur 
arma  ?  unus  alterve  perditus  ac  temulentus  (neque  enim  plures 

« 

• 

5.  simul  reputans.     This  balancing  than  discretion."     Cf.  ii.  24,   "avidius 

and  heaping  up  of  the  clauses  represents  quam  consultius ;"  iv.  40,  etc 

the  different  feelings  by  which  Otho's  18.  ratlo  rerum   aut  occasionum 

mind  was  successively  swayed.  velodtas.  "  Do  the  exigencies  of  events, 

7.  poetremo  lta  dtoeerult.    Tacitus  and  the  pressure  of  opportunities  ?M    For 

may  have  either  heard  this  speech,  or  ^his  diyision  of  duties  between  general 

had  it  reported  to  him  by  those  who  ™*  sold.ers,  compare  Antonius's  speech 

were   present     In  c  15  he  only  says,  "'•  *>>  "$*]?*  mter  exercitum  ducesque 

"Galba    locutus    fertur."      Of     Piso's  muma, mihtibus  cupidinem  pugnandi  con- 

speech  he  says,  c  29,  "in  hunc  modum  venire, .  duccs    providendo    consultando 

adlocutus,"  not  professing  apparently  to  cunctatione  saepius  quam  tementate  pro- 

give  the  precise  words.      Whereas    of  desse  ut  pro  vinh  parte  armis  ac  manu 

Othos  previous  speech,  he  says,  c  36,  victonam  luvent,  raUone  et  consilio  pro- 

"  ita  coepit  "  Pni8  ducu  artibus,  profuturum ;    see  also 

ia  sed  venL     ThU  postponement  to  ?\xRZ  34-     A  passage  from  which 

the  second  clause  of  ^0^  verb,      ^^tT ^rlTlhonld receive 
which  belongs  to  both,  is  a  tnck  of  style        .      ,  »«"»"^"*^t^**'       UUWUIU  ,BwaTO 

^l^nni^   rf    fr°m    ^      ^teu^t-mt^cidit.    Thein- 
poets ;  so  Ann.  ,.  35.  ru  29.  .  ^^  t  k  used  to  ^  ^ 

io.tem^i^er^.»Therestra,nt.  certainty  of  the  result.    Si  liceat  gene- 

in  dlscordiam.   "Tomutmousconduct.  ^j^  (hc  hypothesis,  so  Hor.  Od.  iii. 

14.  nimia  pietas  veetra.     The  omis-  37,  **si  fractus  illabitur  orbis  impavidum 

sion  of  the  adversative  particle  emphasises  ferient  ruinae." 
the  contrast.  23.  an   et   illic.     M  When   we   have    ' 

14.    acriua    quam    consideratiue.  actually  set  out  for  war."    Referring  to 

Another  reading  v&considerate;  the  mean-  imus  ad  bellum  above.     noote  intem- 

ing  is  the  same,  if  the  latter  can  stand,  pesta.     At  the  dead  of  night  "when  no 

which  isdoubtful,  viz.   "with  more  zeal  man  can  work." 
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*5  consternatione  proxima  insanisse  crediderim)  centurionis  ac 
tribuni  sanguine  manus  imbuet,  imperatoris  sui  tentorium 
inrumpet  ? 

84.  Vos  quidem  istud  pro  me:  sed  in  discursu  ac  tenebris 
et  rerum  omnium  confusione  patefieri  occasio  etiam  adversus 
me  potest  Si  Vitellio  et  satellitibus  eius  eligendi  facultas 
detur,  quem  nobis  animum,  quas  mentes  inprecentur,  quid 
5  aliud  quam  seditionem  et  discordiam  optabunt?  ne  miles 
centurioni,  ne  centurio  tribuno  obsequatur,  hinc  confusi  pedites 
equitesque  in  exitium  ruamus.  Parendo  potius,  commilitones, 
quam  imperia  ducum  sciscitando  res  militares  continentur ;  et 
fortissimus  in  ipso  discrimine  exercitus  est,  qui  ante  discrimen 

10  quietissimus.  Vobis  arma  et  animus  sit :  mihi  consilium  et 
virtutis  vestrae  regimen  relinquite.  Paucorum  culpa  fuit, 
duorum  poena  erit :  ceteri  abolete  memoriam  foedissimae 
noctis.  Nec  illas  adversus  senatum  voces  ullus  usquam  exer- 
citus  audiat.     Caput  imperii  et  decora  omnium  provinciarum 

15  ad  poenam  vocare  non  hercule  illi,  quos  cum  maxime  Vitellius 
in  nos  ciet,  Germani  audeant :  ulline  Italiae  alumni  et  Romana 
vere  iuventus  ad  sanguinem  et  caedem  depoposcerit  ordinem, 
cuius  splendore  et  gloria  sordes  et  obscuritatem  Vitellianarum 
partium   praestringimus  ?   nationes  aliquas  occupavit  Vitellius, 


25.  oonaternatione.  "Panic."  cre- 
dldexim.  "Can  I  believe;"  another  poten- 
tial  subjunctive ;  cf.  c  79,  note  on  hne  12. 

84.  1.  voe  quidem  latud  pro  me. 
Scfecistis. 

3.  et  aatellitibua  eiua.  Spoken  con- 
temptuously. 

5.  ne  milee  oenturioni  (depends  on 
imprecrntur).  hino.  "  That,  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  this ;"  ut  has  to  be  supplied  with 
oonfusi  ruamue  from  the  preceding  ne. 

7.  commilltonee.  He  seeks  by  this 
word  to  identify  himself  with  the  prae- 
torians. 

8.  ree  militarea  oontinentur.  "Mili- 
tary  efficiency  depends  ;"  so  Cic,  p.  Sest. 
§  92, "  iudicia  quibus  omne  ius  contmetur." 

8.  et  fortiaaimua.  Cf.  here  again 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  brave  man, 
Eth.  iii.  7,  12. 

13.  neo — audlat.  Tacitus  constantly 
uses  nec  for  neu,  e.g.  ii.  86,  "  nec  speciem 
adulantts  expaveris ;"  Ann.  i.  43,  "neque 
enim  di  sinant." 

14.  oaput  imperii  et  deoora  omnium 
provinciarum.    The  senate  still  counted 


as  the  supreme  council  of  the  empire,  and 
it  was  the  glory  of  all  the  provinces  in  so 
far  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pro- 
vincials  could  be  summoned  into  it. 
Otho  by  these  high-sounding  titles  tries 
to  win  over  the  goodwill  ofthe  senate, 
which  notwithstanding  never  forgave 
him  the  murder  of  Galba,  its  chosen 
representative.  See  above,  c.  76,  "sed 
erat  grande  momentum  in  nomine  urbis 
ac  praetexto  senatus." 

15.  quos  oum  maxlme— Qermanl. 
Cum  maxime  =  "  at  this  very  moment." 
See  c  29,  note  on  line  14.  By  Germani 
he  implies  that  the  armies  of  Germany  are 
not  so  much  Roman  as  German. 

16.  ulline  Italiae  alumni.  The  prae- 
torians  were  recruited  in  Italy  itself. 

1 7.  depopoecerit.  This  and  audeant 
above  are  again  instances  of  the  potential 
subjunctive,  "can  any,"  etc. 

19.  praeetringimua.  "We  outshine, 
eclipse,  throw  into  the  shade."  The 
older  editors  and  many  MSS.  read  per- 
stringimus,  but  this  does  not  seem,  as  they 
assumed,  equivalent  to  praestringimus. 
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imaginem  quandam  exercitus  habet:  senatus  nobiscum  est  20 
Sic  fit  ut  hinc  res  publica,  inde  hostes  rei  publicae  constiterint 
Quid?  vos  pulcherrimam  hanc  urbem  domibus  et  tectis  et 
congestu  lapidum  stare  creditis?  muta  ista  et  inanima  inter- 
cidere  ac  reparari  promisca  sunt :  aeternitas  rerum  et  pax 
gentium  et  mea  cum  vestra  salus  incolumitate  senatus  firmatur.  25 
Hunc  auspicato  a  parente  et  conditore  urbis  nostrae  institutum 
et  a  regibus  usque  ad  prtncipes  continuum  et  inmortalem,  sicut 
a  maioribus  accepimus,  sic  posteris  tradamus.  Nam  ut  ex 
vobis  senatores,  ita  ex  senatoribus  prtncipes  nascuntur." 

85.  Et  oratio  apta  ad  perstringendos  mulcendosque  militum 
animos  et  severitatis  modus  (neque  enim  in  plures  quam  in 
duos  animadverti  iusserat)  grate  accepta,  compositique  ad 
praesens  qui  coerceri  non  poterant  Non  tamen  quies  urbi 
redierat :  strepitus  telorum  et  facies  belli,  militibus  ut  nihil  in  5 
commune  turbantibus,  ita  sparsis  per  domos  occulto  habitu  et 
maligna  cura  in  omnes,  quos  nobilitas  aut  opes  aut  aliqua 
insignis  claritudo  rumoribus  obiecerat  Vitellianos  quoque 
milites  venisse  in  urbem  ad  studia  partium  noscenda  plerique 


21.  hinc»  i.e.  on  our  side.  inde,  on 
their  side,  the  side  of  the  Vitellians ;  so 
Ann.  xiii.  38,  "  ideo  artum  inde  numerum 
finiri  et  hinc  maiorem  offerri." 

22.  quid?  voe— credltis?  Perhaps 
taken  from  Liv.  v.  54. 

23.  muta  ista  —  promisca  eunt. 
This  is  an  imitation  of  a  Greek  construc- 
tion,  where  the  adjective  agrees  with  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  with 
the  infinitive,  radra  ffiid  i<rrt  T<n€i<rdcu. 
"It  is  all  one  whether  these  fall  into 
rain  or  are  repaired." 

26.  hunc  auspicato.  "  With  all  due 
auspices."  So  iii.  72,  "sedem  Iovis 
Optimi  Maximi  auspicato  a  maioribus 
conditam."  It  was  somewhat  of  a  fiction 
that  the  senate  was  founded  by  Romulus ; 
it  grew  up  like  the  yepowia  in  Greece 
from  the  council  of  elders  with  which  the 
primitive  kings  surrounded  themselves. 
For  sicut  —  sic,  cf.  Ag.  31,  "ac  sicut 
in  familia  recentissimus  quisque  servorum 
etiam  conservis  ludibrio  est,  sic  in  hoc 
orbis  terrarum  vetere  fundatu  novi  nos  et 
viles  in  excidium  petimur." 

28.  ut  ez  vobls  senatores.  The 
tribunes  were  constantly  made  senators. 
In  the  other  clause  there  may  be  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  princeps  being  also  princeps 
senatus. 


85.  1.  et  oratio  ad  perstrinffendos. 
So  M.  Orelli,  holdin^  that  this  constmc- 
tion  can  hardly  stand,  inserts  apta  which 
might  easily  have  dropped  out  with  o  pre- 
ceding  and  ptr  following.  severltatis 
modus,  "the  strictly  limited  severity." 
compositique  ad  praesens.  "Were 
pacified  for  the  moment."    Cf.  c.  82. 

5.  strepitus  telorum  et  facies  belli. 
"There  was  the  din  of  arms,  the  look 
of  war."  For  this  use  of  facies,  see 
ii.  32 ;  Ann.  i.  49 ;  Ver^.  Aen.  vi.  104. 
It  is  probably  best  to  omit  the  et  before 
militibus,  and  to  regard  the  ablative 
absolutes  which  follow  as  explaining  or 
defining  wherein  the  din  of  arms  and  Took 
of  war  consisted.  This  is  Orellfs  explan- 
ation.  Heraeus,  retaining  */,  connects  the 
ablative  absolute  with  the  following  sen- 
tence,  Vitellianos  etc,  putting  a  fufl  stop 
vXfacies  belli  and  a  comma  only  at  obie- 
cerat.  In  this  he  follows  Runerti.  Pleri- 
qtu  credebant  becomes  thus  the  apodosis. 

6.  occulto  habitu  et  maliffna  cura 
in  omnes.  These  are  descriptive  abla- 
tives.  The  soldiers  donned  civilian  dress, 
and  kept  up  a  system  of  espionage  on  all. 

9.  ad  studia  partium  noscenda. 
"To  ascertain  the  feeling  of  parties." 

10.  secreta  domuum.  "The  privacy 
of  home." 
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10  credebant      Unde   plena  omnia    suspicionum   et  vix  secreta 

domuum    sine    formidine.       Sed    plurimum    trepidationis    in 

publico,   ut  quemque   nuntium  fama   adtulisset,  animum   vol- 

N  tumque  conversis,  ne  diffidere  dubiis  ac  parum  gaudere  pro§- 

peris  viderentur.     Coacto  vero  in  curiam  senatu  arduus  rerum 

15  omnium  modus,  ne  contumax  silentium,  ne  suspecta  libertas ; 
et  privato  Othoni  nuper  atque  eadem  dicenti  nota  adulatio. 
Igitur  versare  sententias  et  huc  atque  illuc  torquere,  hostem 
et  parricidam  Vitellium  vocantes,  providentissimus  quisque 
volgaribus  conviciis,  quidam   vera   probra   iacere,   in    clamore 

20  tamen  et  ubi  plurimae  voces,  aut  tumultu  verborum  sibi  ipsi 
obstrepentes. 

86.  Prodigia  insuper  terrebant  dtversis  auctoribus  volgata : 
in  vestibulo  Capitolii  omissas  habenas  bigae,  cui  Victoria 
institerat ;  erupisse  cella  Iunonis  maiorem  humana  speciem  ; 
statuam  divi  Iulii  in  insula  Tiberini  amnis  sereno  et  immoto 
5  die  ab  Occidente  in  Orientem  conversam ;  prolocutum  in 
Etruria  bovem,  insolitos  animalium  partus  et  plura  alia  rudibus 
saeculis  etiam  in  pace  observata,  quae  nunc  tantum  in  metu 


12.  anlmum  voltumque  oonversis. 
This  so-called  Greek  accusative  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  accusatives 
stili  express  the  object  of  the  verb,  even 
whert  tne  verb  has  been  altered  into  the 
passive.  As  Tacitus  seems  in  other 
passages  only  to  employ  this  accusative 
when  the  participle  is  in  the  nominative, 
some  editors  have  altered  conversis  here 
into  conversi,  If  conversis  be  retained,  it 
is  probably  ablative,  not  dative,  as  Orelli 
thmks. 

14.  arduus  rerum  omnium  modua. 
"It  was  hard  to  hit  the  mean  in  the 
different  courses  ;  silence  would  be  con- 
strued  into  contumacy,  liberty  would 
excite  suspicion,  flattery  would  be  thrown 
away  on  one  so  lately  a  flatterer  himself." 

18.  parriclda  means  a  traitor,  one  who 
attacks  his  fatherland.  So  Catiline  was 
called,  Sall.  Cat.  31  ;  Ann.  iv.  34,  "hinc 
ipsum  Cassium,  hinc  Brutum  nunquam 
latrones  et  parricidas — nominat." 

19.  volgiaribus  convicdls.  **  General 
abuset"such  as  had  no  spccial  significance. 

20.  aut — obstrepentes.  "Or  drowning 
their  own  meaning  in  a  torrent  of  words. 

86.  1.  diversis  auctoribus.  From 
authorities  in  diflferent  quarters.  For 
these  prodigies,  see  Plut.  Oth.  4,  Dio, 
lxiv.  7. 


2.  omissas  habenas  biffae.  The 
reins  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the 
figurc  of  Victory,  which  stood  on  a  biga 
on  the  area  Capitolitia.  Biga  is  used 
in  the  singular  onlv  in  later  writers. 
Orelli  quotes  Suet.  Tib.  26,  "  unius  bigae 
adiectione ;"  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  4,  46,  "tollit 
olorinaque  iubet  considere  biga."  By 
the  veetibulum  Capitolii  is  meant  the 
area  Capitolina,  the  lcvel.space  on  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  stood. 

3.  erupisae  cella.  For  ertimpo  with 
simple  ablative,  cf.  Ann.  xii.  7,  "qui 
erumperent  curia."  The  cella  Iunonis 
was  one  of  the  three  cellat  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  t  wo  others  bemg 
those  of  Jupiter  himself  and  of  Minerva. 

4.  sereno  et  immoto  die.  These 
words  are  inserted  to  show  that  the 
change  of  position  was  the  effect  neither 
of  storm  nor  earthquake.  The  turning 
round  of  the  statue  was  held  to  presage 
the  transfer  of  empire  from  the  West  to 
the  East.  Tiberinl  amnis.  Servius  says 
that  the  river  was  so  called  in  all  religious 
formulae. 

7.  in  metu  audiuntur.  "Areheard 
of  in  moments  of  fear."  For  metus> 
meaning  "  a  time  of  fear,"  see  Ann.  xv. 
44,  "quod  prospere  aut  in  metu  sacra- 
verat." 
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audiuntur.  Sed  praecipuus  et  cum  praesenti  exitio  etiam 
futuri  pavor,  subita  inundatione  Tiberis,  qui  inmenso  auctu, 
proruto  ponte  sublicio  ac  strage  obstantis  molis  refusus,  non 
modo  iacentia  et  plana  urbis  loca,  sed  secura  eiusmodi  casuum 
implevit  Rapti  e  publico  plerique,  plures  in  tabernis  et 
cubilibus  intercepti.  Fahies  in  volgus  inopia  quaestus  et 
penuria  alimentorum.  Corrupta  stagnantibus  aquis  insularum 
fundamenta,  dein  remeante  flumine,  dilapsa.  Utque  primum  15 
vacuus  a  periculo  animus  fuit,  id  ipsum  quod  paranti  expedi- 
tionem  Othoni  campus  Martius  et  via  Flaminia  iter  belli  esset 
obstructum,  a  fortuitis  vel  naturalibus  causis  in  prodigium  et 
omen  imminentium  cladium  vertebatur. 

87.  Otho  lustrata  urbe  et  expensis  belli  consiliis,  quando 
Poeninae  Cottiaeque  Alpes  et  ceteri  Galliarum  aditus  Vitellianis 
exercitibus  claudebantur,  Narbonensem  Galliam  aggredi  statuit, 
classe  valida  et  partibus  fida,  quod  reliquos  caesorum  ad  pontem 


8.  cum  praesentl  —  futuri  pavor. 
Either  because  these  inundations  |of  the 
Tiber  were  regarded  (as  Pliny  tells  us, 
N.  H.  iii.  5,  55)  as  prophetic  of  evil,  or 
l>ecause  the  unusual  height  of  the  flood 
inspired  fear  that  the  inundation  might 
be  repeated. 

10.  ponte  sublicio.  This  was  built 
entirely  of  wood  with  moveable  planks, 
because  of  the  difiiculty  which  had  been 
encountered  in  breaking  it  up  when 
Horatius  defended  it.  Bemg  constructed 
of  wood  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  It 
connected  the  city  with  the  Janiculum, 
Liv.  i.  33  ;  v.  40. 

11.  iacentia.  "  Low-lying."  SoVerg. 
Aen.  i.  224,  "  despiciens  mare  velivolum 
terrasque  iacentes." 

11.  secura — casuum.  So  Ver^.  Aen. 
vii.  303,  "  securus  pelagi ;"  Curtius,  ix. 
9,  8,  "securi  casus  eius,  qui  supervenit 
ignaris." 

13.  inopia  quaeetus  et  penuria  ali- 
mentorum.  Many  of  the  shops  lay  in 
the  low-lying  quarters,  thc/orum  boarium, 
the  forum  ohtorium%  etc.  ;  and  besides 
this,  Plutarch  (Otho  4)  tells  us  that  the 
bakers'  quarter  was  destroyed,  and,  per- 
haps,  the  storehouses  for  corn. 

14.  insularum  fundamenta.  These 
insulae  were  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
as  distinguished  from  the  private  houses 
(domus)  of  the  rich.  They  were  often 
four  stories  high  or  more,  and  were  let 
out  in  lodgings,  each  family  occupying  a 
flat  or  part  of  a  flat. 


17.  campus  Martius  et  via  Fla- 
minia.  As  Otho  had  to  march  north, 
his  way  would  lie  across  the  Campus 
Martius  and  then  by  the  Via  Flaminia. 
Suetonius,  Oth.  8,  says  that  the  road  was 
flooded  as  far  as  the  2oth  milestone,  *>. 
the  whole  Tiber  valley  was  filled  with 
the  flood.  obstruotum  agrees  with  iter% 
the  last  nominative. 

18.  afbrtuitis — vertebatur.  "The 
fact  that  Otho's  march  was  thus  impeded, 
was  divorced  from  its  accidental  or  natural 
causes,  and  construed  into  a  prodigy  and 
omen  of  coming  disasters."  There  is  a 
somewhat  simijar  use  of  ab  in  Ann.  iv.  20, 
"nam  pleraque  ab  saevis  adulationibus 
aliorum  in  melius  flexit,"  where  Nipper- 
dey  explains  ab  as  "  regardless  of." 

87.  1.  lustrata  urbe.  To  do  away 
with  the  effects  of  the  prodigies.  The 
lustration  consisted  of  the  sacriflce  by 
the  pontifex  tnaximus  of  a  bull,  a  sheep, 
and  a  pig,  which  were  previously  led 
round  the  pomoerinm. 

1.  quando.  "Since."  The  routes 
by  the  Pennine  and  Cottian  Alps,  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Genevre,  were 
the  ordinarv  routes  at  this  time  into  Trans- 
alpine  Gaul.  For  their  occupation  by  the  * 
Vitellians,  see  above,  chaps.  66  and  70. 

3.  Narbonensem  Qalliam.  This 
could  be  attacked  by  sea.  The  fleet  was 
stationed  at  Portus  Foroiuliensis,  Frejus, 
itself  situated  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis. 

4.  reliquos  oaesorum.  Thesurvivors 
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5  Mulvium  et  saevitia  Galbae  in  custodia  habitos  in  numeros 
legionis  composuerat,  facta  et  ceteris  spe  honoratioris  in  pos- 
terum  militiae.  Addidit  classi  urbanas  cohortes  et  plerosque 
e  praetorianis,  vires  et  robur  exercitus  atque  ipsis  ducibus 
consilium  et  custodes.     Summa  expeditionis  Antonio  Novello, 

10  Suedio  Clementi  primipilaribus,  Aemilio  Pacensi,  cui  ademptum 
a  Galba  tribunatum  reddiderat,  permissa.  Curam  navium 
Moschus  libertus  retinebat  ad  observandam  honestiorum  fidem 
immutatus.  Peditum  equitumque  copiis  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
Marius  Celsus,  Annius  Gallus  rectores  destinati.     Sed  plurima 

15  fides  Licinio  Proculo  praetorii  praefecto.  Is  urbanae  militiae 
impiger,  bellorum  insolens,  auctoritatem  Paulini,  vigorem  Celsi, 
maturitatem  Galli,  ut  cuique  erat,  criminando,  quod  facillimum 
factu  est,  pravus  et  callidus  bonos  et  modestos  anteibat 


of  the  slain  at  the  Pons  Mulvius.  On  these, 
see  c.  6,  npte  on  line  7.  in  custodia 
habitoe.  The  MSS.  have  in  cmiodiam 
habitos%  which  is  not  impossible,  being= 
"cast  into  prison  and  kept  there." 

J.  in  numeroe  legionls.  Into  the 
res  of  a  legion,  i.e.  he  formed  them 
into  centuries,  maniples,  cohorts,  etc, 
though  each  of  these  was  only  a  skeleton. 

6.  honoratioria.  Service  in  the  le- 
gions  or  even  in  the  praetorians  ;  service 
m  the  marines  being  comparatively  looked 
down  upon. 

7.  urbanas  oohortes.  Of  these 
there  were  at  this  time  four.  They 
ranked  after  the  praetorians. 

9.  oonailium  et  oustodes.  A  council 
of  war.  Et  has  here,  as  often  in  Tacitus, 
an  adversative  force.  "Their  council  of 
war  and  their  guards  as  well." 

10.  Suedio  Olementi— primipilari- 
bus.  ft  appears  from  an  inscription 
that  Suedius  Clemens  had  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  forces  in  Egypt.  Primi- 
pilaribus  denotes  that  they  had  held  the 
position  of  primipili  in  their  respective 
legions. 

10.  AemUlo  PaoensL  For  his  position 
as  tribunus  urbanae  coAortis,  see  20,  12. 

1 1.  ouram  navium.  His  duty  would 
be  to  refit  any  triremes  that  got  damaged 
and  to  see  to  the  rowers,  and  superintend 
other  arrangements  connected  with  the 
shipsf 

13.  immutatus.  This  is  the  reading 
of  one  Florentine  MS. ;  the  other  MSS. 
have  initatus,  invitatus.  If  immutatus 
be  kept,  it  means  that  hc  was  appointed 
to  the  ofnce  under  Nero,  and  kept  it  still, 


which  is  also  implied  in  retlnebat. 
Heraeus  suggests  minister  datus.  Cf. 
Suet.  Nero  47,  "praemissi  libertorum 
ftdissimi  Ostiam  ad  classem  praepa- 
randam.  ad  observandam  honeetio- 
rum  fldem.  "  He  was  retained  by  Otho 
in  his  office  with  a  view  to  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  loyalty  of  men  more  honour- 
able  than  himself.  Had  a  new  com- 
mander  of  the  fleet  been  appointed,  he 
might  not  have  been  willing  to  undertake 
such  a  task. 

13.  Suetonius  Paulinus  (Caius).  In 
the  capacity  of  legatus  pro  practore  he 
had  subdued  Mauretania  in  41  A.D., 
having  been  the  first  Roraan  to  cross  the 
rangc  of  the  Atlas  (Dio,  lx.  9).  In  42  a.  d. 
he  was  consul  suffectut.  In  61  a.d.  he 
was  appointed  by  Nero  to  the  command 
in  Britain,  and  succeeded  in  conquering 
Anglesey  and  quelling  the  British  revolt 
under  Boadicea,  Ag.  14-16;  Ann.  xiv. 
29-39.  In  66  a.  d.  he  was  consul  ordi- 
narius,  Ann.  xvi.  14. 

14.  For  Marius  Celsus,  sce  chaps. 
14  and  71.  Annius  Qallus  has  not 
been  previously  mentioned.  He  had 
been  consut  suffectus  in  64  A.D.  He  was 
one  of  Otho's  commanders  on  the  Po, 
ii-  1 1»  33,  and  was  subsequently  sent  into 
Upper  Germany  by  Mucianus,  iv.  68 ; 
v.  19.    For  Liciniua  Proculus,  see  i.  46. 

15.  urbanae  militiae  lmpiger.  S<> 
Ann.  iii.  48,  "  impiger  militiae."  Ann. 
xi.  18. 

17.  ut  cuique  erat.  "  The  qualities 
for  which  they  were  severally  distin- 
guished." 

18.  anteibat.     "  Outstripped."    It  is 
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88.  Sepositus  per  eos  dies  Cornelius  Dolabella  in  coloniam 
Aquinatem,  neque  arta  custodia  neque  obscura,  nullum  ob 
crimen,  sed  vetusto  nomine  et  propinquitate  Galbae  monstratus. 
Multos  e  magistratibus,  magnam  consularium  partem  Otho  rion 
participes  aut  ministros  bello,  sed  comitum  specie  secum  ex-  5 
pedire  iubet ;  in  quis  et  Lucium  Vitellium,  eodem  quo  ceteros 
cultu,  nec  ut  imperatoris  fratrem  nec  ut  hostis.  Igitur  motae 
urbis  curae  ;  nullus  ordo  metu  aut  periculo  vacuus.  Primores 
senatus  aetate  invalidi  et  longa  pace  desides,  segnis  et  oblita 
bellorum  nobilitas,  ignarus  militiae  eques,  quanto  magis  occultare  10 
et  abdere  pavorem  nitebantur,  manifestius  pavidi.  Nec  deerant 
e  contrario  qui  ambitione  stolidiTconspicua  arma,  insignes  equos, 
quidam  luxuriosos  apparatus  conviviorum  et  irritamenta  libi- 
dinum  ut  instrumenta  belli  mercarentur.  Sapientibus  quietis 
et  rei  publicae  cura ;  levissimus  auiscjue  et  futuri  improvidus  15 
spe  vana  tumens  ;  multi  afflicta  nde  in  pace  usi  turbatis  rebus 
alacres  et  per  incerta  tutissimi.  ' 

89.  Sed  volgus  et  magnitudine  nimia  communium  curarum 
expers  populus  sentire  paulatim  belli  mala,  conversa  in  militum 
usum  omni  pecunia,  intentis  alimentorum  pretiis  ;  quae  motu 
Vindicis  haud  perinde  plebem  attriverant,  secura  tum  urbe  et   f  > 
provinciali  bello,  quod  inter  legiones  Galliasque  velut  externum  '  5 
fuit     Nam  ex  quo  divus  Augustus  res  Caesarum  composuit, 


not  used  with  an  accusative  by  the  older 
prose  writers. 

88l  1.  sepositus.  "Was  banished." 
See  c  13.  colonla  Aqulnas.  Aqui- 
num,  now  Aquino,  in  Latium.  Plutarch, 
Galb.  23,  says  that  Dolabella  had  been 
pressed  upon  Galba  for  adoption ;  he 
subsequently  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Vitellius,  ii.  63, 64.  neque 
arta  custodla  neque  obscura.  He  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  magistrate  at  Aquino. 

5.  secum  expedire  iubet.  "  Orders 
tq  join  him  in  the  expedition."  For  this 
use  ofexpedire,  cf.  10,  7. 

6.  eodem  quo  oeteros  cultu. 
"Treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest." 

8.  nullus  ordo.  The  ordines  are 
enumerated  :  primores  senatus,  nobilitas% 
eques. 

8.  metu  aut  perioulo.  A  sort  of 
hendiadys  for  metu  periculi. 

12.  qui — quidam.  There  is  a  sort  of 
anacoluthon  here  ;  meroarentur  should 
have  been  inserted  after  equos,  and 
quidam  have  begun  a  new  sentence. 


16.  aflliota  flde  in  paoe  usi.  This  is 
Meiser's  correction  of  the  reading  of  the 
MSS.  multi  aflicta/Sdes.  Heraeus  sug- 
gests  anxii.  For  affticta fide  usit  Meiser 
quotes  Sall.  Jug.  iii.  2,  "ffuxa  fide  usus." 
"  Having  experienced  a  complete  loss  of 
credit." 

88.  1.  et  mag-nitudlne  nimia  oonv 
munlum  ourarum  expers  populus. 
"The  people  untouched  by  the  over- 
whelming  burden  of  public  anxieties." 
Heraeus  inserts  imperii  afler  magnitu- 
dine,  but  this  seems  unnecessary.  For  the 
indifference  to  public  afTairs  manifested 
by  the  people  at  Iwge,  see  L  I,  "pri- 
mum  inscitia  reipublicae  ut  alienae ; " 
il  90,  "  volgus  vacuum  curis." 

3.  quae  motu  Vindicis,  i.e.  mala 
quae.  For  the  temporal  use  of  the  abla- 
tive,  see  ii.  5,  "  exitu  Neronis."  For  the 
circumstances  of  the  revolt  ofVindex,  see 
above,  c  8. 

6.  res  Oaeaarum  oompoeuit.  "  Or- 
ganised  the  power  of  the  Caesars." 
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procul  et  in  unius  sollicitudinem  aut  decus  populus  Romanus 
bellaverat ;  sub  Tiberio  et  Gaio  tantum  pacis  adversa  ad  rem 
publicam    pertinuere ;    Scriboniani    contra   Claudium    incepta 

10  simul  audita  et  coercita ;  Nero  nuntiis  magis  et  rumoribus 
quam  armis  depulsus.  Tum  legiones  classesque  et,  quod  raro 
alias,  praetorianus  urbanusque  miles  in  aciem  deducti ;  Oriens 
Occidensque  et  quicquid  utrimque  virium  est  a  tergo :  si 
ducibus  aliis  bellatum  foret,  longo  bello  materia.     Fuere.  qui 

15  proficiscenti  Othoni  moras  religionemque  nondum  conditorum 
ancilium  afferrent:  aspernatus  est  omnem  cunctationem  ut 
Neroni  quoque  exitiosam  ;  et  Caecina  iam  Alpes  transgressus 
extimulabat. 

90.  Pridie  idus  Martias  commendata  patribus  re  publica 
reliquias  Neronianarum  sectionum  nondum  in  iiscum  conversas 
revocatis  ab  exilio  concessit,  iustissimum  donum  et  in  speciem 
magnificum,   sed    festinata   iam   pridem   exactione  usu  sterile. 

5  Mox  vocata  contione  maiestatem  urbis  et  consensum  populi  ac 
senatus  pro  se  attollens  adversum  Vitellianas  partes  modeste 


8.  tantum  paoia  adversa — perti- 
nuere.  Bypacis  adversa  are  meant  dela- 
tions,  exiles,  and  the  other  misfortunes 
which  accrued  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors.  ad  rem  publicam  perti- 
nuere.  "  Descended  on ;"  so  c.  30,  ^ad 
nos  scelemm  exitiis,  bellorum  ad  vos  per- 
tinebunt;"  iv.  52,  "  prosperis  et  alii 
fruantur,  adversa  ad  iunctissimos*  per- 
tineant."  The  MSS.  read  reipubhcae, 
and  ad  rem  publicam  is  Meiser's  correc- 
tion.  Ritter  rejects  reipublicae  altogether ; 
Nipperdey  reads  rempublicam  perculere. 

9.  Scriboniani.  This  revolt  of  Scri- 
bonianus  took  place  in  42  a.  d.  Suetonius, 
Claud.  13,  thus  describes  it,  "bellum  civile 
movit  M.  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus, 
Dalmatiae  legatus ;  verum  intra  quintum 
diem  oppressus  est ; "  see  also  Ann.  xii. 
52,  "pater  Scriboniani  Camillus  arma  per 
Delmatiam  moveraL" 

13.  est  a  tergo.  "  Were  in  the  back- 
ground,  remained  to  be  reckoned  with," 
i.c.  when  the  first  combat  was  decided. 
It  was  not  yet  known  what  Jine  they 
would  adopt. 

14.  ducibus  aliis.  For  a  repetition 
of  this  judgment,  see  ii.  38,  "  quod  sin- 
gulis  velut  ictibus  transacta  sunt  bella 
ignavia  principum  factum  est. " 

15.  religionemque  nondum  oondi- 
torum  anoilium.  The  12  atuilia  were 
brought  forth  from  their  place  of  custody 


either  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  or  the  Curia 
of  the  Salii  on  March  ist ;  they  were  re- 
tained  for  the  use  of  the  Salii  for  thirty 
days,  being  carried  alxnit  by  them  at 
intervals  with  songs  and  dances,  and  were 
only  put  back  (cottdebantur)  in  their 
place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  As  Otho 
set  out  on  March  14,  they  would  have 
been  brought  out  and  not  yet  restored. 
This,  Suetonius  (Otho  8)  tells  us,  was 
considered  unlucky. 

17.  Caecina. —  Alpes  transffressus. 
We  should  render  this  in  English, 
"  Caecina's  crossing  of  the  Alps." 

90.  1.  pridie  idua  Martias,  i.e.  on 
the  I4th.  Suetonius  says  that  he  did  not 
set  out  till  March  24,  but  it  seems  hardly 
likelv  that  he  would  have  handed  over  the 
administration  of  the  empire  to  the  senatc 
so  long  before. 

2.  reliquias  Neronianarum  sec- 
tionum.  This  may  mean  either  the 
sales,  which  were  described  in  chap.  20, 
of  the  property  of  those  whom  Nero  had 
enriched,  or  the  sales  which  took  place 
under  Nero  of  the  property  of  those  whotn 
he  had  condemned.  In  any  case,  rejiquiae 
means  what  remained  over,  slill  unsold. 
Plutarch  (Oth.  1)  seems  to  imply  that  thc 
sales  referred  to  are  those  that  took  placc 
under  Nero. 

3.  concessit.  "Granted  as  a  gift." 
exactio.  "The  realising  of  the  property." 
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disseruit,  inscitiam  potius  legionum  quam  audaciam  increpans, 
nulla  Vitellii  mentione,  sive  ipstus  ea  moderatio,  seu  scriptor 
orationis  sibi  metuens  contumeliis  in  Vitellium  abstinuit,  quando, 
ut  in  consiliis  militiae  Suetonio  Paulino  et  Mario  Celso,  ita  in  10 
rebus  urbanis  Galeri  Trachali  ingenio  Othonem  uti  credebatur; 
et  erant  qui  genus  ipsum  orandi  noscerent,  crebro  fori  usu 
celebre  et  ad  implendas  populi  aures  latum  et  sonans.  Clamor 
vocesque  volgi  ex  more  adulandi  nimiae  et  falsae :  quasi  dicta- 
torem  Caesarem  aut  imperatorem  Augustum  prosequerentur,  15 
ita  studiis  votisque  certabant,  nec  metu  aut  amore,  sed  ex 
libidine  servitii :  ut  in  familiis,  privata  cuique  stimulatio  et  vile 
iam  decus  publicum.  Profectus  Otho  quietem  urbis  curasque 
imperii  Salvio  Titiano  fratri  permistt. 


9.  quando.  Tacitus  inserts  this  to 
explain  how  he  had  come  to  speak  of 
scriptor  orationis. 

11.  Galeri  Trachali.  His  praenomen 
was  Marcus ;  he  had  been  consul  in  68 
A.D.  wiih  Silius  Italicus.  Quintilian  has 
much  to  tell  us  about  him. 

11.  Othonem  utl  oredebatur.  Her- 
aeus,  thinking  this  construction  can 
hardly  stand,  encloses  Othotiem  in 
brackets ;  but  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitivc  after  the  passive  oicrcdo  is  found 
above,  c.  50,  in  Ann.  ii.  59  and  xiv.  48 ; 
though  Tacitus  more  often  employs  the 
nommative  and  infinitive,  which  of  course 
would  be  the  construction  here  were 
Othonem  omitted. 

12.  genus  ipeum  orancU  noecerent. 
"  Professed  to  recognise  his  very  style." 
Ann.  i.  39,  62. 

13.  latum  et  sonans.  "  Copious  and 
sonorous."   Latum  is  contrasteo  with  ad- 


strictum.  For  the  use  of  fatum,  Orelli 
quotes  Cic.  Brutus  120,  "nam  ut  Stoi- 
corum  astrictior  est  oratio  aliquantoque 
contractior  auam  aures  populi  requirunt, 
sic  illorum  hberior  ac  latior  quam  patitur 
consuetudo  iudiciorum  et  fori."  Ouin- 
tilian,  x.  I,  119,  praises  these  kinds  of 
gualities  in  Trachalus.  He  had  a  very 
nne  voice,  great  fluency,  and  good  action. 

14.  nlmlao  et  falsae,  "Overdone  and 
unreal." 

15.  imperatorem  Auffustum.  Au- 
gustus  adopted  imperator  as  a  prefix  or 
praenomen  in  the  year  40  B.C. 

16.  ez  libidlne  servitii.  ' '  From  a  pas* 
sion  for  servitude."  Others  take  servitii 
as  equivalent  to  an  adjective  servili. 

17.  ut  in  familiis,  privata  ouique 
stimulatio.  "  As  in  the  slaves  of  a 
private  family,  each  was  urged  on  by  his 
own  private  motives,"  i.e,  of  currying 
favour  with  his  master. 
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LIBER    SECUNDUS 

CHAPTERS  1-9 

AFFAIRS  IN  THE  EAST— EARLY  MONTHS  OF  69 

I.  Titus  is  despatchcd  to  Rome  to  offer  congratulations  to  Galba,  but  returns  on 

receiving  at  Corinth  news  of  the  latter's  death.  2.  On  his  way  back  he  stops 
at  Cyprus  to  visit  the  temple  of  Paphian  Venus.  3.  Origin  and  nature  of 
the  cult.  4.  The  priest  promises  him  success  in  his  undertakings ;  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  Vespasian  and  Mucianus  respectively.  5.  Character  of  the  two 
commanders  ;  they  agree  to  throw  in  thcir  lot  together.  6.  The  soldiers  under 
their  command  begin  to  grow  restive ;  7.  but  the  two  generals  settle  to  postpone 
for  the  present  active  measures.  8.  Achaia  and  Asia  are  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  pretended  Nero ;  9.  but  he  is  seized  by  the  governor  of  Galatia 
and  Pamphylia  and  put  to  death. 

CHAPTER  10 

AT  ROME  VIBIUS  CRISPUS  ATTACKS  ANNIUS  FAUSTUS 

CHAPTERS  11- 16 

CAMPAIGN   IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  THE  ALPES  MARITIMAE— MARCH    14,   AND 

FOLLOWING  DAYS 

II.  Enumeration  of  Otho's  forces.     12.  Expedition  of  the  fleet  into  the  Alpes  Mari- 

timae.  13.  The  Othonians  plunder  the  town  of  Albintimilium.  14.  Valens 
sends  some  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  natives.  15.  Defeats  are  inflicted  on 
both  sides  and  the  combatants  draw  off  from  one  another.  16.  Decumus 
Pacarius  makes  an  abortive  attempt  to  draw  over  Corsica  to  the  side  of  Vitellius. 

CHAPTERS  17-45 

CAMPAIGN  ON  THB  PO — MARCH  14,  APRIL  15 

17.  Caecina's  army  advance  to  the  Po,  and  his  vanguard  crossesit.  18,  19.  Spurinna's 
troops  clamour  to  be  led  against  them,  but  retire  the  next  day  within  their  forti- 
fications.  20.  Caecina  crosses  the  Po,  and  advances  to  the  attack  of  Placentia. 
21,  22.  He  lays  siege  to  it,  but  is  repulsed  and  forced  to  recross  the  Po  and 
retire  to  Cremona.  23.  Annius  Gallus  follows  him  with  the  ist  legion 
(Adiutrix),  and  takes  up  his  position  at  Bedriacum  ;  mutinous  disposition  of 
the  Othonian  troops ;  Otho's  brother  Titianus  made  commander  •  in  •  chief. 
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24.  Caecina  places  his  troops  in  ambush  at  a  place  called  Ad  Castoris; 
arrangements  made  by  the  Othonians  to  meet  him.  25.  The  Vitellians  are  in 
their  turn  drawn  into  an  ambush  and  defeated.  26.  General  belief  that  their 
camp  might  have  been  taken  but  for  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  Paulinus. 
27.  The  news  of  this  defeat  suppresses  a  mutiny  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
in  Valens's  camp  at  Ticinum.  28,  29.  Origin  and  history  of  the  mutiny. 
30,  31.  The  two  armies  of  Valens  and  Caecina  effect  a  junction  ;  rivalry 
between  the  generals ;  Otho  holds  a  council  of  war.  32.  Paulinus  urges  a 
policy  of  delay.  33.  Otho  himself,  Titianus,  and  Proculus  are  in  favour  of 
immediate  action ;  Otho  retires  to  Brixellum.  34.  The  Vitellians  begin  to  con- 
struct  a  bridge  over  the  Po  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona.  35.  Skirmish 
between  Otho's  gladiators  and  Caecina*s  troops  who  are  making  the  bridge. 
36.  The  gladiators  are  defeated,  and  Macer,  their  general,  superseded.  37. 
Rumour  that  the  two  armies  wished  to  fraternise  and  agree  on  some  other 
emperor.  38.  Origin  and  growth  of  personal  ambitions  at  Rome.  39.  The 
Othonians  advance  four  miles  from  Bedriacum  and  there  fortify  their  camp. 
40.  They  set  out  to  march  past  the  camp  of  the  Vitellians  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Adda  and  the  Po.  41.  The  two  armies  come  in  sight  of  one  another,  and 
the  battle  is  begun  by  the  defeat  of  some  of  the  Vitellianist  cavalry.  42,  43. 
The  battle  Ss  fought  stubbornly  for  some  time,  but  in  the  end  the  Othonians  are 
"broken  and  routed.  44.  They  fly  to  their  camp  ;  danger  of  the  generals.  45. 
The  next  day  the  vanquished  sue  for  and  obtain  peace. 

CHAPTERS  46-Si 

DEATH  OF  OTHO 

46.  When  the  news  reaches  Otho,  his  soldiers  entreat  him  not  to  despair ;  47.  but 
Otho  announces  his  intention  of  living  no  longer.  48.  His  kindness  to  his 
attendants  and  nephew.  49.  At  daybreak  he  falls  on  his  sword  and  dies  ;  his 
funeral.  50.  His  parentage  and  history.  51.  The  soldiers  wish  again  to  pro- 
daim  Verginius  emperor ;  he  refuses  and  escapes. 

CHAPTERS  52-73 

VITRLLIUS^S  MARCH  TO  ROME — MAY  AND  JUNB 

52.  Danger  of  the  senators  left  by  Otho  at  Mutina.  53.  They  retire  to  Bologna  and 
prepare  to  accept  VitelHus  as  emperor.  54.  A  freedman  of  Nero  spreads  false 
news  of  a  victory  of  the  Othonians.  55.  At  Rome  the  cause  of  Vitellius  is  at 
once  embraced  with  enthusiasm.  56.  The  victorious  army  spreads  plunder  and 
rapine  through  Italy.  57.  News  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  is  brought  to 
Vitellius.  58,  59.  The  two  Mauretanias  come  over  to  Vitellius,  Albinus  their 
praetor  being  slain  ;  Viteliius  advances  to  Lyons,  and  there  meets  the  chiefs  of 
the  victorious  and  vanquished  armies ;  he  entitles  his  infant  son  Germanicus. 
60.  Vitellius  shows  clemency  to  the  Othonian  leaders.  61.  Mariccus,  a 
Boiian  Gaul,  stirs  up  a  fanatical  revolt  and  is  put  to  death.  62.  ViteJlius  gives 
himself  up  to  gluttony  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  table.  63,  64.  He  has  Dola- 
bella  executed.  65.  Cluvius  Rufus,  governor  of  Spain,  and  Trebellius  Maximus, 
governor  of  Britain,  join  Vitellius  after  he  has  left  Lyons.  66.  The  I4th 
legion  b  sent  back  into  Britain  ;  a  conflict  nearly  breaks  out  between  them  and 
the  Batavian  cohorts.  67.  The  praetorian  cohorts  are  dismissed  ;  most  of  the 
other  vanquished  legions  are  sent  back  to  their  winter  quarters.    68.  At  Tidnum 
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a  military  hneute  occurs  and  Verginius  is  once  more  in  danger.  69.  Vitellius 
dismisses  the  German  and  Gallic  auxiliaries  to  their  own  homes ;  many  of  them 
are  disbanded.  70.  Vitellius  visits  and  inspects  the  field  of  Bedriacum.  71. 
He  gathers  round  him  the  remains  of  Nero's  court  and  appoints  consuls  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  72.  A  slave  giving  himself  out  as  Scribonianus  Camerinus 
is  taken  and  crucified.    73.  A  scout  brings  word  that  the  East  is  favourable. 

CHAPTERS  74-86 

MOVEMENT  IN  THE  EAST— JULY 

74»  75«  Hesitation  of  Mucianus  and  Vespasian.  76,  77.  Mucianus  at  last  urges 
Vespasian  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  78.  Vespasian's  resolution  is 
confirmed  by  favourable  omens  and  predictions.  79.  He  is  proclaimed  emperor 
first,  on  July  1,  at  Alexandria,  and  then,  July  2,  by  his  own  soldiers.  80.  Muci- 
anus  makes  a  formal  announcement  of  this  to  the  people  of  Antioch  assembled  in 
the  theatre.  81.  The  whole  of  the  East  swears  allegiance  to  him  ;  a  council  of 
war  is  held  at  Berytus.  82.  Measures  resolved  on  for  prosecuting  the  war.  83. 
Mucianus  begins  his  march  towards  Italy.  84.  Steps  taken  to  raise  money. 
85.  The  Moesian  legions  throw  in  their  lot  with  Vespasian.  86.  The  Pannonian 
legions  are  induced  by  Antonius  Primus,  the  Dalmatian  by  Cornelius  Fuscus,  to 
do  the  same. 

CHAPTERS  87-101 

VITELLIUS'S  ENTRY  INTO  AND  RECEPTION   IN   ROME — AUGUST 

87.  Vitellius  continues  his  advance  through  Italy  at  the  head  of  great  forces  and  a  still 
larger  retinue.  88.  Massacre  of  civilians  seven  miles  from  the  city.  89. 
Vitellius's  imposing  entry  into  Rome.  90.  He  addresses  the  Senate  and  people 
and  accepts  the  name  of  Augustus.  91.  He  attends  the  circus  and  theatre,  and 
takes  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate.  92.  Jealousy  and  quarrels  of  Caecina 
and  Valens.  93.  Demoralisation  of  the  soldiers.  94.  Vitellius  humours  them  in 
everything.  95.  He  sacrifices  to  the  shades  of  Nero ;  extravagance  of  the 
emperor  and  his  freedmen.  96.  News  reaches  him  of  the  revolt  of  the  3d 
legion  ;  the  tidings  are  suppressed.  97.  Reinforcements  sent  for  from  the  pro- 
vinces  come  in  but  slowly.  98.  The  plans  of  Vitellius  are  reported  to  Vespasian, 
but  little  information  as  to  Vespasian's  movements  reaches  Rome.  99.  Caecina 
and  Valens  are  ordered  to  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war ;  wretched  appearance 
of  Caecina's  army.  100.  Caecina's  forces  ;  he  plans  treachery  with  Caecilius 
Bassus,  commander  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna.  101.  Reasons  for  his  treachery  ; 
loyalty  to  Vitellius  of  the  common  soldiers. 


viarch  1.  Struebat  iam   fortuna  in   diversa  parte  terrarum  initia 

d  jo*  causasclue  imperio,  quod  varia  sorte   laetum  rei   publicae   aut 


1.  1.  in  diversa  parte  terrarum. 
Hitherto  the  parts  of  the  empire  which 
had  come  under  the  view  of  the  historian 
had  been  either  the  capital  itself  or  the 
western  portions  of  the  empire — Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Germany;  now  ne  turns  to 
the  East. 

2.  lmperio.  Dependent  on  initia 
causasque,   like    i.   67,    "initium    bello 


fuit ; "  perhaps,  however,  the  use  of 
struebat  makes  the  dative  more  natural. 

2.  varia  aorte.  The  MSS.  read  varie 
ortum.  The  emendation  is  due  to  Lip- 
sius,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
later  editors.  Cf.  c.  95,  "  misera  civitas 
varia  et  pudenda  sorte  agebat " 

2.  laetum  rei  publicae  aut  atrox. 
"  Fortunate  for  the  republic,  or  destruc- 
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atrox,  ipsis  principibus  prosperum  vel  exitio  fuit     Titus  Ves- 
pasianus  e  Iudaea  incolumi  adhuc  Galba  missus  a  patre  causam 
profectionis    officium    erga   principem    et    maturam    petendis    5 
honoribus  iuventam  ferebat,  sed  vulgus  fingendi  avidum  dis- 
perserat  accitum  in  adoptionem.     Materia  sermonibus  senium 
et    orbitas    principis    et    intemperantia    civitatis,    donec    unus 
eligatur,    multos    destinandi.       Augebat    famam    ipsius    Titi 
ingenium    quantaecumque    fortunae    capax,    decor    oris    cum  10 
quadam  maiestate,  prosperae  Vespasiani  res,  praesaga  responsa 
et  inclinatis  ad  credendum  animis  loco  ominum  etiam  fortuita. 
Ubi  Corinthi,  Achaiae  urbe,  certos  nuntios  accepit  de  interitu 
Galbae  et   aderant  qui   arma  Vitellii    bellumque    affirmarent, 
anxius    animo    paucis    amicorum    adhibitis    cuncta    utrimque  15 
perlustrat     Si   pergeret   in   urbem,  nullam   officii   gratiam   in 
alterius  honorem  suscepti  ac  se  Vitellio  ?ive  Othoni  obsidem 
fore :   sin  rediret,  offensam  haud  dubiam   victoris,  set  incerta 
adhuc  victoria  et  concedente  in  partes  patre  filium  excusatum. 
Sin  Vespasianus  rem  publicam  susciperet,  obliviscendum  offen-  20 
sarum  de  bello  agitantibus. 

2.  His    ac   talibus  inter  spem    metumque   iactatum    spes 


tive  to  it."  The  reigns  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus  were  the  former,  that  of  Dom\tian 
the  latter. 

4.  missus  a  patre.  King  Agrippa 
was  sent  along  with  him  and  prosecuted 
his  journey  to  Rome.  Hegesippus  says 
that  Vespasian  wished  to  ascertain  Galba's 
opinion  about  the  Judaic  war.  Suetonius, 
Galb.  23,  adds  that  Vespasian  believed 
that  Galba  had  despatched  assassins  from 
Spain  to  make  away  with  him. 

5.  offlcium  —  ferebat.  "Allegred  a 
visit  of  courtesy,"  the  paying  of  his  re- 
spects.  For  this  use  ot  offUiumy  see  i. 
74,  Ann.  i.  24 ;  ioxferebat%  see  c  26,  Ann. 
iv.  40. 

8.  intemperantia  dvitatis.  "The  im- 
patience  of  the  state."    See  on  this,  i.  12. 

10.  fortuna.  "Position."  Ov.  TrisL 
iii.  4,  2J,  "crede  mihi,  bene  qui  latuit 
bene  vixit ;  et  intra  fortunam  debet  quis- 
que  manere  suam. "  With  this  description 
of  Titus,  cf.  Suet.  Tit.  3,  "  in  puero  statim 
corporis  animique  dotes  explenduerunt 
magisque  ac  magis  deinceps  per  aetatis 
gradus  forma  egregia,  et  cui  non  minus 
auctoritatis  inesset  quam  gratiae." 

11.  prosperae  Veepaslani  ree.  The 
two  latter  words  are  wanting  in  some 
MSS.,  and  so  some  editors  omit  them 


and  *\itz  prosptrae  into  prospere,  connect- 
ing  it  withpraesaga  responsa.  The  change, 
however,  does  not  give  nearly  so  good  a 
sense. 

1 1 .  praeeaga  reeponsa.  * c  Prophetic 
utterances,"  whether  of  oracles  or  sooth- 
sayers,  etc.  Suetonius,  Vesp.  5,  enumer- 
ates  many  such  prophetic  inspirations. 

12.  looo  ominum  etiam  fbrtuita. 
Cf.  i.  86,  "a  fortuitis  vei  naturalibus 
causis  in  prodigium  et  omen  vertebatur." 

13.  Aohaiae  urbe.  This  is  not  in- 
serted  to  explain  the  position  of  Corinth 
to  his  readers,  for  with  that  they  must 
have  been  acquainted,  but  merely  to  in- 
timate  the  furthest  point  to  which  his 
journey  reached.  See  Ann.  v.  10,  "  Eu- 
boeam  Aegaei  maris  insulam  et  Peiraeum 
Atticae  orae." 

15.  anziua  animo.  Cf.  c  6j,  "  laeti- 
tiam  voltu  ferens  animo  anxius. 

16.  nullamofflcii — eusoeptL  "There 
could  be  no  gratitude  for  a  visit  of  respect 
originallv  undertaken  to  do  honour  to 
another.  ' 

2.  1.  iaotatum  spee  vicit.  The 
desire  for  terseness  has  made  the  ex- 
pression  somewhat  harsh.  Ernesti  would 
read  iactatur  or  iactatus%  but  this  is  un- 
necessary. 
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vicit.  Fiierunt  qui  accensum  desiderio  Berenices  reginae 
vertisse  iter  crederent ;  neque  abhorrebat  a  Berenice  iuvenilis 
animus,   sed    gerendis    rebus    nullum    ex   eo    impedimentum. 

5  Laetam  voluptatibus  adolescentiam  egit,  suo  quam  patris 
imperio  moderatior.  Igitur  oram  Achaiae  et  Asiae  ac  laeva 
maris  praevectus  Rhodum  et  Cyprum  insulas,  inde  Suriam 
audentioribus  spatiis  petebat  Atque  illum  cupido  incessit 
adeundi   visendique    templum    Paphiae    Veneris    inclitum    per 

10  indigenas  advenasque.  Haud  fuerit  longum  initia  religionis, 
templi  ritum,  formam  deae  (neque  enim  alibi  sic  habetur) 
paucis  disserere. 

3.  Conditorem  templi  regem  Aeriam  vetus  memoria, 
quidam  ipsius  deae  nomen  id  perhibent.  Fama  recentior 
tradit  a  Cinyra  sacratum  templum  deamque  ipsam  conceptam 


2.  deeiderioBereniceareginae.  This 
is  the  Bernice  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
She  was  great  grand-daughter  of  Herod 
the  Grcat,  grand-daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
daughter  o?  Agrippa  Major,  and  sister  of 
Agnppa  Minor.  She  married  first  her 
uncle  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalcis, 
and  afterwards  Polemon  II,  king  of 
Pontus  and  Cilicia.  She  twice  visited 
Rome,  but  had  to  be  dismissed  by  Titus 
on  account  of  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  It  was  while  living  with  her 
brother  that  she  visited  Festus,  Acts  xxv. 
13.23;  Suet.  Tit.  7. 

5.  buo  quam  patris  imperio  mo- 
deratlor.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dio,  lxvi. 
18,  and  Suet.  Tit  7. 

6.  iffltur  oram—  praeveetus.  Start- 
ing  from  Corinth  he  would  coast  along 
Attica  and  Euboea,  then  strike  across 
the  Aegean  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  descending  that  coast  and  leaving 
it  on  the  left,  would  reach  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus.  From  this  latter  island  he  sailed 
across  the  open  sea  to  Syria.  By  laeva 
maria  must  thus  be  understood  the  sea 
off  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
would  be  on  his  left  as  he  voyaged  towards 
Syria.  inde  Suriam  audentioribua 
spatiis  petebat.  Ann.  ii.  78,  "lato  mari 
pergere  in  Suriam  iubet."  Yoi  praeveetus, 
see  Ann.  ii.  6,"Germaniam  praevehitur ;" 
H.  iv.  71. 

8.  atque  illum.  Atque  has  in  this 
connexion  almost  the  sense  of  thereupon. 
For  incessit,  see  v.  23,  "  Civilem  cupido 
incessit  navalem  aciem  ostentandi." 

10.  haud  fuerit  lomrum.  "It  may 
•-dious ;"  the  hypothesis  is  under- 


stood  (if  the  reader  will  permit).  So  we 
have  Ann.  xiv.  56,  "non  decorum  fuerit," 
and  xv.  41,  "haud  promptum  fuerit." 
lnitia  religionis.  "The  origin  of  the 
cult."  templi  ritum.  The  temple  is 
situated  on  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  has  been  lately 
excavated.  , 

8.  1.  Aeriam.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Ann.  iii.  62  as  the  founder  of  the  temple 
of  Paphian  Venus,  "exim  Cyprii  tribus  de 
delubris,  quorum  vetustissimum  Paphiae 
Veneri  auctor  Aerias,  post  filius  eius 
Amathus  Veneri  Amatnusiae,  et  Iovi 
Salaminio  Teucer,  Telamonis  patris  ira 
profugus,  posuissent."  Tacitus  is,  how- 
ever,  the  onlv  author  who  has  preserved 
the  record  of  this  earlier  tradition.  He 
is  also  the  only  writer  who  mentions 
Aerias  as  a  name  of  the  Paphian  Venus, 
Jouiiuxl  of  HclUnic  Studies,  vol.  ix.  part  2, 
p.  176.  As  against  Tacitus,  Herodotus, 
1.  10J,  says  that  the  Paphian  temple  was 
founded  from  Ascalon,  and  Pausanias 
mentions  Agapenor  as  its  founder. 

3.  a  Olnyra.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned  in  ancient  authors ;  first  by  Homer, 
who  describes  him  as  giving  Agamemnon 
a  breastplate,  II.  X  20.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Anacreon  ascribed  to  him  a  life  of 
150  years,  N.H.  vii.  43,  153.  Pindar, 
Pyth.  ii.  15,  says  that  the  Cyprians  have 
many  stories  to  tell  about  Cinyras,  whom 
Apollo  of  the  golden  locks  dearly  loved. 
Arnobius,  v.  19,  describes  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  rites  of  Venus.  Ovid  men- 
tions  him  as  father  of  Adonis,  Met.  x. 
298.     He  was  famed  for  his  wealth. 

3.   oonoeptam  mari,  ic.  %k<t>poU-n\ 
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mari  huc  adpulsam,  sed  scientiam  artemque  haruspicum  acci- 
tam  et  Cilicem  Tamiram  intulisse  atque  ita  pactum,  ut  familiae 
utriusque  posteri  caerimoniis  praesiderent.  Mox,  ne  honore 
nullo  regium  genus  peregrinam  stirpem  antecelleret,  ipsa  quam 
intulerant  scientia  hospites  cessere  :  tantum  Cinyrades  sacerdos 
consulitur.  Hostiae,  ut  quisque  vovit,  set  mares  deliguntur: 
certissima  fides  haedorum  fibris.  Sanguinem  arae  obfundere 
vetitum :  precibus  et  igne  puro  altaria  adolentur,  nec  ullis 
imbribus,  quanquam  in  aperto,  madescunt  Simulacrum  deae 
non  effigie  humana,  continuus  orbis  latiore  initio  tenuem  in  am- 
bitum  metae  modo  exsurgens ;  et  ratio  in  obscuro. 

4.  Titus  spectata  opulentia  donisque  regum,  quaeque  alia 
laetum    antiquitatibus    Graecorum    genus    incertae    vetustati 


dpadvofUrrj.  nuc  adpulsam,  so  Pom- 
pinius  Mela,  ii.  7,  and  Lucan,  Phars.  viii. 
456,  "tum  Cilicum  liquere  solum,  Cy- 
proque  citatas  immisere  rates,  nullas  cui 
praetulit  aras  undae  diva  memor  Paphiae, 
si  numina  nasci  credimus,  aut  quem- 
quam  fas  est  coepisse  deorum." 

4.  accltam  (sc  esse).  "Was  imported 
from  a  distance." 

c.  Oilioem  Tamiram.  The  Tami- 
radae  were  described  by  Hesychius  as 
priests  in  Cyprus.  Cicero,  de  Div.  i.  1,2, 
tells  us  that  the  Cilicians  were  famous  for 
divination  by  the  flight  and  the  songs  of 
birds. 

5.  familiae  utriusque  poeteri,  *.'. 
the  Cinyradae  and  the  Tamiradae. 

7.  etirpem  anteceUeret.  Tacitus 
uses  antecello  with  an  accusative  also, 
Ann.  xiv.  55  ;  &nd  praece/lo,  Ann.  ii.  43  ; 
praeemineo,  Ann.  ih.  56.  reffium  genua 
are  the  Cinyradae,  peregrina  stirpe, 
the  Tamiradae.  A  descendant  of  the 
Cinyradae  is  mentioned  bv  Plutarch  as 
still  living  in  Alexander's  time. 

9.  hoetiae.  These  victims  were  slain, 
not  in  sacrifice,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
diyination ;  or  there  may  have  been  two 
altars  (as  the  recent  explorers  suggest), 
one  for  incense,  the  other  for  sacrifice. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.  All  writers — from  Homer  down- 
wards — mention  the  burning  of  incense 
on  the  altar  of  Paphian  Venus. 

10.  certifleima  fldes  baedorum  flbris. 
<(The  entrails  of  kids  are  regarded  as 
the  most  certain  indications."  For  this 
use  of  fibris  for  extis%  see  Verg.  Aen.  x. 
176,  "cui  pecudum  fibrae,  caeli  cui  sidera 
parent." 

11.  precibua  et  lffne  puro  altaria 


adolentur.  M  The  altars  are  honoured  by 
prayers  and  fire  free  from  blood."  For 
the  use  of  adoleo,  which,  meaning  pro- 
perly  "to  increase"  (though  others  ex- 
plain  it "  to  render  fragrant  by  burning  "), 
seems  to  have  gained  a  derivative  sense 
of  burn,  see  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  547,  "  Iunoni 
Argivae  iussos  adolemus  honores ;"  Aen. 
vii.  71,  "castisadolet  dum  altaria  taedis ;" 
Lucr.  iv.  1237,  "adolent  altaria  donis ; " 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  30,  "cruore  captivo  ado- 
lere  aras  et  hominum  nbris  consulere 
deos  fas  habebant." 

12.  quanquam  in  aperto.  "Though 
in  the  open  air."  Pliny,  N.  H.  ii.  96, 
210,  says  "celebre  fanum  habet  Veneris 
Paphos,  in  cuius  quandam  aream  non  im- 
pluit"  Polybius,  xvi.  12,  tells  us  that  the 
same  tradition  prevails  in  other  places, 
but  he  disbelieves  it. 

13.  oontinuus  orbls.  It  is  conical- 
shaped.  This  is  attested  by  the  authority 
of  other  writers ;  the  extreme  simplicitv 
of  the  image  is  a  proof  of  its  great  anti- 
quitv.  It  may  have  been,  as  the  image 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  almost  certainly 
was,  a  meteoric  stone.  The  metae  were 
the  conical  -  shaped  pillars  round  which 
the  race  turned  in  the  stadium.  Scrvius 
savs,  on  Verg.  Aen.  i.  724,  "apud  Cy- 
pnos  Venus  ln  modum  umbilici  vel,  ut 
quidam  volunt,  metae  colitur." 

4.  2.  laetum  antdquitatibus  Orae- 
oorum  genus.  This  is  partly  ironical, 
but  the  Greeks  were  mucn  more  prolific 
than  the  Romans  in  a  mvthology  which 
explained  the  origin  of  tneir  race.  For 
the  construction,  see  i.  63,  "stratis  per 
vias  feminis  puerisque  quaeque  alia  placa- 
raenta."  We  have  to  supply  auditis 
here. 
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adfingit,  de  navigatione  primum  consuluit.  Postquam  pandi 
viam  et  mare  prosperum  accepit,  de  se  per  ambages  interrogat 
5  caesis  compluribus  hostiis.  Sostratus  (sacerdotis  id  nomen 
erat)  ubi  laeta  et  congruentia  exta  magnisque  consultis  adnuere 
deam  videt,  pauca  in  praesens  et  solita  respondens  petito 
secreto  futura  aperit  Titus  aucto  animo  ad  patrem  pervectus 
suspensis  provinciarum  et  exercituum  mentibus  ingens  rerum 

10  fiducia  accessit. 

Profligaverat  bellum  Iudaicum  Vespasianus  obpugnatione 
Hierosolymorum  reliqua,  duro  magis  et  arduo  opere  ob  in- 
genium  montis  et  pervicaciam  superstitionis,  quam  quo  satis 
virium  obsessis  ad  tolerandas  necessitates  superesset     Tres,  ut 

15  supra  memoravimus,  ipsi  Vespasiano  legiones  erant,  exercitae 
bello :  quattuor  Mucianus  obtinebat  in  pace,  sed  aemulatio  et 
proximi  exercitus  gloria  depulerat  segnitiam,  quantumque  illis 
roboris  discrimina  et  labor,  tantum  his  vigoris  addiderat  integra 
quies   et   inexperti    belli    dolor.      Auxilia    utrique    cohortium 

20  alarumque  et  classes  regesque  ac  nomen  dispari  fama  celebre. 


4.  perambatreelnterrogat.  "Asks 
in  dark  phrases."  He  did  not  wish  his 
person  to  be  known,  and  so  does  not  put 
nis  question  directly.  Suetonius,  Tit.  5, 
says  "  adito  Paphiae  Veneris  oraculo,  dum 
de  navigatione  consulit  etiam  de  imperii 
spe  connrmatus  est." 

6.  ubi  —  videt.  Ubi%  and  even  post- 
quatn,  are  used  by  Tacitus  with  the 
present  indicative,  iv.  32,  57 ;  Ann.  iv.  12. 

6.  maffnisque  oonsultia  adnuere. 
"The  goddess  gives  her  assent  to  the 
great  questions  put  to  her."  So  iv.  65, 
"  consulta  responsaque,"  i.e.  the  questions 
put  and  the  answers  given. 

8.  ad  patrem.  His  father  was  at 
this  time  at  Caesarea,  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine. 

9.  ingens  rerum  nduda.  Fiducia 
is  nominative,  "a  great  ground  of  con- 
fidence."  For  an  abstract  term  thus  put 
in  apposition  with  a  person,  see  the  next 
chapter,  "  praecipua  concordiae  fides 
Titus;"  and  iv.  85,  "  praedpua  Victoriae 
fides  dux  hostium." 

11.  profllgaverat.  "Had  brought 
almost  to  a  close."  For  this  use  of  the 
wordj  see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiL  30,  2,  "  pro- 
fligato  iam  bello  et  paene  sublato ; "  Liv. 
xxi.  40,  11,  "bellum  commissum  ac  pro- 
fligatum  conficere ;"  Tac.  H.  iii.  50,  "sufH- 
qere  cohortes  alaeque  et  e  legionibus  lecti 
"*~<iro  iam  bello  videbantur." 


12.  ob  Ingflnhim  montia.  Ingenium 
is  rarely  used  of  inanimate  objecU  before 
Tacitus,  but  not  seldom  by  him,  tg.  Ann. 
vi.  41,  H.  i.  51,  etc  Jerusalem  was  built, 
not  on  a  single  mountain,  but  on  two,  or 
even  four  hills;  cf.  ii.  81,  and  v.  11. 

13.  quam  quo.  "Than  that  there 
remained  any  strength  over."  See  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  x.  3,  4,  "haec  amore  magis 
impulsus  scribenda  ad  te  putavi  quam 
quo  te  arbitrarer  monitis  et  praeceptis 
egere. "     Quam  quo  thus = quatn  eo  quod. 

14.  tree,  ut  aupra  memoravimus, 
Veepaelano  leglones.  He  refers  to  i. 
10.  The  legions  were  the  5th  Mace- 
donica,  the  loth  Fretensis,  the  ijth 
Apollinaris.  quattuor.  The  four  tnat 
Mucianus  had  were  the  3d  Gallica  in 
part,  the  4th  Scythica,  the  6th  Ferrata, 
and  the  I2th  Fulminatrix. 

19.  inexperti  belli  dolor.  Labor  is 
the  reading  of  M.,  but  it  is  not  satis- 
factory  for  two  reasons — (1)  it  repeats 
labor  from  the  previous  clause ;  (2)  inex- 
perti  belli  labor  is  an  oxymoron  scarcely 
to  be  tolerated.  Orelli  proposes  dolor% 
this  is  not  very  satisfactory  ;  nonor  might 
possibly  be  suggested.  Ritter  suggests 
calor,  Rhenanus  ardor.  InexperH  is  pas- 
sive,  "  which  had  not  been  experienced." 

20.  et  olaases  regesque.  The  fleets 
were  those  of  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  kings  would  be  Antiochus,  king  of 
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5.  Vespasianus  acer  militiae  anteire  agmen,  locum  castris 
capere,  noctu  diuque  consilio  ac,  si  res  posceret,  manu  hostibus 
obniti,  cibo  fortuito,  veste  habituque  vix  a  gregario  milite  dis- 
crepans ;  prorsus,  si  avaritia  abesset,  antiquis  ducibus  par. 
Mucianum  e  contrario  magnificentia  et  opes  et  cuncta  privatum  5 
modum  supergressa  extollebant ;  aptior  sermone,  dispositu 
provisuque  civilium  rerum  peritus :  egregium  principatus  tem- 
peramentum,  si  demptis  utriusque  vitiis  solae  virtutes  misce- 
rentur.  Ceterum  hic  Syriae,  ille  Iudaeae  praepositus,  vicinis 
provinciarum  administrationibus  invidia  discordes,  exitu  demum  10 
Neronis  positis  odiis  in  medium  consuluere,  primum  per  amicos, 
dein  praecipua  concordiae  fides  Titus  prava  certamina  communi 
utilitate  aboleverat,  natura  atque  arte  compositus  alliciendis 
etiam  Muciani  moribus.  Tribuni  centurionesque  et  volgus 
militum  industria  licentia,  per  virtutes  per  voluptates,  ut  cuique  15 
ingenium,  adsciscebantur. 

6.  Antequam  Titus  adventaret,  sacramentum  Othonis  ac- 
ceperat  uterque  exercitus,  praecipitibus,  ut  adsolet,  nuntiis  et 


Commagene ;  Agrippa,  king  of  a  part  of 
Palestine  ;  Sohaemus,  king  of  Sopnene. 

6.  1.  aoer  mlHtlaa  So  Vell.  i.  3, 
"acer  belli  iuvenis;"  Tac.  H.  iii.  43, 
"strenuus  militiae;"  i.  87,  "urbanae 
militiae  impiger."  The  genitive  is  a 
genitive  of  respect. 

1.  looum  caetrls  capere.  This  was 
considered  the  part  of  a  good  general,  Ag. 
20,  "contracto  exercitu,  multus  in  ag- 
mine,  laudare  modestiam,  disiectos  coer- 
cere,  loca  castris  ipse  capere  aestuaria  ac 
silvas  ipse  praetemptare. 

2.  noctu  dluque.  An  archaic  form 
used  by  Sallust  and  copied  by  Tacitus 
here,  and  in  Ann.  xv.  12. 

3.  olbo  fortulto.  "  Taking  the  food 
that  came  readiest  to  hand,"  r£  rvxbrn* 

5.  Mucianum.  With  what  is  said 
here  should  be  compared  what  had  been 
said  in  i.  10. 

6.  aptior  sermone.  "  More  skilled 
in  speech,  or  conversation."  Cf.  c  86, 
"  sermone  promptus." 

6.  disposltu  provlsuque  cdvUium 
rerum.  "  In  the  management  and  fore- 
sight  of  civil  affairs."  He  was  not  as 
much  of  a  soldier  as  Vespasian,  but  more 
of  a  statesman.  For  civiles  resf  see  Ag. 
39, "  studia  fori  et  civilium  artium  decus ;" 
Ann.  iii.  75,  "studia  civilia."  Cicero 
uses  peritus  with  iure ;  Tacitus  copies 
this. 


10.  exitu— Neronifl.  "On  the  death 
of  Nero."  For  this  ablative  of  time,  see 
i.  89. 

1 1.  in  medlum  oonsuluere.  "  Con- 
certed  common  measures."  In  c.  37,  we 
have,  "in  medium  consultarent. " 

13.  aboleverat,  "  Had  succeeded  in 
abofishing."  The  pluperfect  is  used  to 
express  a  completed  result,  and  usually 
one  brought  about  suddenlv.  See  c  25, 
"a  lnteriDus  cohortes,  legionum  adversa 
frons,  et  subito  discursu  terga  cinxerat 
eques."  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  254,  "et  iam 
Argiva  phalanx  instructis  navibus  ibat  a 
Tenedo,  tacitae  per  amica  silentia  lunae, 
litora  nota  petens,  flammas  cum  regia 
puppis  extulerat." 

16.  adaciacebantur.  "Were  won 
over."  So  c.  8,  "militum  quosdam  ex 
Oriente  commeantium  adscivit" 

6.  1.  antequam  Tltus  adventaret. 
On  this  use  of  the  imperfect  conjunctive 
in  place  of  the  indicattve  in  historical 
narratives,  see  Madvig,  §  360  c. 

2.  praedpitlbus— nuntlia.  Theread- 
ing  of  M.  is  precibus  and  this  has  been 
variously  emended  into  praecipiiibus  and 
pernicibus.  In  ii.  41,  we  have,  "prae- 
cipites  exploratores  ; "  in  iii.  40,  "per> 
nicibus  nuntiis."  So  the  parallel  passages 
are  pretty  evenly  balanced,  but  praectpi- 
tibus  is  to  be  preferred  as  nearer  to  the 
reading  of  M. 
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tarda  mole  civilis  belli,  quod  longa  concordia  quietus  Oriens 
tunc  primum  parabat  Namque  olim  validissima  inter  se 
5  civium  arma  in  Italia  Galliave  viribus  Occidentis  coepta ;  et 
Pompeio,  Cassio,  Bruto,  Antonio,  quos  omnes  trans  mare  secutum 
est  civile  bellum,  haud  prosperi  exitus  fuerant ;  auditique  sae- 
pius  in  Syria  Iudaeaque  Caesares  quam  inspecti.  Nulla  seditio 
legionum ;  tantum  adversus  Parthos  minae,  vario  eventu.     Et 

10  proximo  civili  bello  turbatis  aliis  inconcussa  ibi  pax ;  dein  fides 
erga  Galbam.  Mox,  ut  Othonem  ac  Vitellium  scelestis  armis 
res  Romanas  raptum  ire  volgatum  est,  ne  penes  ceteros  imperii 
praemia,  penes  ipsos  tantum  servitii  necessitas  esset,  fremere 
miles  et  vires  suas  circumspicere.     Septem  legiones  statim  et 

15  cum  ingentibus  auxiliis  Syria  Iudaeaque;  inde  continua 
Aegyptus  duaeque  legiones,  hinc  Cappadocia  Pontusque  et 
quicquid  castrorum  Armeniis  praetenditur ;  Asia  et  ceterae 
provinciae  nec  virorum  inopes  et  pecunia  opulentae ;  quantum 
insularum   mari  cingitur,  et  parando  interim  bello  secundum 

20  tutumque  ipsum  mare. 

7.  Non    fallebat  duces   impetus   militum,  sed    bellantibus 


3.  tarda  mole  clvilia  beUL  "A 
civil  war  being  a  weighty  and  difficult 
matter  to  embark  upon.  '  MoUs  expresses 
that  a  thing  is  both  weighty  and  difficult. 
validiflaima  inter  se  olvium  arma. 
M  The  fiercest  armed  conflicts  of  the  citi- 
tens  had  been  in  the  West."  He  refers 
of  course  to  the  conflicts  of  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  Caesar  and 
the  Pompeians  in  Spain. 

7.  auditi  saepiuB — quam  inspecti. 
The  last  Caesar  who  had  visited  the  East 
was  Germanicus,  yet  the  East  had  ever 
been  effusive  in  its  loyalty  to  the  reigning 
emperor. 

9.  adversua  Parthoe  minae,  vario 
eventu.  Cf.  Ann.  xv.  27,"multa  Romanis 
secunda  quaedam  Parthis  evenisse." 

10.  prozimo  civUl  beUo.  The  out- 
break  of  Vindex  and  the  successful  up- 
rising  of  Galba  against  Nero  are  here 
referred  to. 

12.  raptum  ire.  "  Are  going  to  seize 
on."  So  Ann.  iv.  1,  "quo  facinore  domi- 
nationem  raptum  ierit  expediam." 

14.  .circumapicere.  "  Regard,  reckon 
up."  Cf.  c  74,  "  Vespasianus  procul  vel 
iuxta  sitas  vires  circumspectabat. " 

14.  septem  legionea.  Four  in  Syria 
under  Mucianus,  three  in  Judaea  under 
Vespasian. 


15.  inde  oontinua  Aegyptus  duae- 
que  legionee.  "  On  the  one  side  thcy 
were  bordered  by  Egypt  with  its  two 
legions."  Down  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Egypthad 
had  three  legions,  Suet.  JuL  c  70 ;  bnt 
one  of  them  was  removed  by  Tiberius 
and  there  had  been  only  two  quartered 
there  ever  since,  Tac  Ann.  iv.  5 ;  H.  iv. 
26.  The  two  legions  at  present  in  Egypt 
were  the  3d  Germanica  and  the  22d 
Deiotariana. 

17.  quioquid  caetrorum  Armeniie 
praetenditur.  "All  the  armed  forces 
which  are  stationed  on  the  Armenian 
frontier."  Cappadoda  was  not  garrisoned 
till  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

18.  peounia  opulentae.  This  b 
Ritter's  correction  for  pecunicu  of  the 
MSS.,  which  he  rejects  because  of  the 
cacophony,  and  also  because  epuUn- 
tus  is  found  with  a  genitive  onjy 
once,  Hor.  Od.  i.  17,  16;  and  in  Ann. 
iii.  76,  Tacitus  himself  uses  it  with  an 
ablative. 

19.  eecundum  tutumque.  It  b  fav- 
ourable  because  it  gives  them  the  means 
of  bringing  up  supplies,  and  safe,  for  thc 
enemy  have  no  fleet  to  speak  of. 

7.  1.  impetus.     "  Enthusiasm." 
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aliis  placuit  expectari.  Bello  civili  victores  victosque,  num- 
quam »  solida  fide  coalescere ;  nec  referre,  Vitellium  an 
Othonem  superstitem  fortuna  faceret  Rebus  secundis  etiam 
egregios  duces  insolescere  :  discordiam  his,  ignaviam,  luxuriem  ;  5 
et  suismet  vitiis  alterum  bello,  alterum  victoria  periturum. 
Igitur  arma  in  occasionem  distulere,  Vespasianus  Mucianusque 
nuper,  ceteri  olim  mixtis  consiliis ;  optimus  quisque  amore  rei 
publicae,  multos  dulcedo  praedarum  stimulabat,  alios  ambiguae 
domi  res.  Ita  boni  malique  causis  diversis,  studio  pari  bellum  10 
omnes  cupiebant 

8.  Sub  idem  tempus  Achaia  atque  Asia  falso  exterritae, 
velut  Nero  adventaret,  vario  super  exitu  eius  rumore  eoque 
pluribus  vivere  eum  fingentibus  credentibusque.  Ceterorum 
casus  conatusque  in  contextu  operis  dicemus :  tunc  servus  e 
Ponto  sive,  ut  alii  tradidere,  libertinus  ex  Italia  citharae  et  5 
cantus  peritus,  unde  illi  super  similitudinem  oris  propior  ad 
fallendum  fides,  adiunctis  desertoribus,  quos  inopia  vagos 
ingentibus  promissis  corruperat,  mare  ingreditur ;  ac  vi  tem- 
pestatum  Cythnum  insulam  detrusus  et  militum  quosdam  ex 


2.  bello  olvUl  victoree  victosque 
numquam  solida  flde  ooaleeoere. 
This  is  Heraeus's  correction  of  a  notori- 
ously  corrupt  passage.  The  remding  of 
M.,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  is  bellu 
ciim  int  which  has  been  variously 
emended.  The  simplest  emendation, 
perhaps,  is  to  read,  as  Ritter  does,  bel- 
lantibus  aliis  flaaiit  expectari  bellum  cum 
his.  Meiser  (in  the  new  edition  of  Orelli) 
suggests  bellum  ruere  in  victos  victoresaue, 
"  war  is  the  ruin  of  conquerors  and  con- 
«juered."  This,  though  preserving  the 
fif,  is  rather  far  from  the  MS.  Pichena 
suraests  belli  exitum,  taken  with  the  pre- 
ceding  words  expectari  belli  exitum. 

5.  discordiam  his,  ignaviam,  luxu- 
riem.  The  his  are  Otho  and  Vitellius. 
Madvig  reads  discordia  militis%  ignavia% 
iuxurie. 

7.  dietulere  Vespasianus —  oonsi- 
liis.  The  meaning  is:  "All  agreed  to 
defer  the  war,  Vespasian  and  Mucianus 
having  only  lately,  their  friends  and 
companions  having  long,  agreed  upon 
concerted  action."  Though  the  sentence 
as  it  stands  is  harsh,  it  is  not  harsher  than 
Tacitus  might  have  written.  The  inferior 
MSS.  have  a  considerable  number  of 
variations,  and  different  attempts  have 
been  made  to  emend   the  reading,  but 


none  very  successfully.     The  oeteri  are 
the  rriends  of  Mucianus  and  Vespasian. 

9.  ambiffuae  domi  res.  "liieshakv 
condition  of  their  own  private  concerns. 

8.  2.  velut  here  means  "pn  the  ground 
that"  A  sense  in  which  Tacitus  gener- 
ally  uses  tanauam,  though  velut  is  also 
but  more  rarely  found. 

2.  euper  eodtu.  "Respecting  the 
death."  We  should  have  had  in  classical 
Latin  de.  Tacitus  uses  sufter  elsewhere 
thus,  e^.  iv.  40,  "consulendum  tali  super 
re  principem  respondit ; "  and  Ann.  xi. 
23.  This  use  is  common  in  Vergil ;  cf. 
Georg.  iv.  559 ;  Aen.  L  29,  750,  etc 

4.  in  oonteztu  operis  dioemue. 
This  promise  is  not  rulfilled  in  that  part 
of  the  Histories  which  b  still  extant 
Suetonius,  Ner.  57,  records  the  appear- 
ance  of  another  pretended  Nero,  88.  A.D. 
Zonaras  mentions  one  in  the  reign  of 
Titus. 

6.  propior  ad  rallendum  fldes. 
Heraeus  reads,  with  some  of  the  MSS.  and 
many  of  the  editors,  pron  i or,  but  no  change 
is  necessary.  "  He  got  more  readv  cred- 
ence,  and  so  more  readily  deceiveo." 

9.  Oythnum  insulam.  Now  called 
Thermia.  One  of  the  more  southerly  and 
westerly  of  the  Cyclades;  it  had  been 
famous  for  its  gold. 
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10  Oriente  commeantium  adscivit  vel  abnuentes  interfici  iussit  et 
spoliatis  negotiatoribus  mancipiorum  valentissimum  quemque 
armavit  Centurionemque  Sisennam  dextras,  concordiae  insig- 
nia,  Syriaci  exercitus  nomine  ad  praetorianos  ferentem  variis 
artibus  adgressus  est,  donec  Sisenna  clam  relicta  insula  trepidus 

15  et  vim  metuens  aufugeret  Inde  late  terror;  multi  ad  celebri- 
tatem  nominis  erecti  rerum  novarum  cupidine  et  odio  prae- 
sentium.     Gliscentem  in  dies  famam  fors  discussit 

9.  Galatiam  ac  Pamphyliam  provincias  Calpurnio  Asprenati 
regendas  Galba  permiserat  Datae  e  classe  Misenensi  duae 
triremes  ad  prosequendum,  cum  quibus  Cythnum  insulam 
tenuit ;  nec  defuere  qui  trierarchos  nomine  Neronis  accirent 

5  Is  in  maestitiam  compositus  et  fidem  suorum  quondam  militum 
invocans,  ut  eum  in  Syria  aut  Aegypto  sisterent,  orabat  Trie- 
rarchi  nutantes  seu  dolo  adloquendos  sibi  milites  et  paratis 
omnium  animis  reversuros  firmaverunt  Sed  Asprenati  cuncta 
ex  fide  nuntiata ;  cuius  cohortatione  expugnata  navis  et  inter- 
10  fectus  quisquis  ille  erat  Corpus  insigne  oculis  comaque  et 
torvitate  vultus  in  Asiam  atque  inde  Romam  pervectum  est 

10.  In  civitate  discordi  et  ob  crebras  principum  mutationes 
inter  libertatem  ac  licentiam  incerta  parvae  quoque  res  magnis 
motibus  agebantur.     Vibius  Crispus,  pecunia  potentia  ingenio 


1 1.  mandpiorum  valentissimum 
quemque  armavit.  The  Cyclades, 
and  particularly  Delos,  were  notorious  for 
their  traffic  in  slaves. 

12.  dextras,  oonoordiae  lnslffnia. 
For  this  see  i  54,  note  on  line  2. 

14.  doneo  with  the  subjunctive  ex- 
-•j  presses  a  result  aimed  at  or  intended, 
\*i*.    Madvig,  §360*. 

17.  fflisoentem.  A  favourite  word 
with  Tacitus.     See  ii.  83,  iv.  25,  etc. 

9.  1.  Oalatiam  ao  Pamphyliam 
provlnoias.  Pamphylia  lay  along  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  Qilicia. 
It  was  originally  part  of  the  province  of 
Cilicia ;  Augustus  had  made  it  into  a 
separate  province^.  Claudius  attached  it 
to  the  newly-formed  province  of  Lycia, 
and  finally  Qalha  had  placed  it  under 
the  command  of  the  governor  of  Galatia. 
Galatja-  and  Pamphylia  were  at  this  time 
both  Caelarinn  prormces. 

3.  ad  prosequendum,  cum  quibus 
—  tenuit.  Ad  prosequendum  is  vari- 
ously  explained  (1)  to  act  as  his,  As- 
prenas's,  escort ;  (2)  to  follow  the  fugitive. 
The  former  is  probably  to  be  preferred. 


Ruperti  reads  ad  persequendum  eum. 
For  tenere  in  the  sense  of  "to  reach  a 
port,"  see  Ag.  38,  "classis  Trutulensem 
portum  tenuit" 

5.  in  maeetltlam  compositua.  "As- 
suming  an  air  of  sadness." 

6.  ut  eum — sisterent.  In  the  classi- 
cal  authors  eum  would  have  been  se,  as  it 
refers  to  the  principai  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

8.  nrmaverunt.  According  to  Taci- 
tus's  usage,  the  simple  for  the  compound 
form  adfirmaoerunt.  Cf.  Ann.  L  81. 
•  10.  oorpua.  Thb  has  been  altered  by 
some  editors  into  caput,  but  there  is 
force  in  Orelli's  contention  that  the  verb 
pervectum  suits  corpus  better  than  caput ; 
and  in  Ann.  ii.  14,  we  have  "corpus  ut 
visu  torvum." 

10.  3.  Vlbius  Crispue — inter  bonos. 
His  praenomen  was  Caius.  He  was  a 
native  of  Vercellae,  and  had  already  been 
consul  suffectus  under  Nero,  probably  in 
57  A.D.  and  curator  aquarum  from  58 
a.d.  He  is  praised  by  Quintilian,  v.  13, 
6 ;  x.  I  ;  and  by  Tacitus,  Dial.  8  and  13, 
for  his  speaking ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  81,  says 
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inter  claros  magis  quam  inter  bonos,  Annium  Faustum  equestris 
ordinis,  qui  temporibus  Neronis  delationes  factitaverat,  ad  5 
cognitionem  senatus  vocabat  Nam  recens  Galbae  principatu 
censuerant  patres,  ut  accusatorum  causae  noscerentur.  Id 
senatus  consultum  varie  iactatum  et,  prout  potens  vel  inops 
reus  inciderat,  infirmum  aut  validum  retinebat  adhuc  terrores. 
Et  propria  vi  Crispus  incubuerat  delatorem  fratris  sui  perver-  io 
tere  traxeratque  magnam  senatus  partem,  ut  indefensum  et 
inauditum  dedi  ad  exitium  postularent  Contra  apud  alios 
nihil  aeque  reo  proderat  quam  nimia  potentia  accusatoris :  dari 
tempus,  edi  crimina,  quamvis  invisum  ac  nocentem  more  tamen 
audiendum  censebant  Et  valuere  primo  dilataque  in  paucos  15 
dies  cognitio ;  mox  damnatus  est  Faustus,  nequaquam  eo 
assensu  civitatis,  quem  pessimis  moribus  meruerat :  quippe 
ipsum  Crispum  easdem  accusationes  cum  praemio  exercuisse 
meminerant,  nec  poena  criminis  sed  ultor  displicebat 

1 1.  Laeta  interim  Othoni  principia  belli,  motis  ad  imperium 
eius  e  Dalmatia  Pannoniaque  exercitibus.  Fuere  quattuor 
legiones,  e  quibus  bina  milia  praemissa;  ipsae  modicis  intervallis 


of  him,  "  cuius  erant  mores,  qualis  facun- 
dia,  mite.  ingenium,"  giving  a  somewhat 
more  favourable  estimate  o?  his  character 
than  does  Tacitus.  He  managed,  by  his 
adroitness  and  by  ever  swimming  with 
the  stream  to  live,  in  spite  of  being  a 
trusted  councillor  of  Domitian,  to  a  good 
old  age,  Suet.  Dom.  3,  and  Tac.  H.  iv.  41. 

5.  delationee  factitaverat.  •  Cicero 
speaks  of  one  qui  accusationem  facti- 
taveritt  Brut.  130. 

6.  recens  Galbae  principatu. 
Altered  by  Nipperdey  into  recenti.  The 
change  is  hardly  necessary,  for  recens  is 
used  elsewhere  as  an  adverb,  though 
apparently  only  with  a  participle  or  ad- 
jective.  If  recens  be  rea4f  it  will  mean 
"  early  in  the  reign  of  Galba." 

7.  ut  accusatorum  causae.  This 
decree  is  referred  to  in  the  speech  of 
Curtius  Montanus,  iv.  42,  "  elanguimus, 
patres  conscripti,  nec  iam  ille  senatus 
sumus  qui  occiso  Nerone  delatores  et 
ministros  more  maiorum  puniendos  flagt- 
tabat." 

8.  varie  iactatum.  "Having  had 
various  fortunes."  What  the  metaphor  is 
is  not  quite  clear.  Some  explain  it "  was 
tossed  about,"  as  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  80,  "  iac- 
tabatur  nummus  sic  ut  nemo  scire  posset 
quid  haberet."  Others  compare  "hsec 
magnis  utrimque  contentionibus  iactata," 


H.  iv.  8,  where  the  sense  seems  to  be  "ban- 
died  about,"  which  may  be  the  meaning 
here. 

9.  retlnebat  adhuo  terroree. 
Meiser's  suggestion  in  the  new  edition  of 
OrellL  Heraeus  follows  Halm,  and  reads 
retinebantur  adhuc  terrori  set.  The  read- 
ing  of  M.  is  retinebat  adhunc  terroris  et. 
This  might  be  taken  (if  adhunc  be  altered 
into  adAuc),  "  It  retained  yet  some  of  its 
terror  and ;"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
retineo  as  a  verb  can  govern  a  genitive. 
A  good  many  editors  since  Rhenanus 
read  retinebatur.  Ad  hoc  terroris,  or 
something  equivalent. 

10.  lncubuerat  delatorem  fratrla 
sui  pervertere.  The  brother  referred 
to  is  Vibius  Secundus,  whose  condemna- 
tion  for  extortion  is  mentioned,  Ann.  xiv. 
28.  For  incubuerat  perverteret  see  Verg. 
Georg.  iv.  249,  "  incumbent  generis  lapsi 
sarcire  ruinas." 

13.  aeque— quam.  Post-classical  for 
aeque  ac.  Cf.  v.  J,  "sed  nihil  aeque 
quam  inopia  aquae  fetigabat." 

18.  oum  praemio.  "  With  profit." 
Tacitus  hints  that  he  had  thus  made  his 
great  wealth. 

11.  2.  fuere  quattuor  leglonee.  Two 
in  Dalmatia,  two  in  Pannonia. 

3.  bina  mllia  praemlaea.  Appar- 
ently  2000  from  each  legion,  8000  in  alL 
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sequebantur,  septima  a  Galba  conscripta,  veteranae  undecima 
5  ac  tertia  decima  et  praecipui  fama  quartadecumani  rebellione 
Britanniae  conpressa.  Addiderat  gloriam  Nero  eligendo  ut 
potissimos,  unde  longa  illis  erga  Neronem  fides  et  erecta  in 
Othonem  studia.  Sed  quo  plus  virium  ac  roboris,  e  fiducia 
tarditas  inerat     Agmen  legionum  alae  cohortesque  praevenie- 

10  bant  Et  ex  ipsa  urbe  haud  spernenda  manus,  quinque 
praetoriae  cohortes  et  equitum  vexilla  cum  legione  prima,  ac 
deforme  insuper  auxilium,  duo  milia  gladiatorum,  sed  per  civilia 
arma  etiam  severis  ducibus  usurpatum.  His  copiis  rector 
additus  Annius  Gallus,  cum  Vestricio  Spurinna  ad  occupandas 

15  Padi  ripas  praemissus,  quoniam  prima  consiliorum  frustra  ceci- 
derant,  transgresso  iam  Alpes  Caecina,  quem  sisti  intra  Gallias 
posse  speraverat  Ipsum  Othonem  comitabantur  speculatorum 
lecta  corpora  cum  ceteris  praetoriis  cohortibus,  veterani  e  prae- 
torio,  classicorum  ingens  numerus.    Nec  illi  segne  aut  corruptum 


4.  septima  a  Oalba  oonacripta, 
i.e.  the  Septima  Galbiana,  not  Claudiana, 
stationed  in  Pannonia  ;  the  nth  was 
stationed  in  Dalmatia,  the  I3th  in  Pan- 
nonia,  and  the  I4th  in  Dalmatia. 

5.  rebellione  Britanniae  eonpreasa. 
That  under  Boadicea  was  suppressed  by 
Paulinus,  61  A.D.  Ann.  xiv.  29;  Ag. 
15.  This  I4th  legion  was  called,  m 
honour  of  its  victones  in  Britain,  "  Ge- 
mina  Martia  Victrix ; "  how  it  came  at 
this  time  to  be  in  Dalmatia  is  not  quite 
certain ;  it  may  either  have  got  so  far  on 
its  way  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  the 
East  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  or, 
according  to  another  view,  Nero  may  have 
summoncd  it  to  Kome  on  the  news  of 
Vindex's  rising,  and  Galba  have  sent  it 
down  to  Dalmatia,  thinking  it  an  elc- 
ment  of  danger  in  the  proximity  of  the 
capital. 

6.  addiderat — ut  potissimoe.  Nero 
had  summoned  them  either  for  the  war 
against  the  Albani  or  to  suppress  the 
rising  of  Vindex.  They  were  zealous  for 
Otho,  regarding  him  as  Nero's  avenger. 

8.  aed  quo  plua — tarditas  inerat. 
For  the  suppression  of  eo  and  the  substi- 
tution  of  the  positive  for  the  comparative 
in  the  latter  clause,  see  i.  14,  "  quo 
suspectior  sollicitis,  adoptanti  placebat ;" 
Ann.  L  74,  "quantoque  incautius  effer- 
verat,  paenitentia  patiens  tulit  absolvi 
reum." 

9.  alae  oohorteaque.     The  squad- 


rons  of  horse  and  cohorts  of  the  allies 
attached  to  each  legion. 

11.  equitum.  Of  cavalry  belonging 
to  the  praetorians.  The  vexilla  were 
small  bodies  of  troops  serving  under  a 
vexillum,  Ann.  i.  24. 

11.  lefirio  prixna,  i.e.  Ugio  prima  Ad> 
iutrix  classicorum.    See  i.  6  and  31. 

13.  etiam  severls  duoibus.  E.g. 
by  Decimus  Brutus,  Appian,  iii.  49. 

13.  reotor  additus.  "Wasattached 
as  commander."  For  Annius  GaUue, 
see  i.  87.  He  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
manders-in-chief  of  Otho's  forces. 

14.  Veatrioio  Spurinna.  See  below, 
c.  18.  Ile  is  praiscd  by  Pliny  as  a  good 
general,  Kpp.  ii.  7 ;  and  as  a  poet,  iii. 
I,  10. 

14.  ad  oooupandas  Padi  ripaa  prae- 
miasus.  Both  banks  of  the  Po  were  to 
be  occupied — the  south  bank  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Vitellians  from  crossing,  the 
north  in  order  to  keep  open  communica- 
tions  with  the  Pannonian  and  Dalmatian 
forces. 

15.  prima  oonsiliorum.  "His  ori- 
ginal  plan,"  apparently,  of  occupying  the 
Alps. 

18.  veterani  e  praetorio.  Prae- 
torians  who  had  served  their  sixteen  years 
and  been  discharged,  and  were  only  called 
out  on  special  emergencies. 

19.  olaasioorum.  They  had  not 
yet  been  formed  into  a  regular  legion, 
1.  87. 
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luxu  iter,  sed  lorica  ferrea  usus  est  et  ante  signa  pedes  ire,  20 
horridus  incomptus  famaeque  dissimilis. 

1 2.  Blandiebatur  coeptis  fortuna,  possessa  per  mare  et  naves 
maiore  Italiae  parte  penitus  usque  ad  initium  maritimarum 
Alpium,  quibus  temptandis  adgrediendaeque  provinciae  Nar- 
bonensi  Suedium  Clementem,  Antonium  Novellum,  Aemilium 
Pacensem  duces  dederat  Sed  Pacensis  per  licentiam  militum  5 
vinctus,  Antonio  Novello  nulla  auctoritas,  Suedius  Clemens 
ambitioso  imperio  regebat,  ut  adversus  modestiam  disciplinae 
corruptus,  ita  proeliorum  avidus.  Non  Italia  adiri  nec  loca 
sedesque  patriae  videbantur :  tanquam  externa  litora  et  urbes 
hostium  urere  vastare  rapere,  eo  atrocius,  quod  nihil  usquam  10 
provisum  adversum  metus.  Pleni  agri,  apertae  domus  ;  occur- 
santes  domini  iuxta  coniuges  et  liberos  securitate  pacis  et  belli 
malo  circumveniebantur.  Maritimas  tum  Alpes  tenebat  pro- 
curator  Marius  Maturus.  Is  concita  gente  (nec  deest  iuventus) 
arcere  provinciae  finibus  Othonianos  intendit,  sed  primo  impetu  15 


20.  pedes  ire.  This  is  Madvig's  cor- 
rection  for  pedestre.  Ire  is  an  historical 
infinitive  co-ordinated  with  the  verb  usus 
(est).  To  go  on  foot  at  the  hcad  of  their 
troops  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Roman  commanders. 

21.  horridua  Inoomptus.  Tuvenal, 
however,  ii.  102,  tells  us  that  he  took 
with  him  a  looking-glass,  "res  memo- 
randa  novis  annaubus  atcpe  recenti 
historia,  speculum  civilis  sarcina  belli." 

12.  2.  penltus  usque  ad  lnitlum 
maritimarum  Alpium,  i.e.  to  the  very 
farthest  confines  of  Italy.  The  Maritime 
AIps  were  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  Italy, 
but  as  a  separate  province,  and  were 
placed  by  Augustus,  like  the  other  border 
districts  of  Italy,  under  the  command  of 
a  procurator.  The  province  of  the  Mari- 
time  Alps  was  a  small  district  on  each 
side  of  ttie  Var,  interposed  between  Italy 
proper  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Momm- 
sen,  P.  R.  E.  vol.  i.  pp.  17-18. 

5.  duces  dederat,  Suedius  Clemens, 
Antonius  Novellus,  and  Aemilius  Pacen- 
sis  had  been  already  mentioned,  i.  87,  for 
the  command  of  the  naval  expedition. 

5.  Paoenaifl  had  only  had  the  com- 
mand  of  a  city  cohort,  and  was  looked 
down  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  carpet 
knight ;  the  other  two  had  been  merely 
centurions,  and.  so  were  held  in  little 
estimation. 

7.  aMbitioso  imperio.  A  rule  which 
aimed  at,  because  it  depended  on,  popu- 


lar  favour.     See  i.  8j,  "volgus  et  plures 
seditionibus  et  ambitiosa  imperio  laeti." 

7.  ut— corruptus.  "While  weaklv 
yiclding  as  far  as  the  restraints  of  disci- 
pline  were  concemed,  was  yet,"  etc  In 
1.  35  we  have  the  opposite  expression, 
"adversus  blandientes  lncorruptus." 

8.  non  Italia  adirl.  "You  would 
have  thought  it  was  not  Italy  nor  the 
haunts  and  homes  of  their  fathers  which 
were  being  visited. "  Tacitus  may  have 
known  those  who  had  seen  the  navoc ; 
he  certainly  had  heard  of  it  from  his  re- 
lations. 

1 1.  adversum  metus  means  "  against 
such  fearful  surprises."  Orelli  compares 
below  iv.  5,  "constans  adversus  metus." 

12.  securitate  paols  et  belli  malo 
drcumveniebantur.  There  are  two 
ways  of  taking  this:  (1)  in  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  peace  they  were  at  the 
same  time  (et)  overtaken  by  the  horrors  of 
war ;  or  (2)  they  were  lured  to  their 
destruction  by  the  fancied  security  of 
peace  and  by  the  horrors  of  war  com- 
bined,  where  seeuritate  and  malo  are  both 
instrumental  ablatives.  The  first  is  to  be 
preferred. 

14.  Marius  Maturus.  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  appointed  by  Galba,  but 
had  probably  already  joined  the  cause  of 
Viteilius  and  remained  faithful  to  it  when 
most  others  had  deserted  it,  iii.  42. 

15.  intendit.  This  verb  with  the  in- 
finitive  occurs  again,  Ag.  18. 
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caesi  disiectique  montani,  ut  quibus  temere  collectis,  non  castra, 
non  ducem  noscitantibus  neque  in  victoria  decus  esset  neque  in 
fuga  flagitium. 

13.  Irritatus  eo  proelio  Othonis  miles  vertit  iras  in  muni- 
cipium  Albintimilium.  Quippe  in  acie  nihil  praedae,  inopes 
agrestes  et  vilia  arma ;  nec  capi  poterant,  pernix  genus  et  gnari 
locorum  ;  sed  calamitatibus  insontium  expleta  avaritia.     Auxit 

5  invidiam  praeclaro  exemplo  femina  Ligus,  quae  filio  abdito, 
cum  simul  pecuniam  occultari  milites  credidissent  eoque  per 
cruciatus  interrogarent,  ubi  filium  occuleret,  uterum  ostendens 
latere  respondit,  nec  ullis  deinde  terroribus  aut  morte  constan- 
tiam  vocis  egregiae  mutavit. 

14.  Imminere  provinciae  Narbonensi  in  verba  Vitellii 
adactae  classem  Othonis  trepidi  nuntii  Fabio  Valenti  attulere ; 
aderant  legati  coloniarum  auxilium  orantes.  Duas  Tungrorum 
cohortes,  quattuor  equitum  turmas,  universam  Treverorum  alam 

5  cum  Iulio  Classico  praefecto  misit,  e  quibus  pars  in  colonia 
Foroiuliensi  retenta,  ne  omnibus  copiis  in  terrestre  iter  versis 
vacuo  mari  classis  adceleraret.  Duodecim  equitum  turmae 
et  lecti  e  cohortibus  adversus  hostem  iere,  quibus  adiuncta 
Ligurum    cohors,  vetus    loci   auxilium,  et  quingenti  Pannonii 

10  nondum  sub  signis.     Nec  mora  proelio,  sed  acies  ita  instructa, 


13.  2.  Albintlmilium.  Called  by 
Strabo  "AX/3toy  'lyrep^Xtov  ;  it  is  now 
called  Ventimiglia.  The  people  about 
are  called  by  Tacitus,  Ag.  y, "  Intemelios." 
In  this  raid  the  mother  of  Tacitus's 
father-in-law  Agricola  was  slain  on  her 
own  property.  Tacitus  (loc.  cit. )  describes 
the  Intemehi  as  a  part  of  Liguria. 

6.  credidiasent.  "  Had  come  to 
believe,  were  persuaded." 

14.  1.  in  verba  ViteUii  adaotae. 
For  this  expression,  see  Ann.  i.  34,  "  in 
verba  cius  adegit;"  and  ii.  73,  "adac- 
tum  in  verba  eius  Orientem  nuntia- 
vere." 

3.  aderant  legatl  oolonlarum. 
"  Close  after  them  came  representatives 
of  the  colonies."  There  were  many 
Koman  colonies  in  this  district,  such  as 
Forum  Iulii,  Aquae  Sextiae,  Narbo 
Martius,  Arelate,  Baeterrae,  Arausio. 

3.  duas  Tungrorum  oohortee.  The 
Tungri  occupied  a  district  in  the  south- 
east  of  Bclgium,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  modern  Spa,  called  by  Pliny  Fons 
Tungrorum,  N.  H.  xxxi.  8.  The  country 
at  tnis   time   occupied  by  the  Tungri 


seems  to  have  been  previously  occupied 
by  the  Eburones. 

4.  universam  Treverorum  alam 
oum  Iulio  Olaasioo.  This  was  a  squad- 
ron  of  native  Gallic  cavalry,  but  drilled 
and  disciplined  by  Roman  orncers.  Julius 
Classicus  played  a  great  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Civilis.  We  have  a  full  account  of 
him  in  iv.  55.  In  Ann.  iii.  42,  the  ala 
Trevcrorum  is  mentioned  as  tempted  by 
Florus  to  join  in  the  revolt  of  21  A.D. 
against  the  Romans. 

7.  vaouo  mari.  "Over  a  sea  left 
undefended,  unprotected."  This  sense 
of  vacuus  occurs  dsewhere  in  Tacitus,  c.g. 
iii.  2,  "vacuumque  Illyricum  mare ;"  iii. 
47,  "  vacuomari  eludens  ;"  it  comes  from 
its  sense  of  "  masterless,"  "  unoccupied." 

9.  Lignrum  cohors  vetus  loci  au- 
xilium.  ' '  The  long  standing  police  of  the 
district."  All  these  smaller  provinces 
were  defended  by  a  native  militia.  The 
Pannonian  recruits  had  probably  joined 
Vitellius  before  the  legions  had  declared 
for  Otho. 

10.  neo  mora  proelio.  uNor  was 
the  engagement  long  deferred." 
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ut  pars  classicorum  mixtis  paganis  in  colles  mari  propinquos 
exsurgeret,  quantum  inter  colles  ac  litus  aequi  loct  praetorianus 
miles  expleret,  in  ipso  mari  ut  adnexa  classis  et  pugnae  parata 
conversa  et  minaci  fronte  praetenderetur:  Vitelliani,  quibus  minor 
peditum  vis,  in  equite  robur,  Alpinos  proximis  iugis,  cohortes  den-  15 
sis  ordinibus  post  equitem  locant  Treverorum  turmae  obtulere 
se  hosti  incaute,  cum  exciperet  contra  veteranus  miles,  simul  a 
latere  saxis  urgeret  apta  ad  iaciendum  etiam  paganorum  manus, 
qui  sparsi  inter  milites,  strenui  ignavique,  in  victoria  idem 
audebant.  Additus  perculsis  terror  invecta  in  terga  pugnantium  20 
classe.  Ita  undique  clausi  deletaeque  omnes  copiae  forent, 
ni  victorem  exercitum  attinuisset  obscurum  noctis,  obtentui 
fugientibus. 

15.  Nec  Vitelliani  quanquam  victi  quievere:  accitis  auxiliis 
securum  hostem  ac  successu  rerum  socordius  agentem  invadunt. 
Caesi  vigiles,  perrupta  castra,  trepidatum  apud  navis,  donec 
sidente  paulatim  metu,  occupato  iuxta  colle  defensi,  mox 
irrupere.  Atrox  ibi  caedes  et  Tungrarum  cohortium  praefecti  5 
sustentata  diu  acie  telis  obruuntur.  Ne  Othonianis  quidem 
incruenta  victoria  fuit,  quorum  inprovide  secutos  conversi  equites 
circumvenerunt.  Ac  velut  pactis  indutiis,  ne  hinc  classis  inde 
eques  subitam  formidinem  inferrent,  Vitelliani  retro  Antipolim 


1 1 .  mlxtls  paffanls.  The  pagani  are 
here  contrasted  with  the  soldiers  as 
countrymen,  civilians.  See  i.  53  ;  ii.  88  ; 
iii.  24 ;  iv.  20.  For  exsurgeret,  used  in 
the  sense  of  "stretching  up  a  hill,"  see 
iv.  23,  "pars  castrorum  in  collem  leniter 
exsurgens." 

13.  ut  adnexa  classls  praetendere- 
tur.  * '  That  the  fleet  closely  linked  with 
it,  was  stretched  along  the  coast  for  its 
defence."  The  ut  follows  ita  instructa. 
oonversa  et  minacL  "Their  bows 
turned  to  the  shore  and  threatening  the 
enemy."  The  usual  custoriRwas  for  the 
ships  to  be  drawn  up  with  their  bows  sea- 
ward. 

15.  Alpinoe.  By  these  we  must  under- 
stand  the  Ligurum  cohors referred  toabove. 

20.  additue  perculsis  terror.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  Tacitus  is  not  quite  clear  in 
his  account  of  the  battle.  The  fleet 
could  hardly  be  on  thdr  rear  if  the  cavalry 
advanced  from  the  interior.  Tacitus, 
however,  means  that  they  came  atong  the 
coast  from  Forum  Iulii,  and  so  encountered 
thc  enemv  posted  on  thc  hills  and  the 
infantry  m  the  valley  in  front ;  in  which 


case  the  fleet  might  very  well  have  taken 
them  in  the  rear. 

21.  fbrent.  In  Cicero  we  should  have 
had  essent%  but  this  form  occurs  also  in 
the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence, 
Ag.  16,  "quod  nisi  Paulinus — subvenisset 
amissa  provincia  foret." 

22.  obtentul  fugientibus.  Either 
"a  covering  for  the  fugitives;"  or  less 
likely,  "  what  cave  the  fugitives  an  excuse 
for  their  flight.  For  obtenius  in  the  sense 
of  a  covering,  see  Verg.  Aen.  xi.  66, 
"exstructosque  toros  obtentu  frondis  in- 
umbrant."  Tacitus  uses  the  verb  obten- 
dere  in  this  sense,  iii.  56. 

15.  1.  aooitls  auxiliis.  FromColonia 
Foroiuliensis,  where  they  had  been  left 
See  c  14. 

3.  perruptacastra.  "Theircampwas 
broken  into ;"  so  iv.  34.  sidente.  The 
simple,  as  often  inTaci  tus,  for  the  compound 
residente.  irrupere.  ••  They  made  a  sally. " 

7.  quorum.  This  genitive  depends 
on  inprovide  secutos ;  it  is  a  partitive  geni- 
tive,  there  being  only  some  of  the  whole 
number  who  followed  in  this  rash  fashion. 

9.     Anttpolim.       A     colony     from 
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10  Narbonensis  Galliae  municipium,  Othoniani  Albigaunum  in- 
terioris  Liguriae  revertere. 

16.  Corsicam  ac  Sardiniam  ceterasque  proximi  maris 
insulas  fama  victricis  classis  in  partibus  Othonis  tenuit.  Sed 
Corsicam  prope  adflixit  Decumi  Pacarii  procuratoris  temeritas, 
tanta  mole  belli  nihil  in  summam  profutura,  ipsi  exitiosa. 
5  Namque  Othonis  odio  iuvare  Vitellium  Corsorum  viribus 
statuit,  inani  auxilio,  etiam  si  provenisset  Vocatis  principi- 
bus  insulae  consilium  aperit  et  contra  dicere  ausos,  Claudium 
Pyrrhicum  trierarchum  Liburnicarum  ibi  navium,  Quintium 
Certum   equitem   Romanum,  interfici   iubet.      Quorum   morte 

10  exterriti  qui  aderant,  simul  ignara  et  alieni  metus  socia  im- 
peritorum  turba,  in  verba  Vitellii  iuravere.  Sed  ubi  dilectum 
agere  Pacarius  et  inconditos  homines  fatigare  militiae  muneri- 
bus  occepit,  laborem  insolitum  perosi  infirmitatem  suam  reputa- 
bant :     insulam    esse    quam    incolerent    et    longe    Germaniam 

15  viresque  legionum,  direptos  vastatosque  classe  etiam  quos 
cohortes  alaeque  protegerent  Et  aversi  repente  animi,  nec 
tamen  aperta  vi :  aptum  tempus  insidiis  legere.  Digressis  qui 
Pacarium  frequentabant,  nudus  et  auxilii  inops  balineis  inter- 
ficitur;    trucidati  et  comites.      Capita  ut  hostium  ipsi  inter- 

20  fectores   ad   Othonem  tulere ;    neque  eos  aut   Otho  praemio 


Marseilles,  now  Antibes.  It  enjoyed 
Latin  rights. 

10.  interioris  Liguriae.  "  Belonging 
to  the  more  inland  part  of  Liguria."  So 
Ann.  v.  10,  "  Piraeum  Atticae  orae." 
Alblgaunum  is  now  Albenga. 

16.  3.  adflbdt.  "  Plunged  tn  misfor- 
tune."  The  word  occurs  again,  c.  33,  "  is 
primus  dies  Othonianas  partes  adflixit" 

3.  proouratoria.  Though  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  were  originally  senatorial  pro- 
vinces,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  brigandage  they  had  been  taken  over 
bv  the  emperor  in  6  a.d.  In  66  a.d. 
Nero  restored  them  to  the  senate,  but 
they  continued  still  to  be  governed  by  a 
procurator. 

4.  tantamole — profutura.  "Where 
the  scale  of  the  war  was  so  vast,  would 
have  hmd  no  effect  upon  the  main  issue." 
M.  reads  in  eumma,  which  Orelli,  on  the 
strength  of  Ann.  xiiL  38,  was  inclined  to 
retain.  But  the  reading  in  the  passage 
dted  is  doubtful,  and  eliewhere  we  have 
uniformly  in  summam.  The  alteration, 
however,  of  projutura  into  the  more 
usual  profectura  seems  needless. 


8.  Liburnicarum  ibl  navlum.  The 
Libumicat  naves  were  long  and  narrow 
ships  modelled  after  the  fllyrian  pirate 
ships.  They  were  first  employed  m  the 
Roman  navy  after  the  battfe  of  Actium. 
Ibi  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective;  cir- 
cum,  iuxta,  etc.  are  employed  in  the  same 
way. 

1 1.  in  verba  Vitellil  luravere.  The 
emperor  himself,  or  his  representative» 
repeated  the  oath  and  the  soldiers  re- 
peated  it  after  him,  hence  the  origin  of 
the  phrase,  Ann.  i.  7. 

12.  inoonditos.  "  Undisciplined,"  used 
to  a  rough  and  so  a  free  life. 

15.  direptos  vastatosque  olaase. 
Referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ligur- 
ian  coast. 

17.  qui  Pacarium  trequentabant, 
i.e.  the  peopleof  Corsica,  whether  natives 
or  Romans,  who  attended  his  court,  as 
distinct  from  the  comites  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Rome.  See  Ann. 
v.  10, 

18.  balineis.  Probably  a  temporal 
ablative,  "  at  the  time  of  his  bath/  like 
COmitiiSy  tudis,  gladiatoribus. 
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affecit  aut  puniit  Vitellius,  in  multa  conluvie  rerum  maioribus 
flagitiis  permixtos. 

17.  Aperuerat  iam  Italiam  bellumque  transmiserat,  ut 
supra  memoravimus,  ala  Siliana,  nullo  apud  quemquam  Othonis 
favore,  nec  quia  Vitellium  mallent,  sed  longa  pax  ad  omne 
servitium  fregerat  faciles  occupantibus  et  melioribus  incuriosos. 
Florentissimum  Italiae  latus,  quantum  inter  Padum  Alpesque  5 
camporum  et  urbium,  armis  Vitellii  (namque  et  praemissae  a 
Caecina  cohortes  advenerant)  tenebatur.  Capta  Pannoniorum 
cohors  apud  Cremonam  ;  intercepti  centum  equites  ac  mille 
classici  inter  Placentiam  Ticinumque.  Quo  successu  Vitellianus 
miles  non  iam  flumine  aut  ripis  arcebatur:  inritabat  quin  etiam  10 
Batavos  Transrhenanosque  Padus  ipse ;  quem  repente  contra 
Placentiam  transgressi  raptis  quibusdam  exploratoribus  ita 
ceteros  terruere,  ut  adesse  omnem  Caecinae  exercitum  trepidi 

ac  falsi  nuntiarent. 

1 8.  Certum  erat  Spurinnae  (is  enim  Placentiam  optinebat) 
necdum  venisse  Caecinam  et,  si  propinquaret,  coercere  intra. 
munimenta    militem    nec    tres    praetorias    cohortes    et    mille 


21.  maioribus  flagitiis  permixtoe. 
"This  case  got  mixed  up  with,  and  so 
escaped  detection  among,  ^reater  crimes." 
We  have  a  somewhat  jamilar  thought 
more  clearly  expressed  in  Ann.  xvi.  8, 
"mox  Neronem  circa  summa  scelera 
distentum  quasi  minores  evasere." 

17.  i.  aperuerat  iam  Itallam  bel- 
lumque  transmiserat.  M.  reads  bel- 
/umoue,  which  has  been  altered  into  bellum 
quoa  by  Heraeus,  who  takes  bellum  as 
nominative  to  aferutrat.  This  does  not 
improve  the  sense.  For  afterutrat  Itaiiam, 
see  Ag.  22,  "hic  tertius  expeditionum 
annus  novas  gentes  aperuit. '  Cicero 
(Phil.  vii.  2)  uses  thc  somewhat  similar 
phrase,  "  ut  reserare  nos  exteris  gentibus 
Italiam  iuberet."  In  H.  iii.  5  therc  oc- 
curs  the  phrase  "  transmittere  in  Italiam 
bellum ;"  and  Ann.  ii.  6,  "  transmittcn- 
dum  ad  bellum  opportuna." 

4.  facdles,  incuriosos.  The  adjectives 
express  the  result  of  the  verb.  For  faciles 
occupantibus,  "a  ready  prey  to  in- 
vaders,"cf.  Ann.  ii.  2f%faciUm  inanibus. 
Incuriosus  generally  governs  a  genitive  in 
Tacitus,  but  in  Ann.  xiv.  38  it  ts  used,  as 
here,  with  a  dative  :  "  serendis  fructibus 
incuriosos."  The  phrase  means  ' '  care- 
less  which  are  thc  better,"  i*.  of  the 
two  combatants. 

6.  praemissae  a  Caecina  oobortes. 

P 


They  were  cohorts  of  Gauls,  Lusitani, 
Britons,  some  detachments  of  Germans, 
and  the  Petrine  squadron  of  horse,  i.  70. 

7.  capta  Pannoniorum  oohors. 
For  this,  see  above  (ii.  11).  The  Vitel- 
lians  had  the  great  tactical  advantage 
of  moving  on  the  inner  circle.  Tlclnum 
is  ndw  Pavia. 

10.  inritabat — Padus  ipse.  The  sight 
of  the  Po  stirred  them  up  to  show  their 
skill  in  swimming,  for  wnich  they  were 
famous.     See  iv.  12  ;  Ann.  ii.  8. 

1 3.  trepidi  ao  ftUsL  "  Bearers  of  false 
tidings  in  their  panic." 

ia  1.  certum  erat  Spurinnae  is 
used  by  a  kind  of  zeugma  in  two  diffcrent 
senses;  coupled  witn  the  first  infinitive 
it  means  "  he  had  ascertained,"  wiih  the 
two  others,  "  he  had  resolved."  Spurinna 
had  been  mentioned  above,  c  11,  as  sent 
with  Annius  Gallus  to  hold  the  banks  of 
the  Po.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  in  his  Letttrs 
as  a  general  of  distinction,  recording  in 
ii.  11  that  he  had  a  triumphal  statue 
erected  to  him  for  successes  against  the 
Bructeres. 

2.  coercere.  Would  have  been  in 
classical  Latin  rather  amtinere. 

3.  mtlle  vexillarii.  These  are  soldiers 
detached  from  their  proper  regiments, 
and  serving  for  a  time  under  a  vtxillum 
of  their  own ;  hence  their  name. 
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vexillarios    cum    paucis    equitibus  veterano  exercitui    obicere. 

5  Sed  indomitus  miles  et  belli  ignarus  correptis  signis  vexillisque 
ruere  et  retinenti  duci  tela  intentare  spretis  centurionibus  tribu- 
nisque :  quin  prodi  Othonem  et  accitum  Caecinam  clamitabant 
Fit  temeritatis  alienae  comes  Spurinna,  primo  coactus,  mox 
velle  simulans,  quo  plus  auctoritatis  inesset  consiliis,  si  seditio 

10  mitesceret 

19.  Postquam  non  iam  in  conspectu  Padus  et  nox  appete- 
bat,  vallari  castra  placuit.  Is  labor  urbano  militi  insolitus 
contundit  animos.  Tum  vetustissimus  quisque  castigare  credu- 
litatem  suam,  metum  ac  discrimen  ostendere,  si  cum  exercitu 
5  Caecina  patentibus  campis  tam  paucas  cohortes  circumfudisset 
Iamque  totis  castris  modesti  sermones,  et  inserentibus  se  cen- 
turionibus  tribunisque  laudari  providentia  ducis,  quod  coloniam 
virium  et  opum  validam  robur  ac  sedem  bello  legisset  Ipse 
postremo  Spurinna  non  tam  culpam  exprobrans  quam  rationem 

10  ostendens  relictis  exploratoribus  ceteros  Placentiam  reduxit 
minus  turbidos  et  imperia  accipientes.  Solidati  muri,  propug- 
nacula  addita,  auctae  turres,  provisa  parataque  non  arma  modo 
sed  obsequium  et  parendi  amor,  quod  solum  illis  partibus  defuit, 
cum  virtutis  haud  paeniteret 


5.  indomitus  has  here  the  sense  of 
ungovemable,  as  in  iv.  35. 

7.  quln  is  here  for  quinetiam.  The 
MSS.  insert  before  quin  prodi>  provi- 
dentiam  ducis  tauddrit  but  these  words 
have  clearly  crept  in  from  the  next 
chapter.  They  make  no  good  sense  here, 
and  the  variations  in  tne  MSS.  (some 
reading  tribunisque  providentiam  ducis 
laudantibus)  show  that  the  copyists  felt 
the  difficulty.  Plutarch  tells  the  story 
of  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  troops 
at  greater  length.  The  readiness  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  at  this  time,  to  fancy 
themselves  betrayed  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  history. 

10.  mlteeoeret.  Livy  uses  this  word 
of  a  mutiny,  v.  15,  "mitescere  intestinae 
discordiae  coeptae." 

10.  1.  non  lam  ln  oonspeotu  Padus. 
This  is  Mciser'*  correction  of  in  conspec- 
/«  inM.  Heraeus  suggests  e  consfectu. 
The  difficulty  in  thc  original  reading  is 
that  Placentia  is  itself  on  the  Po ;  the 
garrison,  thercfore,  would  be  alarmed, 
not  when  they  were  in  stght  of,  but  when 
they  lost  sight  of,  the  river. 

3.  oontundlt  animos.  "  Cows  their 
spirit,"  a  strong  expression.     Cicero  uses 


it  in  connexion  whh  frangere,  Phil.  xiii.  29. 
Thc  legionaries  would,  of  course,  be  siill 
auite  familiar  with  such  duty ;  it  was  only 
tne  "  city  soldiery,"  of  which  Otho's  armv 
was  so  largely  composed,  to  whom  tt 
would  seem  strange. 

5.  patentibus  campis.  The  country 
round  Placentia  is  very  flat  and  open  ; 
they  had  strayed  some  way  from  their 
base,  though  on  which  side  of  the  river  is 
not  quite  clear — most  prohably  they  had 
crossed  the  river  and  were  making  their  way 
through  the  level  fields  to  the  north  of  it. 

8.  virium  et  opum  validam.  4<  St  rong 
in  resources  and  wealth."  So  Ann.  iv. 
21,  "orandi  validus."  The  genitive  in 
such  cases  is  a  kind  of  extension  of  its 
use  after  such  adjectives  as  p/enus,  etc 
Virium  refers  to  population,  perhaps  atso 
to  position.  Opum  covers  resources  of 
all  kinds.  robur  ac  sedem  is  almost  a 
hendiadys  =  "a  strong  base  of  opera- 
tions." 

9.  rationem  ostendens.  "Explain- 
ing  his  plan  of  operations."  So  c.  26, 
"  apud  paucos  ea  ducis  ratio  probata." 

1 1.  propugnacula  are  battlements;  the 

technical  term  for  them  would  bepinnae. 

14.  cum— paeniteret.     "  Since  with 
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20.  At  Caecina  velut  relicta  post  Alpes  saevitia  ac  licentia 
modesto  agmine  per  Italiam  incessit  Ornatum  ipsius  muni- 
cipia  et  coloniae  in  superbiam  trahebant,  quod  versicolori 
sagulo,  bracas,  barbarum  tegimen,  indutus,  togatos  alloqueretur. 
Uxorem  autem  eius  Saloninam,  quanquam  in  nullius  iniuriam  5 
insigni  equo  ostroque  veheretur,  tanquam  laesi  gravabantur, 
insita  mortalibus  natura  recentem  aliorum  felicitatem  acribus 
oculis  introspicere  modumque  fortunae  a  nullis  magis  exigere 
quam  quos  in  aequo  viderunt.  Caecina  Padum  transgressus, 
temptata  Othonianorum  fide  per  conloquium  et  promissa,  isdem  10 
petitus,  postquam  pax.  et  concordia  speciosis  et  inritis  nomini- 
bus  iactata  sunt,  consilia  curasque  in  oppugnationem  Placentiae 
magno  terrore  vertit,  gnarus,  ut  initia  belli  provenissent,  famam 

in  cetera  fore. 

21.  Sed  primus  dies  impetu  magis  quam  veterani  exercitus 
artibus    transactus :    aperti    incautique    muros    subiere,    cibo 


their  valour  no  fault  could  be  found ;" 
Liv.  viii.  23,  "minime  paenitere  se 
virium  suarum  si  bellum  pfaceat ;"  Ag. 
33,  "neque  me  militum  neque  vos  ducis 
paenituit." 

20.  2.  modeeto  agmlne.  "  A  well 
disciplined  march. "  in  euperblam  tra- 
hebant.  "Construed  as  pride;"  with 
the  notion  that  it  was  not  the  natural  in- 
terpretation  to  put  on  his  conduct. 

3.  versicolori  sagulo,  bracas — in- 
dutus.  The  plaid  and  the  breeks  were 
then,  as  now,  tne  national  costume  of  the 
Celts.  See  v.  23 ;  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  42. 
Gallia  Transalpina  was  sometimes  called 
Gallia  Bracata.  The  construction  bracas 
ituiutus  is  frequent  enough  in  poetry ; 
the  accusative  comes  from  the  action  of 
the  verb  being  still  regarded  as  retained, 
even  when  the  verb  has  passed  into  the 
passive  voice.  barbarum  tegimen. 
' '  A  barbarian  dress."  Ritter  and  Heraeus 
bracket  these  words,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  Tacitus  never  uses  the  contracted 
form  tegmen  (which  most  of  the  M  SS. 
give)  for  tegumen^  partly  that  he  nowhere 
else  puts  another  word  in  apposition  with 
the  Greek  accusative,  as  here. 

5.  uxorem  autem.  Heraeus  and 
othereditors  have  altered  this  \x\\ouxorem- 
que  eius,  on  the  ground  that  Tacitus  never 
uses  autem  in  narrative,  but  only  in 
speeches.  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to 
alter  a  well-attested  reading  on  the 
strength  of  such  a  generalisation  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  insert  quod  before  quanquam 


with  Classen,  since  in  nullius  iniuriam 
becomes  by  its  position  virtually  the  pre- 
dicate  of  the  sentence.  For gravari, "  to  be 
angry  with,"  governing  an  accusative,  see 
Ann.  iii.  59,  "  gravaretur  aspectiim  civium 
senex  imperator."  Sen.  deClem.  i.  131, 
"at  illum  acerbum  et  sanguinarium 
necesse  est  graventur  stipatores  sui;" 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  n,  27. 

9.  quoe  in  aequo  viderunt.  "  Whom 
they  have  seen  in  the  same  position  as 
themselves;"  literally  "on  a  level  with 
themselves."  Ann.  ii.  44,  "  virtus  ducum 
in  aequo." 

ia  isdem  petitus.  **Attacked  in 
turn  by  the  same  acts."  So  iv.  56,  "iisdem 
quibus  petebatur,  grassari. " 

12.  iaotata  sunt.  "Were  bandied 
about."  A  neuter  plural  after  two  femi- 
nine  nominatives,  because  neither  of  the 
subjects  are  personal,  Madvig,  §  214  c. 

13.  ut  —  fore.  The  sentiment  is  re- 
peated,  Ag.  18,  "non  ignarus  instandum 
famae  ac  prout  prima  evenissent,  terrorem 
caeteris  fore;'  Ann.  xii.  31,  "gnarus 
primis  eventibus  metum  aut  fiduciam 
gigm. 

21.  1.  ixnpetu  maeris.  lmpetus*etm% 
here  to  have  the  sense  of  a  desultory 
or  hasty  attack ;  the  arts  of  a  veteran 
army  are  caution  and  prudence. 

2.  aperti  "Unprotected  ;"  generally 
of  a  part  unprotected  by  armour,  here  of 
a  force  which  has  no  adequate  defensive 
means  at  its  disposal  for  conducting  a 
siege. 
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vinoque  praegraves.     In   eo  certamine   pulcherrimum   amphi- 
theatri  opus  situm  extra  muros  conflagravit,  sive  ab  oppugna- 

5  toribus  incensum,  dum  faces  et  glandes  et  missilem  ignem  in 
obsessos  iaculantur,  sive  ab  obsessis,  dum  paria  regerunt. 
Municipale  volgus  pronum  ad  suspiciones  fraude  inlata  ignis 
alimenta  credidit  a  quibusdam  e  vicinis  coloniis  invidi.a  et 
aemulatione,    quod    nulla    in    Italia    moles    tam   capax    foret. 

10  Quocumque  casu  accidit,  dum  atrociora  metuebantur,  in  levi 
habitum,  reddita  securitate,  tanquam  nihil  gravius  pati  potuis- 
sent,  maerebant  Ceterum  multo  suorum  cruore  pulsus  Caecina, 
et  nox  parandis  operibus  absumpta.  Vitelliani  pluteos  crates- 
que  et  vineas  subfodiendis  muris  protegendisque  obpugnatoribus, 

15  Othoniani  sudes  et  inmensas  lapidum  ac  plumbi  aerisque  moles 
perfringendis  operibus  obruendisque  hostibus  expediunt.  Utrim- 
que  pudor,  utrimque  gloria  et  diversae  exhortationes  hinc 
legionum  et  Germanici  exercitus  robur,  inde  urbanae  militiae 
et  praetoriarum   cohortium  decus  attollentium  ;  illi  ut  segnem 

20  et  desidem  et  circo  ac  theatris  corruptum  militem,  hi  peregrinum 
et  externum  increpabant  Simul  Othonem  ac  Vitellium 
celebrantes  culpantesve  uberioribus  inter  se  probris  quam 
laudibus  stimulabantur. 

22.  Vixdum  orto  die  plena  propugnatoribus  moenia,  ful- 
gentes  armis  virisque  campi ;  densum  legionum  agmen,  sparsa 


3.  pulcherrimum  amphltheatrl 
opus.  In  English  we  should  say  "the 
amphitheatre,  a  noble  work." 

o.  duzn  paria  regerunt.  M.  reads 
reportans  gentttt.  The  above  is  Meiser's 
correction.  Ueraeus  suggests  dum  retro 
trattsgeruttt,  "  while  they  return  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  across  the  amphitheatre." 
Gronovius,  followed  by  many  editors, 
retorta  ingerunt.  The  present  with  dum 
is  equivalent  to  a  present  participle,  see 
iii.  71. 

8.  invldia  et  aemulatione.  "The 
envy  which  comes  of  rivalry."  The 
words  are  also  coupled  together,  iii.  65  ; 
ii.  101.     moles.     "  Massive  structure. 

ia  in  levl  habitum.  "  It  was  thought 
light  of."  Repeated,  Ann.  iii.  54,  "in 
levi  habendum." 

13.  abeumpta.  M.  has  adsumpta, 
which  might  mean  "was  spent  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  day." 

13.  pluteoe  cratesque  et  vineas. 
These  were  different  kinds  of  protective 
devices  adopted  by  the  besiegers — the 


first  are  mantlets,  to  protect  them  in 
front ;  the  second  are  shelters  to  protect 
them  on  the  sides ;  and  the  third  pent- 
houses,  to  shelter  them  above. 

16.  operibua.  The  defensive  works 
for  their  own  protection  erected  by  the 
besiegers.  It  is  a  correction  of  the  editors 
for  hosttints. 

17.  pudor.  "  Shame  at  the  thought  of 
yielding."  ffloria.  "  Desire  of  the  glory 
of  conquering  ; "  it  might,  however,  refer 
to  pride  in  the  glory  ofpast  victory.  Cf. 
Ann.  i.  43,  "quos  iam  pudor  et  gloria 
intrat."  The  whole  sentence  brings  out 
the  true  nature  of  the  struggle,  a  conflict 
between  the  praetorians  and  the  legionary 
troops. 

22.  uberioribua  inter  se  probris. 
"They  were  stirred  against  one  another 
by  mutual  reproaches,  a  more  fruitful 
theme  than  the  praises  either  had  to 
bestow  on  their  own  chiefs." 

22.  2.  densum  legionum  agmen. 
A  difficulty  has  been  raised  because  in  i. 
61  it  was  stated  that  Caecina  had  only 
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auxiliorum  manus  altiora  murorum  sagittis  aut  saxis  incessere, 
neglecta  aut  aevo  fluxa  comminus  adgredi.  Ingerunt  desuper 
Othoniani  pila  librato  magis  et  certo  ictu  adversus  temere  5 
subeuntes  cohortes  Germanorum  cantu  truci  et  more  patrio 
nudis  corporibus  super  umeros  scuta  quatientium.  Legionarius 
pluteis  et  cratibus  tectus  subruit  muros,  instruit  aggerem, 
molitur  portas:  contra  praetoriani  dispositos  ad  id  ipsum 
molares  ingenti  pondere  ac  fragore  provolvunt  Pars  subeun-  10 
tium  obruti,  pars  confixi  et  exsangues  aut  laceri :  cum  augeret 
stragem  trepidatio  eoque  acrius  e  moenibus  volnerarentur, 
rediere  infracta  partium  fama.  Et  Caecina  pudore  coeptae 
temere  obpugnationis,  ne  inrisus  ac  vanus  isdem  castris 
adsideret,  traiecto  rursus  Pado  Cremonam  petere  intendit  15 
Tradidere  sese  abeunti  Turullius  Cerialis  cum  conpluribus 
classicis  et  Iulius  Briganticus  cum  paucis  equitum,  hic  prae- 
fectus  alae  in  Batavis  genitus,  ille  primipilaris  et  Caecinae 
haud  alienus,  quod  ordines  in  Germania  duxerat 

2  3.  Spurinna  comperto  itinere  hostium  defensam  Placentiam, 
quaeque  acta  et  quid  Caecina  pararat,  Annium  Gallum  per 
litteras  docet     Gallus  legionem  primam  in  auxilium  Placentiae 


one  complete  legion  with  him,  the  2ist ; 
but  though  Tacitus  says  that  this  was 
the  backbone  of  his  force,  he  mentions 
that  he  had  detachments  also  from  other 
legions,  so  that  his  whole  army  amounted 
to  50,000  men ;  there  would  thus  be  ample 
material  out  of  which  to  construct  two 
legions.  •    - 

4.  aevo  fluxa.  "Crumbling  firom 
age."  Aevo  is  used  for  varietys  sake 
instead  of  vetustate. 

5.  Ubrato  maffis  et  oerto  iotu. 
"  With  a  better  directed  and  more  secure 
aim."  They  had  the  advantage  of  shoot- 
ing  firom  above,  and  also  from  a  posi- 
tion  of  comparative  safety. 

6.  cantu  truoL  For  this  fierce  song 
of  the  Germans  called  lardiius,  see  G. 
c  3.  The  Germans  did  not  belong  to 
the  legions,  but  to  the  auxiliary  troops 
whom  he  has  just  mentioned.  In  the 
next  sentence  the  legionaries  are  con- 
trasted  with  them.  nudla  oorporibus 
does  not  mean  that  their  bodies  were 
bare,  but  that  they  were  lightly  dad  and 
had  no  defensive  armour. 

8.  instrult  aggerem.  "Lays  a 
causeway  up  which  the  attack  on  the 
walls  may  be  the  better  made."  In  this 
sense,  Ann.   ii.   81,  the   phrase    "peti 


aggerem,"  "materials  for  the  construc- 
tion  of  such  a  mound  or  causeway  are  to  be 
sought,"  is  used.  For  moUtur  portas, 
see  Ann.  i.  39,  "moliuntur  fores"="try 
to  break  in  the  gates." 

ia  pars  subsuntlum  obrutl.  For 
this  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  a  collective 
noun,  see  Madvig,  f  215  a.  exsangues. 
"Bleedingtodeath." 

15.  adsideret.  "  Lie  idly  in."  Like 
Tpo*m$4faBait  Thuc.  i.  26. 

1 5.  Gremona  was  north,  Placentia  south 
of  the  Po.  Hence  traiecto  rursus 
Pado.  He  had  crossed  the  river  once 
to  besiege  Placentia,  he  recrossed  it  to 
attack  Cremona.  Cremona  lies  north- 
east  from  Placentia,  and  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Adda  with  the  Po. 

16.  Turullius,  or  as  the  name  is  other- 
wise  spelt,  Turrulius  Cerealis  is  not  other- 
wise  known.  For  the  olassici  of  whom 
Otho  had  brought  a  large  number  with 
him,  see  above,  chaps.  11  and  17. 

17.  Iulius  Bri^anticus  was  nephew 
to  Civilis  the  Batavian  chief,  but  opposed 
him,  iv.  71,  and  died  fighting  against 
him,  v.  21.  hio  refers  to  him,  ille  to 
Cerialis.  ordines  —  duxorat.  "  Had 
been  a  centnrion  under  him." 
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ducebat,  diffisus  paucitati  cohortium,  ne  longius  obsidium  et 
vim  Germanici  exercitus  parum  tolerarent  Ubi  pulsum 
Caecinam  pergere  Cremonam  accepit,  aegre  coercitam  legionem 
et  pugnandi  ardore  usque  ad  seditionem  progressam  Bedriaci 
sistit  Inter  Veronam  Cremonamque  situs  est  vicus,  duabus 
iam  Romanis  cladibus  notus  infaustusque. 

Isdem  diebus  a  Marcio  Macro  haud  procul  Cremona 
prospere  pugnatum.  Namque  promptus  animi  Marcius  trans- 
vectos  navibus  gladiatores  in  adversam  Padi  ripam  repente 
efludit.  Turbata  ibi  Vitellianorum  auxilia  et  ceteris  Cremonam 
fugientibus    caesi    qui  restiterant     Sed    repressus  vincentium 

15  impetus,  ne  novis  subsidiis  firmati  hostes  fortunam  proelii 
mutarent  Suspectum  id  Othonianis  fuit  omnia  ducum  facta 
prave  aestimantibus.  Certatim,  ut  quisque  animo  ignavus, 
procax  ore,  Annium  Gallum  et  Suetonium  Paulinum  et  Marium 
Celsum   aliosque  quos  Otho  praefecerat  variis   criminibus  in- 

20  cesserant  Acerrima  seditionum  ac  discordiae  incitamenta 
interfectores  Galbae :  scelere  et  metu  vecordes  miscere  cuncta, 
modo  palam  turbidis  vocibus,  modo  occultis  ad  Othonem 
litterjs  ;  qui  humillimo  cuique  credulus,  bonos  metuens  trepida- 


28.  4.  duoebat.  The  tense  implies 
that  he  had  already  started,  and  was 
now  on  his  way. 

4.  dlfflsua  paudtati.  This  is  a  cor- 
rection  for  paucitate  of  M.  ne — parum 
tolerarent.  "They  should  prove  un- 
equal  to  withstanding." 

7.  Bedriad.  The  name  is  variously 
spelt ;  some  MSS.  give  Bebriaci.  Sueto- 
nius  gives  Betriacum,  Plutarch  BijTpHuc6t>, 
Josephus  Br}dptai(6>> ;  Juv.  ii.  106,  "Bebri- 
aci  campo  spolium  affectare  Palati."  It 
is  situated  nearly  due  east  of  Cremona,  and 
about  half  way  between  it  and  Mantua, 
not  on  the  Po  but  north  of  it,  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  Ollenus  and 
Clusius.  It  is  much  nearer  to  Cremona 
than  to  Verona.  Gallus,  advancing  from 
Verona,  halts  at  Bedriacum,  as  the  object 
of  his  march  was  accomplished,  the  siege 
of  Placentia  having  been  raised,  and  at 
Bedriacum  the  legions  coming  from 
Iilyria  would  be  able  to  join  him. 

8.  duabua  oladlbus.  He  refers  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Othonians  by  Vitellius,  of  the 
Vitellians  by  the  generals  of  Vespasian. 

11.  promptua  animl.  For  this  geni- 
tive  of  relation,  as  it  is  called,  we  may 
compare  i.  53,  "animi  inmodicus."    The 


genitive  expresses  the  thing  in  point  of 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  person. 
Roby  regards  this  particular  gemtive  as 
originally  a  locative,  §  1 168. 

12.  in  adveraaxn,  i.e.  the  left  or  north 
bank  of  the  Po. 

14.  vinoentium.  Not  the  victorious 
gladiators  only,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
Othonians. 

17.  prave  aeatimantibus.  "Whoput 
a  bad  construction  on."  This  mutual 
distrust  of  generals  and  soldiers  was  the 
ruin  of  the  cause  of  the  Othoniahs. 

19.  alloaque  quos.  This  is  Meiser's 
correction  of  the  reading  of  M.  nam  eos 
quoque.  Heraeus,  following  Urlichs,  reads 
nam  eos  copiis  Otho  praefecerat ;  Ritter 
would  reject  the  parenthesis  as  altogether 
spurious.  There  is  in  it  a  reference  to  i. 
87.  The  others  referred  to  are  Spurinna 
and  Macer.  inceaserant.  This,  the 
reading  of  M.,  has  been  altered  by  Heraeus 
and  others  into  inccsscbant.  The  changc 
is  unnecessary,  for  the  pluperfect  herc,  as 
elsewhere,  denotes  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  attacks  were  made.  Such  a 
use  of  the  pluperfect  is  sufficiently  fre- 
quent.     See  above,  c.  5. 

23.    humillimo  cuique.      "All   the 
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bat,  rebus  prosperis  iricertus  et  inter  adversa  melior.     Igitur 
Titianum  fratrem  accitum  bello  praeposuit  25 

24.  Interea  Paulini  et  Celsi  ductu  res  egregie  gestae. 
Angebant  Caecinam  nequiquam  omnia  coepta  et  senescens 
exercitus  sui  fama.  Pulsus  Placentia,  caesis  nuper  auxiliis, 
etiam  per  concursum  exploratorum,  crebra  magis  quam  digna 
memoratu  proelia,  inferior,  propinquante  Fabio  Valente,  ne  5 
omne  belli  decus  illuc  concederet,  reciperare  gloriam  avidius 
quam  consultius  properabat.  Ad  duodecimum  a  Cremona 
(locus  Castorum  vocatur)  ferocissimos  auxiliarium  imminentibus 
viae  lucis  occultos  componit ;  equites  procedere  longius  iussi 
et  irritato  proelio  sponte  refugi  festinationem  sequentium  10 
elicere,  donec  insidiae  coorerentur.  Proditum  id  Othonianis 
ducibus,  et  curam  peditum  Paulinus,  equitum  Celsus  sumpsere. 
Tertiae  decimae  legionis  vexillum,  quattuor  auxiliorum  cohortes 
et  quingenti  equites  in  sinistro  locantur ;  aggerem  viae  tres 
praetoriae  cohortes   altis  ordinibus  obtinuere ;    dextra   fronte  15 


lowest  of  the  people."  bonos.  Tacitus 
understands  by  them  those  who  had  a 
real  regard  for  the  republic. 

25.  Tittanum  fratrem.  He  had 
been  nominated  consul  along  with  Otho 
himself,  i.  77.  He  seems  not  to  have 
arrived  at  once,  at  least  he  did  not  take 
the  command  at  once. 

24.  1.  interea.  Before  Titianus  ar- 
rived  to  take  over  the  chief  command. 
Annius  Gallus  is  not  mentioned,  because 
he  was  at  this  time  laid  Up  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse.     See  below, 

c  33. 
2.  angebant  Caecinam.     Translate 

"  Caecina  was  galled  by  the  ill-success  of 

all  his  projects  and  the  waning  repute  of 

his  army." 

4.  etlam  per  concursum — inferior. 
"  Worsted  even  in  the  chance  encountersof 
the  skirmishers,  conflicts  more  frequent 
than  deserving  of  mention."  proelia  is 
in  apposition  with  concursum  and  ex- 
plains  it. 

6.  Uluo  conoederet.  "Should  fall 
to  his  (f.«.  Valens's)  share."  Illuc  is  for 
in  illum.  It  is  so  used  again,  iv.  79, 
"namque  et  Civilis  illuc  (i.e.  in  illos) 
intenderat ; "  Ann.  i.  3,  "  illuc  cuncta 
vergere"  =  in  illum. 

8.  locus  Castorum  vooatur.  This 
was  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Sue- 
tonius,  Oth.  9,  calls  it  "ad  Castoris,"Oro- 
sius,  "  Castores. "  Such  a  temple,  e^.  the 


one  at  Rome,  is  often  called  Castorum  ; 
it  was  situated  twelve  miles  east  of  Cre- 
mona,  in  the  direction  of  Mantua,  fero- 
dsslmoe  has  simply  the  sense  of  "the 
bravest."  oooultos  oomponit  =  com- 
ponit  ita  ut  occulti  essent.  Componit  has 
the  sense  of  his  doing  it  quietly  and 
stealthily. 

ia  Irritato  proelio  eponte  refugt 
"  After  drawing  on  the  enemy  to  battle 
and  then  voluntarily  retiring."  Refugi  is 
of  course  an  adjective. 

12.  curam  has  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Tacitus,  the  sense  of  "command,"  e& 
Ann.  xiii.  20,  "mandata  ei  cohortium 
praetorianarum  cura." 

13.  tertlae  deoimae  legionis  vexil- 
lum.  "A  detachment  of  the  I3th 
legion."    This  vexillum  was  an  advanced 

fuard,  which  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
espatched  in  c  11.     The  main  body  of 
the  legion  was  hurrying  up  from  Pannonia. 

14.  in  sinistro,  i.e.  as  the  forces  were 
facing  west  on  the  south  side.  The  via 
was  the  via  Postumia,  which  in  this  low- 
lying  district  was  carried  on  a  raised 
causeway,  hence  the  phrase  agger  viae 
which  is  itself  taken  from  Vergil,  Aen. 
v.  273.  altis  ordlnibus.  Their  front 
on  the  causeway  was  necessarily  narrow  ; 
hence  they  were  drawn  up  deep. 

15.  dextra  fronte.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  road ;  the  force  here  was 
strengthened,  because  it  was  on  this  side 
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prima  legio  incessit  cum  duabus  auxiliaribus  cohortibus  et 
quingentis  equitibus :  super  hos  e  praetorio  auxiliisque  mille 
equites,  cumulus  prosperis  aut  subsidium  laborantibus,  duce- 
bantur. 

25.  Antequam  miscerentur  acies,  terga  vertentibus  Vitelli- 
anis,  Celsus  doli  prudens  repressit  suos :  Vitelliani  temere 
exsurgentes  cedente  sensim  Celso  longius  secuti  ultro  in  insidias 
praecipitantur.      Nam  a  lateribus  cohortes,  legionum  adversa 

5  frons,  et  subito  discursu  terga  cinxerant  equites.  Signum 
pugnae  non  statim  a  Suetonio  Paulino  pediti  datum :  cunctator 
natura  et  cui  cauta  potius  consilia  cum  ratione  quam  prospera 
ex  casu  placerent,  compleri  fossas,  aperiri  campum,  pandi  aciem 
iubebat,  satis  cito  incipi  victoriam  ratus,  ubi  provisum  foret,  ne 

10  vincerentur.  Ea  cunctatione  spatium  Vitellianis  datum  in 
vineas  nexu  traducum  impeditas  refugiendi,  et  modica  silva 
adhaerebat,  unde  rursus  ausi  promptissimos  praetorianorum 
equitum  interfecere.  Volneratur  rex  Epiphanes  inpigre  pro 
Othone  pugnam  ciens. 


that  the  enemy's  ambush  lay.  prima 
legio.  This  \cg\on—tht pritnaAdiutrix — 
had  come  wiih  Otho  from  Rome. 

18.  oumulUB  proaperla.  "To  give 
them  additional  weight  if  victorious,  or  to 
serve  them  as  a  reserve  if  in  difficulties, " 

25.  2.  Vitelliani  temere  exaur- 
gentea.  These  were  those  whom  Cae- 
cina  had  placed  in  ambush  in  the  wood 
which  overhung  the  road. 

3.  ultro.    "  In  their  turn." 

4.  nam  a  lateribua  cohortea — equl- 
tee.  There  are  two  difficulties  here ;  how 
did  the  cohorts  appear  on  the  flanks,  the 
legions'  in  the  centre,  when  at  the  close 
olthe  last  chapter  their  position  is  stated 
as  just  the  reverse?  What  are  the 
legions  referred  to,  as  only  one  (the  ist) 
has  been  mentioned  ?  In  the  first  place  the 
cokortes  are  not  the  praetorian  conorts  but 
auxiliaries  attached  to  the  detachment  of 
the  I3th  and  to  the  ist  legion  respectively. 
In  the  second  place  the  praetorian  co- 
horts  in  the  centre  seem  to  have  hung 
back,  while  the  legionary  troops  on  the 
wings  advanced,  and  closing  up,  formed 
a  fresh  front  in  advance  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts.  The  two  legions  are  tne  ist  and 
part  of  the  I3th.  The  horsemen  who 
took  the  enemy  in  the  rear  were  partly 
the  cavalry  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  1000  strong,  partly  the  500 
cavalry  stationed  on  the  left,  whom  Celsus 


had  caused  temporarily  to  retire  behind 
the  legionary  troop.  These  seem  to  have 
made  a  detour  on  either  flank  (subtto 
diecurau,  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  v.  580,  "dis- 
currere  pares,"  of  cavalry  manoeuvres)  and 
so  got  behind  the  enemy. 

6.  cunotatornaturaetoul.  Tacitus 
is  fond  of  this  conjunction  of  a  relative 
clause  with  a  descriptive  adjective.  See 
i.  10,  "apud  collegas  variis  Ulecebris 
potens,  et  cui  expeditius  fuerit  trahere 
lmperium  quam  obtinere." 

8.  aperiricampum,  t.^bycuttingdown 
trees,  clearing  away  shrubs  and  bruslrwood, 
and  the  interlacing  tendrils  of  the  vines. 

10.  in  vlneas  nexu  traducum  im- 
peditas.  The  vines  in  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  are  trained  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  the  tendrils  and  long  shoots  of  the 
vines  make  a  considerable  barrier. 

12.  rursus  aual  has  a  sort  of  pregnant 
meaning,  "  plucking  up  heart  to  advance 
again." 

13.  rex  Bpipnanea.  He  was  not 
actually  king,  but  son  of  Antiochus,  king 
of  Commagene.  The  term  rtx  is  appHed 
loosely  to  ail  the  members  of  the  royal 
house.  The  father,  Antiochus,  is  men- 
tioned,  Ann.  xii.  55  ;  xiii.  7, 37  ;  xiv.  96; 
H.  ii.  81  ;  v.  1.  What  had  brought  the 
son  at  this  time  to  Rome  is  not  certain. 

14.  pugnam  oiena.  The  phrase  11 
repeated,  Ann.  iii  41 ;  it  is  poeticaL 
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26.  Tum  Othonianus  pedes  erupit  Protrita  hostium  acie 
versi  in  fugam  etiam  qui  subveniebant  Nam  Caecina  non  simul 
cohortes,  sed  singulas  acciverat ;  quae  res  in  proelio  trepida- 
tionem  auxit,  cum  dispersos  nec  usquam  validos  pavor  fugientium 
abriperet  Orta  et  in  castris  seditio,  quod  non  universi  duce-  5 
rentur :  vinctus  praefectus  castrorum  Iulius  Gratus,  tanquam 
fratri  apud  Othonem  militanti  proditionem  ageret,  cum  fratrem 
eius,  Iulium  Frontonem  tribunum,  Othoniani  sub  eodem  crimine 
vinxissent  Ceterum  ea  ubique  formido  fuit  apud  fugientes 
occursantes,  in  acie  pro  vallo,  ut  deleri  cum  universo  exercitu  10 
Caecinam  potuisse,  ni  Suetonius  Paulinus  receptui  cecinisset, 
utrisque  in  partibus  percrebruerit  Timuisse  se  Paulinus  fere- 
bat  tantum  insuper  laboris  atque  itineris,  ne  Vitellianus  miles 
recens  e  castris  fessos  adgrederetur  et  perculsis  nullum  retro 
subsidium  foret  Apud  paucos  ea  ducis  ratio  probata,  in  volgus  15 
adverso  rumore  fuit 

27.  Haud  proinde  id  damnum  Vitellianos  in  metum  com- 
pulit  quam  ad  modestiam  composuit ;  nec  solum  apud  Cae- 
cinam,  qui  culpam  in  militem  conferebat  seditioni  magis  quam 
proelio  paratum :  Fabii  quoque  Valentis  copiae  (iam  enim 
Ticinum  venerat)  posito  hostium  contemptu  et  recuperandi  5 
decoris  cupidine  reverentius  et  aequalius  duci  parebant 
Gravis  alioquin   seditio   exarserat,  quam   altiore  initio  (neque 


26.  1.  erupit.  "Charged."  The 
word  is,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  Verg. 
Aeri.  xi.  608,  "  iamque  intra  iactum  teli 
progressus  uterque  substiterat;  subito 
erumpunt  clamore."  In  Ann.  L  65  we 
have  prorupit  in  the  saihe  sense. 

6.  praefectus  castrorum.  Forthis 
office,  see  Ann.  i.  20,  23,  etc.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  camp,  and  made  all 
the  arrangements  for  pitching  it,  etc. 
For  his  relation  to  the  praefectus  legionis, 
see  i.  82,  note  on  line  4. 

7.  fratri.  If  the  dative  be  retained 
(but  Orelli  would  alter  it  into  an  ablative) 
it  must  be  explained  as  a  dativus  commodi% 
"  in  his  brother's  interests,  through  affec- 
tion  for  his  brother."  proditlonem 
ageret.  "He  was  playing  a  treacher- 
ous  part." 

9.  apud  fugientes  oocursantes,  in 
acie  pro  vallo.  These  asyndetons  be- 
tween  cognate,  but  contrasted,  words  are 
frequent  ln  Tacitus. 

13.  tantum  insuper  laboris  atque 
ittneris,  i.e.  after  fighting  the  battle,  to 


cover  the  twelve  miles  which  separated 
them  frotn  Caecina's  camp  at  Cremona. 
timeo  has  a  double  construction,  with 
the  accusative  ftrst  and  then  with  ne. 

14.  et  perculsis  nullum.  For  neque 
ullum  in  c  38  we  have  et  nunquam. 

16.  adverso  rumore.  "Uexcited 
unfavourable  comments."  Ann.  xiv.  11, 
"  Seneca  adverso  rumore  erat."  In  Aon. 
iii.  29  we  have  the  opposite  phrase  "  haec 
secundorumore."  involffus.  "Asfaras 
the  generalitv  were  concerned, "  see  above 
L  71,  "  celebrata  in  volgus  Celsi  salus." 

27.  2.  ad  modestiam  composult. 
"  Reduced  to  a  sUte  of  discipline."  This 
is  constantly  the  sense  of  modestia  when 
applied  to  soldiers  in  Tacitus. 

7.  alioquln.  Nearly  =  nevertheless. 
It  is  a  sort  of  correction.  The  word  is 
hardly  so  used  elsewhere ;  in  Ann.  iv.  37 
and  below,  iii.  32,  its  use  is  different. 

7.  altiore  initio  repetam.  He  had 
left  the  troops  of  Valens  in  i.  66,  nearlv 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  he  resumes  his 
narrative  from  that  point. 
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enim  rerum  a  Caecina  gestarum  ordinem  interrumpi  oportuerat) 
repetam.      Cohortes  Batavorum,  quas  bello  Neronis  a  quarta 

10  decima  legione  digressas,  cum  Britanniam  peterent,  audito 
Vitellii  motu  in  civitate  Lingonum  Fabio  Valenti  adiunctas 
rettulimus,  superbe  agebant,  ut  cuiusque  legionis  tentoria 
accessissent,  coercitos  a  se  quartadecimanos,  ablatam  Neroni 
Italiam  atque  omnem  belli  fortunam  in  ipsorum  manu  sitam 

15  iactantes.  Contumeliosum  id  militibus,  acerbum  duci  corrupta 
iurgiis  aut  rixis  disciplina  ;  ad  postremum  Valens  e  petulantia 
etiam  perfidiam  suspectabat 

28.  Igitur  nuntio  adlato  pulsam  Treverorum  alam  Tun- 
grosque  a  classe  Othonis  et  Narbonensem  Galliam  circumiri, 
simul  cura  socios  tuendi  et  militari  astu  cohortes  turbidas  ac, 
si  una  forent,  praevalidas  dispergendi,  partem  Batavorum  ire  in 

5  subsidium  iubet.  Quod  ubi  auditum  volgatumque,  maerere 
socii,  fremere  legiones.  Orbari  se  fortissimorum  virorum 
auxilio ;  veteres  illos  et  tot  bellorum  victores,  postquam  in 
conspectu  sit  hostis,  velut  ex  acie  abduci.  Si  provincia  urbe  et 
salute  imperii  potior  sit,  omnes  illuc  sequerentur ;  sin  victoriae 

10  columen  in  Italia  verteretur,  non  abrumpendos  ut  corpori  vali- 
dissimos  artus. 

29.  Haec  ferociter  iactando,  postquam  inmissis  lictoribus 
Valens  coercere  seditionem  coeptabat,  ipsum  invadunt,  saxa 
iaciunt,  fugientem  sequuntur.     Spolia   Galliarum   et  Viennen- 


9.  beUo  Neronis.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  Vindex. 

12.  The  reference  in  rettulimus  is 
to  i.  59  and  64. 

1 3.  ooeroitoB  s  se  quartadedmanoe, 
i.e.  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  sblatam  Itallam.  What  is 
the  exact  reference  in  these  words  does 
not  appear.  Heraeus  thinks  that  they 
had  retarded  the  i^th  from  coming  up  to 
Nero's  assistance,  and  this  is  probably 
right.  atque  omnem  —  sltam.  Ta- 
citus  had  said  of  these  himself,  "grande 
momentum  sociae  aut  adversae,"  i.  59. 

1 5.  oorrupta  —  discipllna.  "  Disci- 
pline  is  undermined  by  wranglings  and 
quarrels." 

28.  1.  puleam  Treverorum  alam. 
For  the  description  of  this,  see  ii.  14. 

7.  illoe,  i>.  the  Batavians. 

9.  ein  viotoriae  columen — vertere- 
tur.  M.  reads  sin  victoriae  sanitas, 
sustentacu/um,  columen.  Meiser  omits 
sanitas   susUntaculum    as   a    gloss   ex- 


plaining  columen.  In  support  of  the 
omission,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Lu- 
tatius  Placidus,  where  the  words  sanitas, 
sustentaculum  occur  as  an  explanation  of 
columen.  Heraeus  omits  sustentaculum, 
and  reads  partiumque  columen,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture. 

10.  non  abrumpendoe — artua.  Orelli 
quotes  Ov.  Trist.  i.  3,  74,  "et  pars  ab- 
rumpi  corpore  visa  meo  est ; "  Curtius 
yi-  9>  I9>  "videbar  enim  mihi  partem 
viscerum  meorum  abrumpere." 

29.  3.  spolia  Oalliarum  et  Vien- 
nensium  aurum.  Tacitus,  i.  66,  had 
already  described  the  general  belief  en- 
tertained  by  the  soldiers,  that  Valens,  in 
addition  to  the  money  given  to  the 
soldiers  by  the  people  of  Vienne,  had 
received  on  his  own  account  a  further 
great  sum.  pretia  laborum  suorum. 
M.  inserts  et  before  pretia ;  it  is  better 
omitted.  Elsewhere,  e.g.  Ag.  12,  H.  iv. 
32,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  as  the  rewards  of  war. 
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sium  aurum,  pretia  laborum  suorum,  occultare  clamitantes, 
direptis  sarcinis  tabernacula  ducis  ipsamque  humum  pilis  et  5 
lanceis  rimabantur.  Nam  Valens  servili  veste  apud  decurionem 
equitum  tegebatur.  Tum  Alfenus  Varus  praefectus  castrorum 
deflagrante  paulatim  seditione  addit  consilium,  vetitis  obire 
vigilias  centurionibus,  omisso  tubae  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli 
munia  cietur.  Igitur  torpere  cuncti,  circumspectare  inter  se  10 
attoniti  et  id  ipsum,  quod  nemo  regeret,  paventes:  silentio 
patientia,  postremo  precibus  ac  lacrimis  veniam  quaerebant 
Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens  et  praeter  spem  incolumis  Valens 
processit,  gaudium  miseratio  favor :  versi  in  laetitiam,  ut  est 
volgus  utroque  inmodicum,  laudantes  gratantesque  circumdatum  15 
aquilis  signisque  in  tribunal  ferunt  Ille  utili  moderatione  non 
supplicium  cuiusquam  poposcit ;  ac  ne  dissimulans  suspectior 
foret,  paucos  incusavit,  gnarus  civilibus  bellis  plus  militibus 
quam  ducibus  licere. 

30.  Munientibus  castra  apud  Ticinum  de  adversa  Caecinae 
pugna  adlatum  et  prope  renovata  seditio,  tanquam  fraude  et 
cunctationibus  Valentis  proelio  defuissent  Nolle  requiem,  non 
expectare  ducem,  anteire  signa,  urguere  signiferos :  rapido 
agmine  Caecinae  iunguntur.  Inprospera  Valentis  fama  apud  5 
exercitum  Caecinae  erat :  expositos  se  tanto  pauciores  integris 
hostium  viribus  querebantur,  simul .  in   suam  excusationem  et 


8.  vetitis— omiBflo.  The  two  ablatives 
absolute  explain  what  his  plan  was. 
oblre  viffillae,  "To  make  the  rounds." 
It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  praefectus 
castrorum  to  see  that  this  was  done,  and 
also  that  sentinels  were  duly  posted. 

12.  patientia.  Lipsius  suggests  poeni~ 
tentia,  but  the  change  is  not  necessary ; 
the  quiet  way  in  which  they  took  what 
had  been  done  was  a  proof  of  their  will- 
ingness  to  return  to  discipline. 

14.  gaudlum  mlaeratio  favor.  The 
asyndeton  is  used  partly  to  give  rapidity 
to  the  narrative,  partly  to  emphasise  the 
mixture  of  feeling. 

1$.  utroque.  "  In  either  direction," 
i.e.  ln  apprehension  or  joy.  Utroqtu  is 
an  adverb,  as  in  Livy,  1.  24,  "auctores 
utroaue  traduDt."  Cf.  i.  69 — translate, 
"  With  the  want  of  self-restraint  in  either 
direction  usual  with  a  mob." 

16.  aquilie  elfriiieque.  The  eagles 
of  the  5th  and  ist  legions,  the  colours  of 
the  cohorts ;  cf.  i.  36,  "  medium  inter 
signa  Othonem  vexilus  circumdarent." 


18.  pauooe.  He  pretended  that  the 
fault  rested  only  with  a  few,  as  Otho 
had  done,  L  84;  Lipaus'8  suggestion, 
paucisy  i.e.  paucis  ver(is%  is  unnecessary. 

80.  1.  munientibua  oaetra  apud 
Tlcinum,  It  was  at  this  point,  c.  27, 
that  Tadtus  had  left  them  when  hebegan 
his  digression  about  the  previous  mutiny. 

2.  tanquam,  as  almost  always  in  the 
Jfistories, "  on  the  ground  that."  fraude. 
"  By  treache^y.,, 

5.  inproepera  Valenti»  fama.  "An 
unfavourable  impressxon  of  Valens  pre- 
vailed  among  the  army  of  Caecina." 

6.  tanto  paucdores.  They  were 
only  30,000,  while  Valens's  troops  num- 
bered  40,000.  Valens*s  numbers  had, 
moreover,  since  been  increased  by  the 
accession  of  the  ist  legion  and  the  Ala 
Tauriana  from  Lugdunum. 

7.  et  —  attoUentes.  This  clause  is 
co-ordinate  with  the  clause  in  auam  ez- 
cusationem.  Soi.  14,  "etaestimatione 
recta  severus,  deterius  interpretantibus 
tristior  habebatur." 
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adventantium  robur  per  adulationem  attollentes,  ne  ut  victi  et 
ignavi  despectarentur.     Et  quanquam  plus  virium,  prope  dupli- 

10  catus  legionum  auxiliorumque  numerus  erat  Valenti,  studia 
tamen  militum  in  Caecinam  inclinabant,  super  benignitatem 
animi,  qua  promptior  habebatur,  etiam  vigore  aetatis,  proceritate 
corporis  et  quodam  inani  favore.  Hinc  aemulatio  ducibus : 
Caecina  ut  foedum  ac  maculosum,  ille  ut  tumidum  ac  vanum 

15  inridebant  Sed  condito  odio  eandem  utilitatem  fovere,  crebris 
epistulis  sine  respectu  veniae  probra  Othoni  obiectantes,  cum 
duces  partium  Othonis  quamvis  uberrima  conviciorum  in 
Vitellium  materia  abstinerent 

3 1.  Sane  ante  utriusque  exitum,  quo  egregiam  Otho  famam, 
Vitellius  flagitiosissimam  meruere,  minus  Vitellii  ignavae  volup- 
tates  quam  Othonis  flagrantissimae  libidines  timebantur.  Ad- 
diderat  huic  terrorem  atque  odium  caedes  Galbae :  contra  illi 
5  initium  belli  nemo  inputabat  Vitellius  ventre  et  gula  sibi 
inhonestus,  Otho  luxu  saevitia  audacia  rei  publicae  exitiosior 
ducebatur. 

Coniunctis  Caecinae  ac  Valentis  copiis  nulla  ultra  penes 
Vitellianos  mora,  quin  totis  viribus  certarent :  Otho  consultavit, 

10  trahi  bellum  an  fortunam  experiri  placeret  Tunc  Suetonius 
Paulinus  dignum   fama  sua   ratus,  qua  nemo  illa   tempestate 


9.  prope  duplicatua.  "  Valens  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  legions  and  aux- 
iliaries ; "  this  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggera- 
tion.  Each  had  to  start  with  one  complete 
legion,  Valens  the  5th,  Caecina  the  2ist. 
lierides  thfis  Valens  had  detachments 
from  three  other  legions,  the  ist,  I5th, 
and  i6th  ;  Caecina  from  two  others,  the 
4th  and  22d ;  but  since  starting,  Valens 
had  been  joined  at  Lugdunum  bv  the 
ist  Italica  and  the  Ala  Tauriana,  1.  61, 
64. 

13.  et  quodain  inani  favore.  "A 
certain  ill-grounded  popularity,"  one  for 
which  they  could  pve  no  intelligible 
reason.      For   Caecina's   character,    see 

»•  53- 

14.  ut  foedum  ao  maouloeum — ln- 

rldebant.  Tacitus  is  fond  of  the  con- 
junction  of  these  two  words,  see  i.  7 ; 
Ann.  xiii.  33.  The  words  refer  to  the 
closely  associated  vices  of  avarice  and  lust. 
Oaeolna — tlle — imidebant.  Where  a 
verb  is  used  with  two  distinct  nominatives 
in  earlier  writers,  it  follows  the  number 
of  the  latter  nominative ;  in  Tacitus  it  is 
usually  put  in  the  plural. 


1 5.  eandem  utUitatem  fovere.  "They 
forward  the  same  interests."  aine  re- 
apeotu  veniae.  "Without  one  back- 
ward  glance  towards  pardon." 

81.  1.  quo.  "  In  which,"  i.e.  in  their 
respective  deaths.  ignavae  voluptates. 
Those  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

4.  contra — inputabat.  Alltheworld 
knew  that  he  had  been  almost  forced 
into  it  by  the  importunity  of  Caecina 
and  Valens.  Vitellius  himself  would  never 
have  undertaken  it 

5.  slbi  inhone8tus.  M.  reads  sibi  m- 
hostus.  This  has  been  variously  corrected  ; 
sibimet  hostis  Rhenanus,  sibi  infestus 
Heinsius,  inhonestus  Victorius.  The  last 
makes  the  best,  though  not  the  most 
direct,  antithesis. 

8.  penes  VitelUanoB.  "Sofarasthe 
Vitellians  were  concerned,"  i.e.  so  far  as 
it  lay  in  their  power,  rested  with  them. 

ia  rbrtunam  ezperirL  "To  stake 
his  fortunes  on  the  issue  of  a  battle." 
So  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31. 

1 1.  dignum  fama  aua  ratus.  Taci- 
tus  not  unfrequentlv  uses  the  other  form, 
fama  sui,  e.g.  H.  iii.  3,  and  some  editors 
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militaris  rei  callidior  habebatur,  de  toto  genere  belli  censere, 
festinationem  hostibus,  moram  ipsis  utilem  disseruit : 

32.  Exercitum  Vitellii  universum  advenisse,  nec  multum 
virium  a  tergo,  quoniam  Galliae  tumeant  et  deserere  Rheni 
ripam  inrupturis  tam  infestis  nationibus  non  conducat  Britan- 
nicum  militem  hoste  et  mari  distineri ;  Hispanias  armis  non  ita 
redundare  ;  provinciam  Narbonensem  incursu  classis  et  adverso 
proelio  contremuisse ;  clausam  Alpibus  et  nullo  maris  subsidio 
transpadanam  Italiam  atque  ipso  transitu  exercitus  vastam ; 
non  frumenium  usquam  exercitui,  nec  exercitum  sine  copiis 
retineri  posse.  Iam  Germanos,  quod  genus  militum  apud  hostis 
atrocissimum  sit,  tracto  in  aestatem  bello  fluxis  corporibus 
mutationem  soli  caelique  haud  toleraturos.  Multa  bella  impetu 
valida  per  taedia  et  moras  evanuisse.  Contra  ipsis  omnia 
opulenta  et  fida,  Pannoniam  Moesiam  Dalmatiam  Orientem  cum 
integris  exercitibus,  Italiam  et  caput  rerum  urbem  senatumque 
et  populum,  numquam  obscura  nomina,  etiam  si  aliquando  15 
obumbrentur;  publicas  privatasque  opes  et  inmensam  pecuniam 
inter  civiles  discordias  ferro  validiorem  ;  corpora  militum  aut 
Italiae  sueta  aut  aestibus.  Obiacere  flumen  Padum,  tutas  viris 
murisque  urbes ;  e  quibus  nullam  hosti  cessuram  Placentiae 
defensione  exploratum.  Proinde  duceret  bellum.  Paucis  die- 
bus  quartamdecimam  legionem,  magna  ipsam  fama,  cum  Moe- 
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have  proposed,  against  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  to  make  the  change  here. 

1 1.  qus  nemo.  He  had  made  a  name 
for  himself  by  two  exploits,  by  crossing 
the  Atlas  range  the  first  of  all  Roman 
generals,  Dio,  lx.  9 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  1  ; 
and  by  his  conduct  of  the  war  in  Britain, 
where,  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  he  had  savetl 
the  Roman  dominion,  Ann.  xiv.  29-39 ; 
Ag.  5  and  14.  His  advice  on  the  present 
occasion  was  undoubtedly  wise. 

82.  2.  tumesnt.  "Are  seething;" 
Plin.  Pan.  28,  "tumentibus  plebis  animis ;" 
Cic.  ad  Att  xiv.  4,  "  tument  negotia." 

2.  et  —  non  conducat.  For  et  non 
in  the  earlier  writers  we  should  have  had 
tieque.  Non  cotidttcat — "  it  will  not  be  to 
the  Vitellian  interest." 

4.  non  lts  redundare.  "  Are  not  so 
very  well  off  for."  There  were  in  Spain 
the  6th  Victrix  and  the  ioth  Gemina. 

5.  provinciam  Nsrbonensem.  For 
the  events  alluded  to,  see  above,  chaps. 
12-16. 

6.  et  nullo  maria  eubeidlo.    "And 


was  bereft  of  all  support  from  the  sea ;" 
this  clause  is  co-ordmate  with  clausam. 
The  sea  was  commanded  by  Otho's  fleet. 

10.  fluxls  oorporibus.  "As  their 
bodies  grew  enfeebled."  The  Romans 
had  a  great  contempt  for  the  German  in- 
capacity  to  stand  heat,  see  G.  4. 

13.  Dalmatiam.  Many  of  the  MSS. 
read  Delmatiam  for  Dalmatiam. 

1 5.  numqusm  obeours  nomina.  Ta- 
citus  had  himself  spoken  of  them,  i.  55, 
as  "obliterata  iam  nomina,"  but  they 
were  still  a  power  to  conjure  with.  See 
above  i.  76,  "sed  erat  grande  momentum* 
in  nomine  urbis  ac  praetexto  senatus." 

i8.aeetibus.  "Timesofheai,""pcriods 
of  heat ;"  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  pluraL 

18.  obisoere  flumen  Psdum.  They 
were  at  this  moment  north  of  the  Po,  at 
Bedriacum,  but  he  proposes  to  retire  be- 
hind  it.    This  would  have  been  easy. 

21.  Qusrtsmdeoimsm.     It  was  has-' 
tening   to    Otho's    support    from    Dal- 
matia.     Tacitus  had   already  described 
it,  c.  1 1,  "  et  praecipui  fama  quartade- 
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sicis  copiis  adfore  :  tum  rursus  deliberaturum,  et  si  proelium 
placuisset,  auctis  viribus  certaturos. 

33.  Accedebat  sententiae  Paulini  Marius  Celsus ;  idem 
placere  Annio  Gallo  paucos  ante  dies  lapsu  equi  adflicto  missi, 
qui  consilium  eius  sciscitarentur,  rettulerant.  Otho  pronus  ad 
decertandum ;    frater    eius    Titianus    et    praefectus    praetorii 

5  Proculus  imperitia  properantes  fortunam  et  deos  et  numen 
Othonis  adesse  consiliis,  adfore  conatibus  testabantur,  neu  quis 
obviam  ire  sententiae  auderet,  in  adulationem  concesserant. 
Postquam  pugnari  placitum,  interesse  pugnae  imperatorem  an 
seponi  melius   foret  dubitavere.      Paulino  et   Celso   iam   non 

10  adversantibus,  ne  principem  obiectare  periculis  viderentur,  idem 
illi  deterioris  consilii  auctores  perpulere,  ut  Brixellum  con- 
cederet  ac  dubiis  proeliorum  exemptus  summae  rerum  et 
imperii  se  ipsum  reservaret.  Is  primus  dies  Othonianas  partes 
adflixit.      Namque    et   cum    ipso    praetoriarum    cohortium    et 

15  speculatorum  equitumque  valida  manus  discessit  et  remanentium 
fractus  animus,  quando  suspecti  duces,  et  Otho,  cui  uni  apud 
militem  fides,  dum  et  ipse  non  nisi  miiitibus  credit,  imperia 
ducum  in  incerto  reliquerat 

34.  Nihil  eorum   Vitellianos  fallebat,  crebris,  ut   in   civili 


cumani  rebellione  Britanniae  conpressa. 
addiderat  gloriam  Nero  eligendo  ut 
potissimos,  unde  longa  illis  erga  Neronem 
fides  et  erecta  in  Othonem  studia." 

21.  oum  Moeslcis  copiia.  The  cum 
has  dropped  out  of  M.  The  Moesicae 
copiae  were  the  7th  Claudia,  the  3d 
Gallica,  the  8th  Augusta;  at  this  time 
they  had  reached  Aquileia. 

38.  4.  praefectufl  praetorii  Pro- 
oulus.  He  held  the  command  jointly 
with  Plotius  Firmus,  both  having  been 
selected  by  the  soldiers.     See  i.  40. 

5.  numen  Othonis.  There  was  a 
tendency  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  deify  the  emperor  even  in  his  lifetime, 

'e.g.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  5,  34,  "  Laribus  tuum 
miscet  numen  ; "  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,  52, 
"Caesaris  offenso  numine." 

6.  neu  quis — in  adulationem  oon- 
oeeserant.  "  And  to  prevent  anvone . . . 
they  had  betaken  themselves  to  nattery." 
This  use  of  neu  to  couple  two  principal 
verbs  together  is  not  classical ;  in  clas- 
sical  Latin  it  is  employed  only  to  couple 
two  subordinate  final  clauses.  The  plu- 
perfect  concesserant  is  used  to  mark  the 
iact  that  they  had  had  recourse  to  flattery, 


before  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Otho  should  join  the 
army  or  no. 

11.  ut  BrizeUum  concederet.  "That 
he  should  retire  to  Brixellum."  Bri- 
xellum  is  south  of  the  Po,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Modena ;  it  is  now  called 
Bersello.  Tacitus's  language  here  seems 
to  imply  that  Otho  had  originally  ad- 
vanced  to  Bedriacum,  and  Plutarch  ex- 
pressly  states  that  this  was  so.  Suetonius, 
however,  says  that  he  halted  at  Brixellum. 

12.  summae  rerum  et  imperii.  This 
probably  means  "  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs  and  the  supreme  command." 
Others  understand  it  "  the  general 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire." 

18.  in  incerto  reliquerat.  M.  reads 
et  ut  Otho%  so  some  editors  suggest  et 
Otho,  ut  cui.  He  had  not  settled  the 
relative  position  of  the  different  com- 
manders,  nor  their  relation  to  the  soldiers 
under  their  chaige.  Others  understand  it 
"had  weakened  their  influence"  since  he 
had  himself  done  everything  at  the  bid- 
ding  of  the  soldiers.  dum  credit  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  present  participle. 

34.  1.  ut  in  civili  bello.    "  As  usually 
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bello,  transfugiis :  et  exploratores  cura  diversa  sciscitandi  sua 
non  occultabant.  Quieti  intentique  Caecina  ac  Valens,  quando 
hostis  inprudentia  rueret,  quod  loco  sapientiae  est,  alienam 
stultitiam  opperiebantur,  incohato  ponte  transitum  Padi  simu-  5 
lantes  adversus  obpositam  gladiatorum  manum,  ac  ne  ipsorum 
miles  segne  otium  tereret  Naves  pari  inter  se  spatio,  validis 
utrimque  trabibus  conexae,  adversum  in  flumen  dirigebantur, 
iactis  super  ancoris,  quae  firmitatem  pontis  continerent;  sed  an- 
corarum  funes  non  extenti  fluitabant,  ut  augescente  flumine  10 
inoflensus  ordo  navium  attolleretur.  Claudebat  pontem  inposita 
turris  et  in  extremam  navem  educta,  unde  tormentis  ac  machinis 
hostes  propulsarentur.  Othoniani  in  ripa  turrim  struxerant 
saxaque  et  faces  iaculabantur. 

35.  Et  erat  insula  amne  medio,  in  quam  gladiatores  navibus 
molientes  Germani  nando  praelabebantur.  Ac  forte  plures 
transgressos  completis  Liburnicis  per  promptissimos  gladiatorum 
Macer  adgreditur,  sed   neque  ea   constantia  gladiatoribus  ad 


happens  in  a  civil  war."  Cf.  i.  4,  "ut 
erga  principem  novum  et  absentem." 
This  use  of  ut  is  frequent  in  Tacitus,  rare 
in  earlier  writers. 

2.  cura  dlversa  scdscitandl.  "  In 
their  anxiety  to  discover  the  enemy's 
plans." 

6.  simulantee  advereus  gladia- 
toruzn  manum,  ao  ne.  The  band  of 
gladiators  was  stationed  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  Po,  under  the  command  ot 
Marcius  Macer,  c  23.  Ac  ne  is  used 
here,  as  elsewhere  by  Tacitus,  to  intro- 
duce  an  additional  motive,  e.g.  Ann.  i. 
47,  "ac  ne  postpositi  contumelia  in- 
cenderentur."  It  is  coupled,  as  here, 
with  a  participle,  iii.  46,  "Cremonensis 
victoriae  gnarus  ac  ne  externa  moles 
utrimque  ingrueret." 

7.  *segne  otlum  tereret  is  intro- 
duced,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  place 
of  the  more  usual  otio  tempus  tereret. 

8.  utrimque.  "  At  either  end,"  ue. 
at  bow  and  stern. 

9.  iactis  auper  ancoris.  Super  may 
either  mean  "resting  on,"  or  anchors 
being  "  further  "  cast  out.  In  the  second 
case  it  equals  insuper. 

10.  non  eztenti  fluitabant.  These 
words  must  be  taken  closely  together. 
"  Drifted  about,  not  taut." 

11.  inoffensus  ordo  navlum  attol- 
leretur.  ' '  The  ships  as  they  rose  might 
preserve  their  order  unbroken." 


12.  in  eztremam  navem  eduota. 
"  Carried  out  to,"  ue.  firom  the  left  bank, 
but  others  explain  it,  "  raised  to  a  great 
height  on,"  and  this  is  doubtless  the  usual 
sense  of  educta  in  Tacitus. 

14.  iaoulabantur.  Plutarch  (Otho  10) 
says  that  they  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
to  the  bridge,  and  driving  the  enemy 
hack  with  loss. 

86.  1.  et  erat.  This  island  was 
opposite  the  village  of  Spinadesco,  just 
west  of  Cremona  and  fronting  the  point 
where  the  Adda  joins  the  Po. 

1.  in  quam  —  Oermani  praelabe- 
bantur.  Some  editors  take  giadiatores 
as  an  accusative  xara  evpteur  after  prae- 
labebantur  (cf.  the  use  of  pracvehi,  prae- 
fluere\  and  understand  it  that  the  Germans 
swimming  outstripped  the  gladiators  who 
were  makmg  their  way  toilsomely  in  ships. 
If  such  a  construction  is  impossible  we 
should  have  to  supply  with  molientes 
some  verb  from  praelabebantur  like  con- 
tendebant.  molientes.  "  Making  their 
way  painfully  or  with  efTort."  Perlabe- 
bantur,  the  reading  of  Halm,  followed 
by  Heraeus,  seems  unnecessary,  and  spoils 
the  force  of  molientes.  The  Germans 
referred  to  are  the  Batavians,  who  were 
renowned  for  their  powers  of  swimming. 
See  iv.  12 ;  Ag.  18 ;  Ann.  ii.  8. 

3.  Liburnicis.  These  were  the  light 
swift  boats  adopted  by  Augustus  in  the 
Roman  navy  after  the  sea-fight  at  Actium. 
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>  5  proelia,  militibus,  nec  perinde  nutantes  e  navibus  quam  stabili 
gradu  e^  ripa  volnera  derigebant.  Et  cum  variis  trepidantium 
inclinationibus  mixti  remiges  propugnatoresque  turbarentur, 
desilire  in  vada  ultro  Germani,  retentare  puppes,  scandere  foros 
aut   comminus    mergere.       Quae    cuncta    in    oculis    utriusque 

10  exercitus  quanto  laetiora  Vitellianis,  tanto  acrius  Othoniani 
causam  auctoremque  cladis  detestabantur. 

36.  Et  proelium  quidem  abruptis  quae  supererant  navibus 
fuga  diremptum :  Macer  ad  exitium  poscebatur,  iamque  volne- 
ratum  eminus  lancea,  strictis  gladiis  invaserant,  cum  intercursu 
tribunorum     centurionumque    protegitur.        Nec    multo    post 

5  Vestricius  Spurinna  iussu  Othonis  relicto  Placentiae  modico 
praesidio  cum  cohortibus  subvenit.  Dein  Flavium  Sabinum 
consulem  designatum  Otho  rectorem  copiis  misit,  quibus  Macer 
praefuerat,  laeto  milite  ad  mutationem  ducum  et  ducibus  ob 
crebras  seditiones  tam  infestam  militiam  aspernantibus. 

37.  Invenio  apud  quosdam  auctores  pavore  belli  seu  fas- 
tidio  utriusque  principis,  quorum  flagitia  ac  dedecus  apertiore 
in  dies  fama  noscebantur,  dubitasse  exercitus,  num  posito  cer- 
tamine  vel  ipsi  in  medium  consultarent  vel  senatui  permitterent 


5.  neo  perlnde — deriffebant.  "  Nor 
could  they  direct  their  blows  to  as  good 
effect  from  the  unsteady  decks  ofthe 
ships,  as  from  the  sure  footing  of  the 
bank."  The  phrase  volnera  derigebant 
is  taken  from  Verg.  Aen.  x.  138,  "Te 
quoque  magnanimae  viderunt,  Ismare, 
gentes  volnera  derigere. " 

7.  propugnatoreaque.  We  must 
understand  by  this  word  the  iwipdrou, 
the  soldiers  taken  on  shipboard ;  in 
this  case  they  were  gladiators. 

8.  ultro.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
is  that  they  were  not  content  with  defend- 
ing  themselves,  but  proceeded  to  take  the 
aggressive. 

8.  ecandere  foroe  aut  commlnus 
mergere.  "  To  climb  the  gangways  or 
sink  them  with  their  hands."  For  this 
use  of  comminus,  see  Verg.  Georg.  i.  104, 
"  quid  dicam,  iacto  qui  semine  comminus 
arva  insequitur?" 

9.  utriuaque  exerdtus.  Not  the 
whole  of  both  armies,  but  the  band  of 
gladiators  belonging  to  Otho's  force  on 
the  one  side,  those  of  the  Vitellians  who 
were  engaged  in  constructing  the  bridge 
on  the  other. 

36.  1.  abruptis,  i.e.  being  snatched 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans  who 
were  trying  to  board  or  sink  them. 


6.  cum  cohortibus.  The  cohorts  of 
the  praetorians. 

6.  Flavlum  Sabinum  consulem 
deelgnatum.  Not  Vespasian's  brother, 
but  another  man  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned  in  L  77.  For  the  dative  copiis 
after  rectorem,  see  i.  22. 

8.  laeto  mUite  ad.  The  MSS.  read 
et  adt  but  Orelli  omits  et ;  Heraeus  sug- 
gests  et  modestiore  adf  Ritter  prono  ad, 
Sirker  mitigato.  Laeto  ad,  "joyful  at,"is 
unusual. 

87.  1.  invenio  apud  quoedam  auc- 
torea.  Who  these  were  we  have  no 
precise  means  of  knowing ;  one  of  them 
may  have  been  the  rhetor  Secundus,  men- 
tioned  in  Plut.  Otho  9 ;  another  Cluvius 
Rufus,  Plut.  Otho  8  and  10.  Plutarch 
mentions  the  same  rumour  and  attaches 
more  credit  to  it  than  does  Tacitus.  He 
thinks  that  the  fear  of  being  superseded 
drove  Otho  to  hurry  on  the  decisive  battle. 

3.  dubitasse  exercitus,  num.  An 
would  be  more  regular,  but  Tacitus  often 
substitutes  num,  e.g.  c  83,  "ambiguus 
consilii,  num  omissa  Moesia  Dyrrachium 
pedite  atque  equite,  simul  longis  navibus 
versum  in  Italiam  mare  clauderet." 

4.  in  medium  consultarent.  "  Should 
take  common  counsel."  See  ii.  5,  note 
on  line  11. 
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legere   imperatorem,  atque  eo  duces    Othonianos  spatium  ac    5 
moras  suasisse,  praecipua  spe  Paulini,  quod  vetustissimus  consu- 
larium  et  militia  clarus  gloriam  nomenque  Britannicis  expedi- 
tionibus   meruisset      Ego  ut  concesserim  apud  paucos  tacito 
voto  quietem   pro  discordia,  bonum  et  innocentem  principem 
pro  pessimis  ac  flagitiosissimis  expetitum,  ita  neque  Paulinum,  10 
qua  prudentia  fuit,  sperasse  corruptissimo  saeculo  tantam  volgi 
moderationem    reor,    ut    qui    pacem    belli    amore    turbaverant 
bellum  pacis  caritate  deponerent,  neque  aut  exercitus  linguis 
moribusque  dissonos  in  hunc  consensum  potuisse  coalescere  aut 
legatos  ac  duces,  magna  ex  parte  luxus  egestatis  scelerum  sibi  15 
conscios,  nisi   pollutum   obstrictumque  meritis  suis   principem 
passuros. 

38.  Vetus  ac  iam  pridem  insita  mortalibus  potentiae  cupido 
cum  imperii  magnitudine  adolevit  erupitque.  Nam  rebus 
modicis  aequalitas  facile  habebatur:  sed  ubi  subacto  orbe  et 
aemulis  urbibus  regibusve  excisis  securas  opes  concupiscere 
vacuum  fuit,  prima  inter  patres  plebemque  certamina  exarsere.  5 
Modo  turbulenti  tribuni,  modo  consules  praevalidi,  et  in  urbe  ac 
foro  temptamenta  civilium  bellorum,  mox  e  plebe  infima  C. 
Marius  et  nobilium  saevissimus  Lucius  Sulla  victam  armis 
libertatem  in  dominationem  verterunt.     Post  quos  Cn.  Pompeius 


6.  praeoipua  ape  Paulini.  "Pau- 
linus's  hopes  mounting  the  highest." 

6.  vetufltissimua  consularium.  This 
was  not  quite  exact,  as  Otho's  brother  was 
his  senior  ;  but  he  had  been  consul  twice 
before,  in  42  a.d.,  and  in  65  A.D.,  accord- 
ing  to  BofgEesi. 

7.  ffloriam  nomenque  Britanniols 
expedltionlbuB  meruisset.  For  an 
account  of  them,  see  Ann.  xiv.  29-39. 

12.  ut  qui  paoem  beUi  amore— bel- 
lum  pacis  caritate.  This  elaborate 
antithesis  and  balancing  of  phrases  is 
not,  the  critics  say,  in  Tacitus's  ordinary 
manner. 

13.  linguis  moribusque  dissonos. 
The  German  armies  mainly  talked  Ger- 
man ;  the  praetorians  were  at  once  envied 
and  looked  down  on  by  the  regular  troops. 

16.  obetrictumque  meritis  suis. 
Some  of  the  inferior  MSS.  read  mori&us, 
a  mistake.  The  meaning  of  nieritis  is  "  by 
the  benefits  they  had  done  him  in  putting 
him  on  the  throne." 

88.  1.  vetus  ao  iam.  This  paren- 
thetical  account  of  the  rise  of  personal 
ambitions  at  Rome  is  copied  from,  and  in 

Q 


the  style  of  Sallust.  erupitque.  "Broke 
itshusk."  Such  seems  to  be  the  metaphor. 

3.  facdle  habebatur.  "Itwaseasily 
maintained,  it  galled  no  one." 

4.  aemulis  urblbus  regibusve  ex- 
oisis.  Free  states  like  Carthage,  Nu- 
mantia,  Corinth ;  kings  such  as  rerseus, 
Antiochus.  Heraeus  here  and  elsewhere 
reads  excissis  for  excisis. 

4.  securas  opes  oonoupisoere  va- 
ouum  fult.  "  Men  were  left  with  leisure 
to  covet  wealth  which  they  could  enjoy 
in  safety. "  Heraeus  compares  Sall.  HisL 
Fr.  i.  12,  "postquam  remoto  metu 
Punico  simultates  exercere  vacuum  fuit 
plurimae  turbae  et  ad  postremum  bella 
civilia  orta  sunt." 

6.  modo  turbulentl  tribuni,  modo 
oonsules  praevalidi.  In  the  first 
phrase  he  alludes  to  Tiber.  and  Caius 
Gracchus  Saturninus — in  the  second  to 
Opimius,  Scaurus,  Cinna,  etc. 

7.  e  plebe  inflma.  He  was  a  novus 
homo,  the  son  of  a  yeoman  at  Arpinum. 

9.  in  dominationem  verterunt.  Cf. 
Ann.  i.  1,  "  non  Cinnae,  non  Sullae,  longa 
dominatio." 
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10  occultior,  non  melior,  et  numquam  postea  nisi  de  principatu 
quaesitum.  Non  discessere  ab  armis  in  Pharsalia  ac  Philippis 
civium  legiones,  nedum  Othonis  ac  Vitellii  exercitus  sponte 
posituri  bellum  fuerint  Eadem  illos  deum  ira,  eadem  hominum 
rabies,  eaedem  scelerum    causae   in   discordiam   egere.     Quod 

15  singulis  velut  ictibus  transacta  sunt  bella,  ignavia  principum 
factum  est.  Sed  me  veterum  novorumque  morum  reputatio 
longius  tulit :  nunc  ad  rerum  ordinem  venio. 

39.  Profecto  Brixellum  Othone  honor  imperii  penes  Titi- 
anum  fratrem,  vis  ac  potestas  penes  Proculum  praefectum ; 
Celsus  et  Paulinus,  cum  prudentia  eorum  nemo  uteretur,  inani 
nomineducum  alienae  culpae  praetendebantur ;  tribuni  centurio- 
5  nesque  ambigui,  quod  spretis  melioribus  deterrimi  valebant ; 
miles  alacer,  qui  tamen  iussa  ducum  interpretari  quam  exequi 
mallet.  Promoveri  ad  quartum  a  Bedriaco  castra  placuit,  adeo 
imperite,  ut  quanquam  verno  tempore  anni  et  tot  circum  amni- 
bus    penuria    aquae    fatigarentur.      Ibi    de   proelio   dubitatum, 

10  Othone  per  litteras  flagitante  ut  maturarent,  militibus  ut  im- 


9.  On.  Pompeiua  oooultlor,  non 
melior.  Pompey  never  assumed  su- 
preme  power,  but  as  commander-in-chief 
after  the  passing  of  the  Manilian  Law 
and  as  one  of  those  who  formed  the  first 
triumvirate,  he  exercised  it.  Thc  phrase 
et  numquam  for  nec  umquam  is  char- 
acteristic  of  the  Silver  Age.  quaesitum 
is  for  certatuniy  as  in  Ann.  ii.  74,  "  inter 
Vibium  Marsum  et  Cn.  Sentium  diu  quae- 
situm." 

13.  eadem  illoe  deum  ira.  Tacitus 
here,  as  in  i.  3,  maintains  that  the  gods 
concerned  themselves  with  the  punish- 
ment  of  human  crime,  though  not  with 
the  promotion  of  humaniiappiness. 

14.  quod  Bingrulis  velut  ictibus. 
This  is  a  view  which  Tacitus  uhiformly 
maintains ;  see  i.  89,  "si  aliis  ducibus 
bellatum  foret,  longo  bello  materia." 

17.  venio.  This,  practically  the  read- 
ing  of  M.,  has  been  altered  by  Heraeus 
to  retieo.  The  change  is  hardly  necessary, 
for  Tacitus  so  studied  variety  that  he  may 
have  substituted  the  less  suitable  for  the 
more  suitable  phrase. 

39.  i.honorimperiipenesTitianum 
— via  ac  potestas.  "  The  titular  com- 
mand  rested  wiih  Titianus,  the  reality  of 
power  with  Proculus."  Proculus  had 
oeen  selected  by  the  soldiers  themselves, 
and  was  trusted,  and  to  some  extent, 
obeyed  by  them. 


3.  inani  nomine  —  praetendeban- 
tur.  "  Screened,  by  the  empty  title  of 
commander,  the  blunders  of  others." 
Titianus  and  Proculus  alleged,  when  any- 
thing  went  wrong,  cthat  they  had  the 
authority  of  Celsus  and  Paulinus  for 
doing  it. 

5.  ambiffui.  "Were  in  doubt ;" 
others  take  it  passively,  "were  an  un- 
certain  quantity." 

6.  interpretari.  "  To  put  their  own 
construction  on,"  "  to  assign  reasons  for." 

7.  ad  quartum  a  Bedriaoo.  Plut- 
arch  says  fifty  stadia,  which  would  give 
six  miles ;  but  hiscomputation  of  distances 
in  this  part  does  not  always  agree  with 
Tacitus. 

7.  adeo  imperite,  ut.  If  Plutarch 
has  not  here  copied  from  Tacitus,  they 
must  have  drawn  from  the  same  source, 
for  Plutarch  states  the  same  fact  in  almost 
identical  words :  Oth.  ll.xpo-fryaycv  ainovs 
6  Up6K\os  4k  toO  BrjrfHaKoQ  &w6  tcvtjikov- 
ra  ffTatilwv  Kal  jcaretrrparoirloeweir  oOrtat 
dxclpws  Kcd  KaT  ay cXdaruts  Gxttc  rfjs  piv 
&pas  tapurijt  otifftis,  tw  &i  kOkX^  xe&lwy 
woXka  ydfiara  Kal  Torafioirs  acrraovs 
ix0*™**  Warot  aicavet  Ti&frffOai.  The 
common  authority  from  whom  they  most 
likely  both  drew  was  Cluvius  Rufus ; 
but  Plutarch  mentionsbesideshim  C.  Pliny, 
the  orator  Secundus,  and  Mestrius  Florus, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum. 
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perator  pugnae  adesset  poscentibus ;  plerique  copias  trans 
Padum  agentes  acciri  postulabant  Nec  proinde  diiudicari 
potest  quid  optimum  factu  fuerit,  quam  pessimum  fuisse  quod 
factum  est 

40.  Non  ut  ad  pugnam  sed  ad  bellandum  profecti  conflu- 
entes  Padi  et  Aduae  fluminum  sedecim  inde  milium  spatio 
distantes  petebant  Celso  et  Paulino  abnuentibus  militem  itinere 
fessum,  sarcinis  gravem  obicere  hosti  non  omissuro,  quo  minus 
expeditus  et  vix  quattuor  milia  passuum  progressus  aut  incom-    5 


11.  copias  trans  Padum  agentes. 
These  were  Otho's  own  guards  at  Brixel- 
lura,  and  the  gladiators  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Flavius  Sabinus. , 

40.  1.  non  ut  ad  pugnam  aed  ad 
bellandum  profectL  "  Setting  out,  not 
as  for  a  battle,  but  for  a  campaign."  The 
two  ideas  are  elsewhere  contrasted  bv  Ta- 
citus,  G.  30,  "  alios  ad  proelium  ire  videas, 
Chattos  ad  bellum."  The  dinerence  would 
be  that  they  would  encumber  themselves 
with  baggage,  tents,  etc,  in  setting 
out  for  a  campaign,  not  so  for  battle. 
The  disadvantage  which  the  Othonians 
suftered  from  this  cause  is  referred  to 
below,  and  c.  41 ;  the  Vitellians,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  described  in  c  4?  as 
"  expediti  et  tantum  <ad  proefium 
egressi." 

1.  oonfluentes  Padi  et  Aduae  flu- 
mlnum.  The  confluence  of  the  Po  and 
the  Adda  is  five  or  six  miles  west  of 
Cremona.  That  their  immediate  object 
should  have  been  to  make  for  this  point, 
exposing  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  flank  attack  as  they  passed  Cremona, 
Mommsen  regards  as  lmpossible.  He 
thinks  that  Tacitus  has  mixed  up  the 
possible  ultimate  goal  and  the  immediate 
object  of  their  march.  Their  immediate 
object,  he  considers,  must  have  been  to 
sever  the  enemy's  communication  with 
the  north,  while  keeping  open  their  own 
communications  with  Illyricum  and  Dal- 
matia.  In  order  to  do  this  they  would 
have  to  advance  to  some  point  north  of 
Cremona ;  and  this,  he  thinks,  was  what 
was  immediately  intended.  At  the  same 
time  their  object  could  only  be  fully 
secured  by  the  complete  investment  of 
Cremona,  and  to  eflect  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  seire  the  confluence  of  the 
Adda  and  the  Po.  To  do  this  was  their 
ultimate  object,  and  so  they  started 
equipped  as  for  a  campaign.  Nipperdey, 
feeling  the  same  difficulty  as  Mommsen, 
woulcf  meet  it  in  a  diflerent  way.     He 


considers  that  the  difficulty  arises  from 
the  words  Padi  et  Aduae  having  crept 
unwarrantably  into  the  text,  and  he,  ac- 
cordingly,  encloses  them  in  brackets.  The 
confluentes  Jtuminum  which  Tacitus  refers 
to,  he  beheves  to  be  the  confluence  of 
some  stream  east  of  Cremona,  probably 
the  Caneta,  with  the  Po.  But  Tacitus 
could  hardly  have  used  the  phrase  con- 
/iuentes  Jluminum  of  the  confluence  of 
two  unmentioned  streams. 

2.  aedecim  lnde  milium  apatio 
difltantes.  The  confluence  of  the  Adda 
and  Po  is  considerably  more  than  sixteen 
miles  from  where  tne  Othonians  were 
then  encamped.  They  were  encamped 
four  miles  from  Bednacum.  Cremona 
was  distant  about  twenty  miles  from 
Bedriacum,  sixteen  therefore  from  where 
they  were  encamped.  But  the  junction 
of  the  Adda  anct  the  Po  is  five  miles 
farther  on.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  understand  inde  ot  the  confluence, 
and  to  take  distantes  as  nominative,  but 
this  would  be  very  forced.  This  mistake 
as  to  the  distance  lends  some  counte- 
nance  to  Mommsen's  theory,  that  Tacitus 
has  misconceived  the  whole  position. 

4.  non  omlasuro.  M.  reads  amissutv. 
This  was  altered.by  Orelli  into  admissuro; 
he  proposed  to  supply  errorem  with  it. 
Omissuro  is  now  aaopted  by  Meiser  and 
by  Heraeus.  For  omitto  followed  by 
quin,  see  Ann.  iii.  27,  "omissum  quin 
multa  et  diversa  sciscerentur." 

5.  et  viz  quattuor  mllia  paasuum 
progreesus.  This  is  generally  explained 
that  the  confluentes  were  only  four  miles 
distant  from  the  further  side  of  Cremonm 
and  so  from  part  of  the  enemy't  lines. 
Yet  it  is  hardlv  likely  that  Paulinus  and 
Celsus  would  have  expected  the  enemy 
to  have  waited  till  they  had  reached  the 
confluentes,  before  attacking  them  ;  mnd 
so  it  seems  simpler  to  explain  it  either- 
as  the  distance  trom  Cremona,  at  which 
the  battle  was  actually  fought,  or  as  the 
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positos  in  agmine  aut  dispersos  et  vallum  molientes  adgrederetur, 
Titianus  et  Proculus,  ubi  consiliis  vincerentur,  ad  ius  imperii 
transibant  Aderat  sane  citus  equo  Numida  cum  atrocibus 
mandatis,  quibus  Otho  increpita  ducum   segnitia  rem   in  dis- 

10  crimen  mitti  iubebat,  aeger  mora  et  spei  inpatiens. 

41.  Eodem  die  ad  Caecinam  operi  pontis  intentum  duo 
praetoriarum  cohortium  tribuni  conloquium  eius  postulantes 
venerunt  Audire  condiciones  ac  reddere  parabat,  cum  prae- 
cipites  exploratores  adesse  hostem  nuntiavere.  Interruptus 
5  tribunorum  sermo,  eoque  incertum  fuit,  insidias  an  proditionem 
vel  aliquod  honestum  consilium  coeptaverint  Caecina  dimissis 
tribunis  revectus  in  castra  datum  iussu  Fabii  Valentis  pugnae 
signum  et  militem  in  armis  invenit.  Dum  legiones  de  ordine 
agminis  sortiuntur,  equites  prorupere ;  et  mirum  dictu,  a  pauci- 

10  oribus  Othonianis  quo  minus  in  vallum  inpingerentur,  Italicae 
legionis  virtute  deterriti  sunt :  ea  strictis  mucronibus  redire 
pulsos  et  pugnam  resumere  coegit  Disposita  Vitellianarum 
legionum  acies  sine  trepidatione :  etenim,  quanquam  vicino 
hoste,  aspectus  armorum  densis  arbustis  prohibebatur.     Apud 

15  Othonianos  pavidi  duces,  miles  ducibus  infensus,  mixta  vehicula 
et  lixae,  et  praeruptis  utrimque  fossis  via  quieto  quoque  agmini 
angusta.  Circumsistere  alii  signa  sua,  quaerere  alii ;  incertus 
undique  clamor  adcurrentium,  vocantium :  ut  cuique   audacia 


distance  which  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  enemy  to  traverse  in  order  to  deliver 
their  flank  attack. 

7.  ad  lua  Imperll  tranalbant.  "Had 
recourse  to  their  rights  as  commanders- 
in-chief." 

8.  citua  equo  Numida.  Numidian 
horsemen  were  constantly  emploved  as 
orderlies  and  messengers  at  this  time  by 
distinguished  Romans,  see  Sen.  Ep.  87, 
9.  Martial  x.  13,  I,  "cum  cathedralicios 
portet  tibi  raeda  ministros,  et  Libys  in 
longo  pulvere  sudet  eques."  atrooibua 
mandatia  are  peremptory,  urgent  orders. 

41.  1.  operi  pontifl  intentum.  The 
making  of  the  bridge  described  in  c.  34. 

3.  audire  —  ao  reddere.  Copied 
from  Verg.  Aen  i.  409,  "  veras  audire  et 
reddere  voces." 

5.  inairtiaw  an  proditionem  vel. 
Imidiae%  a  trap  directed  against  the 
enemy.  Proditio,  treachery  against  their 
own  generals.  These  ideas  are  properly 
contrasted  and  so  connected  by  an  ;  while 
vtl  introduces  a  distinct  alternative.     So 


Ann.  xiv.  3,  "  hactenus  consultans  veneno 
an  ferro  vel  qua  alia  vi  " 

7.  in  oastra.  The  camp  of  the  Vitel- 
lians  was  immediately  around  Cremona. 
Cf.  iii.  26,  "  Othoniano  bello  Germanicus 
miles  manibus  Cremonensium  castra  sua, 
castris  vallum  circumiecerat." 

8.  de  ordine  agminis.  It  was  de- 
cided  by  lot  which  legion  should  be  the 
vanguard,  which  the  rearguard.  equitea. 
Those,  of  course,  of  the  vitellians. 

10.  in  vaUum  inplngerentur. 
"  Should  be  driven  in  upon  their  own 
defences."  The  phrase  is  from  Verg. 
Aen.  v.  804,  "cum  Troia  Achilles  ex- 
animata  sequens  impingeret  agmina 
muris." 

10.  Italicae  legionia.  This  was  the 
prirna  Italica  ordinarily  stationed  at 
Lyons,  which  had  joined  Valens  there. 

14.  denais  arbustlfl  means  the  trees 
with  the  festoons  of  vines  between  them. 

16.  via.  They  were  advancing  along 
the  Postumian  Way. 

18.  vocantium.     M.,  vo  clamantium  ; 
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vel  formido,  in  primam  postremamve  aciem  prorumpebant  aut 
relabebantur. 

42.  Attonitas   subito  terrore  mentes   falsum  gaudium   in 
languorem  vertit  repertis,  qui  descivisse  a  Vitellio  exercitum 
ementirentur.     Is  rumor  ab  exploratoribus  Vitellii  dispersus,  an 
in  ipsa  Othonis  parte  seu  dolo  seu  forte  surrexerit,  parum  com- 
pertum.     Omisso  pugnae  ardore  Othoniani  ultro  salutavere  ;  et    5 
hostili  murmure  excepti,  plerisque  suorum  ignaris,  quae  causa 
salutandi,  metum   proditionis   fecere.     Tum  incubuit  hostium  H* 
acies,    integris    ordinibus,    robore    et    numero    praestantior : 
Othoniani  quanquam  dispersi  pauciores  fessi,  proelium  tamen 
acriter  sumpsere.     Et  per  locos  arboribus  ac  vineis  inpeditos  10 
non  una  pugnae  facies :  comminus  eminus,  catervis  et  cuneis 
concurrebant     In  aggere  viae  conlato  gradu  corporibus  et  um- 
bonibus  niti,  omisso  pilorum  iactu  gladiis  et  securibus  galeas 
loricasque  perrumpere :  noscentes  inter  se,  ceteris  conspicui,  in 
eventum  totius  belli  certabant 

43.  Forte  inter  Padum  viamque  patenti  campo  duae  legiones 
congressae  sunt,  pro  Vitellio  unaetvicensima,  cui  cognomen 
Rapaci,  vetere  gloria  insignis,  e  parte  Othonis  prima  Adiutrix, 
non  ante  in   aciem  deducta,  sed  ferox  et  novi  decoris  avida. 


15 


variously  altered  into  volitantium,  Herae- 
us ;  vocantium,  Orelli ;  falantium,  Ritter. 

20.  relabebantur.  Properly  of  the 
retreating  wave  or  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  here 
applied  to  those  who  went  slinking  off  to 
the  rear. 

42.  3.  dispersus.  With  this  we  have 
to  supply  sit;  almost  all  moods  and  tenses 
of  the  substantive  verb  are  omitted  by 
Tacitus. 

5.  Othonianl  ultro  salutavere. 
Ultro  means  "without  waiting  for  the 
other  side  to  take  the  initiative."  They 
were  not  only  ready  to  receive  the  enemy 
if  they  came  over  to  their  side,  but  pro- 
ceeded  of  their  own  motion  to  salute 
them  first  Ultro  always  expresses  that 
an  action  has  been  carried  further  than 
the  point  previously  mentioned. 

7.  lncubult.  "Pressed  eagerly  for- 
ward."  So  Hor.  Od.  i.  3,  *o,  "nova 
febrium  terris  incubuit  cohors. ' 

9.  disperai  paucdoree  feesL  Con- 
trasted  with  inttgris  ordinibus,  robort  et 
numtro  praestantior. 

11.  oateryls  et  ouneis.  In  troops 
and  in  columns ;  cuneis  is  opposed  gener- 
ally  to  acies  to  denote  any  column-like  for- 


mation,  whether  properly  wedge-shaped 
or  not 

12.  in  aggere  viae.  On  the  raised 
causeway  of  the  Via  Postumia. 

14.  ©eterie  oonspieul  ln  eventum — 
oertabant.  "They  fought  as  if  the  issue 
of  the  whole  war  depended  on  them, 
being  raised  high  on  the  raised  causeway. " 
Which  the  troops  here  engaged  were 
Tacitus  has  not  told.  us. 

43.  2.  unaetrvioenflima,  oul  oogno* 
men  Bapaol.  This  was  stationed  in 
Upper  Germany,  and  had  come  with 
Caecina  into  Italy,  i.  60,  61.  Its  name 
Ranax  {&fnra%  in  Greek)  referred  to  its 
rapid  movements,  and  its  power  of  carry- 
ing  all  before  it  Rapaci;  the  name 
may  be  put  either  in  the  dative  or  in  the 
nominative  case  in  this  phrase.  In  Ann. 
iv.  28  we  have  "nomen  utrique  Vibius 
Serenus." 

3.  prlma  Adlutrix  Ulassicorum). 
Raised  from  the  fleet  by  Nero.  It  had 
been  engaged  in  a  skirmish  before,  at  ad 
Castoris,  see  c  24,  but  in  no  regular 
battle.  ferox.  "Brave."  The  legion 
must  have  been.on  the  left  of  the  Otho- 
nian  line. 
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5  Primani  stratis  unaetvicensimanorum  principiis  aquilam  abs- 
tulere ;  quo  dolore  accensa  legio  et  inpulit  rursus  primanos, 
interfecto  Orfidio  Benigno  legato,  et  plurima  signa  vexillaque  ex 
hostibus  rapuit  A  parte  alia  propulsa  quintanorum  impetu 
tertia  decima  legio;  circumventi  plurium  adcursu  quartadecimani. 

10  Et  ducibus  Othonis  iam  pridem  profugis  Caecina  ac  Valens  sub- 
sidiis  suos  firmabant  Accessit  recens  auxilium,  Varus  Alfenus 
cum  Batavis,  fusa  gladiatorum  manu,  quam  navibus  transvectam 
obpositae  cohortes  in  ipso  flumine  trucidaverant :  ita  victores 
latus  hostium  invecti. 

44.  Et  media  acie  perrupta  fugere  passim  Othoniani  Bed- 
riacum  petentes.  Inmensum  id  spatium ;  obstructae  strage 
corporum  viae ;  quo  plus  caedis  fuit :  neque  enim  civilibus 
bellis  capti  in  praedam  vertuntur.  Suetonius  Faulinus  et 
5  Licinius  Proculus  diversis  itineribus  castra  vitavere.  Vedium 
Aquilam  tertiae  decimae  legionis  legatum  irae  militum  incon- 
sultus  pavor  obtulit  Multo  adhuc  die  vallum  ingressus  clamore 
seditiosorum  et  fugacium  circumstrepitur ;  non  probris,  non 
manibus  abstinent :  desertorem  proditoremque  increpant,  nullo 

10  proprio  crimine  eius,  sed  more  volgi  suum  quisque  flagitium 
aliis  obiectantes.     Titianum  et  Celsum  nox  iuvit,  dispositis  iam 


5.  principliB,  i.e.  the  firont  ranks.  So 
SaTl.  Jug.  50,  2,  "  Marium  post  principia 
habere ; '  Liv.  ii.  65.  Plutarch  caJls  them, 
Otho  12,  ol  xpbyuoLXoi.  This  contest  took 
place  on  the  right  of  the  Othonians. 

6.  quodolore.  "Bygriefatwhich." 
So  iii.  17,  "quo  pudore." 

7.  siffna  vexiUaque.  Probably  the 
colours  of  the  cohorts  and  of  the 
centuries. 

8.  quintanorum  impetu  tertia  de- 
oima  legio.  The  fifth  was  part  of  the 
army  of  Lower  Germany,  and  had  come 
with  Valens  into  Italy,  1.  55  and  61  ;  the 
thirteenth  was  one  of  the  legions  from 
Pannonia,  ii.  24. 

9.  quartadecimani.  The  fourteenth 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Illy- 
rican  legions,  but  only  a  detachment  of  it 
was  present.     See  below,  c.  66. 

1 1.  Varus  Alfenua  was  praefectus  cas- 
irorumt  c.  29.  Having  disposed  of  the 
gladiators,  as  describedin  c.  35,  he  now 
came  up  with  his  Batavians,  and  attacked 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy. 

44.  1.  media  acie  perrupta.  Those 
who  fought  on  the  causeway  held  the 
middle  o?  the  line. 


2.  lnmensum  id  epatium.  Bedri- 
acum  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  camp, 
which  was  four  miles  nearer,  was  over 
twenty  miles  from  Cremona.  The  battle 
was  probably  fought  somewhat  east  of 
Cremona ;  but  it  was  in  any  case  a  long 
distance  for  the  pursuit  to  be  spread  over. 

3.  neque  enim  —  vertuntur.  Plut- 
arch,  Oth.  14,  notes  this  as  characteristic 
of  civil  wars ;  prisoners  could  not  be  sold 
as  slaves,  and  so  generally  no  quarter  was 
given.  Dio  (lxiv.  10)  says  that  there  fell 
on  both  sides  together  more  than  40,000. 

5.  diversis  itineribua,  i.e.  by  by- 
roads,  roads  which  lay  off  the  main  route. 
Cf.  Ann.  iii.  2,  "diversa  oppida." 

6.  inoonsultus  pavor.  "His  own 
ill-advised  panic."  He  went  to  the  camp 
as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  so 
exposed  himself  to  the  rage  of  the 
soldiers. 

7.  multo  adhuo  dia  "  While  it  was 
still  broad  daylight ;"  not  "  late  in  the 
day."  The  adhuc  makes  the  former  cer- 
tainly  the  sense. 

9.  nullo  proprio  crimine  eius. 
"  Having  no  charge  to  bring  against  him 
specially." 
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excubiis  conpressisque  militibus,  qiios  Annius  Gallus  consilio 
precibus  auctoritate  flexerat,  ne  super  cladem  adversae  pughae 
suismet  ipsi  caedibus  saevirent:   sive  finis  bello  vehisset  seu 
resumere  arma  mallent,  unicum  victis  in  consensu  levamentum.  15 
Ceteris  fractus  animus :  praetorianus  miles  non  virtute  se  sed 
proditione  victum  fremebat     Ne  Vitellianis  quidem  incruentam  «• 
fuisse  victoriam,  pulso  equite,  rapta  legionds  aquila ;  superesse 
cum   ipso  Othone  militum  quod  trans  Fadum  fuerit ;  venire 
Moesicas  legiones ;  magnam  exercitus  partem  Bedriaci  reman-  20 
sisse :  hos  certe  nondum  victos,  et  si  ita  ferret,  honestius  in  acie 
perituros.     His  cogitationibus  truces  aut  pavidi  extrema  despe- 
ratione  ad  iram  saepius  quam  in  formidinem  stimulabantur. 

45.  At  Vitellianus  exercitus  ad  quintum  a  Bedriaco  lapidem 
consedit,  non  ausis  ducibus  eadem  die  obpugnationem  cas- 
trorum  ;  simul  voluntaria  deditio  sperabatur.  Sed  expeditis  et 
tantum  ad  proelium  egressis  munimentum  fuere  arma  et  victoria. 
Postera  die  haud  ambigua  Othonlani  exercitus  voluntate  et,  qui  5 
ferociores  fuerant,  ad  paenitentiam  inclinantibus  missa  legatio ; 
nec  apud  duces  Vitellianos  dubitatum,  quo  minus  pacem  con- 
cederent  Legati  paulisper  retenti.  Ea  res  haesitationem 
attulit  ignaris  adhuc,  an  impetrassent  Mox  remissa  legatione  • 
patuit  vallum.     Tum  victi  victoresque  in  lacrimas  effusi,  sortem  10 


16.  praetorlanua  miles.  Plutarch, 
Oth.  12,  declares  that  they  had  behaved 
the  worst  of  all  in  the  battle,  fleeing 
before  they  even  engaged  the  enemy. 

17.  ne  VlteUianis  quidem.  Orelli 
inchnes  to  think  that  there  is  some  cor- 
ruption  in  the  text  of  this  chapter,  as 
what  follows  suits  better  a  speech  by 
Annius  Gallus  than  the  ragings  of  the 
praetorians ;  and  Plut,  Oth.  13,  asserts 
that  Gallus  made  a  speech  to  encourage 
his  soldiers  after  their  flight  from  the 
battle.  There  does  not  seem  any  reason, 
however,  to  suspect  corruption  in  the 
text,  and  the  mistake,  if  mistake  there 
is,  probably  lies  with  Tacitus  himself 
who  has  mis-read  his  authorities. 

18.  pulso  equite,  rapta  legionis 
aqulla.     See  above,  chaps.  41  and  42. 

19.  mUitum  quod  fuerit.  So  again 
c.  55,  "quod  erat  in  urbe  militum." 

21.  et  si  ita  ferret.  Repeated,  Ann. 
iii.  15,  "  et  si  ita  ferret  comitem  exitii  (se) 
promittebat."  It  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  phrase  sifors  itaferret.  The  subject 
of  perituros  is  general  "men  would  do 
better  to  die  on  the  battle-field." 


22.  truoes  aut  pavidi.  Thesewords 
express  the  mixed  feelings  which  the 
thoughts  inspire.  Some  editors  print 
his  cogitationibus  trucest  aut  pavidi  ex- 
trema  desperatione,  but  the  run  of  the 
sentence  is  quite  against  this;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  alter  aut  into  haud. 

46.  1.  ad  quintum  a  Bedriaoo 
lapidem,  i.e.  one  mile  from  the  camp  of 
the  Othonians.  Orelli  supposes  that  the 
Othonians  had  abandoned  tneir  camp  and 
retired  to  Bedriacum,  but  there  seems  no 
ground  for  making  such  a  supposition. 

4.  munimentum  fuere  arma  et  vio- 
toria.  As  they  had  gone  out  equipped  only 
for  a  battle,  not  a  campoign,  they  had  no 
spades  with  them  and  so  could  not  throw 
up  a  rampart,  the  universal  custom  of 
Roman  soldiers  when  halting  for  the  night. 

7.  dubitatum,  quo  minus.  "  Were 
there  any  doubts  in  the  way  of,  any 
hesitation  in."  The  use  of  quo  minm  for 

£uin  is  unusual.    In  Ann.  i.  21,  4,  we 
ave  "nihil  reliqui  faciunt  quominus." 
Plutarch,   Oth.    13,   says   that    Caecina 
himself  rode  up  to  offer  them  terms. 
10,  eflusi  is  a  verlx    mlsera  laetitla. 
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civilium  armorum  misera  laetitia  detestantes.  Isdem  tentoriis 
alii  fratrum,  alii  propinquorum  volnera  fovebant  Spes  et 
praemia  in  ambiguo,  certa  funera  et  luctus,  nec  quisquam  adeo 
mali  expers,  ut  non  aliquam   mortem   maereret     Requisitum 

15  Orfidii  legati  corpus  honore  solito  crematur ;  paucos  necessarii 
ipsorum  sepelivere ;  ceterum  volgus  super  humum  relictum. 

46.  Opperiebatur  Otho  nuntium  pugnae  nequaquam  tre- 
pidus  et  consilii  certus.  Maesta  primum  fama,  dein  profugi  e 
proelio  perditas  res  patefaciunt  Non  expectavit  militum  ardor 
vocem  imperatoris.  Bonum  haberet  animum  iubebant :  super- 
5  esse  adhuc  novas  vires  et  ipsos  extrema  passuros  ausurosque. 
Neque  erat  adulatio :  ire  in  aciem,  excitare  partium  fortunam 
furore  quodam  et  instinctu  ilagrabant.  Qui  procul  astiterant, 
tendere  manus,  et  proximi  prensare  genua,  promptissimo  Plotio 
Firmo.     Is  praetorii  praefectus  identidem  orabat,  ne  fidissimum 

10  exercitum,  ne  optime  meritos  milites  desereret :  maiore  animo 
tolerari  adversa  quam  relinqui ;  fortes  et  strenuos  etiam  contra 
fortunam  insistere  spei,  timidos  et  ignavos  ad  desperationem 
formidine  properare.     Quas  inter  voces  ut  flexerat  voltum  aut 


An  oxymoron ;  they  felt  joy  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  grief  for  the  unnatural  blood- 
shed. 

1 3.  in  amblguo.  An  adverbial  phrase ; 
there  are  many  such  to  be  found  in  Taci- 
tus,  "in  incerto,  in  aperto,"  etc.  Vergil 
too  is  fond  of  the  idiom.  Cf.  Verg.  G. 
iv.  6,  "in  tenui;"  iv.  403,  "in  clauso." 

15.  Orfldll  legatL  He  was  legate  of 
the  ist  legion ;  his  death  was  recorded 
in  c.  43. 

40.  2.  oonsllU  oertua.  "With  his 
mind  made  up."  So  Verg.  Aen.  iv.  554, 
has  "certus  eundi;"  in  Ann.  L  27  we 
have  "exitii  certus,"  but  the  sense  is 
there  rather  different.  Mommsen  thinks 
it  doubtful  whether  Otho  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  ;  it  was  only  when  the 
news  that  the  generals,  including  Annius 
Gallus,  Titianus,  and  Proculus,  had  actu- 
ally  surrendered,  reached  Otho,  and  he 
practically  found  himself  left  without 
alternative,  that  he  resolved,  according  to 
Mommsen,  to  die.  Tacitus,  the  same 
authority  considers,  has  placed  his  resolu- 
tion  earlier  to  heighten  the  eflfect  of  liis 
death  and  to  concfliate  for  him  the  good 
will  of  the  reader. 

2.  maeeta  is  properly  used  only  of 
persons;  it  is  poetically  used  here  for 
tristis.     With  tnaesta  fama  we  have  to 


supply  affertur  from  the  following  paU- 
faciunt. 

4.  haberet — iubebant.  Thesubjunc- 
tive  after  iubere  is  found  in  Tadtus  and 
in  earlier  writers,  e.g.  Livy  and  Ovid; 
the  accusative  and  innnitive  is  more  usuaL 

7.  furore  quodam  et  instinotu. 
"  With  a  certain  fury  of  reai."  The  real 
gave  rise  to  fury,  the  fury  was  the  result 
and  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  seal ; 
the  expression  is  a  kind  of  hendiadys. 
Cicero  (in  Verr.  v.  72,  §  188),  "quodam 
furore  instinctus."  Plutarch  (Oth.  14,  ij) 
adds  many  more  details  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  showed  their  zeal.  One  man 
killed  himself  on  the  spot,  declaring  that 
all  the  rest  were  willing  to  do  the  same. 

9.  praetorii  praefeotua.  He  hmd 
been  chosen  by  the  soldiers  for  the  post, 
along  with  Licinius  Proculus. 

10.  malore  animo.  The  position  of 
this  modal  ablative  marks  it  out  as  the 
virtual  predicate.  "  It  takes  a  greater  spirit 
to  put  up  with  adversity  than  to  escape 
from  it. "  A  similar  expression  has  already 
occurred,  i.  56,  "minore  discrimine  sumi 
principem  quam  quaeri ; "  so  again,  Ann. 
1. 18,  •  leviore  flagitio  legatum  lnterficietis 
quam  ab  imperatore  desciscitis,"  where 
see  Furneaux's  note. 

13.  ut   flezerat   aut  lnduraverak 
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induraverat  Otho,  clamor  et  gemitus.     Nec  praetoriani  tantum, 
proprius  Othonis  miles,  sed  praemissi  e  Moesia  eandem  obsti-  15 
nationem  adventantis  exercitus,  legiones  Aquileiam   ingressas 
nuntiabant,  ut  nemo  dubitet  potuisse  renovari  bellum  atrox, 
lugubre,  incertum  victis  et  victoribus. 

47.  Ipse  aversus  a  consiliis  belli  "hunc"  inquit  "animum, 
hanc  virtutem  vestram  ultra  periculis  obicere  nimis  grande  vitae 
meae  pretium  puto.  Quanto  plus  spei  ostenditis,  si  vivere 
placeret,  tanto  pulchrior  mors  erit  Experti  in  vicem  sumus 
ego  ac  fortuna.  Nec  tempus  conputaveritis :  difficilius  est  5 
temperare  felicitati,  qua  te  non  putes  diu  usurum.  Civile 
bellum  a  Vitellio  coepit,  et  ut  de  principatu  certaremus  armis, 
initium  illic  fuit :  ne  plus  quam  semel  certemus,  penes  me 
exemplum  erit ;  hinc  Othonem  posteritas  aestimet  Fruetur 
Vitellius  fratre,  coniuge,  liberis :  mihi  non  ultione  neque  solaciis  10 
opus  est  Alii  diutius  imperium  tenuerint :  nemo  tam  fortiter 
reliquerit     An  ego  tantum  Romanae  pubis,  tot  egregios  exer- 


"As  Otho's  face  relented  or  grew  hard," 
i.e.  as  he  seemed  likely  to  yield  to  their 
wishes  or  harden  himself  against  them. 

15.  propriuB  Othonls  miles.  He 
had  been  set  on  the  throne  by  their 
agency,  and  they  throughout  regarded 
him  as  their  representative. 

16.  legiones  Aqulleiam  lnffressas. 
Aquileia  was  in  Venetia,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  Italy.  Suetonius  (Vesp.  6)  says 
that  only  a  detachment  of  2000  from  each 
of  the  three  legions  had  yet  reached 
Aquileia,  and  they  not  quite ;  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  mixed  up  the  detach- 
ments  from  the  Moesian  with  those  from 
the  Pannonian  legions,  c  11.  The  Moe- 
sian  legions  were  the  3d  Gallica,  the  7th 
Claudiana,  and  the  8th  Augusta. 

17.  ut  nemo  dubltet,  i.e.  to-day. 
Mommsen  considers  that,  after  the  capitu- 
lation  at  the  camp,  this  was  really  impos- 
sible,  and  that  Tacitus  is  guiltv  of  an 
exaggeration  for  rhetorical  eflect  I 
hardly  think  so ;  for  the  forces  at  Otho's 
command  were  really  considerable,  par- 
ticularly  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  Vespasian  had  not  yet  declared  him- 
self. 

47.  3.  si  vivere  plaoeret.  "If  I 
were  minded  to  live  "  ( which  I  am  not). 
Si  vivere  placeat  would  unply  that  he  had 
not  yet  made  up  his  mind. 

4.  expertl  ln  vioem  sumus  e?o  ao 
fortuna.      Otho    means    he   had  tried 


both  the  bright  and  the  dark  side  of 
Fortune  (so  that  nothin?  more  remained 
to  try),  and  Fortune  had  tried  him  both 
in  prosperity  and  adversity  (and  had  found 
him  not  unequal  to  either).  This  seems 
the  obvious  meaning,  though  other  ex- 
planations  have  been  given.  Ritter 
understands  it "  Otho  had  had  experience 
of  Fortune  and  found  her  out  by  his 
defeat  at  Bedriacum  ;  Fortune  had  proved 
him  and  found  him  not  wanting  when 
she  promoted  him  to  the  throne." 

5.  neo  tempus  oonputaverltis. 
The  meaning  is  "do  not  consider  the 
time  of  my  reign  is  too  short  to  form  a 
judgment  of  me ;  it  is  a  short  reign  that 
gives  the  surest  test"  Statius  has  pithily 
put  it,  Theb.  ii.  446,  "  non  pardt  populis 
regnum  breve." 

6.  temperare  felidtati.  "To  use 
good  fortune  with  moderation."  So  iii. 
31,  "qui  nuper  Bedriaci  victoriae  tempe- 
rassent,"  and  Sall.  Cat  xi.  8,  "victonae 
temperarent." 

9.  hino.  "By  this,  by  my  conduct 
now." 

10.  neque  solaolls.  A  cruel  man 
might  have '  found  consolation  for  his 
defeat  in  putting  to  death  the  relmrives 
of  Vitellius. 

11.  tenuerint — reliquerlt.  Thefirst 
of  these  conjunctives  is  concessive,  "others 
may  have  held  ; "  the  second  is  potential, 
"no  one  can  have  left  iL" 
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citus  sterni  rursus  et  rei  publicae  eripi  patiar?     Eat  hic  mecum 
animus,  tanquam  perituri  pro  me  fueritis,  sed  este  superstites.  • 

15  Nec  diu  moremur,  ego  incolumitatem  vestram,  vos  constantiam 
meam.     Flura  de  extremis  loqui  pars  ignaviae  est     Praecipuum 
destinationis  meae  documentum  habete,  quod  de  nemine  queror.  - 
Nam  incusare  deos  vel  homines  eius  est,  qui  vivere  velit" 

48.  Talia  locutus,  ut  cujque  aetas  aut  dignitas,  comiter 
appellatos,  irent  propere  neu  remanendo  iram  victoris  asperarent, 
iuvenes  auctoritate,  senes  precibus  movebat,  placidus  ore,  in- 
trepidus  verbis,  intempestivas  suorum  lacrimas  coercens.  Dari 
5  naves  ac  vehicula  abeuntibus  iubet ;  libellos  epistulasque  studio 
erga  se  aut  in  Vitellium  contumeliis  insignes  abolet ;  pecunias 
distribuit  parce  nec  ut  periturus.  Mox  Salvium  Cocceianum, 
fratris  filium  prima  iuventa,  trepidum  et  maerentem  ultro  solatus 
est  laudando  pietatem  eius,  castigando  formidinem :  an  Vitellium 

10  tam  inmitis  animi  fore,  ut  pro  incolumi  tota  domo  ne  hanc 
quidem  sibi  gratiam  redderet?  Mereri  se  festinato  exitu 
clementiam  victoris  :  non  enim  ultima  desperatione,  sed  poscente 
proelium  exercitu,  remisisse  rei  publicae  novissimum  casum. 
Satis   sibi   nominis,   satis   posteris    suis    nobilitatis    quaesitum. 

15  Post  Iulios  Claudios  Servios  se  primum  in  familiam  novam 
imperium   intulisse.      Proinde   erecto   animo   capesseret   vitam, 


13.  eat — anlmua,  tanquam.  "  Let 
this  thought  go  with  me,  that  ..." 
Tanquam  expresses  the  substance  or 
contents  of  the  thought. 

17.  de  nemlne.  The  ablative  is  rarely 
used ;  it  occurs  again,  Ann.  xvi.  27, 
"nemine  compellato."  The  speech 
which  Plutarch  puts  into  Otho's  mouth 
is  far  less  fine  but  more  business-like, 
yet  the  point  of  it  is  the  same ;  it  is  his 
will  and  his  delight  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  theirs. 

48.  2.  irent  is  probablv  dependent  on 
appellatos  \  it  might  possibly  depend  on 
movebat. 

5.  naves.  For  those  of  them  who 
wished  to  cross  or  go  down  the  Po,  or 
take  to  the  Adriatic. 

5.  libellosare  "petitions." 

7.  jOoccelanum.  Plutarch  (Oth.  16) 
calls  him  Cocceius ;  but  Suetonius  names 
him  Cocceianus  when  he  describes  his 
death  by  the  order  of  Domitian,  Dom.  10. 
He  was  the  son  of  Titianus  who,  accord- 
ing  to  Plutarch  and  Tacitus,  had  already 
surrendered.  Suetonius,  wrongly,  it  would 


seem,  represents  him  as  present  on  this 
occasion. 

8.  ultro  solatus  est.  He  took  the 
initiative  in  administering  comfort  to  Coc- 
ceianus,  not  waiting  for  the  young  man 
to  appeal  to  him. 

12.  poacente  proelium  ezeroitu. 
This  is  only  true  of  the  troops  at  Brixellum, 
and  of  those  who  were  advancing  from 
Moesia ;  the  others  had  already  sur- 
rendered. 

13.  remiaiase.  "Hadexcused;"  gener- 
ally  of  excusing  some  disagreeable  service 
or  duty.  For  the  use  of  remitteret  see 
Ann.  i.  8,  and  i.  10. 

15.  Servios — Sulpicios  would  be  more 
correct,  but  Galba  was  Servius  Sulpicius 
Galba ;  it  was  the  ordinary  praenomen  of 
the  Sulpicii,  as  Appius  of  the  Claudii. 

15.  familiam  novam.  His  family  was 
old  and  distinguished,  a  leading  house  in 
Etruria,  but  new  to  empire. 

16.  erecto  animo.  "Roused  to 
energy."  So  Ann.  iii.  7,  "  erectis  omnium 
animis."  neu  patruum  slbi  Otho- 
nem  ;  so  Plut.  Oth.  16,  n^re  tiriXaOtaOai 
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neu  patruum  sibi  Othonem  fuisse  aut  oblivisceretur  umquam 
aut  nimium  meminisset 

49.  Post  quae  dimotis  omnibus  paulum  requievit     Atque 
illum  supremas  iam  curas  animo  volutantem  repens  tumultus 
avertit,  nuntiata  consternatione  ac   licentia   militum :  namque 
abeuntibus  exitium   minitabantur,  atrocissima  in  Verginium  vi, 
quem  clausa  domo  obsidebant     Increpitis  seditionis  auctoribus     5 
regressus  vacavit  abeuntium  adloquiis,  donec  omnes  inviolati 
digrederentur.     Vesperascente"  die  sitim  haustu  gelidae  aquae 
sedavit     Tum  adlatis  pugionibus  duobus,  cum  utrumque  per- 
temptasset,  alterum  capiti  subdidit    Et  explorato  iam  profectos    ' 
amicos,  noctem  quietam,  utque  adfirmatur,  non  insomnem  egit  10 
Luce  prima  in  ferrum  pectore  incubuit    Ad  gemitum  morientis 
ingressi  liberti  servique  et  Plotius  Firmus  praetorii  praefectus 
unum    volnus    invenere.       Funus    maturatum :    ambitiosis    id 
precibus  petierat,  ne  amputaretur  caput  ludibrio  futurum.    Tulere 
corpus   praetoriae    cohortes    cum    laudibus   et  lacrimis  volnus  15 
manusque  eius  exosculantes.     Quidam   militum  iuxta  rogum 
interfecere  se,   non   noxa  neque  ob   metum,  sed  aemulatione 
decoris   et   caritate    principis.      Ac    postea   promisce    Bedriaci 
Placentiae   aliisque   in    castris    celebratum    id   genus    mortis. 
Othoni    sepulchrum     extructum    est   modicum    et    mansurum.  20 
Hunc  vitae  finem  habuit  septimo  et  tricensimo  aetatis  anno. 


xavraxaai  pdfrt  dyar  jwij/xoreiW,  &n 
KaUapa  $tiov  tvxcs.  Domitian  had  him 
put  to  death  for  keeping  Otho's  hirthday. 
49.  1.  poet  quae  fox  pbstea,  like  inier 
quae  for  inierea.  supremas  ouras. 
"  Thoughts  of  the  end  of  life." 

3.  oonsternatio  seems  to  mean  here, 
as  m  i.  83,  "a  wild  outbreak." 

4.  Verffinium.  For  his  previous  and 
subsequent  history,  see  i.  8,  note  on  line 
1 1  ;  see  also  c.  68,  below. 

6.  doneo — digrederentur.  The  sub- 
junctive  is  used,  because  there  is  an  idea 
of  purpose. 

8.  pugionibus  duobus.  Duobus 
is  wanting  in  M.,  but  seems  to  be  ren- 
dered  necessary  by  utrumque  which 
follows,  and  could  easily  have  dropped 
out.  Plutarch,  Oth.  17,  and  Suetonius, 
both  state  that  he  had  two  daggers. 

11.  inoubuit.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of 
April,  on  the  02d  day  of  his  reign. 

13.  ambitioeifl  id  precibua  petderat. 
A  mbitiosis  =  "earnest , "  "  prayers  which 
made  it  a  great  favour."  rle  was  afraid 
that  his  body  might  be  exposed  to  the 


same  indignities  which  Galba's  had  suf- 
fered. 

16.  exosoulantes.  The  compound  has 
the  sense  of  kissing  with  warmth. 

17.  non  noxa  neque  ob  metum. 
This  probablv  means  "  not  from  any  con- 
sciousness  of  wrong  done  to  Otho,  nor 
for  fearof  Vitellius's  vcneeance."  Others, 
however,  explain  it  as  ahendiadys,  "not 
from  any  fear  of  special  wrong  done 
to  Vitellius."  Plut.  Oth.  17,  frc«  8i  tJ 
xvpq.  \afird8as  i^rret  iavrovs  dreV^a^or 
ovibr  iKMjjkw  o0re  xtxovOorts  XP1t<rrop  v*0 
toO  TcBwjpc&ros  o(hrt  xtlaeaOai  Bturbv  vxb 
toO  KparovPTOs  fclk&rts. 

18.  promifloe.     "In  all  quarters." 

20.  mansurum.  Its  perpetuity  was 
secured  by  its  modesty.  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  he  saw  the  tomb  at  Bedriacum, 
and  that  it  bore  the  simple  inscription, 
balfjuMTir  (according  to  a  probable  correc- 
tion,  i.e.  Dis  Manibus)  m.apxovu06w¥os. 
Suetonius  adds  that  Vitellius's  remark, 
upon  seeing  it,  was  that  the  man  was 
worthy  of  the  tomb,  Suet  Vit.  ia 

21.  septimo  et  trioenelmo.     Sue- 
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50.  Origo  illi  e  municipio  Ferentino,  pater  consularis,  avus 
praetorius ;  maternum  genus  inpar  nec  tamen  indecorum. 
Pueritia  ac  iuventa,  qualem  monstravimus.  Duobus  facinoribus, 
altero  flagitiosissimo,  altero  egregio,  tantundem  apud  posteros 

5  meruit  bonae  famae  quantum  malae.  Ut  conquirere  fabulosa 
et  fictis  oblectare  legentium  animos  procul  gravitate  coepti 
operis  crediderim,  ita  volgatis  traditisque  demere  fidem  non 
ausim.  Die,  quo  Bedriaci  certabatur,  avem  invisitata  specie 
apud  Regium  Lepidum  celebrf  luco  consedisse  incolae  me- 
10  morant,  nec  deinde  coetu  hominum  aut  circumvolitantium  alitum 
territam  pulsamve,  donec  Otho  se  ipse  interficeret ;  tum  ablatam 
ex  oculis ;  et  tempora  reputantibus  initium  finemque  miraculi 
cum  Othonis  exitu  competisse. 

51.  In  funere  eius  novata  luctu  ac  dolore  militum  seditio, 
nec  erat  qui  coerceret  Ad  Verginium  versi,  modo  ut  reciperet 
imperium,  nunc  ut  legatione  apud  Caecinam  ac  Valentem 
fungeretur,  minitantes  orabant :  Verginius  per  aversam  domus 

5  partem   furtim  digressus   inrumpentes    frustratus  est     Earum 
quae  Brixelli  egerant  cohortium  preces  Rubrius  Gallus  tulit,  et 


tonius  savs  the  thirty-eighth,  counting  in 
the  year  m  which  he  was  born,  as  well  as 
that  in  which  he  died.  He  was  actually 
just  under  37  years  old  when  he  died, 
on  April  16,  69  A.D. 

60.  1.  Ferentlno.  This  was  situated 
in  Etruria,  Ann.  xv.  53.  Plin.  N.  H. 
iii.  5,  64.  Suetonius,  Otho  1,  says  that 
the  Salvii  counted  as  a  royal  stock  in 
Etruria. 

2.  maternum  genus  inpar.  She  is 
called  by  Suetonius,  Oth.  1,  "splendida 
femina,"  i.e.  the  daughter  of  a  Roman 
knight ;  as  such  she  was  not  equal  in 
rank  to  the  Salvii.  Her  name  was  Albia 
Terentia. 

3.  qualem  monstravimus,  i.e,  in 
i.  13. 

4.  alteroflagitiosisslmo.  Themurder 
of  Galba.  altero  egreglo,  the  manner 
of  his  death.  M artial,  vi.  32,  5,  compares 
his  death  to  that  of  Cato :  "sit  Cato, 
dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Caesare  maior ;  dum 
moritur  numqiiid  maior  Othone  fuit  ?  " 

9.  apud  Beffium  Lepidum.  Reggio, 
south  of  the  Po,  on  the  Via  AemUia, 
between  Parma  and  Modena.  oelebri 
luoo.  "  In  a  much  frequented  grove ;" 
there  was  some  altar  there.  Luco  has 
been  needlessly  altered  into  loco  or  vico. 

10.  neo  deinde.  "Nor  after  that." 
Petersen  suggests  neque  inde. 


12.  tempora  reputantibua  —  oum 
Othonis  exltu  competisse.  "And 
when  men  came  to  reckon  the  time,  they 
found  that  it  agreed  with  the  time  of 
Otho's  death."  The  dative  is  one  of 
general  reference.  What  point  are  we 
to  fix  for  the  beginning  of  Otho's  end  ? 
Orelli  thinks  the  beginmng  of  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum.  For  the  use  of  reputanti- 
bus,  compare  iii.  8,  "magni  momenti 
locum  obtinuit  reputantibus  illic  Cae- 
cinam  genitum  et  patriam  hostium  dud 
ereptam  ;"  and  for  competisse,  Plin.  N.H. 
xvi.  39,  "si  competant  coitus  lunae  in 
novissimum  diem  brumae." 

51.  2.  modo  ut  redperet  imperlum. 
He  had  once  already  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  hence  reciperet ; 
tnodo — nunc,  for  variety's  sake,  instead  of 
modo — modo. 

4.  per  aversam  domus  partem, 
i.e.  by  the  posticum,  the  back  door ;  the 
same  phrase  is  used  again,  iii.  84,  "  per 
aversam  Palatii  partem." 

6.  Bubrius  Oallus.  Dio,  lxiii.  27, 
tells  us  that  he  had  been  employed  by 
Nero  against  Galba,  but  went  over  with 
the  forces  under  his  command.  We  hear 
of  him  later  on,  c  99,  as  the  channel  of 
communication  between  Caecina  and 
Flavius  Sabinus,  Vespasian's  brother. 

6.  et — impetrata.     These  words  are 
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venia  statim  impetrata,  concedentibus  ad  victorem  per  Flavium 
Sabinum  iis  copiis,  quibus  praefuerat 

52.  Posito  ubique  bello  magna  pars  senatus  extremum 
discrimen  adiit,  profecta  cum  Othone  ab  urbe,  dein  Mutinae 
relicta.  Illuc  adverso  de  proelio  adlatum :  sed  milites  ut 
falsum  rumorem  aspernantes,  quod  infensum  Othoni  senatum 
arbitrabantur,  custodire  sermones,  voltum  habitumque  trahere  5 
in  deterius ;  conviciis  postremo  ac  probris  causam  et  initium 
caedis  quaerebant,  cum  alius  insuper  metus  senatoribus  instaret, 
ne  praevalidis  iam  Vitellii  partibus  cunctanter  excepisse  vic- 
toriam  crederentur.  Ita  trepidi  et  utrimque  anxii  coeunt, 
nemo  privatim  expedito  consilio,  inter  multos  societate  culpae  10 
tutior.  Onerabat  paventium  curas  ordo  Mutinensis  arma  et 
pecuniam  offerendo  appellabatque  patres  conscriptos  intem- 
pestivo  honore. 

5  3.  Notabile  iurgium  fuit,  quo  Licinius  Caecina  Marcellum 
Eprium  ut  ambigua  disserentem  invasit     Nec  ceteri  sententias 


best  taken  with  the  preceding,  the  abla- 
tive  which  follows  marking  a  contempor- 
aneous  event  Some  editors  put  a  stop 
or  semicolon  at  tulit,  and  connect  vema 
impetrata  with  conccdeniibus.  The  forces 
which  Flavius  Sabinus  commanded  were 
the  gladiators  encamped  south  of  the  Po. 
Of  Spurinna,  the  detender  of  Placentia, 
Tacitus  makes  no  mention. 

62.  1.  poelto  ubique  beUo.  The 
war  being  abandoned  at  all  points,  at 
Brixellum,  Bedriacum,  Placentia.  pars 
senatue.  That  part  which  had  been 
obliged  to  accompany  Otho  from  Rome, 
see  1.  88.  Mutina  is  Modena,  on  the  Via 
Aemilia. 

5.  voltum — ln  deterlus.  "Put  the 
worst  construction  on  their  looks  and 
dress  ; "  because  they  did  not  look  down- 
cast  nor  put  on  mourning. 

9.  utrlmque  anxii.  "Anxious  on 
both  sides,"  both  on  account  of  the 
soldiers  of  Otho  and  those  of  Vitellius. 
For  this  use  of  utrimaue,  see  G.  44, 
"quod  utrimque  prora." 

10.  nemo  privatlm  expedito  oon- 
eillo — tutior.  "No  one  on  his  own 
account  venturing  to  take  a  line  of  his 
own."  The  phrase  expedire  consilia  oc- 
curs  again  in  iii.  73,  "  neque  alienis  con- 
siliis  regi  neque  sua  expedire  ; "  and  iv. 
42,  "hominem  tam  expediti  consilii." 
With  tutior  we  have  to  supply  unus- 
quisque,  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  I,  2,  "ut 
nemo  quam  sibi  sortem— contentus  vivat, 


laudet  diversa  sequentes."  If  all  took 
common  counsel,  the  fault  could  not  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  any  one. 

11.  ordo  Mutinensis.  "The  town 
coundl  of  Modena ; "  properly  ordo  de- 
curionum,  but  ordo  is  often  found,  in 
inscriptions,  used  absolutely.  Vacandes 
in  the  body  were  filled  up  under  the  Lex 
Iulia  by  election  every  five  years. 

12.  intempestivo  honore.  The 
honour  was  ill-timed,  because  it  exposed 
them  to  fresh  risk. 

68.  1.  Licinius  Oaeoina  is  not  men- 
tioned  elsewhere  by  Tacitus. 

1.  Maroellus  Bprius.  His  full  name 
was  Titus  Qodius  M.  F.  Eprius  Mar- 
cellus.  He  was  praetor  peregriAus  in  the 
last  days  of  Claudius's  reign,  Ann.  xii.  4. 
He  gained  great  notoriety  as  a  delator 
under  Nero,  bdng  employed  by  him  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  ot  Thrasea  along 
with  Capito  Cossutianus,  Ann.  xvi.  22. 
He  was  consul  suffeetus  in  61  A.D.  and 
again  in  74  A.D.,  and  was  still  a  man  of 
influence  under  Vespasian,  till  at  last  he 
had  in  79  a.d.  to  commit  suicide,  being 
implicated  in  a  conspiracv  against  the 
emperor.  Tacitus  has  much  to  say  about 
him  in  the  Dialogue.  He  quotes  him 
(c  8)  as  an  instance  of  a  man  known  as 
well  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  as  at  home.  His  ekxnience  had 
raised  him  from  a  humble  position  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  Forum  and  the  niend  of 
princes. 
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aperiebaht :  sed  invisum  memoria  delationum  expositumque 
ad  invidiam  Marcelli  nomen  inritaverat  Caecinam,  ut  novus 
5  adhuc  et  in  senatum  nuper  adscitus  magnis  inimicitiis  clare- 
sceret  Moderatione  meliorum  dirempti.  Et  rediere  omnes 
Bononiam,  rursus  consiliaturi ;  simul  medio  temporis  plures 
nuntii  sperabantur.  Bononiae  divisis  per  itinera,  qui  recentis- 
simum  quemque  percunctarentur,  interrogatus  Othonis   libertus 

10  causam  digressus  habere  se  suprema  eius  mandata  respondit ; 
ipsum  viventem  quidem  relictum,  sed  sola  posteritatis  cura 
et  abruptis  vitae  blandimentis.  Hinc  admiratio  et  plura 
interrogandi  pudor ;  atque  omnium  animi  in  Vitellium  in- 
clinavere. 

54.  Intererat  consiliis  frater  eius  L.  Vitellius  seque  iam 
adulantibus  offerebat,  cum  repente  Coenus  Hbertus  Neronis 
atroci  mendacio  universos  perculit,  adfirmans  superventu  quartae 
decimae  legionis,  iunctis  a  Brixello  viribus,  caesos  victores, 
5  versam  partium  fortunam.  Causa  fingendi  fuit,  ut  diplomata 
Othonis,  quae  neglegebantur,  laetiore  nuntio  revalescerent  Et 
Coenus  quidem  rapide  in  urbem  vectus  paucos  post  dies 
iussu  Vitellii  poenas  luit.  Senatorum  periculum  auctum 
credentibus  Othonianis  militibus  vera  esse  quae  adferebantur. 

10  Intendebat  formidinem,  quod  publici  consilii  facie  discessum 
Mutina    desertaeque  partes   forent.      Nec    ultra    in   commune 


5.  maffnifl  inimicitils  claresceret. 
"  Gain  fame  by  his  attacks  on  the  great." 
There  is,  however,  the  same  doubt  about 
the  meaning  of  magnus  here,  as  in  i.  2, 
"  magna  adulteria,    where  see  note. 

7.  Bononia.  Bologna,  south-east  of 
Modena,  on  the  Via  Aemilia. 

7.  medio  temporis  —  sperabantur. 
Mediotemporis  ="in  the  interval,"  Ann. 
xiv.  53.  plures  nuntii  sperabantur. 
Tacitus  is  fond  of  using  this  personal  con- 
struction ;  it  occurs,  however,  again  in 
c*  74»  "legiones  secuturae  sperabantur. " 

8.  reoentissimum  quemqua  "Each 
fresh  arrival." 

1 1.  sola  poeteritatis  oura  et  abrup- 
tia  vitae  blandimentis.  "  His  whole 
thoughts  were  set  on  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  and  he  had  broken  with  all  the 
pleasures  of  life."  Abruptis,  as  if  they 
were  chains ;  for  b/andimentis,  cf.  Ann. 
xv.  64,  "  blandimentis  vitae  evictam." 

54.   1.  Lucius  Vitelllus.  SeeL  88. 

1.  seque— oflerebat.  "Laid  him- 
self  out  to  gain  their  flatteries,"  for  for- 


tune  had  now  definitely  declared  for  his 
brother. 

3.  atroci  mendacio  perculit.  "As- 
tounded  them  byan  atrociouslie."  Atrox 
is  anything  out  of  the  common,  generally 
out  of  the  common  in  badness. 

3.  quartae  deoimae  leglonis.  It 
was  the  most  famous  legion  on  Otho's 
side  ;  it  was  coming  out  of  Dalmatia, 
c  32. 

5.  diplomata.  Properly  "folded 
letters."  They  bore  the  emperor's  seal, 
and  couriers  armed  with  them  had  their 
journev  expedited  in  every  possible  way  : 
fresh  horses  were  found  tor  them,  and 
fresh  carriages.  Coenus  found  little  at- 
tention  was  beginning  to  be  paid  to  his 
diplomata^  and  invented  the  lie  to  get 
them  properly  attended  to. 

7.  rapide.  M.  has  rapidu ;  Tacitus 
generally  uses  raptim  in  the  positive,  and 
this  is  read  by  some  editors  here. 

10.  publici  consilii  facie.  "With 
the  full  form  of  a  public  resolution." 
They  had  met  and  debated  the  matter. 
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congressi  sibi  quisque  consuluere,  donec  tnissae  a  Fabio  Valente 
epistulae  demerent  metum.  Et  mors  Othonis  quo  laudabilior, 
eo  velocius  audita. 

55.  At  Romae  nihil  trepidationis ;  Ceriales  ludi  ex  more 
spectabantur.  Ut  cessisse  Othonem  et  a  Flavio  Sabino  prae- 
fecto  urbis,  quod  erat  in  urbe  militum,  sacramento  Vitellii 
adactum  certi  auctores  in  theatrum  adtulerunt,  Vitellio  plausere : 
populus  cum  lauru  ac  iloribus  Galbae  imagines  circum  templa  5 
tulit,  congestis  in  modum  tumuli  coronis  iuxta  lacum  Curti, 
quem  locum  Galba  moriens  sanguine  infecerat  In  senatu 
cuncta  longis  aliorum  principatibus  conposita  statim  decer- 
nuntur ;  additae  erga  Germanicum  exercitum  laudes  gratesque 

et    missa   legatio,   quac   gaudio    fungeretur.      Recitatae    Fabii  10 
Valentis    epistulae   ad    consules    scriptae    haud    immoderate : 
gratior  Caecinae  modestia  fuit,  quod  non  scripsisset 

56.  Ceterum  Italia  gravius  atque  atrocius  quam  bello  ad- 
flictabatur.  Dispersi  per  municipia  et  colonias  Vitelliani  spoliare 
rapere,  vi  et  stupris  polluere :  in  omne  fas  nefasque  avidi  aut 
venales  non  sacro,  non  profano  abstinebant  Et  fuere  qui  inimicos 
suos   specie   militum   interficerent      Ipsique   milites  regionum     5 


13.  epistulae.  "A  letter."  The 
plural  for  the  singular,  on  the  analogy  of 
literae%  see  above,  i.  67. 

66.  1.  at  Romae.  As  contrasted  with 
the  fears  of  the  senators. 

1.  Cerlalee  ludi.  These  were  cele- 
brated  from  the  I2th  to  the  i^th  of  April. 
On  the  last  day,  the  games  in  the  Circus 
were  held,  Ann.  xv.  53  and  74.  Caesar, 
44  B.c,  placed  them  under  the  charge  of 
aediles  Ceriales.  The  MSS .  vary  between 
Cerealia  and  Cerialia. 

2.  oesslsse.  This  is  the  reading  of 
M.  Ritter,  holding  that  the  simple  form 
cannot  be  used  absolutely,  alters  it  to  con- 
cessisse  ;  Wolfflin,  to  excessisse  ;  Petersen, 
followed  by  Heraeus,  to  eecidisse  ;  Orelli 
understands  the  simple  form  as="had 
abdicated,"  t\e.  by  death,  quoting  iii.  66, 
(( quam  ipse  cesserat ; "  and  iii.  68, 
"cedere  se  pacis  et  rei  publicae  causa." 

2.  Flavio  8abino  praefecto  urbis. 
He  was  Vespasians  brother.     See  i.  46. 

3.  sacramento  Vitellii  adactum.  The 
phrase  is  varied  a  little  in  different  places ; 
h  55,  "  sacramento  pro  Galba  adactae  ; " 
in  Ann.  i.  34,  "  in  verba  eius  adigit." 

7.  quem  looum.     See  above,  i.  41. 

8.  ouncta — conposita.  The  differ- 
ent  powers  granted  are  enumerated,  i. 


47,  "decernuntur  Othoni  tribunida  po- 
testas,etnomen  Augusti  et  omnesprincrpis 
honores."  In  iv.  3  the  senate  awards  to 
Yespasian  "cuncta  principibus  solita." 

ia  quae  gaudlo  funcreretur.  **  To 
carry  expressions  of  their  ioy."  Tacitus 
has  chosen  this  form  of  phrase,  to  show 
that  the  expression  of  joy  was  looked  00 
as  a  duty. 

12.  quod  non  scripeiseet.  It  had 
become  usual  for  the  emperor  alone  to 
address  letters  to  the  consufs  or  the  senate. 
Cf.  iv.  4,  "miseratet  Mucianus  epistulas 
ad  Senatum,  quae  materiam  sermonibos 

f>raebuere.  ( Si  privatus  esset,  cur  publice 
oqueretur  T  " 

66.  3.  ln  omne  fas  nefasque  avidl 
aut  venales.  ((Greedy  for  anything 
lawful  and  unlawful  alike,  or  ready  to  be 
bought  to  do  it."  The  construction  oiavidi 
with  in  is  unusuaL  Tacitus  perhaps  adopts 
it,  because  fas  nefasque  are  indeclinable. 
Fas  nefasque  expresses  that  they  were  pre- 
pared  to  stick  at  nothing,  wrong  as  well 
as  right  was  equally  welcome  to  them. 
Cf.  iu.  51,  "tantam  victoribus  advemu 
fas  nefasque  inreverentiam  fuisse." 

5.  specie  militum.  "  Dressing  them- 
selves  up  as  soldiert."  destinabant 
((Markedoutw 
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gnari  refertos  agros,  dites  dominos  in  praedam  aut,  si  repugnatum 
foret,  ad  excidium  destinabant,  obnoxiis  ducibus  et  prohibere 
non  ausis.  Minus  avaritiae  in  Caecina,  plus  ambitionis  :  Valens 
ob  lucra  et  quaestus  infamis  eoque  alienae  etiam  culpae  dis- 

10  simulator.  Iam  pridem  adtritis  Italiae  rebus  tantum  peditum 
equitumque,  vis  damnaque  et  iniuriae  aegre  tolerabantur. 

57.  Interim  Vitellius  victoriae  suae  nescius  ut  ad  integrum 
bellum  reliquas  Germanici  exercitus  vires  trahebat  Pauci 
Veterum  militum  in  hibernis  relicti  festinatis  per  Gallias  dilec- 
tibus,  ut  remanentium  legionum  nomina  supplerentur.      Cura 

5  ripae  Hordeonio  Flacco  permissa ;  ipse  e  Britannico  exercitu 
delecta  octo  milia  sibi  adiunxit  Et  paucorum  dierum  iter 
progressus  prosperas  apud  Bedriacum  res  ac  morte  Othonis  con- 
cidisse  bellum  accepit :  vocata  contione  virtutem  militum 
laudibus    cumulat     Postulante    exercitu,    ut    libertum    suum 

10  Asiaticum  equestri  dignitate  donaret,  inhonestam  adulationem 
conpescit :  dein  mobilitate  ingenii,  quod  palam  abnuerat,  inter 
secreta  convivii  largitur  honoravitque  Asiaticum  anulis,  foedum 
mancipium  et  malis  artibus  ambitiosum. 


7.  obnoxiiB.  "  Subscrvient  to  their 
will"  plua  ambitlonis=umore  sub- 
servience." 

ia  iam  pridem  adtritis  Italiae  re- 
bus.  By  the  civil  wars,  by  the  extor- 
tions  of  Tiberius  and  Nero,  by  the 
advance  of  Galba,  by  the  march  of  Otho, 
and  by  the  decay  of  agriculture. 

10.  tantum  peditum  equitumque. 
Lipsius  would  expunge  tantum  as  a  gloss, 
or  alter  it  to  tantat  agreeing  with  vis. 
But  neither  change  is  necessary ;  the 
words  which  follow  are  explanatory  of 
tantum  peditum  equitumgue,  showing 
how  they  afflicted  Italy. 

57.  2.  reliquas  —  vires  trahebat. 
The  5th,  the  2ist,  and  the  22d  legions  had 
gone  with  Valens  and  Caecina  into  Italv, 
and  detachments  of  the  ist,  4th,  I5th, 
and  i6th.  Trahebat%  perhaps,  expresses 
their  unwillingness  to  go. 

4.  nomina  supplerentur.  "The 
cadres  might  be  filled  up."  Nominaxs 
contrasted  with  robur,  the  full  strength, 
in  iv.  14,  "inania  legionum  nomina  ne 
pavescerent  —  at  sibi  robur  peditum ;" 
and  iv.  15.  "nomen  magis  exercitus 
quam  robur."  However  depleted  a  legion 
was,  the  names  of  its  cohorts  and  cen- 
turies  were  still  retained.  The  majority 
of   the   recruits    seem    to    have   come 


from  the  cantons  which  bordered  on  Ger- 
many. 

5.  ripae,  t.e.  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  From  its  constant  use  in  Book 
IV  it  would  seem  that  ripa  meant  always 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  see  also  G.  17, 
23,  etc,  or  rather  the  boundary  of  the 
empire  which  the  river  bank  repre- 
sented. 

5.  e  Britannioo  exercitu  deleota. 
Extrcitu  is  added  by  Heraeus,  being 
omitted  in  M.,  which  reads  delecta. 
Orelli  originally  proposed  e  Britannico 
delectu  "  of  the  elite  of  the  British  army ; " 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  such  a  use  of 
delectu.  These  vexillarii  of  the  British 
army  are  mentioned  a^ain,  ii.  100,  "  cum 
vexillariis  trium  Bntannicarum  legio- 
num."  The  legions  are  the  2d,  the  oth, 
and  the  20th,  see  iii.  22. 

10.  equestri  dignitate  donaret. 
Orelli  quotes  for  the  phrase,  Inscr.  Lat. 
3049,  "  L.  Aconio  a  Divo  Traiano  ex 
militia  inequestrem  dignitatem  translato." 

12.  anulls.  The  golden  ring  was  the 
sign  of  equestrian  dignity.  manoipium 
is  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  freedman. 
ambitiosum.  "  Seeking  to  ingratiaie 
hiraself."  For  Asiaticus,  see  Suet.  Vit. 
12.  He  tells  the  same  story  as  Tadtus 
here. 
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58.  Isdem  diebus  accessisse  partibus  utramque  Mauretaniam, 
interfecto  procuratore  Albino,  nuntii  venere.  Lucceius  Albinus 
a  Nerone  Mauretaniae  Caesariensi  praepositus,  addita  per 
Galbam  Tingitanae  provinciae  administratione,  haud  spernendis 
viribus  agcbat  Decem  novem  cohortes,  quinque  alae,  ingens  5 
Maurorum  numcrus  adcrat,  per  latrocinia  et  raptus  apta  bello 
manus.  Caeso  Galba  in  Othonem  pronus  nec  Africa  contentus 
Hispaniae  angusto  freto  diremptae  imminebat.  Inde  Cluvio  Rufo 
metus ;  et  decimam  legionem  propinquare  litori  ut  trans- 
missurus  iussit  Praemissi  centuriones,  qui  Maurorum  animos  10 
Vitellio  conciliarent ;  neque  arduum  fuit  magna  per  provincias 
Germanici  exercitus  fama.  Spargebatur  insuper  spreto  pro- 
curatoris  vocabulo  Albinum  insigne  regis  et  Iubae  nomen 
usurpare. 

59.  Ita  mutatis  animis  Asinius  Pollio  alae  praefectus,  e 
fidissimis  Albino,  et  Festus  ac  Scipio  cohortium  praefecti 
opprimuntur.       Ipse    Albinus    dum     e    Tingitana     provincia 


58.  1.  utramque  Mauretardam, 
i.e.  Tingitana,  the  more  western,  Caesari- 
ensis  the  more  eastern,  province.  These 
had  been  constituted  imperial  provinces 
by  Caius  in  40  A.D.,  after  he  had  put  to 
death  Ptolemaeus,  the  last  lineal  descend- 
ant  in  the  line  of  Juba.  Of  the  two 
provinces,  Tingitana  was  quite  poor  and 
uncivilised  ;  Caesariensis  was  richer  and 
more  fcrtile,  but  it  had  only  one  consider- 
able  town,  Iol  or  Caesarea,  the  capital, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  about  hall-way 
between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Carth- 
age.    Momm.  P.R.E.  vol.  ii.  pp.  313-322. 

2.  procuratore  Albino.  The  two 
provinces  were  governed  bv  a  procurator 
because  of  their  comparative  unimport- 
ance. 

4.  haud  spernendts  vlribus  agebat. 
"  Was  at  the  bead  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
force. "  Spernendis  viribus  is  an  ablative  of 
manner  or  descriptive  ablative.  Mommsen 
reckons  his  forces,  19  cohorts  and  5  alae, 
at  about  15,000  men ;  the  single  cohorts 
and  alae  consisting  of  500,  the  double 
of  1000  men.  He  thinks  that  about  one 
in  four  of  these  was  of  double  strength. 
Momm.  P.R.E.  voL  ii.  p.  321,  note. 

6.  apta  bello  manua.  The  robber 
tribes  of  this  district  have  been  excellent 
soldiers  through  all  history. 

8.  Hispaniae  angusto  rreto  di- 
remptae  immlnebat.  "  He  threatened 
Spain,  which  was  severed  from  him  but 

R 


by  a  narrow  strait. "  His  province  of  Tin- 
gitana  was  separated  from  Hispania  Bae- 
tica  only  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  As 
Mommsen  points  out,  Tingitana  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  Spain  than  H  is 
with  its  associated  province  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  which  can  be  reached  from 
it  only  by  a  dangerous  coasting  voyage. 

8.  Cluvio  Bufo.  For  an  account  of 
him,  see  i.  8,  second  note  on  line  2.  He 
was  governor  of  Tarraconensis ;  but  as 
Baetica  was  a  senatorial  province,  desti- 
tute  of  troops,  he  would  be  responsible 
for  its  safety  as  well. 

9.  decimam  legionem.  Called  Ge- 
mina,  Caesar's  favourite  legion.  It  and 
the  6th  Victrix  formed  the  regular  garri- 
son  of  Spain.  litorL  The  shore  of 
Baetica ;  the  dative  follows  propinquare 
on  the  analogy  of  appropinquare. 

9.  ut  tranamiesurus.  "As  intend- 
ing  to  despatch  it  across. "  The  construc- 
tion  is  copied  from  the  Greek  future 
participle  with  wt.  He  repeats  the  phrase 
lii.  68,  "  ut  in  aede  Concordiae  positurus 
insignia  imperii;"  and  Ann.  i.  47,  "ut 
iam  iamque  iturus  legit  comites." 

13.  insigne  regia  et  Iubae  nomen. 
"  The  diadem  of  a  king  and  the  name  of 
Tuba."  The  kingdom  of  Mauretania  had 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Juba  till  Ptole- 
maeus  s  death  in  40  A.D.  Albinus  was 
accused  of  wishing  to  revive  in  his  own 
person  this  native  sovereignty. 
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Caesariensem   Mauretaniam    petit,    adpulsu    litoris  trucidatus ; 

5  uxor  eius  cum  se  percussoribus  obtulisset,  simul  interfecta  est, 
nihil  eorum  quae  iierent  Vitellio  anquirente.  Brevi  auditu 
quamvis  magna  transibat,  inpar  curis  gravioribus. 

Exercitum  itinere  terrestri  pergere  iubet :  ipse  Arare  flumine 
devehitur,  nullo  principali  paratu,  sed  vetere  egestate  conspicuus, 

10  donec  Iunius  Blaesus  Lugudunensis  Galliae  rector,  genere 
illustri,  largus  animo  et  par  opibus,  circumdaret  principi  mini- 
steria,  comitaretur  liberaliter,  eo  ipso  ingratus,  quamvis  odium 
Vitellius  vernilibus  blanditiis  velaret  Praesto  fuere  Luguduni 
victricium  victarumque  partium  duces.     Valentem  et  Caecinam 

15  pro  contione  laudatos  curuli  suae  circumposuit  Mox  universum 
exercitum  occurrere  infanti  iilio  iubet ;  perlatumque  et  palu- 
damento  opertum  sinu  retinens  Germanicum  appellavit  cinxitque 
cunctis  fortunae  principalis  insignibus.  Nimius  honos  mter 
secunda  rebus  adversis  in  solacium  cessit 


69.  4.  adpulsu  litoris  trucidatus. 
The  coasting  voyage  from  Tongiers  to 
Caesarea  was  always  dangerous.  Ad- 
pulsu  litoris  means  "as  he  was  landing 
on  the  shore."  The  expression  is  some- 
what  harsh,  however,  and  Ritter  would 
read  adpulsus  litori.  Cf.  Liv.  xxvii.  30, 
"ut  Attalum  portibus  .  .  .  et  litorumad- 
pulsu  arceret."  Orelli  omits  the  in  which 
is  wanting  in  M.,  and  defends  the  abla- 
tive  by  the  analogy  of  adventut  discessu. 

6.  brevi  auditu  quamvis  magna 
transibat.  "  He  passed  over  matters, 
however  great,  with  but  slight  notice." 
M.  reads  transidant,  the  copyist  ap- 
parently  mistaking  magna  for  the  noniina- 
tive.  For  the  use  of  trattsiref  cf.  Ann. 
xiv.  12,  "Thrasea  silentio  vel  brevi 
adsensu  priores  adulationes  transmittere 
solitus."  For  inpar  curis  gravioribus, 
see  Ann.  xiv.  54,  "  senex  et  levissimis 
quoque  curis  inpar ; "  and  for  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Vitellius,  see  below,  iii.  36. 

8.  Arare,  i.e.  the  Sadne,  the  modern 
name  being  derived  from  the  later  name 
of  the  river,  Sauconna.  This  joins  the 
Rhone  at  Lyons. 

9.  vetere  egestate  conspicuus. 
Suetonius,  Vit.  7,  asserts  that  when  setting 
out  for  Germany,  he  was  so  poor  that  he 
had  to  let  his  house  and  send  his  wife 
into  lodgings,  and  pawn  his  mother's  ear- 
rings  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

10.  Iunius  Blaesus.  Already  men- 
tioned,  L  59.  rector.  He  was  legatus 
pro  praetore. 


11.  et  par  oplbus.  "  His  resources 
were  equal  to  his  liberality." 

11.  circumdaret  prindpl  minis- 
teria.  "  Supplied  the  ofBcers  of  the  im- 
perial  household."  He  provided  him  with 
a  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  a  secretary, 
and  a  chamberlain.  These  offices  had 
been  hitherto  generally  held  by  slaves. 

12.  oomitaretur  liberallter.  "  Pro- 
vided  him  with  a  splendid  retinue." 

12.  ingratus.  For  his  subsecjuent  in- 
gratitude  to  Junius  Blaesus,  see  iii.  38,  39. 

13.  praesto  fuere.  "  Presented  them- 
selves."  So  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  3,  1,  "  Q. 
Fabius,  legatus  tuus,  mihi  praesto  fuit.' 

15.  curuli  suae  drcumposuit.  He 
macfe  them  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left,  as  he  sat  on  his  throne.  The  use 
of  curulis  without  sella  is  peculiar  to 
writers  of  the  Silver  Age,  see  Ann.  i.  75. 

16.  occurrere  infanti  fllio.  When 
he  came  from  Rome.     See  c.  47. 

17.  Oermanlcum  appellavlt.  He 
had  himself  received  the  title  from  the 
soldiers,  i.  62. 

19.  rebus  adversis  in  solacium 
cessit.  "  Proved  a  solace  in  his  ad- 
versity;"  not  to  the  lad  himself,  for  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  ordersof  Muci- 
anus,  iv.  80;  but  the  thought  of  the 
honours  showered  on  him  was  a  kind  of 
solace  to  those  who  pitied  his  misfortunes. 
Cf.  Ann.  xiv.  63,  "  laeta  aliqua  viderant 
et  praesentem  saevitiam  melioris  olim 
fortunae  recordatione  levabant."  For 
cederet  in  the  sense  of  "  to  prove  at  last," 
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60.  Tum  interfecti  centuriones  promptissimi  Othonianorum, 
unde  praecipua  in  Vitellium  alienatio  per  Illyricos  exercitus ; 
simul  ceterae  legiones  contactu  et  adversus  Germanicos  milites 
invidia  bellum  meditabantur.  Suetonium  Paulinum  ac  Licinium 
Proculum  tristi  mora  squalidos  tenuit,  donec  auditi  necessariis  5 
magis  defensionibus  quam  honestis  uterentur.  Proditionem 
ultro  inputabant,  spatium  longi  ante  proelium  itineris,  fatiga- 
tionem  Othonianorum,  permixtum  vehiculis  agmen  ac  pleraque 
fortuita  fraudi  suae  adsignantes.  Et  Vitellius  credidit  de 
periidia  et  iidem  absolvit.  Salvius  Titianus  Othonis  frater  10 
nullum  discrimen  adiit,  pietate  et  ignavia  excusatus.  Mario 
Celso  consulatus  servatur  :  sed  creditum  fama  obiectumque  mox 

in  senatu  Caecilio  Simplici,  quod  eum  honorem  pecunia  mercari, 
nec    sine    exitio    Celsi,    voluisset :     restitit    Vitellius    deditque 
postea  consulatum  Simplici  innoxium  et  inemptum.     Trachalum  15 
adversus  criminantes  Galeria  uxor  Vitellii  protexit 

61.  Inter  magnorum  virorum  discrimina  (pudendum  dictu) 
Mariccus  quidam,  e  plebe  Boiorum,  inserere  sese  fortunae  et 
provocare    arma    Romana    simulatione    numinum     ausus    est. 


cf.  G.  36,  "  Chattis  victoribus  in  sapien- 

tiam  cessit." 

.    00.  2.  IUyricoe  exerritus.   AU  along 

these  had  heartily  espoused  the  cause 

of  Otho.     For  ln  VlteUlum  alienatlo, 

cf.  iv.  49,  "alienato  erga  Vespasianum 

animo." 

3.  oeterae  leeriones.  Those  in  Moe- 
sia,  Syria  and  Judaea. 

5.  trlstl  mora  squalldos  tenuit. 
"  He  kept  in  the  garb  of  accused  by 
distressing  delays. "  It  was  usual  for  the 
accused  to  dress  themselves  in  mourning 
and  show  other  signs  of  sorrow  to  excite 
compassion. 

6.  proditlonem  ultro  inputabant. 
"  They  went  on  to  daim  credit  for  their 
treachery."  They  considered  the  fact 
that  they  had  induced  the  troops  they 
commanded  to  surrender  not  sufficient, 
and  went  to  this  further  length. 

7.  apatium  longi  ante  proeUum 
itineris.  Against  this  they  had  actu- 
ally  protested,  c.  40.  permixtum  vehi- 
culis  agmen.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  troops  setting  out,  "non  ut  ad  pug- 
nam  sed  ad  bellandum."  pleraque 
fortuita.  Such  as  the  narrowness  of  the 
causeway. 

10.  fldem  absolvit.  "  Pardoned  their 
loyalty."    For  loyalty  being  considered  a 


crime,  see*i.  59,  "centuriones  occidi 
iussit  damnatos  fidei  crimine  gravissimo 
inter  desciscentes." 

1 1.  Mario  Oelso  consulatus  serva* 
tur.  For  his  consulship,  see  i.  77.  As 
Tacitus  says  nothing  about  it,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  made  no  unworthy 
excuses. 

13.  Caecilio  Simplid  He  is  men- 
tioned,  as  consul,  iii.  68,  at  the  time  of 
Vitellius's  abdication. 

1 4.  restitit  ViteUius.  This  mav  mean 
either  "  resisted  his  offer  of  a  bribe,"  or 
"resisted  (i.e.  denied)  the  suspicion  Cae- 
cilius  lay  under  "  of  having  tried  to  ruin 
Celsus.  '  The  first  is,  perhaps,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

15.  Traohalum.  For  him,  see  L  90, 
first  note  on  line  1 1.  He  was  most  likelv 
a  relation  of  Galeria,  his  name  being  M. 
Galerius  Trachalus. 

61.  1.  pudendum  dictu.  Thissen- 
tence  expresses  well  the  contempt  felt 
by  a  public  man  for  a  simple  peasant, 
bjr  a  Roman  for  the  conquered  provin- 
aals. 

2.  inserere  sese  fortunae.  "To 
thrust  himself  on  fortune."  So  Ann. 
vi.  2,  "  Togonius  Gallus,  dum  ignobili- 
tatem  suam  magnis  nominibus  inserit,  per 
deridiculum  auditur." 
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Iamque  adsertor  Galliarum  et  deus  (nam  id  sibi  indiderat) 
5  concitis  octo  milibus  hominum  proximos  Aeduorum  pagos 
trahebat,  cum  gravissima  civitas  electa  iuventute,  adiectis  a 
Vitellio  cohortibus,  fanaticam  multitudinem  disiecit.  Captus  in 
eo  proelio  Mariccus  ac  mox  feris  obiectus  quia  non  laniabatur, 
stolidum  volgus  inviolabilem  credebat,  donec  spectante  Vitellio 
10  interfectus  est 

62.  Nec  ultra  in  defectores  aut  bona  cuiusquam  saevitum  : 
rata  fuere  eorum,  qui  acie  Othoniana  ceciderant,  testamenta  aut 
lex  intestatis.  Prorsus,  si  luxuriae  temperaret,  avaritiam  non 
timeres.  Epularum  foeda  et  inexplebilis  libido :  ex  urbe  atque 
5  Italia  inritamenta  gulae  gestabantur,  strepentibus  ab  utroque 
mari  itineribus ;  exhausti  conviviorum  apparatibus  principes 
civitatum ;  vastabantur  ipsae  civitates ;  degenerabat  a  labore 
ac  virtute  miles  adsuetudine  voluptatum  et  contemptu  ducis. 
Praemisit  in  urbem  edictum,  quo  vocabulum  Augusti  differret, 
10  Caesaris  non  reciperet,  cum  de  potestate  nihil  detraheret.    Pulsi 


4.  nam  ld  eibi  indiderat.  Heraeus 
inserts  nomen  after  sibi ;  Halm  alters 
nam  into  nomcn ;  Ernesti  would  add 
nomen  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The 
sentence,  however,  makes  good  sense 
without  nomen,  id  referring  to  his  claim 
to  be  the  liberator  of  Gaul  and  a  god. 

5.  proximoa  Aeduorum  pagos 
trahebat.  The  Boii,  after  their  defeat 
by  Caesar,  were  settled  in  the  territory 
of  the  Aedui,  Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  28.  Tra- 
hebat  is  variously  explained :  ( 1)  drew  after 
him,  as  in  chap.  86  below ;  and  iii.  34, 
44  prima  Adiutrix  legio  decimam  quoque 
ac  sextam  traxit"  or  (2)  =  "plundered," 
which  is  the  sense  in  Ann.  lii.  74,  "ne 
Cirtensium  pagi  impune  traherentur." 
On  the  whole  (1)  seems  preferable,  as 
he  was  hardly  likely  to  begm  by  plunder- 
ing  those  whom  he  proposed  to  hberate. 

6.  gravlasima  oivltas  electa  luven- 
tute.  The  Aedui  had,  from  the  first,  been 
conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  to  Rome. 
At  tneir  capital,  Augustodunum,  was  an 
university  to  which  the  cllite  of  the  youth 
of  Gaul  came  to  be  educated.  See  Ann. 
iii.  43,  "  nobilissima  Galliarum  subole 
liberalibus  studiis  ibi  operata." 

8.  ao  moz  feria  obiectua.  Paulus, 
Dig.  xlviii.  19,  38,  2,  states  that  the 
authors  of  seditions  and  outbreaks  were, 
according  to  their  rank,  crucified,  thrown 
to  the  beasts,  or  banished  to  an  island. 

62.  1.  in  defeotorea  aut  bona  cu- 


iuaquam  saevitum.  Defectores%  the 
partisans  of  Otho,  were  so  called  by  the 
adherents  of  the  present  emperor.  The 
phrase  in  bona  saetrire,  "  to  confiscate," 
is  repeated  again  in  Ann.  iv.  20,  "saevi- 
tum  tamen  in  bona." 

2.  aut  lez  inteatatJa  "If  they 
had  made  no  will,  their  property  went  to 
their  legal  heirs." 

3.  avaritiam  non  timerea.  "You 
need  not  (would  not)  fear  his  avarice." 
So  i.  10,  "palam  laudares ;  secreta  male 
audiebant."  It  is  the  potential  use  of  the 
conjunctive,  Madvig,  9  370. 

5.  strepentibua  ab  utroque  mari 
itineribus.  "The  roads  from  either 
sea,"  i.e.  the  Adriatic  and  the  Etruscan 
sea,  "  being  noisy  with  the  traffic." 

6.  exhauflti.  Suetonius,  Vit.  13,  says 
that  less  than  400,000  sesterces  (say 
,£4000)  was  never  spent  on  a  banquet. 

7.  vastabantur.  "  A\\  their  resources 
were  exhausted  ;  they  had  nothing  left." 

9.  vocabulum  Auffusti  differret, 
Caesaris  non  reolperet.  The  names 
had  been  alreadv  voted  to  him  by  the 
senate,  c.  55 ;  ne  subsequently,  when 
his  fortunes  were  on  the  decline,  accepted 
the  name  of  Caesar.  See  iii.  58,  "quin 
et  Caesarem  se  dici  voluit,  aspernatus 
antea." 

10.  pulsi  Italia  mathematici.  On 
the  repeated  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  soothsayers,  see  i.  22,  notes  on  lines  5 
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Italia  mathematici ;  cautum  severe  ne  equites  Romani  ludo  et 
arena  polluerentur.  Priores  id  principes  pecunia  et  saepius  vi 
perpulerant,  ac  pleraque  municipia  et  coloniae  aemulabantur 
corruptissimum  quemque  adulescentium  pretio  inlicere. 

63.  Sed  Vitellius  adventu  fratris  et  inrepentibus  domina- 
tionis  magistris  superbior  et  atrocior  occidi  Dolabellam  iussit, 
quem  in  coloniam  Aquinatem  sepositum  ab  Othone  rettulimus. 
Dolabella  audita  morte  Othonis  urbem  introierat  Id  ei 
Plancius  Varus  praetura  functus,  ex  intimis  Dolabellae  amicis,  5 
apud  Flavium  Sabinum  praefectum  urbis  obiecit,  tanquam 
rupta  custodia  ducem  se  victis  partibus  ostentasset:  addidit 
temptatam  cohortem,  quae  Ostiae  ageret ;  nec  ullis  tantorum 
criminum  probationibus  in  paenitentiam  versus  seram  veniam 
post  scelus  quaerebat  Cunctantem  super  tanta  re  Flavium  10 
Sabinum  Triaria  L.  Vitellii  uxor,  ultra  feminam  ferox,  terruit, 


and  8;  Ann.  ii.  32;  xii.  52,  "facta  et  de 
mathematicis  magisque  Italia  pellendis 
senatus  consulta.'  Suetonius  (Vit.  14) 
says  that  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
Italy  by  ist  Octobcr,  it  being  now  about 
the  middle  of  April  or  a  little  later.  A 
placard  was  issued  in  retaliation  by  the 
soothsayers  stating  that  by  that  date  Vitel- 
lius  Germanicus  would  be  no  more ;  the 
threat  was  not  quite  fulfilled. 

11.  ludo  et  arena.  By  the  gladia- 
torial  training  school,  and  by  appearing 
in  the  arena;  see  Juv.  Sat.  viil  199, 
Mayor's  note,  who  shows  that  to  go  to 
the  gladiatorial  school  and  to  take  part  in 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  was  the  lowest  de- 

irradation  a  Roman  could  reach.  See  also 
uv.  Sat.  xi.  20,  "sic  veniunt  ad  miscel- 
anea  ludi."  As  a  rule,  the ;  aristocracy 
of  Rome  was  more  ready  to  drive  in 
the  circus  than  to  fight  in  the  arena; 
hut  for  the  part  they  played  in  the 
gladiatorial  contests  and  the  attempts 
made  to  stop  it,  see  Ann.  xiv.  14,  and 
Juv.  Sat.  viii.  192-210. 

12.  id— perpulerant.  "Haddriven 
them  on  to  this."  So  iv.  42,  "  hoc  certe 
Nero  non  coegit,"  nnd  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  23, 
"ille  civis,  qui  id  cogit  omnes." 

13.  aemulabantur  lnlicere.  Aemu- 
lor  is  not  elsewhere  used  with  an  infinit- 
ive,  but  certabant  is  below,  iii.  61,  " 
centurias  turmasque  tradere  certabant. 

63.  I.  fratris,  i.e.  Lucius  Vitellius; 
for  his  conduct,  see  above,  c.  54.  do- 
minationie  magistris.  "  His  instructors 
in  tyranny." 


suas 
*> 


3.  rettulimus.  See  i.  88.  He  had 
been  banished  to  Aquinum,  in  Latium,  for 
no  crime,  but  because  he  bore  an  ancient 
name,  and  was  related  to  Galba. 

5.  Planoius  Varus.  It  appears  firom 
an  inscription  that  his  praenomen  wat 
Marcus,  and  that  he  was  subsequently, 
in  Vespasian's  reign,  proconsulof  Bithynia. 
As  Bithynia  was  a  senatorial  province,  it 
would  naturally  be  held  by  one  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  practor. 

6.  praefeotum  urbia.  For  the  his- 
tory  of  the  office,  see  Ann.  vi  11.  It 
was  first  made  a  permanent  office  by 
Tiberius  in  26  A.D.  As  the  praefectus 
urtris  was  responsible  for  the  good  order 
of  Rome  itself,  and  also  for  the  countrv 
round  to  a  distance  of  100  miles,  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Dolabella  would 
naturally  be  reported  to  him. 

8.  oohortem,  quae  Oetiae  ageret. 
This  was  the  I7th  cohort  of  Roman 
citizens,  i.  80. 

8.  neo  ullia — probationibua.  Nec 
hcTt=et  ftont  the  negative  belonging  to 
the  absolute  ablative,  the  et  connecting 
the  principal  verb  with  what  precedes ; 
"and  faihnc  to  advance  any  proofs  of 
such  grave  charges,  repenting  ot  what  he 
had  done,  he  sought,  when  his  own  crime 
had  rendered  it  too  late  (poet  scelus)  par- 
don  for  his  friend,  i.e.  Dolabella."  Some 
understand  venia  of  pardon  for  himself, 
but  seram  makes  tnis  unlikely.  He 
seems  not  in  any  way  to  have  risked  his 
own  neck  or  prospects  in  order  to  save 
his  friend. 
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ne  periculo  principis  famam  clementiae  adfectaret.  Sabinus 
suopte  ingenio  mitis,  ubi  formido  incessisset,  facilis  mutatu  et 
in  alieno  discrimine  sibi  pavens,  ne  adlevasse  videretur,  inpulit 

15  ruentem. 

64.  Igitur  Vitellius  metu  et  odio,  quod  Petroniam  uxorem 
eius  mox  Dolabella  in  matrimonium  accepisset,  vocatum  per 
epistulas  vitata  Flaminiae  viae  celebritate  devertere  Interamnam 
atque  ibi  interfici  iussit.  Longum  interfectori  visum  :  in  itinere 
5  ac  taberna  proiectum  humi  iugulavit,  magna  cum  invidia  novi 
principatus,  cuius  hoc  primum  specimen  noscebatur.  Et 
Triariae  licentiam  modestum  e  proximo  exemplum  onerabat, 
Galeria  imperatoris  uxor,  non  inmixta  tristibus  ;  et  pari  probi- 
tate  mater  Vitelliorum  Sextilia,  antiqui  moris.     Dixisse  quin 

10  etiam  ad  primas  iilii  sui  epistulas  ferebatur  non  Germanicum  a 
se,  sed  Vitellium  genitum.  Nec  ullis  postea  fortunae  inlecebris 
aut  ambitu  civitatis  in  gaudium  evicta  domus  suae  tantum  ad- 
versa  sensit. 


12.  ne  periculo— adfectaret.  "She 
warned  him  not  to  seek  to  gain  a  name 
for  clemency  at  the  cost  of  danger  to  the 
emperor."  For  this  use  of  terruit  tie, 
see  iii.  42,  "  ne  Galliam  temere  ingre- 
deretur  monendo  terruit."  . 

13.  inceasiaset.  "  Had  come  over 
him,  taken  possession  of  him,"  a  favourite 
word  of  Tacitus  to  express  the  appear- 
ance  or  change  of  feeling.  Ann.  lii.  26, 
H.  iii.  27,  etc.  For  facllifl  mutatu,  see 
Madvig,  §  412. 

14.  inpulit  ruentem.  "Gave  him  a 
push  towards  ruin."  So  Cic  Cluent. 
9  70,  "  praecipitantem  igitur  impellamus, 
inquit,  et  perditum  prosternamus."  He 
reported  the  accusation  to  Vitellius. 

64.  1.  Petroniam  uxorem  eius. 
She  was  his  first  wife^but  wassubsequently 
put  away  by  him.  She  is  descrioed  by 
Suetonius  as  filia  consularis  ;  her  father 
was  most  likely  P.  Petronius  Turpilianus, 
consul  suffectus  under  Tiberius,  19  a.d., 
and  proconsul  of  Asia  for  six  years  sub- 
sequentlv,  and  legatus  tro  praetore  of 
Syria ;  he  died  in  Claudius's  reign,  see 
Ann.  iii.  49.  She  was  thus  sister  to 
P.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  put  to  death 
by  Galba,  i.  6  and  37. 

3.    vltata     Flaminiae    vlae    cele- 

britate.   We  gather  from  Juv.  Sat.  i.  60, 

"dum   pervolat    axe    citato    Flaminiam 

puer  Automedon ; "  and  Mart.  Ep.  x.  6,  6, 

'  totaque  Flaminia  Roma  videnda  via," 


that  the  Via  Flaminia  was  the  favourite 
drive  out  of  Rome. 

3.  Interamnam.  Some  MSS.  read 
here  /ttteramnium  ;  it  is  now  Terni,  in 
Umbria. 

5.  novi  prindpatus.  "Of  the  new 
reign."  So  Ann.  i.  6,  "primum  facinus 
novi  principatus  fuit  Postumi  Agrippae 
caedes." 

7.  modestum  e  proximo  exemplum 
onerabat.  "  A  pattern  of  unassuming 
modesty  in  immediate  juxtaposition  threw 
into  stronger  relief."  For  o/terare  in  the 
sense  of  "  intensify,"  see  i.  8  and  iv. 
14.  non  inmixta  trietibus.  "Keep- 
ing  aloof  from  horrors."  Non  inmia 
tristibus  was  the  reading  of  M. ;  the 
emendation  is  due  to  Fr.  Gronovius. 
Pichena  suggested  tton  nimia  tristiotts. 

9.  Sextilia.  She  is  described  by  Sue- 
tonius,  Vit.  3,  as  "  probatissima  nec  igno- 
bilis  femina."  Tacitus  himself  says  of 
her  later  on,  iii.  67,  "paucis  ante  diebus 
opportuna  morte  excidium  domus  prae- 
venit,  nihil  principatu  assecuta  nisi  luc- 
tum  et  bonam  famam."  ad  epistulas. 
"  On  receipt  of  his  first  letters;"  so  below, 
iii.  56,  "ad  omnes  nuntios  trepidus." 

12.  aut  ambitu  civitatis  in  gaudium 
evicta.  "  Won  over  to  joy  by  this  in- 
terested  homage  of  the  state. "  Evicta 
is  a  favourite  word  with  Tacitus ;  we 
have  in  Ann.  xi.  37,  "  evicta  ad  misera- 


tionem. 
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65.  Digressum  a  Luguduno  Vitellium  Cluvius  Rufus  adse- 
quitur  omissa  Hispania,  laetitiam  et  gratulationem  yoltu  ferens, 
animo  anxius  et  petitum  se  criminationibus  gnarus.  Hilarius 
Caesaris  libertus  detulerat,  tanquam  audito  Vitellii  et  Othonis 
principatu  propriam  ipse  potentiam  et  possessionem  Hispani-  5 
arum  temptasset  coque  diplomatibus  nullum  principem  prae- 
scripsisset  et  interpretabatur  quaedam  ex  orationibus  eius  con- 
tumeliosa  in  Vitellium  et  pro  se  ipso  popularia.  Auctoritas 
Cluvii  praevaluit,  ut  puniri  ultro  libertum  suum  Vitellius  iuberet. 
Cluvius  comitatui  principis  adiectus,  non  adempta  Hispania,  10 
quam  rexit  absens  exemplo  L.  Arrunti.  Eum  Ti.  Caesar  ob 
metum,  Vitellius  Cluvium  nulla  formidine  retinebat  Non  idem 
Trebellio  Maximo  honos :  profugerat  Britannia  ob  iracundiam 
militum  ;  missus  est  in  locum  eius  Vettius  Bolanus  e  prae- 
sentibus.  15 

66.  Angebat  Vitellium  victarum  legionum  haudquaquam 
fractus  animus.  Sparsae  per  Italiam  et  victoribus  permixtae 
hostilia  loquebantur,  praecipua  quartadecimanorum  ferocia,  qui 
se  victos  abnuebant :  quippe  Bedriacensi  acie  vexillariis  tantum 


66.  3.  Hilarlus  Caesaris  libertus. 
Heraeus  suggests  that  he  was  probably 
procurator  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis — 
an  office  which  was  ordinarily  held  by 
liberti  Caesaris. 

4.  detulerat,  tanquam.  Tanquam 
gtves  the  substance  of  the  charge. 

6.  diplomatibus.  The  form  in 
tibus  of  a  Greek  word  is  rare,  Roby,  492. 
For  the  nature  of  these  diplomata,  see 
above,  c.  54,  note  on  line  5.  They  were 
headed  ordinarily  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  emperor,  under  whose  authority 
they  were  issued.  It  was  only  natural 
that  Cluvius  Rufus,  unwilling  to  commit 
himself  prematurely  to  either  of  the  two 
claimants  to  the  throne,  should  omit  the 
ordinary  formal  heading  in  issuing  the 
diplomaia;  the  omission  was  distorted 
by  Hilarius  into  a  proof  of  culpable 
ambition. 

7.  et  interpretabatur.  Et  has 
dropped  out  in  the  MSS.  owing  to  the  et 
ofthe  previousword.  Translate,  "  he  fur- 
ther  represented  certain  expressions  in  his 
speeches  as  intended  to  oring  Vitellius 
into  contempt  and  to  curry  favour  for  him- 
self."  Cluvius  is  the  logical,  though  not 
the  grammatical,  subject  of  the  sentence  ; 
hence  the  use  of  se  ipso  as  applying  to 
him. 

9.  puniri  ultro.    "  To  secure  not  only 


his  being  disbelieved,  but  his  punishment 
as  well.'? 

11.  exemplo  L.  Arrunti.  Tiberius 
kept  Arruntius  by  him  in  Rome,  Tacitus 
says,  though  with  a  slight  exaggeration, 
for  ten  years  after  he  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Spain,  Ann.  vi.  27. 

13.  Trebelllo  Maadmo.  For  his  en- 
forced  flight  from  Britain,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Roscius  Caelius  and  the 
mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  see  L  60 ;  Ag.  16. 

14.  Vettius  Bolanus.  He  retained 
the  command  for  the  next  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Petilius  Cerealis,  Ag.  17.  In  62  A.D. 
he  had  been  in  command  of  a  legion 
under  Corbulo,  in  Syria,  Ann.  xv.  3,  and 
was  consul  suffectus  in  67  or  68  A.D.  In 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  he  became  pro- 
consul  of  Asia.  Tacitus,  Ag.  16,  says  that 
while  in  command  in  Britain  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiers,  but  had  little  authoritv. 

66.  1.  angebat.  "Caused  anxiety 
to."  The  defeat  at  Bedriacum  had  been 
merely  nominal. 

3.  quartadecdmanorum.  Theyhad 
distinguished  themselves  by  suppressing 
the  revolt  in  Britain,  and  had  been 
singled  out  by  Nero  for  exceptional  ser- 
vice ;  hence  the  notion  of  defeat  was 
specially  distasteful  to  them.     See  ii.  11. 

4.  vexUlarns  tantum  puteis.    Ta- 
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5  pulsis  vires  legionis  non  adfuisse.  Remitti  eos  in  Britanniam, 
unde  a  Nerone  exciti  erant,  placuit  atque  interim  Batavorum 
cohortes  una  tendere  ob  veterem  adversus  quartadecimanos  dis- 
cordiam.  Nec  diu  in  tantis  armatorum  odiis  quies  fuit 
Augustae   Taurinorum    dum    opificem    quendam    Batavus   ut 

10  fraudatorem  insectatur,  legionarius  ut  hospitem  tuetur,  sui  cuique 
commiiitones  adgregati  a  conviciis  ad  caedem  transiere.  Et  proe- 
iium  atrox  arsisset,  ni  duae  praetoriae  cohortes  causam  quarta- 
decimanorum  secutae  his  fiduciam  et  metum  Batavis  fecissent 
Quos  Vitellius  agmini  suo  iungi  ut  fidos,  legionem  Grais  Alpi- 

15  bus  traductam  eo  flexu  itineris  ire  iubet,  quo  Viennam  vitarent : 
namque  et  Viennenses  timebantur.  Nocte,  qua  proficiscebatur 
legio,  relictis  passim  ignibus  pars  Taurinae  coloniae  ambusta, 
quod  damnum,  ut  pieraque  beiii  mala,  maioribus  aliarum  urbium 
cladibus  obliteratum.     Quartadecimani  postquam  Alpibus  de- 

20  gressi  sunt,  seditiosissimus  quisque  signa  Viennam  ferebant : 
consensu  meiiorum  conpressi  et  legio  in  Britanniam  transvecta. 
67.  Proximus  Vitellio  e  praetoriis  cohortibus  metus  erat 
Separati  primum,  deinde  addito  honestae  missionis  lenimento 
arma  ad  tribunos  suos  deferebant,  donec  motum  a  Vespasiano 
bellum  crebresceret :  tum  resumpta  militia  robur  Flavianarum 
5  partium  fuere.     Prima  classicorum  legio  in  Hispaniam  missa, 


citus  had  not  previously  mentioned  ex- 
pressly  that  this  was  so ;  still  his  language 
lmplies  it ;  see  c.  43,  note  on  line  8. 

6.  unde  a  Nerone  exdti  erant. 
See  c  27,  note  on  line  9. 

7.  ob  veterem — dlsoordiam.  For 
the  previous  history  of  this,  see  i.  59  and 
64,  ii.  27. 

12.  arsiBset.  Exarsisset  is  Heraeus's 
correction  for  arsisset  of  M.  Orelli,  how- 
ever,  quotes  in  defence  of  the  reading  of 
M.  "arsisset  bello  provincia,"  Ann.  xii. 
54 ;  also  Ann.  iv.  40,  "  quas  longe  acrius 
arsuras." 

14.  Quoe,  i.e.  the  Batavians. 

14.  legionem — vitarent.  The  road 
led  from  Aosta  by  the  valley  of  the  Duria 
(Dora  Baltia)  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 
When  it  has  crossed  the  pass,  it  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Isere,  and  descends  that 
till  it  reaches  Montmeillan.  Ilere  the 
road  divides ;  one  route  runs  south-west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienne ;  the  other 
takes  a  north-west  direction  till  it  passes 
Chamblry  and  reaches  the  lake  of  Bour- 
get ;  thence  it  strikes  across  into  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  and  so  reaches  Lyons.     1 1 


was  this  second  and  more  drcuUous 
route  which  the  legion  was  directed  to 
take  in  order  to  avoid  Vienne. 

16.  Vlennensee  ttmebantnr.  They 
had  been  brought  into  great  danger  from 
Valens's  soldiery  on  its  southward  march. 
See  i.  65,  66.    . 

19.  obliteratum.  This  U  a  word 
hardly  to  be  found  in  Cicero;  in  Livy 
there  are  instances  of  it ;  it  is  common  in 
Tacitus,  H.  i.  55 ;  Ann.  i.  «Ji,  etc.  fere- 
bant.  "Wereforcarrying.  * 

67.  1.  e  praetorlia  oohortibus. 
These  had  formed  the  main  strength  of 
Otho's  army. 

.  2.  eeparati  prlmum.  Not  the  00- 
horts,  but  the  individual  men  belonging 
to  them. 

2.  lenimento.  Dio  says  (lv.  23)  thmt 
under  Augustus  the  praetorians,  when  dis- 
chargcd,  received  5000  drachmas,  legion- 
ary  soldiers  3000. 

3.  arma.  Antonius,  referring  to  this 
disarmament,  says  iii.  24,  "illic  (i.e.  in 
the  enemy's  hands)  signa  armaque  vestra 
sunt." 

5.  prlma  olaasioorum  leffio.    See  L 
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ut  pace  et  otio  mitesceret ;  undecima  ac  septima  suis  hibernis 
redditae ;  tertiadecimani  struere  amphitheatra  missi.  Nam 
Caecina  Cremonae,  Valens  Bononiae  spectaculum  gladiatorum 
edere  parabant,  numquam  ita  ad  curas  intento  Vitellio,  ut  volup- 
tatum  oblivisceretur. 

68.  Et  /tas  quidem  partes  modeste  distraxerat :  apud 
victores  orta  seditio  ludicro  initio,  ni  numerus  caesorum  invidiam 
belli  traxisset  Discubuerat  Vitellius  Ticini  adhibito  ad  epulas 
Verginio.  Legati  tribunique  ex  moribus  imperatorum  severita- 
tem  aemulantur  vel  tempestivis  conviviis  gaudent ;  proinde  miles  5 
intentus  aut  licenter  agit  Apud  Vitellium  omnia  indisposita, 
temulenta,  pervigiliis  ac  bacchanalibus  quam  disciplinae  et 
castris  propiora.  Igitur  duobus  militibus,  altero  legionis 
quintae,  altero  e  Gallis  auxiliaribus,  per  lasciviam  ad  certamen 
luctandi  accensis,   postquam  legionarius  prociderat,  insultante  10 


69 ;  it  had  fought  bravely  at  Bedriacum. 
See  c  43. 

6.  undedma  ao  septlma  aula  hi- 
bernls  reddltae.  The  first  to  Dalmatia, 
see  iii.  50 ;  the  second,  the  Septima  Gal- 
biana,  to  Pannonia,  see  ii.  86.  tertla- 
decdmanl.  They,  like  the  last,  had  come 
out  of  Pannonia,  ii.  11.  The  work  to 
which  they  were  now  set  made  them 
specially  bitter  against  Vitellius. 

9.  ad  curae  lntento.  Ad  with  in- 
tentus  occurs  again  and  in  a  somewhat 
similar  connection,  Ann.  iv.  67,  "  intentus 
olim  publicas  ad  curas." 

68.  1.  et  hae  quldem  partes 
modeste  dlstraxerat.  "  Thus  he  had 
quietly  broken  up  the  conquered  faction." 
M.  reads  et  quidetn;  Haase  suggests  victas; 
Meiser  has.  The  et  quidem  could  hardly 
stand  alone ;  they  serve  to  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  conquered  with  that  of 
the  conquerors. 

2.  ni  numerus  caesorum  invidiam 
beUi  traxisset.  Ni  is  waniing  in  M., 
which  also  reads  bello ;  Meiser  corrects 
ihis  into  belli;  Doderlein  proposes  in- 
vidiam  Vitellio  auxisset.  Ritter  considers 
that  a  whole  line  has  dropped  out  to  this 
cffect,  "  ludicro  initio,  neque  digna  me- 
moratu  nisi  numerus  caesorum."  Ritter's 
change  seems  hardly  needful ;  the  cause 
of  the  strife  was  ludicrous  enough ;  its 
issue  made  laughter  impossible.  There 
is  an  ellipse  to  supply,  "and  it  would 
have  been  ludicrous  had  not,"  etc.  Meiser 
is  probably  right  in  considering  that  there 
is  an  antithesis  between  seditto  and  belii; 


what  was  a  mere  outbreak  assumed  almost 
the  dimensions  of  a  war  in  the  slaughter 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Ruperti  would 
omit  the  words  nisi  numerus,  etc.  alto- 
gether. 

3.  Tiolni.  To  which  place  he  had 
gone  after  leaving  Turin.  Ticinum  is 
now  Pavia. 

5.  tempeetivia  oonviviis.  If  the 
Romans  wanted  to  celebrate  a  special 
feast  they  began  early,  instead  of  keeping 
it  up  late ;  hence  tempestivis  convtviis, 
"banquets  which  broke  into  the  work- 
ing  day." 

5.  proinde  mUes  intentus  aut 
Uoenter  agit.  There  is  the  usual  doubt 
here  wbether  perinde  or  proinde  shouid 
be  read.  For  the  use  of  agere  with 
an  adjective,  see  Ag.  5,  "simulque  et 
anxius  et  intentus  a^ere."  This  use 
of  d^rnp  with  an  adjective  is  frequent  in 
Tacitus. 

7.  perviffUiis.  These  "vigiU"  had 
originally  a  religious  purpose,  see  Ann. 
xv.  44 ;  but  they  had  Deen  perverted  by 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  and  are  here 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt  nearly  equiva- 
lent  to  Bacchanalia.  propiora  for  simi" 
liora,  as  in  Ann.  i.  24,  "contumaciae 
propiores." 

8.  legionis  quintae.  This  legion, 
regularly  stationed  in  Lower  Germany, 
formed  part  of  Valens's  force  and  had 
distinguished  itself  at  Bedriacum.  in 
studia  diduotis.  "Taking  opposite 
sides ;"  so  below,  iv.  6,  "ea  ultro  senatum 
in  studia  diduxerat." 
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Gallo  et  iis  qui  ad  spectandum  convenerant  in  studia  diductis, 
erupere  legionarii  in  perniciem  auxiliorum  ac  duae  cohortes 
interfectae.  Remedium  tumultus  fuit  alius  tumultus.  Pulvis 
procul  et  arma  aspiciebantur :  conclamatum  repente  quartam 

15  decimam  legionem  verso  itinere  ad  proelium  venire ;  sed  erant 
agminis  coactores :  agniti  dempsere  sollicitudinem.  Interim 
Verginii  servus  forte  obvius  ut  percussor  Vitellii  insimulatur,  et 
ruebat  ad  convivium  miles  mortem  Verginii  exposcens.  Ne 
Vitellius  quidem,  quanquam  ad  omnes  suspiciones  pavidus,  de 

20  innocentia  eius  dubitavit :  aegre  tamen  cohibiti  qui  exitium 
consularis  et  quondam  ducis  sui  flagitabant  Nec  quemquam 
saepius  quam  Verginium  omnis  seditio  infestavit :  manebat  ad- 
miratio  viri  et  fama,  set  oderant  ut  fastiditi. 

69.  Postero  die  Vitellius,  senatus  legatione  quam  ibi 
opperiri  iusserat  audita,  transgressus  in  castra  ultro  pietatem 
militum  conlaudavit,  frementibus  auxiliis  tantum  inpunitatis 
atque  arrogantiae  legionariis  accessisse.  Batavorum  cohortes, 
5  ne  quid  truculentius  auderent.in  Germaniam  remissae,  principium 
interno  simul  externoque  bello  parantibus  fatis.  Reddita  civi- 
tatibus  Gallorum  auxilia,  irigens  numerus  et  prima  statim  defec- 
tione  inter  inania  belli  adsumptus.     Ceterum  ut  largitionibus 


12.  duae  oohortea,  i.e.  a  thousand 
men,  or  thereabouts. 

13.  tumultus.  Cicero  (Phil.  viii.  3) 
says  that  tumultus  differs  from  btllum  in 
that  it  is  war  accompanied  by  panic. 

14.  quartam  deoimam  leerlonem, 
which  was  now  on  its  march  to  Britain. 

16.  affmlnia  coactores.  The  rear 
guard  of  the  Vitellians,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  and  urge  on  all  stragglers. 

1 7.  Verffinil  servus.  For  the  previous 
history  of  Verginius,  see  i.  8,  52,  77  ;  ii. 

5.  49.  51. 
19.  Quanquam — pavidus.     Tacitus 

often    uses   qucunquam   with   an   adjec- 

tive,  e.g.   Ag.  1,  "  o^uamquam  incuriosa 

suorum;"  in  Cicero  lt  is  always  quamvis 

which  is  so  used,  Madvig,  §  443  a. 

21.  quondam.  At  the  time  when  he 
put  down  the  revolt  of  Vindex. 

23.  ut  fastiditi.  He  had  rejected  their 
offer  on  two  occasions,  i.  8,  52 ;  ii.  49,  51, 
when  they  had  tendered  him  the  crown. 

60.  1.  eenatua  legatione.  The  one 
mentioned  in  c.  55,  "  missa  legatio  quae 
gaudio  fungeretur. 

2.  ultro  pietatem  mUltum  con- 
laudavit.     He  did  not  confine  himself 


to  not  blaming  them,  but  went  on  to 
praise  them  for  their  attachment  to  him- 
self;  so  Otho  had  done  under  similar 
circumstances,  i.  83. 

3.  tantum — acce&Bisse.  "Thatsuch 
an  additional  impulse  (as  was  implied  in 
his  encouragement  of  it)  had  been  given  to 
the  impunity  and  arrogance  of  the  legion- 
aries." 

6.  interno  simul  externoque  beilo. 
The  outbreak  of  Civilis  embraced  on  the 
one  side  the  allies  and  even  the  legions  of 
Rome  itself,  on  the  other  the  Germans 
who  flocked  to  his  standard ;  so  Tacitus 
says  of  the  forces  besieging  Vetera,  iv.  22, 
"  mixta  belli  civilis  externique  facie  ob- 
stupefecerant  obsessos."  For  the  part 
the  Batavians  played  in  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  see  iv.  13-15,  and  Introd.  vii. 

8.  inter  inania  belli  adsumptus. 
"  Taken  in  as  part  of  the  empty  parade  of 
war."  They  were  worthless  as  soldiers,  and 
only  served  to  make  his  force  look  more 
formidable  by  adding  to  its  numbers. 
With  the  phrase  inania  belli  we  may 
compare  Aristot.  Ethics  iii.  8,  6,  boKti 
yap  eZvot  xoXXd  K€va  rov  woXtfiov  A  /*<£• 
Aurra  jvyeutp&Kaaiv  o&rot. 
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adfectae  iam  imperii  opes  sufficerent,  amputari  legionum  auxi- 
liorumque  numeros  iubet  vetitis  supplementis :  et  promiscae  10 
missiones  offerebantur.  Exitiabile  id  rei  publicae,  ingratum 
militi,  cui  eadem  munia  inter  paucos  periculaque  ac  labor  cre- 
brius  redibant  Et  vires  luxu  corrumpebantur  contra  veterem 
disciplinam  et  instituta  maiorum,  apud  quos  virtute  quam 
pecunia  res  Romana  melius  stetit  15 

70.  Inde  Vitellius  Cremonam  flexit  et  spectato  munere 
Caecinae  insistere  Bedriacensibus  campis  ac  vestigia  recentis 
victoriae  lustrare  oculis  concupivit  Foedum  atque  atrox  spec- 
taculum  intra  quadragensimum  pugnae  diem :  lacera  corpora, 
trunci  artus,  putres  viybrum  equorumque  formae,  infecta  tabo  5 
humus,  protritis  arboribus  ac  frugibus  dira  vastitas.  Nec  minus 
inhumana  pars  viae,  quam  Cremonenses  lauru  rosaque  constra- 
verant,  extructis  altaribus  caesisque  victimis  regium  in  morem  ; 
quae  laeta  in  praesens  mox  perniciem  ipsis  fecere.  Aderant 
Valens  et  Caecina  monstrabantque  pugnae  locos :  hinc  inrupesse  10 
legionum  agmen,  hinc  equites  coortos,  inde  circumfusas  auxilio- 
rum  manus.  Iam  tribuni  praefectique,  sua  quisque  facta 
extollentes,   falsa   vera   aut   maiora    vero    miscebant     Volgus 


9.  amputari — numeros  iubet.  "He 
commands  the  cadres  to  be  depleted." 
The  skeletons  of  the  legions,  their  cohorts 
and  companies,  were  left  untouched,  but 
each  subdivision  was  allowed  to  drop  far 
below  its  nominal  strength. 

14.  apud  quos — mellua  atetit.  "  In 
whose  day  the  Roman  power  stood  on  a 
secure  foundation,  resting  as  it  did  not  on 
money,  but  on  valour. "  For  this  sense  of 
stare,  see  Ann.  vi.  30,  "  magis  fama  quam 
vi  stare  res  suas  ;  "  Liv.  iv.  40,  "  qua  una 
hoc  bello  respublica  stetit." 

70.  1.  lnde — Oremonam  flexit.  In- 
det  from  Ticinum.  Cremona  did  not  lie 
on  the  direct  road.the  AemilianWaylead- 
ing  from  Ticinum  to  Bologna,  but  on  the 
Postumian  road  and  a  good  wav  to  the 
east ;  hence  the  use  ofjtexit.  This  word 
is  used  in  a  neuter  sense  by  Livy  and 
Vergil,  as  well  as  by  Tacitus.     See  Ann. 

*•  34. 
1.  munere  Caecinae.     The  gladia- 

torial  show  instituted  by  Caecina.    Gladi- 

atorial  shows  of  this  kind  were  derived 

from   the   funeral  games  by  which  the 

obsequies  of  dead  heroes  were  celebrated. 

They,  perhaps,  also  partook  of  the  nature 

of  human  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  those 

who  had  fallen. 


4.  intra  quadrag enaimum  pugnae 
diem.  "As  not  quite  forty  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  battle"=f*/ni  quadra- 
gestmum  diem  post  pugnam,  like  Ann. 
1.  62,  "  sextum  post  cladis  annum."  The 
date  of  this  visit  to  the  battle -field  must 
have  been  between  May  20th  and  25th, 
the  battle  having  been  fought  on  April 
I5th.  The  interval  was  just  long  enough 
to  allow  of  all  the  horrors  which  Tacitus 
describes. 

7.  inhnmana.  "Revolting."  roaaque 
is  Doderlein's  correction  of  rosasaut  of  M. 
Rosa  must  be  a  collective  as  in  Hor.  Od. 
i.  5, 1,  "multa  in  rosa;"  Verg.  Aen.  xii. 
68,  "mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa  |  alba 
rosa." 

8.  regium  in  morem.  "  As  to  greet 
some  Asiatic  despot. "  The  editors  quote 
Justin.  xxiv.  3, .  "  Arsinoe,  praegressa 
virum,  diem  festum  urbi  indicit,  domos, 
templa  caeteraque  omnia  exornari  iubet, 
aras  ubique  hostiasque  disponi." 

9.  mox  perniciem  ipeda  fecere.  As 
is  detailed  below  in  iii.  32,  etc. 

12.  tribuni  praefectique.  The  offi- 
cers  of  the  legions  and  of  the  auxiliary 
troops. 

13.  miacebant.  "Mixed  up,"  i.e.  "re- 
lated  a  mixture  of." 
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quoque  militum  clamore  et  gaudio  deflectere  via,  spatia  certami- 
15  num  recognoscere,  aggerem  armorum,  strues  corporum  intueri 
mirari;  et  erant  quos  varia  sors  rerum  lacrimaeque  et  miseri- 
cordia  subiret  At  non  Vitellius  flexit  oculos  nec  tot  milia 
insepultorum  civium  exhorruit :  laetus  ultro  et  tam  propinquae 
sortis  ignarus  instaurabat  sacrum  dis  locL 

71.  Exin  Bononiae  a  Fabio  Valente  giadiatorum  spectacu- 
lum  editur,  advecto  ex  urbe  cultu.  Quantoque  magis  propin- 
quabat,  tanto  corruptius  iter  inmixtis  histrionibus  et  spadonum 
gregibus  et  cetero  Neronianae  aulae  ingenio.  Namque  et 
5  Neronem  ipsum  Vitellius  admiratione  celebrabat,  sectari  can- 
tantem  solitus,  non  necessitate,  qua  honestissimus  quisque,  sed 
luxu  et  saginae  mancipatus  emptusque.  Ut  Valenti  et 
Caecinae    vacuos    honoris    menses    aperiret,    coartati    aliorum 


14.  apatla  oertaminum  reoognoa- 
"  To  make  oat  the  distances  the 

coaflicts  spread  over."  So  in  Ag.  6, 
"electus  a  Galba  ad  dona  templorum 
recognoscenda." 

15.  iggoem  armoTum.  It  was  the 
custom  ofthe  Roman  soldiers,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greeks,  to  collect  the  arms  of  the 
conquered  into  a  kind  of  trophy.  See 
Ann.  ii.  18,  "struxit  ajggerem  et  in 
modum  tropaeorum  arma  lmposuit." 

15.  mtuerl  mlrarL  "Togaxeawe- 
stntck  on/'  Two  verbs  of  cognate  mean- 
ing  are  constantly  coupled  together  by 
asyndeton  in  Latin,  e.g.  iii.  11,  "ille 
unus  ambiri  coli." 

16.  quoa  varia  aors  rerum  lacrimae- 
Que  et  miaerioordla  aubiret.  The  two 
nominatives  are,  by  a  kind  of  zeugma, 
coupled  with  the  same  verb  in  somewhat 
diflferent  senses.  Varia  sors  subiret,  "  the 
thoughtof  the  changesof  fortune  came  into 
their  minds,"  as  in  Ov.  Trist.  i.  3,  i, 
"cum  subit  illius  tristissima  noctis  imago; " 
while  lacrimaeqtte  et  misericordia  subi- 
ret  (the  two  to  be  taken  closely  together) 
means,  "pity  expressing  itself  in  tears 
overcame  them."  Subire  is  used  in  this 
second  instance  as  in  II.  i.  30,  "credo  et 
rei  publicae  curam  subisse. 

17.  flezit  oouloa.  "Turned  his  eyes 
from  the  sight."  laetua  ultro  has  the 
*ense  of  "going  so  far  as  to  be  glad." 
Suetonius  tells  us  a  number  of  discredit- 
able  stories  as  to  the  terms  in  which 
Vitellius  expressed  his  joy.  These  Tacitus 
has  suppressed,  either  because  he  con- 
sidered  them  fictitious,  or  else  as  un- 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  history. 


71.  1.  exin,  as  in  iv.  25— "afterthat" 

2.  cultu.  "  Thc  apparatus"  or 
"  phmt,"  induding  the  gladiators  them- 
selves.     propinquaoat,  sc  ad  urbcwt. 

3.  oorrupthia  iter.  "Hismarchwas 
more  dissolute  in  its  luxury." 

4.  ingenlo  =  "  the  talent ; "  others 
translate,  "the  style  or  characteris- 
tics." 

5.  admiratioxie  oelebrabat.  "Used 
to  make  an  open  display  of  his  admira- 
tion  for  Nero. 

7.  luxu  et  aaginae  manclpatua 
emptuaque.  Either  "enslaved  to  luxury 
and  gluttony  and  so  bought  up"  by 
Nero.  Others  (reading  et  sagina)  trans- 
late  it  "  Nero's  slave  and  vassal  for  (or 
through)  his  luxury  and  gluttony."  The 
first  is  to  be  preferred.  For  luxu  as  a 
dative,  see  Ann.  i.  10  and  iii.  30.  Sagina 
literally  means  "stuffing,"  Juv.  Sat.  iv. 
67  ;  Tac  H.  i.  62. 

8.  ooartati  aliorum  oonaulatua. 
It  would  seem  from  i.  77  that  Caelius 
and  Flavius  Sabinus  were  to  have  had 
consulships  from  May  to  August,  Anto- 
ninus  and  Celsus  from  September  to  De- 
cember ;  but  Olho  first,  and  then  Vitellius, 
cut  short  the  term  of  the  two  Sabini, 
giving  them  only  May  and  Tune,  while 
Antoninus  and  Celsus  held  office  for 
July  and  August.  In  this  way,  room  was 
made  for  Caecina  and  Valens  in  Septem- 
l>er  and  October.  Kosius  Regulus  was 
elected  into  Caecina's  place  for  a  single 
day,  October  31  (iii.  37),  while  the  two 
last  months  of  the  year  were  assigned  to 
Caecilius  Simplex  and  Quintius  Atticus  ; 
see  iii.  68,  73. 
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consulatus,  dissimulatus  Marci  Macri  tanquam  Othonianarum 
partium  ducis ;  et  Valerium  Marinum  destinatum  a  Galba  10 
consulem  distulit,  nulla  offensa,  sed  mitem  et  iniuriam  signiter 
laturum  ;  Pedanius  Costa  omittitur,  ingratus  principi  ut  adversus 
Neronem  ausus  et  Vcrginii  extimulator,  sed  alias  protulit 
causas  ;  actaeque  insuper  Vitellio  gratiae  consuetudine  servitii. 

72.  Non  ultra  paucos  dies  quanquam  acribus  initiis  coep- 
tum  mendacium  valuit  Extiterat  quidam  Scribonianum  se 
Camerinum  ferens,  Neronianorum  temporum  metu  in  Histria 
occultatum,  quod  illic  clientelae  et  agri  veterum  Crassorum  ac 
nominis  favor  manebat.  Igitur  deterrimo  quoque  in  argumen-  5 
tum  fabulae  assumpto  volgus  credulum  et  quidam  militum 
errore  veri  scu  turbarum  studio  certatim  adgregabantur,  cum 
pertractus  ad  Vitellium  interrogatusque,  quisnam  mortalium 
esset  Postquam  nulla  dictis  fides  et  a  domino  noscebatur  con- 
dicione  fugitivus  nomine  Geta,  sumptum  de  eo  supplicium  in  10 
servilem  modum. 

73.  Vix  credibile  memoratu  est,  quantum  superbiae  socor- 
diaeque  Vitellio  adoleverit,  postquam  speculatores  e  Syria 
Iudaeaque  adactum  in  vcrba  eius  Orlentem  nuntiavere.     Nam 


9.  oonsulatus  diselmulatufi  Maroi 
Macri  tanquam.  "  Macer's  consulship 
was  ignored  because  he  was."  Dis- 
simulaiusy  it  was  pretended  it  was  not 
there.  There  had  been  no  previous 
mention  of  this  consulship  of  Macer's ; 
Otho  must  have  intended  it,  when  he 
reduced  the  length  of  the  other  consul- 
ships.  So,  again,  Valerius  Marinus's 
consulship  was  not  mentioned  either. 
distulit.  "  He  put  it  ofT  to  the  next 
year,"  allowing  others  to  take  his  place. 

12.  Pedanlus  Costa  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere.  He  and  Valerius  Marinus 
were  superseded  by  Caecilius  Simplex 
and  Quintius  Atticus. 

13.  ausus.  Audere  is  used  absolutely 
as  here,  v.  1 1 ;  Ann.  iv.  59. 

14.  actaeque  insuper  gratiae.  The 
thanks  seem  to  have  been  returned  by 
those  who  were  passed  over,  as  well  as 
by  those  appointed,  see  Ag.  42. 

72.  2.  Scribonianum  Camerinum. 
Dio  relates  (lxiii.  18)  that  Helius,  Nero's 
freedman,  put  to  death,  during  the  em- 
peror's  tour  in  Greece,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens,  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  together 
with  his  son ;  it  was  a  son  of  this  Came- 
rinus  that  Geta  seems  to  have  represented 
himself  to  be,  pretending  that  he  had 


escaped  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and 
had  afterwaxds  taken  refuge  in  Histria. 

4.  veterum  Crassorum.  The  Scri- 
boniani  were  a  family  of  the  Crassi ;  it 
seems  probable  that  Camerinus  inherited 
his  name  of  Scribonianus  from  his  mother, 
who  was  a  Scribonia.  He  was  in  this 
way  most  likely  connected  with  Galba's 
adopted  son. 

5.  in  arfjrumentum  fabulae  as- 
sumpto.  • '  Being  in vited  to  take  his  part 
in  the  comedy."  Argumentumfabulae  is 
the  technical  name  for  the  plot  of  a  plav. 

7.  errore  verL  "Through  mistak- 
ing  the  tnith."  Veri  is  an  obiective 
genitive,  Madvig,  §  283.  The  objective 
genitive  is  used  after  substantives  which 
express  the  action  of  a  verb. 

10.  in  servilem  modum,  i.e.  he 
was  tortured  and  crucified.  There  was 
a  place  called  Sessorium  in  the  Campus 
Esquilinus,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
set  apart  for  the  punishment  of  slaves. 
See  Nipperdey,  Ann.  ii.  32,  xv.  60. 

78.  2.  speculatores.  On  these,  see 
i.  24,  note  on  line  9.  The  despatches 
were  brought  from  Mucianus,  wno  was 
in  command  in  Syria,  and  Vespasian  in 
command  in  Judaea. 

3.  nam  etsi  —  tamen.    The  ablative 
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etsi  vagis   adhuc   et   incertis   auctoribus,  erat   tamen    in    ore 
5  famaque  Vespasianus  ac  plerumque  ad  nomen  eius  Vitellius 
excitabatur ;  tum  ipse  exercitusque,  ut  nullo  aemulo,  saevitia 
libidine  raptu  in  extemos  mores  proruperant 

74.  At  Vespasianus  bellum  armaque  et  procul  vel  iuxta  sitas 
vires  circumspectabat  Miles  ipsi  adeo  paratus,  ut  praeeuntem 
sacramentum  et  fausta  Vitellio  omnia  precantem  per  silentium 
audierint ;  Muciani  animus  nec  Vespasiano  alienus  et  in  Titum 
5  pronior  ;  praefectus  Aegypti  Ti.  Alexander  consilia  sociaverat ; 
tertiam  legionem,quod  e  Syria  in  Moesiam  transisset,suam  nume- 
rabat ;  ceterae  lllyrici  legiones  secuturae  sperabantur ;  namque 
omnis  exercitus  flammaverat  adrogantia  venientium  a  Viteilio 
militum,  quod  truces  corpore,  horridi  sermone  ceteros  ut  inpares 
10  inridebant  Sed  in'  tanta  moie  belli  plerumque  cunctatio ;  et 
Vespasianus  modo  in  spem  erectus,  aiiquando  adversa  reputa- 
bat :  quis  iiie  dies  foret,  quo  sexaginta  aetatis  annos  et  duos 


absolute  is  concessive  in  sense»  "  for 
thoagh  the  rumoars  were  as  yet  but 
vague  and  uncertain,  yet" 

5.  plerumque.  "Often,"  "  again  and 
again."  excitabatur.  "  Was  awaked 
from  his  torpor."  For  ad  nomen  eius, 
see  above,  c.  64,  "  ad  primas  epistulas ; " 
Ann.  xiv.  57,  "erectas  Gallias  aa  nomen." 

7.  ln  externoe  moree  proruperant. 
The  plaperfect  expresses  that  the  result 
at  once  took  place  (see  ii.  5,  note  on  line 
13),  and  was  tully  and  completely  carried 
out.  The  Romans  looked  with  contempt 
and  dtsgust  on  those  Asiatic  lusts  and 
cruelties  which  they  were  only  too  rapidly 
learning  to  imitate.  Juvenal  constantly 
gives  expression  to  this  feeling,  see  Sat. 
lii.  60-65. 

74.  2.  ctrcumspectabat.  Notice 
the  force  of  the  frequentative  form  to 
express  his  anxiously  repeated  considera- 
tion  ;  on  the  use  of  circumsptcto>  see  ii.  6, 
note  on  line  14. 

3.  fausta  VlteUio  omnla  precan- 
tem.  Fausta  omnia  prtcari  was  a  regular 
formula.  See  Liv.  xxiv.  16,  "cum 
bona  omnia  populo  Romano  Gracchoque 
ipsi  precarentur."  The  reading  omnia 
U,  thercfore,  to  be  preferred  to  Lipsius's 
reading,  omina. 

4.  in  Titum  pronlor.  See  above,  c. 
5.  For  the  combination  of  particles, 
nec — €tt  see  Madvig,  §  458  c ;  the  second 
clause  expresses  an  advance  upon  the 
first. 

5.  praefectus  Aegypti.    This  is  the 


regular  title  of  the  Roman  knight,  often 
an  imperial  freedman,  who  governed 
Egypt  He  had  two  legions  under  his 
command.  For  Tiberiufl  Alexander, 
see  L  1 1,  second  note  on  line  5. 

6.  tertiam  legionem —  euam  nu- 
merabat.  The  3d  legion  had  been  al- 
ready  mentioned  as  distinguishing  itself 
by  defeating  the  Sarmatae,  who  had  made 
a  raid  into  Moesia,  L  79.  Suetonios, 
Vesp.  6,  tells  us  that  it  was  only  at  the 
dose  of  Nero's  reign,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  civil  war,  that  the  3d  was 
transferred  from  Syria  to  Moesia.  Mucia- 
nus's  hopes  were  not  disappointed ;  it  was 
the  first  to  declare  for  Vespasian,  see  c.  85. 

7.  seouturae  Bperabantur.  This 
personal  form  of  expression  was  gradually 
extended  by  later  writers,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  earlier  impersonal  form  ; 
originally  it  was  restricted  to  verbs  sig- 
nifying  to  say  or  think,  Madvig,  §  400 
c.  The  Illyrican  legions  at  this  time 
amounted  to  six,  as  the  14O1,  after  the 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  had  returned  to 
Britain. 

9.  truoea  oorpore,  horridi  ser- 
mone.  They  had  been  mainly  recruited 
in  Eastern  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  so 
were  rugged  and  uncouth. 

10.  in  tanta  mole  belli.  "Whenwar 
is  on  such  a  scale." 

12.  quo  sexaffinta  aetatis  annos. 
He  was  born,  according  to  Suet.  Vesp. 
2,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  five  years 
before  Augustus  died,  i.e.  in  9  a.  d.  Piche- 
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filios  iuvenes  bello  permitteret?  Esse  privatis  cogitationibus 
progressum,  et  prout  velint,  plus  minusve  sumi  ex  fortuna : 
imperium  cupientibus  nihil  medium  inter  summa  aut  praecipitia.  15 

7  5.  Versabatur  ante  oculos  Germanici  exercitus  robur,  notum 
viro  militari :  suas  legiones  civili  bello  inexpertas,  Vitellii  vic- 
trices,  et  apud  victos  plus  querimoniarum  quam  virium.  Fluxam 
per  discordias  militum  iidem  et  periculum  ex  singulis :  quid 
enim  profuturas  cohortes  alasque,  si  unus  alterque  praesenti  5 
facinore  paratum  ex  diverso  praemium  petat?  Sic  Scribonia- 
num  sub  Claudio  interfectum,  sic  percussorem  eius  Volaginium 
e  gregario  ad  summa  militiae  provectum  ;  facilius  universos 
inpelli  quam  singulos  vitari. 

76.  His  pavoribus  nutantem  et  alii  legati  amicique  iirmabant 
et  Mucianus  post  multos  secretosque  sermones  iam  etcoram  ita 
locutus  :  "omnes,  qui  magnarum  rerum  consilia  suscipiunt,  aesti- 


na  proposes,  as  a  correction,  sexagesimo 
aetatis  anno  etc,  but  Tacitus  probably 
preferred  the  more  unusual  turn  of  phrase. 

13.  esse — profrressum.  "  Private 
plans  can  grow  and  shape  themselves." 
There  is  no  need  with  Heraeus  and 
Halm  to  insert  esse  regressum.  "  The 
man,"  he  means,  "in  private  affairs  is 
not  committed  from  the  outset ;  when 
empire  is  the  prize  there  is  no  alternative 
between  success  and  utter  ruin." 

76.  1.  versabatur.  For  this  account 
of  Vespasian's  thoughts  and  feelings, 
Tacitus  is,  of  course,  mdebted  to  his  own 
imagination  and  his  view  of  the  proba- 
bilities  of  the  case. 

1.  notum  vlro  militari.  Vespasian 
had  himself  in  early  youth  served  in 
Gennany,  at  first  in  a  subordinate,  after- 
wards  in  a  higher  position,  Suet.  Vesp.  4. 

2.  cdvili  beUo  inexpertae.  Tacitus 
uses  expertus  and  inexpertus,  sometimes 
with  the  genitive,  more  often  with  an 
ablative.    See  i.  8,  "  bellis  inexpertus." 

3.  fluxam  per  dieoordiae  mUitum 
fldem.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
characteristics  of  the  Roman  soldier  had 
been,  in  earlier  days,  his  fidelity  to  his 
commander  and  military  oath.  This  had 
been  now  undermined  by  the  demoralis- 
ing  influence  of  the  civil  wars,  as  the 
events  of  the  revolt  of  Civilis  too  clearly 
proved. 

5.  praeeenti  facdnore.  "  By  a  mo- 
mentary  crime."  Some  6f  the  MSS. 
read  praesenti  facinori^  which  would  then 
have  to  go  with  paratum. 


6.  ex  dlverso.  "  From  the  opposite 
side.w 

6.  Scribonianum.  For  the  revolt  of 
Scribonianus  (M.  Furius  Camillus),  see  i. 
80,  note  on  line  9.  Dio  (lx.  15)  gives  a 
different  account ;  he  savs  that  Scriboni- 
anus  escaped  to  the  island  of  lssa  and  there 
killed  himself.  What  promotion  Vola- 
ginius  received  we  are  not  elsewhere  told. 

76.  2.  poet  multoe  eecretoeque 
sermones.  Not  actually  conversations, 
but  pourfnrlers  carried  on  through  an 
intermediary,  in  this  case  Titus ;  so  be- 
low,  ii.  09,  "  ministro  sermonum  Rubrio 
Gallo;"  and  Ann.  ii.  28.  et  ooram, 
there  is  a  little  doubt  whether  this  means 
merely  "openly  in  public,"  "  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  witnesses,  or  "in  Vespasian1* 
actual  presence  ;"  most  Hkely  the  latter, 
as  from  c.  78  we  gather  that  the  two 
generals  had  eflectea  a  meeting.  On  the 
other  hand,  coram  occurs  in  the  former 
sense  in  Ann.  xiii.  25.  This  absolute 
use  of  coram  would  hardly  be  found  in 
writers  earlier  than  Tacitus. 

3.  omnee  quL  The  opening  of  this 
speech  is,  the  editors  point  out,  copied 
from  two  passages  in  Sallust,  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  letter  of  Mithridates  to 
the  senate,  and  a  speech  in  Catiline, 
c.  5 1.  The  ftrst  runs  "omnes  qui  secundis 
rebus  suis  ad  belli  sodetatem  orantur 
considerare  debent  liceatne  tum  pacem 
agere ;  dein  quod  quaeritur  satisne  pium, 
tutum,  gloriosum  an  indecorum  sit.  The 
second  passage  is  "  omnes  homines  aui  de 
rebus  dubiis  consultant  ab  odio,  amicitia, 
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mare  debent,  an  quod  incohatur  rei  publicae  utile,  ipsis  gloriosum, 
5  promptum  efiectu  aut  certe  non  arduum  sit ;  simul  ipse  qui  suadet 
considerandus  est,  adiciatne  consilio  periculum  suum,  et  si  fortuna 
coeptis  adfuerit,  cui  summum  decus  adquiratur.  Ego  te,  Vespa- 
siane,  ad  imperium  voco,  quam  salutare  rei  publicae,  quam 
tibi   magnificum,  iuxta  deos  in   tua  manu  positum  est     Nec 

io  speciem  adulantis  expaveris :  a  contumelia  quam  a  laude  pro- 
pius  fuerit  post  Vitellium  eligi.  Non  adversus  divi  Augusti 
acerrimam  mentem  nec  adversus  cautissimam  Tiberii  senectu- 
tem,  ne  contra  Gai  quidem  aut  Claudii  vel  Neronis  fundatam 
longo    imperio    domum    exsurgimus ;    cessisti    etiam    Galbae 

15  imaginibus :  torpere  ultra  et  polluendam  perdendamque  rem 
publicam  relinquere  sopor  et  ignavia  videretur,  etiam  si  tibi, 
quam  inhonesta,  tam  tuta  servitus  esset  Abiit  iam  et  trans- 
vectum  est  tempus,  quo  posses  videri  concupisse :  confugien- 
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ira,  atque  misericordia  vacuos  esse  decet." 
It  is  constructed  on  careful  rhetori- 
cal  principles,  it  being  the  business — 
as  writers  on  rhetoric  from  Aristotle 
downwards  have  stated  —  of  him  who 
wishes  to  persuade  to  a  course  to  show 
that  the  course  is,  in  the  first  place, 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
state ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  feasible. 

4.  an  quod  lnconatur.  The  read- 
ing  of  M.,  though  it  is  corrected  by  the 
second  hand,  is  incohaturi.  The  sense 
is  to  some  extent  altered  by  the  change 
of  reading.  If  quod  incohatur  is  read,  it 
is  assumed  that  tne  course  is  advantageous 
and  glorious,  and  the  only  question  raised 
is  whether  it  is  practicable ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  incohaturi  is  adopted,  and 
an  be  inserted  after  ipsis  gloriosum,  as 
Halm  suggests,  there  is  a  double  question 
suggested  :  (1)  is  it  useful  to  the  republic 
and  glorious?  (2)  is  it  practicable? 

5.  arduum  is  more  than  difficile;  it 
means  rather  "so  dirficult  as  to  be  im- 
practicable  "  (Godley). 

6.  considerandus  est.  When  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  a  person,  the 
personal  form  of  the  passive  verb  is  most 
often  used ;  when  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  is  a  thing,  then  the  impersonal 
construction.  With  et  we  must  supply 
considtrandum  est. 

7.  ooeptla  adfuerit.  "Shall  smile 
on  our  eflforts."  So  iii.  46,  "adfuit  for- 
tuna  populi  Romani." 

8.  quam  aalutare — quam  xnagnin- 
oum.  The  quam — quam  depends  on  in 
tua  manu  poaitum  eet,  as  in  i.  29, 


"  sextus  dies  agitur  commilitones,  ex  quo 
ignarus  futuri  Caesar  adscitus  sum,  quo 
domus  nostrae  aut  reipublicae  fato  in 
vestra  manu  positum  est."  The  meaning 
is,  "  How  salutary  the  empire  to  which  I 
call  you  shall  prove,  how  gtorious  to  your- 
self,  entirely  rests  with  you."  M.  for 
quam  reads  tanquam.  Many  editors  have 
altered  this  into  tamt  but  such  an  altera- 
tion  spoils  the  grammar  of  the  sentence, 
leaving  iuxta  dcos  etc,  as  an  independent 
sentence  and  so  almost  meaningless. 

9.  neo  speciem  adulantla  ex- 
paveris.  Nec  is  for  neu%  as  in  ii.  47, 
"nec  tempus  conputaveris. "  Speciem 
adu/antis,  "  the  look  of  flattery  which 
my  words  have." 

10.  a  contumelia  quam  a  laude 
propius  fuerit.  Tacitus  uses  the  form 
(ropius  a  in  order  to  soften  down  the 
narshness  of  the  expression  propius  con- 
tumetiae  fuerit  quam  taudt.  So  L  10, 
"  Mucianus  tam  prope  ab  exule  fuit 
quam  postea  a  principe."  Fuerit  is  a 
proper  potential,  "it  may  be,"  "it  is 
perhaps. " 

n.  non  adversus.  Notice  the  dif- 
ferent  grounds  on  which  the  authonty, 
according  to  Tacitus,  of  the  early  em- 
perors  rested. 

15.  imaginlbus.  Galba  prided  him- 
self  on  his  ancient  descent,  and  mainly 
relied  on  it,  see  i.  15. 

18.  quo  possea  videri  conoupiase. 
Some  editors  supply  non  before  con- 
cupissey  or  read  non  cupisse.  If  non  bc 
inserted,  the  meaning  is  that  so  ignomini- 
ous  an  emperor  as  Vitellius  almost  forccs 
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dum    est    ad     imperium.      An    excidit    trucidatus    Corbulo? 
Spl^ididior  ^origine    quam    nos    sumus,    fateor,    sed    et    Nero  20 
nobilitate  natalium  Vitellium  anteibat     Satis  clarus  est  apud 
timenten\  quisqp js  timetur.^Et  posse  ab  exercitu  principem 
fieri  sibi  lpse  Vitetlius  docurhento,  nullis  stipendiis,  nulla  mili- 
tari  fama,  Galbae  odio  provectus.     Ne  Othonem  quidem  ducis 
arte  aut  exercitus  vvi,  sed  pVaepropera  ipsius  desperatione  vic-  25 
tum,    iam    desideribilem    et    magnum     principem    fecit,    cum 
interim  spargit  legiones,  exarmat  cohortes,  nova  cotidie  bello  < 
semina   ministrat.     Si  quid  ardoris  ac   ferociae  miles  habuit, 
popihis    et    ccimissationibus    et    principis   imitatione    deteritur.  • 
Tibi  e   Iudaea  et  S^ria  et  Aejypto  novem  legiones  integrae,  30 
nulla  acie  exhaustae,  non  discordia  corruptae,  sed  firmatus  usu 
miles  ct  belli   domitor    externi ;    classium   alarum   cohortium 
robora  et  fidissimi  reges  et  tua  ante  omnis  experientia. 


Vespasian  to  become  a  competitor  for  the 
throne.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no 
MSS.  authority.  If  non  beomitted, 
various  explanations  have  been  suggested. 
Some  (e.g.  Ritter)  lay  stress  on  videri. 
"  The  time  is  passed  when  you  might  be 
thought  enly  to  desire  empire,  now  every 
one  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  do 
so."  Heraeus,  "  it  is  no  more  a  case  of 
your  wishing  for  the  throne,  Vitellius  will 
never  forget  that  you  have  done  so,  to 
seize  it  is  your  one  chance."  Others,  "  in 
which  you  might  seem  to  have  desired  (a 
better  state  of )  the  republic ;  to  seize  on 
the  empire  is  your  one  chance  ; "  but  the 
ellipse  supposed  here  is  impossible.  The 
first  of  these  is  probably  to  be  preferred. 

19.  anexcidlttruddatuBOorbulo? 
In  English  we  should  express  this  by  two 
substantives,  "do  you  forget  Corbulo's 
murder  ?"  So  Ann.  i.  58,  "  rapta  uxor  " 
=  the  seizure  of  his  wife.  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbulo,  brother  of  Caesonia,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Caius,  after  serving  with  great 
distinction  in  Germany  and  Armenia,  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero  s  orders,  Dio,  lxiii. 
17.     For  his  character,  see  Ann.  xiv.  58. 

24.  Qalbaeodio.  This,  like  principis 
imitatione  below,  is  a  good  instance  of 
an  objective  genitive. 

24.  ne  Othonem  quldem.  The  ne 
quidem  negatives  only  the  participle 
victum.  He  has  wrapped  up  two  argu- 
mcnts  in  one  sentence— (i)  Otno  wascon- 

3uered,  not  by  Vitellius,  but  by  his  own 
espair  ;  (2)  Vitellius  has  now  made  him 
to  be  regretted.     Tacitus  has  here  some- 
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what  sacrificed  his  grammar  to  his  love 
of  brevity. 

26.  cum  interim.  For  the  measures 
here  alluded  to,  see  above,  chaps.  66  and 
67.    For  cum  interim9  see  L  60  5  Madvig, 

§  358  «.  1. 

29.  principis  imitatione  deteritur. 

See  above,  c.  68. 

30.  novem  legionee  lntegrae.  Four 
in  Syria,  including  the  one  which  had 
been  lately  moved  into  Moesia,  three  in 
Judaea,  two  in  Egypt.  See  L  10 ;  ii.  6. 
non  diflcordia  oorruptae.  "  Not 
infected  by  mutiny."  Discordia,  discers 
are  by  Tacitus  used  of  troops  at  variance 
with  their  officers,  mutinous,  not  quarrel- 
ling  among  themselves,  see  L  53 ;  Ann. 
L  58. 

32.  belli  domitor  externL  The  war 
against  the  Jews. 

32.  classium.  There  was  one  fleet 
to  command  the  Pontus,  see  ii.  83, 
"classem  e  Ponto  Byzantium  adigi  ius- 
serat ; "  a  second  was  stationed  off  the 
coast  of  Syria  (the  Qassis  Syriaca  men- 
tioned  in  inscriptions)  while  a  third 
guarded  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

32.  alarum  cohortium.  We  must 
supply  auxiliarium  ;  see  iL  4.  fldiasimi 
regee.  Those  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Commagene,  Emesa. 

33.  tua  ante  omnis  experlentia. 
' '  Your  own  experience,  which  excels  all 
others."  Cf.  Curtius  vi.  6,  19,  "ante 
omnes  maestus;"  Livy,  iii.  58,  "ante 
omnes  fratris  filii  superbiae  infestus." 
Others  explain  it,  "  your  own  experience, 
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TJ.  "  Nobis  nihil  ultra  adrogabo,  quam  ne  post  Valentem  et 
Caecinam  numeremur.  -  Ne  tamen  Mucianum  socium  spreveris, 
quia  aemulum  non  experiris.  Me  Viteilio  antepono,  te  mihL 
Tuae  domui  triumphale  nomen,  duo  iuvenes,  capax  iam  imperii 

5  alter,  et  primis  militiae  annis  apud  Germanicos  quoque  exercitus 
clarus.  Absurdum  fuerit  non  cedere  imperio  ei,  cuius  filium 
adoptaturus  essem,  si  ipse  imperarem.  Ceterum  inter  nos  non 
idem  prosperarum  adversarumque  rerum  ordo  erit  Nam  si 
vincimus,  honorem  quem  dederis  habebo :  discrimen  ac  pericuia 

io  ex  aequo  patiemur.  Immo,  ut  melius  est,  tu  tuos  exercitus 
rege,  mihi  bellum  et  proeliorum  incerta  trade.  Acriore  hodie 
disciplina  victi  quam  victores  iagunt  Hos  ira  odium  ultionis 
cupiditas  ad  fvirtufem  accendit:  illi  per  fastidium'~et  con- 
tumaciam  hebescunt     Aperiet  et  recludet  contecta  et  tumes- 

15  centia  victricium  partium  volnera  bellum  ipsum.  Nec  mihi 
maior  in  tua  vigilantia  parsimonia  sapientia  fiducia  est  quam  in 
Vitellii  torpore  inscitia  saevitia.  Sed  meliorem  in  bello  causam 
quam  in  pace  habemus :  nam  qui  deliberant,  desciverunt" 


which  is  of  more  value  than  kings  and 
allies,"  comparing  ante  cUios  in  Ann.  i. 
27,  H.  iv.  55. 

77.  4.  tuae  domui  triumphale 
nomen.  Vespasian  had  won  triumphalia 
omamenta,  when  serving  at  the  head  of  the 
2d  legjon  under  Claudius  in  Britain  in  the 
year  43  A.D.  Suet.  Vesp.  4,  and  below, 
lii.  44. 

4.  duoJuvenee.   Titus  and  Domitian. 

5.  spud  Germanlcoe  quoque  exer- 
citue  clarue.  Titus  had  served  as  mili- 
tary  tribune  when  his  father  was  in  com- 
mand  of  a  legion  in  Germany,  Suet. 
TiL  4. 

6.  non  oedere  imperio.  So  Cic.  pro 
MiL  75,  "  nisi  sibi  hortorum  possessione 
cessissent." 

7.  inter  noe  non  idem — ordo  erit. 
"  Our  relations  will  not  be  the  same  in 
prosperity  and  adversity." 

8.  al  vlncdmus.  He  uses  the  indica- 
tive  to  emphasise  his  .belief  in  the  ccr- 
tainty  of  the  result.  Sall.  Cat  j8,  "si 
vincimus  omnia  nobis  tuta  erunt. 

ia  patlemur.  This,  the  reading  of 
M.,  has  been  altered  by  Meiser,  follow- 
ing  Beroaldus,  into  partUmur^  on  the 
ground  that  pati  is  hardly  properly  ap- 
plied  to  ptncula,  and  that  what  Muci- 
anus  is  urging  is  that  there  will  be  a 
division  of  the  risks.  Patiemur%  how- 
ever,  having  the  MSS.  authority,  is  to  be 


preferred.  In  the  next  sentence  he  cor- 
rects  himself ;  "  we  shall  not  equally,"  he 
savs,  "  incur  risk,  for  the  risk  will  be  all 
mine,  the  safety  yours." 

10.  tu  tuoe  exercitus  rege.  The 
mihi  which  follows  seems  to  make  tu 
necessary,  and  Orelii  reads  tu  tuosy  Her- 
aeus  tu  ex  tuto,  Nipperdey  tu  tutus ;  ex 
tuto  can  hardly  stand  without  MSS. 
authority,  and  OreUTs  reading  seems 
the  simplest. 

12.  hoe  refers  to  the  victiy  because  they 
come  nearer  to  Vespasian,  though  not 
grammatically  the  nearer. 

14.  oontecta  et  tumescentia  — 
volnera.  "  The  sores  which  are  hidden 
and  festering  underneath ; "  the  Greek 
(hrov\a,  Ct  Dem.  Phii.  i  52,  e&pfaet  ra 
ffaBpa  rSnr  ixeirov  wpayfidrw^  aurbi  6 
v6\efios. 

16.  paraimonia.  Generally  used  in 
a  bad,  here  in  a  good  sense.  The  two 
sets  of  terrns  are  not  quite  accurately 
opposed,  and  so  Ruperti  suggests  sagina 
for  saevitia;  but  the  change  is  unneces- 
sary.  Vespasian's  frugality  was  imme- 
diately  afterwards  of  great  service  to  his 
cause  and  to  the  state. 

18.  nam  —  desciverunt.  Plutarch 
puts  a  similar  thoueht  into  T.  Vinius's 
mouth,  Galba  4,  &  TaXfia  riva  Tpbxo» 
pouXefrv;  t6  yap  fiireiy,  "Sipiori  el  wiorol 
/uvoOfUP,  Ijdrj  pij  fier6mar  iariy. 
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78.  Post  Muciani  orationem  ceteri  audentius  circumsistere 
hortari,  responsa  vatum  et  siderum  motus  referre.  Nec  erat 
intactus  tali  superstitione,  ut  qui  mox  rerum  dominus  Seleucum 
quendam  mathematicum  rectorem  et  praescium  palam  habuerit 
Recursabant  animo  vetera  omina  :  cupressus  arbor  in  agris  eius  5 
conspicua  altitudine  repente  prociderat  ac  postera  die  eodem 
vestigio  resurgens  procera  et  latior  virebat  Grande  id  prospe- 
rumque  consensu  haruspicum  et  summa  claritudo  iuveni  ad- 
modum  Vespasiano  promissa.  Sed  primo  triumphalia  et 
consulatus  et  Iudaicae  victoriae  decus  inplesse  fidem  ominis  10 
videbatur :  ut  haec  adeptus  est,  portendi  sibi  imperium  credebat 
Est  Iudaeam  inter  Suriamque  Carmelus :  ita  vocant  montem 
deumque.  Nec  simulacrum  deo  aut  templum  (sic  tradidere 
maiores) :  ara  tantum  et  reverentia.  Illic  sacrificanti  Ves- 
pasiano,  cum  spes  occultas  versaret  animo,  Basilides  sacerdos  15 
inspectis  identidem  extis  "  quicquid  est,"  inquit,  "  Vespasiane, 
quod  paras,  seu  domum  extruere  seu  prolatare  agros  sive 
ampliare  servitia,  datur  tibi  magna  sedes,  ingentes  termini, 
multum  hominum."     Has  ambages  et  statim  exceperat  fama 

et  tunc  aperiebat,  nec  quidquam  magis  in  ore  volgi ;  crebriores  20 
apud  ipsum  sermones,  quanto  sperantibus  plura  dicuntur. 

79.  Haud  dubia  destinatione  discessere,  Mucianus  Antioch- 
iam,  Vespasianus  Caesaream  :  illa  Suriae,  hoc  Iudaeae  caput  est 


78.  3.  ut  Qui  mox.  These  words 
give  the  reaspn  on  which  the  previous 
assertion  is  based. 

3.  Seleucum  quendam  mathema- 
ticuxn  et  praesdum.  Seleucus  had 
previously  filled  the  same  office  for  Otho, 
Suet  Oth.  4.  Praescium  is  for  the  more 
vulgar  term  hariolum. 

7.  et  latior  virebat.  Heraeus  and 
other  editors  read  laetior  for  latior  ;  but, 
though  the  cypress  does  not  expand 
much,  Tacitus  probably  intended  to  re- 

J>resent  the  Greek  dfupika<f>€<rr4pay  and 
br  this  laiior  seems  the  more  suitable 
term.  Cf.  Dio,  lxvi.  1,  Suet.  Vesp.  5, 
though  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts. 

9.  et  oonsulatus.  He  was  consul 
under  Claudius  for  the  two  last  months  of 
51  a.d.     Suet.  Vesp.  4. 

12.  Garmelus.  The  mountain  here 
meant  is  the  celebrated  mountain  that 
rises  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  valley  of  the  Kishon.  The  god  who 
was  there  worshipped  Hitzig  considers  to 
be  the  war-god  ot  the  Phihstines,  a  god 


very  appropriate  for  Vespasian  to  consult 
at  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise. 

14.  ara  tantuxn  et  rsverentia. 
Some  editors  read  aram  reverentiam 
dependent  on  tradidere. 

15.  Basilides  sacerdoe  inspectia 
identidem  extis.  The  Basilides  here 
mentioned  is  not  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
noticed  in  iv.  82.  The  mention  ot  the 
inspection  of  the  exta  proves  that  the 
temple  was  not  Jewish  but  heathen, 
though  the  reiection  of  all  immges  was  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews. 

19.  exoeperat.  "  Had  caught  up ; " 
so  iii.  32,  ••  excepta  vox  est.M 

20.  aperiebat.    "  Found  the  key  to." 
79.    1.    Antiochiam  —  Caesaream. 

Antioch,  on  the  Orontes,  was  the  Roman 
capital  of  Syria,  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor.  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Roman  world,  taking  rank  after 
RomeitselfandAlexandria.  Caesareawas 
on  the  seacoast  of  Palestine ;  it  was  given 
the  name  of  Caesarea  bv  Herod  the  Great 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  having  been  called 
previously  Turris  Stratonis.     It  was  the 
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Initium  ferendi  ad  Vespasianum  imperii  Alexandriae  coep- 
tum,  festinante  Tiberio  Alexandro,  qui  kalendis  Iuliis  sacramento 

5  eius  legiones  adegit  Isque  primus  principatus  dies-  in  pos- 
terum  celebratus,  quamvis  Iudaicus  exercitus  quinto  nonas  Iulias 
apud  ipsum  iurasset,  eo  ardore,  ut  ne  Titus  quidem  iilius  ex- 
pectaretur,  Suria  remeans  et  consiliorum  inter  Mucianum  ac 
patrem  nuntius.  Cuncta  impetu  militum  acta,  non  parata 
10  contione,  non  coniunctis  legionibus. 

80.  Dum  quaeritur  tempus  locus,  quodque  in  re  tali  diffi- 
cillimum  est,  prima  vox,  dum  animo  spes  timor,  ratio  casus 
obversantur,  egressum  cubiculo  Vespasiaqum  pauci  milites, 
solito  adsistentes   ordine  ut   legatum    salutaturi,  imperatorem 

5  salutavere.  Tum  ceteri  adcurrere,  Caesarem  et  Augustum  et 
omnia  principatus  vocabula  cumulare.  Mens  a  metu  ad  for- 
tunam  transierat  In  ipso  nihil  tumidum,  adrogans  aut  in 
rebus  novis  novum  fuit     Ut  primum  tantae  altitudinis  obfusam 


residence  of  the  Roman  procurator.  In 
the  Acts%  Feiix  and  Festus  both  ordinarily 
reside  there.  Notice  that  hoc  is  attracted 
into  the  gender  of  the  predicate  caput, 
<while  illa,  being  more  remote,  is  not. 

3.  lnitium — ooeptum.  For  a  similar 
redundancy  of  expression,  see  i.  39,  "  ini- 
tio.orto." 

4.  feetlnanto  Tlberio  Alexandro. 
Jpsephus,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that 
Tiberius  Alexander  first  heard  of  Ves- 
pasian's  accession  from  letters  addressed 
by  Vespasian  to  him.  Tacitus's  account 
is  here  to  be  preferred,  as  in  Vespasian's 
reign  the  part  played  by  Alexander  is 
likely  to  have  been  ignored.  For  aacra- 
mento  adegit,  see  iii.  58;  Ann.  i.  34. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
emperor  was  taken  by  the  soldiers  at  least 
once  in  each  year. 

5.  isque  —  dies  —  celebratus.  It 
was  the  custom  to  keep  the  "birthday" 
of  each  reign  as  a  feast  and  holiday,  see 
Spartianus,  Hadrian  4. 

6.  qulnto  nonas  Iulias,  t.e.  on  the 
3d  July,  the  nones  in  July  falling  on  the 
7th.  This  was  only  two  days  after 
Tiberius's  action  in  Egypt ;  news,  there- 
fore,  of  that  event  cannot  have  reached 
the  army  in  Judaea.  Suetonius  has  here 
made  a  mistake,  saying  that  it  was  on  the 
Iith,  quinto  Idus,  that  the  pronuncia- 
miento  by  the  soldiers  was  made ;  this, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  slip. 

8.  Suria  remeans.  In  Ann.  ii.  69, we 
have  "  Aegypto  remeans ; "  and  in  Ann. 


i.  3, ' ' Armenia  remeantem. "  Tacitus  uses 
the  ablative  without  a  prep.  quite  freely 
of  countries  from  which,  see  r  urn.  Int. 
v.  §24. 

9.  impetu  milltum  aota.  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  36,  says  that  thev  used  actual 
threats  to  induce  him  to  be  emperor. 
For  impetus,  see  i.  57. 

80.  1.  dum  quaerltur,  i.e.  not  so 
much  by  Vespasian  himself  as  by  his 
friends  and  the  soldiers. 

3.  pauci  miHtes.  Theywereaguard 
of  honour,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  salute  the  legate  as  he  left  his  room. 

6.  omnia  prinoipatua  vocabula, 
i.e.  princeps,  pontifex  maximus,  imperator, 
Caesar.  For  vocabula  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  titles,"  see  Ann.  i.  3. 

6.  mens  a  metu  ad  fortunam  trane- 
ierat,  i.e.  the  mind  of  the  soldiers 
and  Vespasian's  friends.  Tacitus  has 
substituted  fortuna  ioifiducia.  Fortuna 
is  success,  and  so  the  confidence  which 
brings  success  and  which  success  begets. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  used  by 
Tacitus  elsewhere  quite  in  this  sense. 
The  pluperfect  is  used  to  express  the  com- 
pleteness  and  suddenness  ot  the  change. 

8.  tantae — dislecit.  A  bold  meta- 
phor.  Tantae  altitudinis  is  a  genitive 
of  origin.  "The  darkness  whicn  came 
from  the  thought  of  so  great  a  height." 
The  expression  seems  taken  from  Livy, 
xxvi.  45,  "quidam  stantibus  scalis  cum 
altitudo  cahginem  oculis  offudisset  ad 
terram  delati  sunt."     M.  read  multitu- 
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oculis    caliginem    disiecit,   militariter    locutus    laeta   omnia   et 
affluentia   excepit      Namque   id    ipsum    opperiens    Mucianus  10 
alacrem  militem  in  verba  Vespasiani  adegit     Tum  Antioch- 
ensium  theatrum  ingressus,  ubi   illis  consultare  mos  est,  con- 
currentes  et  in  adulationem   effusos  adloquitur,  satis  decorus 
etiam  Graeca  facundia  omniumque,  quae  diceret  atque  ageret, 
arte  quadam  ostentator.     Nihil  aeque  provinciam  exercitumque  15 
accendit  quam  quod  adseverabat  Mucianus  statuisse  Vitellium, 
ut  Germanicas  legiones  in  Suriam  ad  militiam  opulentam  quie- 
tamque  transferret,  contra  Suriacis  legionibus  Germanica  hiberna 
caelo  ac  laboribus  dura  mutarentur.     Quippe  et  provinciales 
sueto  militum  contubernio  gaudebant,  plerique  necessitudinibus  20 
et  propinquitatibus  mixti,  et  militibus  vetustate  stipendiorum 
nota  et  familiaria  castra  in  modum  penatium  diligebantur. 

81.  Ante  idus  Iulias  Suria  omnis  in  eodem  sacramento  fuit 
Accessere  cum  regno  Sohaemus  haud  spernendis  viribus, 
Antiochus  vetustis  opibus  ingens  et  inservientium  regum  ditis- 


dinis  ;  the  correction  was  made  by  Triller. 
Other  suggestions  have  been  made,  Fr. 
Gronovius  tantae  mutatumis,  others  tan- 
tae  vicissitudinis.  For  the  use  of  the 
perfect  after  ut  primum,  where  in  Eng- 
lish  we  should  have  to  use  the  pluperfect, 
see  Madvig,  §  338  b. 

9.  xnilitaxiter.  Shortly  and  pithily, 
without  any  rhetorical  artifice.  Quinti- 
lian  says, <(  simplidora  militares  decent" 

9.  laeta  omnla  et  affluentia  ex- 
cepit.  "He  received  congratulations 
which  kept  pouring  in  from  aJl  quarters." 
Laeta  omnia  prtcari  was  the  regular 
phrase  for  offenng  congratulations. 

12.  ubl  illlfl  ooneultare  moe  eet. 
The  people  of  Antioch  were  mainly 
Greek,  and  it  was  a  Greek  fashion  to 
meet  in  the  theatre.  See  Acts  xix.  29, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Ephesians  :  &pfir)<ri^ 
re  inoOvfia&hv  elt  rb  $4arpo*,  For  the 
theatre  at  Antioch,  see  Mommsen,  P.  R. 
E.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

15.  arte  quadam  oetentator.  This 
phrase  is  borrowed  from  Liyy,  by  whom 
lt  is  applied  to  Scipio  Africanus,  xxvi. 
19,  "  fuit  Scipio  non  suis  tantum  virtuti- 
bus  mirabilis,  sed  arte  quoque  quadam 
ab  iuventa  in  ostentationem  earum 
conpositus."  "He  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  by  a  certain  artful  skill,  all  that 
he  did  or  said." 

18.  oontra  Suriacis  leffionlbus  hi- 


berna  mutarentur.  Suriacis  Ugionibus 
is  the  dative;  "their  quarters  in  Germany 
were  to  be  taken  in  exchange  by  the 
Syrian  legions. "  Hibema :  the  troops  did 
not  live  all  the  year  round  in  winter 

Suarters,  but  the  word  is  here  chosen  to 
epreciate  the  German  cantonments.  For 
mutare  in  the  sense  of  "  take  in  exchange," 
see  Hor.  Od.  ii.  16,  18,  "crciid  terras  alio 
calentes  Sole  mutamus?  (auoted  by 
Godley).  Suetonius  (Vesp.  o)  records 
that  the  same  rumour  was  spread  abroad 

19.  Quippe  et  provincialee.  The 
picture  which  Tacitus  here  draws,  of  the 
pleasant  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
soldiers  and  provincials,  is  confirmed  by 
evidence  firom  other  quarters,  notably 
from  Gaul  and  Spain.  In  Syria  too,  the 
legions  lived  more  permanently  among 
the  townsfolk  than  in  any  other  province, 
Mommsen,  P.  R.  E.  ii.  p.  1 19,  see  also 
Furn.  Int.  chap.  vii.  p.  109. 

81.  2.  Sonaemus.  He  is  called  in 
Ann.  xiii  7,  king  of  Sophene,  a  district 
which  was  given  to  him  by  Nero,  between 
Cappadoda  and  Armenia.  He  had 
succeeded  his  brother  as  king  of  Emesa. 

3.  Antioohus,  one  of  the  Seleucidae, 
was  king  of  Commagene ;  he  was  subse- 
quently  dethroned  by  Vespasian,  and  his 
kin^dom  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
Besides  Commagene,  he  ruied  over  a  part 
of  Cilida,  Ann.  xii.  55. 
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simus.     Mox    per  occultos   suorum   nuntios  excitus  ab  urbe 

5  Agrippa  ignaro  adhuc  Vitellio  celeri  navigatione  properaverat 

Nec    minore   animo    regina    Berenice    partes    iuvabat,    florens 

aetate    formaque    et    seni    quoque    Vespasiano   magnificentia 

munerum  grata.      Quidquid  provinciarum  adluitur  mari  Asia 

atque  Achaia  tenus,  quantumque  introrsus  in  Pontum  et  Ar- 

10  menios  patescit,  iuravere,  sed  inermes  legati  regebant  nondum 

additis  Cappadociae  legionibus.     Consilium  de  summa  rerum 

Beryti   habitum.     Illuc  Mucianus  cum  legatis  tribunisque  et 

splendidissimo    quoque    centurionum    ac    militum    venit   et   e 

Iudaico  exercitu  lecta  decora.     Tantum  simul  peditum  equi- 

15  tumque  et  aemulantium  inter  se  regum  paratus  speciem  fortunae 

principalis  effecerant 

82.  Prima  belli  cura  agere  dilectus,  revocare  veteranos. 
Destinantur  validae  civitates  exercendis  armorum  officinis ; 
apud  Antiochenses  aurum  argentumque  signatur  ;  eaque  cuncta 
per  idoneos  ministros,  suis  quaeque  locis,  festinabantur.  Ipse 
5  Vespasianus  adire  hortari,  bonos  laude,  segnes  exemplo  incitare 
saepius  quam  coercere,  vitia  magis  amicorum  quam  virtutes 
dissimulans.     Multos  praefecturis  et  procurationibus,  plerosque 


4.  excitua  ab  urbe  Affrippa»  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Herod  Agrippa  who  died 
in  the  year  44  A.D.,  and  whose  death  is 
described  in  Acts  xii.  20-24.  After  his 
father's  death,  Judaea  was  once  more 
annexed  as  a  subordinate  district  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  ruled  by  a  Roman 
procurator.  But  in  48  a.  d.  Agrippa  re- 
ceived  from  Claudius  Chalcis,  the  kingdom 
of  his  uncle,  who  was  lately  dead.  He 
was  subsequently  made  governor  of  Judaea 
in  matters  of  religion.  -  Hegesippus,  iv.  21, 
telis  us  that  he  had  accompanied  Titus 
on  that  visit  to  Galba  in  Rome  which  is 
recorded  in  ii.  1.  When  Titus  returned 
from  Achaia,  Agrippa  continued  his 
journey  and  was  now  m  the  capital. 

6.  Berenlce  was  Agrippa's  sister,  much 
beloved  by  Titus,  see  c.  2,  note  on  line  2. 

10.  nondum  addltia  Oappadoolae 
leffionibus.  This  was  done  by  Vespa- 
sian  himself,  Suet  Vesp.  8;  Dio,  lv.  23. 

12.  Bexytt  Beyrout.  Its  full  name 
was  Iulia  Augusta  Felix  Berytus,  and  it 
was  made  a  colony  bv  Augustus.  It  was 
the  natural  place  ot  meeting,  as  being 
about  half  way  between  Antioch  and 
Caesarea. 

13.  splendldls&lmo  quoque  oentu- 


rionum.      Those    who   had    been    de- 
corated  for  special  services. 

14.  lectadeoora.  "  The  ornaments  " 
of  the  army.  Inc.11  they  are  spoken  of 
as  lecta  corpora. 

I5.spedem— efleoerant.  "Presented 
at  once  (this  is  the  force  of  the  pluperfect) 
the  appearance  of  an  imperial  court." 

82.  1.  revooare  veteranos.  Revo- 
care  is  not  the  same  as  evocare,  Revocare 
is  to  call  out  those  whose  term  of  military 
service  had  not  yet  expired,  but  who 
were  absent  from  the  standards.  Evocare 
is  to  call  out  those  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice  had  expired  and  who  joined  the 
standards  again,  if  at  all,  of  their  own 
firee  will.  In  Inscript.  Orell.  3580  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "inter  ceteros  convete- 
ranos  suos  revocatus. " 

2.  validae  cdvitatee.  Such  as  An- 
tioch,  Caesarea,  Seleucia,  Tarsus,  etc. 

7.  praefecturia  et  procuratlonibus. 
Praefecturae  means  the  governorships  of 
such  countries  as  Egypt  and  other  sub- 
ordinate  kingdoms,  which  were  practi- 
cally  administered  by  the  Romans,  per- 
haps  also  the  office  of  legatus  Caesarts 
propraetore.  Procurationes  are  the  office 
of  procurator  in  the  imperial  provinces. 
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senatorii  ordinis  honore  percoluit,  egregios  viros  et  mox  summa 
adeptos ;  quibusdam  fortuna  pro  virtutibus  fuit  Donativom 
militi  neque  Mucianus  prima  contione  nisi  modice  ostenderat ;  10 
ne  Vespasianus  quidem  plus  civili  bello  obtulit  quam  alii  in 
pace,  egregie  firmus  adversus  militarem  largitiohem  eoque 
exercitu  meliore.  Missi  ad  Farthum  Armeniumque  legati  pro- 
visumque,  ne  versis  ad  civile  bellum  legionibus  terga  nudarentur. 
Titum  instare  ludaeae,  Vespasianum  optinere  claustra  Aegypti  15 
placuit :  sufficere  videbantur  adversus  Vitellium  pars  copiarum 
et  dux  Mucianus  et  Vespasiani  nomen  ac  nihil  arduum  fatis. 
Ad  omnes  exercitus  legatosque  scriptae  epistulae  praeceptumque, 
ut  praetorianos  Vitellio  infensos  •reciperandae  militiae  praemio 
invitarent. 

83.  Mucianus  cum  expedita  manu,  socium  magis  imperii 
quam  ministrum  agens,  non  lento  itinere,  ne  cunctari  videretur, 
neque  tamen  properans,  gliscere  famam  ipso  spatio  sinebat, 
gnarus  modicas  vires  sibi  et  maiora  credi  de  absentibus.  Sed 
legio    sexta    et    tredecim   vexillariorum   milia  ingenti   agmine 
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Appointments  of  both   kinds  would  of 
course  rest  solely  with  the  emperor. 

9.  fortuna  pro  vlrtutibus  tult. 
"Success  was  their  only  virtue"  (Godley). 

10.  neque — ne  Vespasianus  quldem. 
This  combination  is  unusual,  but  is  used 
by  Tacitus  when  the  second  alternative 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  climax,  Ann.  i.  4. 

12.  militarem.  The  adjective  stands 
here  instead  of  an  objective  genitive ;  so 
we  have  in  Ann.  iii.  72,  "publica  muni- 
ficentia"=  munificence  towardsthe  state. 
A  genitive  would  have  been  ambiguous, 
which  the  accusative  is  not. 

13.  exercitu  meUore.  A  qualifying 
ablative  coordinate  with  the  adjective 
flrmus  =  "  in  the  possession  of  a  better 
army."  Cf.  i.  8,  "vir  facundus  et  pacis 
artibus." 

13.  ad  Parthum  Armeniumque. 
The  singular  adjective  used  fbr  the  col- 
lective  people;  so  iii  59,  "erectus 
Samnis  relignusque ;"  or  the  kings  Volo- 
gaeses  and  Tindates  may  be  meant. 
These  peoples  were  very  likely  taking 
advantage  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  Roman  empire. 

15.  claustra  Aegypti,  i>.  apparently 
Alexandria  and  Pelusium.  Hirtius  says, 
B.  Alex.  26,  "  tota  Ae^yptos  maritimo 
accessu  Pharo,  pedestn  Pelusio,  velut 
claustris   munita  existimatur."      Tacitus 


Ann.  ii.  59,  speaks  of  "eam  provinciam 
claustraque  terrae  ac  maris." 

17.  ao  nihU  arduum  fatls.  "The 
destiny  before  which  all  dimculties  vanish  " 
(Church  and  Brodribb).  Literally  "and 
the  fact  that  nothing  is  difficult  to  the 
fates."  This  kind  of  construction  is  first 
found  in  Livy,  but  is  more  frequent  in 
Tacitus.  The  editors  quote  Ann.  iii.  9, 
"et  celebritate  loci  nihil  occultum."  Furn. 
Int.  5,  §  55. 

19.  reciperandae  milltlae.  Heraeus 
takes  this  as  a  dative;  it  is  simpler  to 
take  it  as  a  genitive  after  fraemio.  The 
discontent  of  the  praetonans  had  been 
alreadv  spoken  of  as  one  of  Vitellius's 
difficulties. 

88.  1.  eodum— agene.  So  we  have 
in  Ann.  xvi.  28,  "aeere  senatorem." 

5.  legio  sexta  called  Ferrata.  It  had 
been  quartered  in  Syria  ever  since  the 
days  01  Tiberius,  when  it  was  supposed  to 
be  spedally  favourable  to  Piso,    Aun.  ii. 

79.  w- 
5.    tredecim  vexillariorum  milla. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  vtxillartty 

either :    (1)  that  they  were  detachments 

chosen  from  the  five  legions  of  Syria  and 

Judaea,  each  legion  supplying  2600  men, 

or  (2)  that  they  denote  the  reserve  men  ; 

but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  reserve 

could   furnish  so  large  a  force,  though 
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sequebantur.  Classem  e  Fonto  Byzantium  adigi  iusserat, 
ambiguus  consilii,  num  omissa  Moesia  Dyrrachium  pedite  atque 
equite,  simul  longis  navibus  versum  in  Italiam  mare  clauderet, 
tuta  pone  tergum  Achaia  Asiaque,  quas  inermes  exponi  Vitellio, 

10  ni  praesidiis  firmarentur ;  atque  ipsum  Vitellium  in  incerto  fore, 
quam  partem  Italiae  protegeret,  si  sibi  Brundisium  Tarentumque 
et  Calabriae  Lucaniaeque  litora  infestis  classibus  peterentur. 

84.  Igitur  navium  militum  armorum  paratu  strepere  pro- 
vinciae,  sed  nihil  aeque  fatigabat  quam  pecuniarum  conquisitio : 
eos  esse  belli  civilis  nervos  dictitans  Mucianus  non  ius  aut 
verum  in  cognitionibus,  sed  solam  magnitudinem  opum  spec- 
5  tabat  Fassim  delationes,  et  locupletissimus  quisque  in  praedam 
correpti.  Quae  gravia  atque  intoleranda,  sed  necessitate 
armorum  excusata  etiam  in  pace  mansere,  ipso  Vespasiano  inter 
initia  imperii  ad  optinendas  iniquitates  haud  perinde  obstinante, 
donec  indulgentia  fortunae  et  pravis  magistris  didicit  aususque 

10  est  Propriis  quoque  opibus  Mucianus  bellum  iuvit,  largus 
privatim,  quod  avidius  de  re  publica  sumeret  Ceteri  conferen- 
darum  pecuniarum  exemplum  secuti :  rarissimus  quisque  eandem 
in  reciperando  licentiam  habuerunt 


special  efforts  had  been  made  to  recall 
them  to  the  standards. 

6.  clftaeom  e  Ponto.  This  Hege- 
sippus,  iL  9,  tells  us  consisted  of  forty 
ships. 

7.  ambiffuus  oonailil.  Thisgenitive 
was  developed  by  Tacitus,  see  Ann.  L  7, 
"ambiguus  imperandi."  The  genitive 
expresses  that  ln  respect  of  which  the 
epithet  is  applied  to  the  person. 

7.  pedite  atque  equlte.  Some  in- 
ferior  MSS.  insert  here  peteret.  The 
ablative  is  probably  governed  by  a  kind 
of  zeugma  by  cfaudereJ,  which  will  in  this 
case  nearly  e^ual  obtineret. 

10.  atque  is  used  to  introduce  a  kind 
of  after-thought. 

11.  ai  sibL  Ritter  suggests  si  ibi; 
Heraeus  brackets  sibi.  Itsibi  be  re- 
tained  it  applies  to  Mucianus  who,  though 
not  the  nominative  of  the  preceding  verb, 
is  the  subject  of  the  whole  sentence.  It 
will  in  this  case  be  a  dative  of  the  agent. 

84.  2.  fatigabat.  "Plagued  them," 
i.e.  the  provinces. 

3.  nervos.  That  money  is  the  sinews 
of  war  is  an  old  metaphor,  used  by 
Cicero  and  others,  see  Phil.  v.  2,  §  5, 
"  nervos  belli  pecuniam  infinitam  ;"  pro 
Lege  Manilia,  7,  §  17,  "vectigalia  ner- 


vos  esse  reipublicae ;"  Plut  Cleom.  27, 
dAX'  6  wp&rot  tA  xptitiaTa  **ty»  t&*  vpay- 
/tdrwr  TpoaetT&r,  quoted  by  Orelh. 

4.  ln  ooffnitlonibus.  In  the  trials 
held  as  to  the  liability  of  individuals.  The 
courts  were  like  our  Courts  of  Exchequer. 

8.  ad  optinendas  iniquitatee  haud 
perinde  obetinante,  The  clause  is  con- 
cessive,  "though  Vespasian,  etc. "  Three  in- 
terpretations  oihand  perindt  are  posnble : 
(1)  not  being  so  rigorous  in  enforcing  his 
unjust  claims  as  Mucianus  was,  or  (2)  as 
he  himself  afterwards  became,  or  (3)  a 
sort  of  absolute  use,  "  as  others  were," 
"  as  might  have  been  expected."  This 
last  use  is  found  in  G.  f,  "  possessione 
et  usu  haud  perinde  affiauntur,M="they 
are  not  as  much  affected  as  you  might 
expect. "  The  second  interpretation  seems 
on  the  whole  preferable.  For  obstinant$% 
cf.  Liv.  xxiii.  29,  "  obstinaverunt  animis 
aut  vincere  aut  mori."  The  phrase  ob- 
tinere  iniquitaies  is  a  sort  of  parody  on 
the  phrase  ius  obtinere. 

10.  larffus  privatim,  quod — eume- 
ret.  The  subjunctive  is  used  because  it 
expresses  Mucianus's  thoughts,  spending 
freely  from  his  own  that  which  he  intended 
more  greedily  to  take  from  the  public 
funds.     Heraeus  reads  quo  for  quod. 
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85.  Adcelerata  interim  Vespasiani  coepta  Illyrici  exercitus 
studio  transgressi  in  partes.  Tertia  legio  exemplum  ceteris 
Moesiae  legionibus  praebuit :  octava  erat  ac  septima  Claudiana, 
inbutae  favore  Othonis,  quamvis  proelio  non  interfuissent 
Aquilciam  progressae  proturbatis,  qui  de  Othone  nuntiabant,  5 
laceratisque  vexillis  nomen  Vitellii  praeferentibus,rapta  postremo 
pecunia  et  inter  se  divisa  hostiliter  ggerant  Unde  metus  et  ex 
metu  consilium  :  posse  inputari  Vespasiano,  quae  apud  Vitellium 
excusanda  erant  Ita  tres  Moesiae  legiones  per  epistulas 
alliciebant  Fannonicum  exercitum  aut  abnuenti  vim  parabant  10 
In  eo  motu  Aponius  Satuminus  Moesiae  rector  pessimum  facinus 
audet,  misso  centurione  ad  interficiendum  Tettium  Iulianum 
septimae  legionis  legatum  ob  simultates,  quibus  causam  partium 
praetendebat  Iulianus  comperto  discrimine  et  gnaris  locorum 
adscitis  per  avia  Moesiae  ultra  montem  Haemum  profugit ;  nec  15 
deinde  civili  bello  interfuit,  per  varias  moras  susceptum  ad 
Vespasianum  iter  trahens  et  ex  nuntiis  cunctabundus  aut 
properans.  .   - " 

86.  At  in  Pannonia  tertia  decima  legio  ac  septima  Galbiana 
dolorem  iramque  Bedriacensis  pugnae  retinentes  haud  cunc- 
tanter  Vespasiano  accessere  vi  praecipua   Frimi  Antonii.     Is 


85.  1.  IUyrici  exerdtua.  Ulyricum 
is  used  here  in  a  wide  sense  to  cover 
Moesia,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia. 

2.  tertia  legio.  This  had  been  lately 
transferred  from  Syria  to  Moesia,  and 
Vespasian  counted  on  it  as  his  own,  c 
74.  In  the  first  book  it  was  always  reck- 
oned  as  one  of  the  Syrian  legions. 

3.  septima  Glaudlana.  The  name 
had  been  given  to  it  for  its  fidelity  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  Furius  Camillus 
Scribonianus,  Dio,  lv.  23,  lx.  15. 

5.  Aqulleiam  progreesae.  An  ac- 
count  of  their  advance  to  Aquileia  was 
given  in  c.  46. 

5.  proturbatie  qui  de  Othone 
nuntiabant.  "  Those  who  brought  news 
of  Otho's  death  being  roughlv  handled." 
laoeratie — vexillis.  It  has  been  argued 
from  this  that  the  colours  were  of  some 
woven  fabric  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror  worked  on  them. 

7.  pecunla,  i.e.  the  money  in  the 
military  chest. 

8.  poeee  inputari  Veepasiano. 
See  i.  38,  55,  71. 

10.  Pannonlcum  exercitum.  This 
consisted  of  the  7th  Galbiana  and  the 


I3th  legions.  abnuenti.  "If  it  re- 
fused." 

12.  Tettiue  Iulianus  had  been 
already  mentioned  in  L  79. 

15.  montem  Haemum.  TheBaflcans 
which  separated  Moesia  from  Thrace. 

86.  1.  legio  eeptima  Galbiana.  Its 
sobriquet  is  added  to  distinguish  it  firom 
the  septima  Claudiana  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  had  been  comparatively 
lately  raised  bv  Galba  in  Spain;  hence 
its  name,  see  iii.  22.  The  13U1  legjion  had 
been  told  off  to  build  the  amphitheatres 
at  Cremona  and  Bologna,  but  nad  now  re- 
turned  to  their  regular  quarten,see  c  67. 

3.  Primi  AntonlL  He  is  mentioned 
in  Ann.  xiv.  40  as  taking  part  in  the 
forging  of  a  will.  The  legal  punishment 
for  sucn  a  crime  was  banisnment,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  Dig.  lxviii. 
10,  1,  §  13.  Suetonius  says  that  he  was 
born  at  Toulouse,  and  that  he  went  by 
the  name  of  Becco.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Martial,  who  sings  his  praises. 
legibus  nooens.  "Found  guilty  in  a 
court  of  law."  He  was  condemned  under 
the  lex  Comelia  de  falsis.  For  falsi 
damnatus,  see  Ann.  U.  55. 
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legibus  nocens  et  tempore  Neronis  falsi  damnatus  inter  alia 
5  belli  mala  senatorium  ordinem  reciperaverat.  Praepositus  a 
Galba  septimae  legioni  scriptitasse  Othoni  credebatur  ducem  se 
partibus  offerens ;  a  quo  neglectus  in  nullo  Othoniani  belli  usu 
fuit  Labantibus  Vitellii  rebus  Vespasianum  secutus  grande 
momentum  addidit,  strenuus  manu,  sermone  promptus,  serendae 

10  in  alios  invidiae  artifex,  discordiis  et  seditionibus  potens,  raptor 
largitor,  pace  pessimus,  bello  non  spernendus.  Iuncti  inde 
Moesici  ac  Pannonici  exercitus  Dalmaticum  militem  traxere, 
quanquam  consularibus  legatis  nihil  turbantibus.  Tampius 
Flavianus  Pannoniam,  Pompeius  Silvanus  Dalmatiam  tenebant, 

15  divites  senes ;  sed  procurator  aderat  Cornelius  Fuscus,  vigens 
aetate,  claris  natalibus.  Prima  iuventa  inquies  cupidine 
senatorium  ordinem  exuerat ;  idem  pro  Galba  dux  coloniae 
suae  eaque  opera  procurationem  adeptus,  susceptis  Vespasiani 
partibus  acerrimam   bello  facem  praetulit :  non  tam  praemiis 


5.  praepoeitus  a  Oalba  aeptlmae 
leflfloni  This  was  the  position  he  was 
holding  at  the  present  time. 

7.  ln  nullo  Othonlani  beUi  uau  fuit. 
"  He  found  no  employment  in  the  war 
with  Otho.M 

9.  atrenuua  manu,  aermone  promp- 
tua, — artifex.  In  older  prose  strenuus 
has  the  sense  of  brave ;  in  Tacitus,  as 
here,  "energetic.'1  Promptus  is  found 
both  with  the  ablative  and  the  genitive,  e.g. 
promptus  animi,  but  sermone  promptus. 
Artijex,  "a  master  of  stirring  up  ill- 
feehng  against  others. "  Ammianus,  xxvii. 
9,  2,  copying  Tacitus,  has  "  transferendae 
in  alios  invidiae  artifex." 

11.  paoe  peeaimuB,  bello  non  sper- 
nendua.  Velleius  has  an  expression  very 
like  this,  ii.  II,  I,  "C.  Marius  quantum 
bello  optimus  tantum  pace  pessimus." 

II.  iuncti,  i.e.  in  spint.  For  the 
Moesian  army  did  not  actuallv  join  Ves- 
pasian's  forces  till  later,  see  iii.  5.  For 
traxere = "drew  after  them,"  see  above,  c. 
61,  "proximos  Aeduorum  pagos  trahebat." 

13.  Tampiua  Flavianus.    This  is  a 

correction  of  M.,  which  reads  Titus  Aplius 

Fabianus.      That  Tampius  is  the  right 

reading  seems  almost  certain  from  the 

fact  that  one  of  the  cavalry  corps  belong- 

ing  to  the  Pannonian  forces  was  called 

ala  Tampiana.     Pliny  (N.  H.  ix.  8,  26) 

mentions  a  Flavianus  who  was  proconsul 

of  Africa.     For  his  subsequent  history, 
... 
111.  42. 

14.  Pompeiua  Silvanua  (M.)  had  been 


consul  suffectus  in  45  A.D.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
Tud.  xx.i.2)afterwards  proconsulof  Africa. 
He  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  ex- 
tortion,  but  acquitted  by  Nero,  Ann.  xiii. 
52.  Ile  is  mentioned  twice  later,  iii.  50, 
iv.  47  ;  but  in  neither  place  does  he  play 
a  prominent  part.  Subsequently,  under 
Vespasian  he  was  curator  aquarum  from 
71-73  A.D. 

15.  procurator.  He  was  procurator 
of  Pannonia. 

16.  claria  natalibua.  For  clara 
origine;  cf.  Ag.  6,  "splendidis  natalibus 
ortum. "  This  is  a  use  of  the  Silver  Age 
first  occurring  in  Seneca  the  younger. 
It  would  seem  from  his  name  that  Fuscus 
belonged  to  that  great  Cornelian  gens, 
of  which  Tacitus  himself  was  also  a 
member. 

16.  inquiee  oupidine.  M.  reads 
quietis  cupidine,  which  seems  impossible, 
as  the  last  thing  Fuscus  was  likely  to 
desire  was  repose  and  obscurity.  Grotius, 
followed  by  Heraeus,  reads  quaestus, 
since  senators  could  not  engage  in  trade. 
Inquies  is  Meiser's  suggestion ;  it  means 
"  restless  from  ambition." 

17.  duz  coloniae  suae.  He  brought 
over  to  his  side  some  Roman  colony,  of 
which  he  was  a  native  ;  what  the  colony 
was  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably 
in  Spain. 

19.  acerrimam  bello  facem  prae- 
tulit.  The  metaphor  is  usual  enough,  but 
the  epithet  acerrtmam  and  the  verb  prae- 
tulit   ("he   produced   or  applied")   are 
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periculorum  quam  ipsis  periculis  laetus  pro  certis  et  olim  partis 
nova  ambigua  ancipitia  malebat  Igitur  movere  et  quatere, 
quidquid  usquam  aegrum  foret,  adgrediuntur.  Scriptae  in 
Britanniam  ad  quartadecimanos,  in  Hispaniam  ad  primanos 
epistulae,  quod  utraque  legio  pro  Othone  adversa  Vitellio  fuerat ; 
sparguntur  per  Gallias  litterae ;  momentoque  temporis  flagra- 
bat  ingcns  bellum,  Illyricis  exercitibus  palam  desciscentibus, 
ceteris  fortunam  secuturis. 

87.  Dum  haec  per  provincias  a  Vespasiano  ducibu 
partium  geruntur,  Vitellius  contemptior  in  dies  segniorque,  ad 
omnes  municipiorum  villarumque  amoenitates  resistens,  gravi 
urbem  agmine  petebat.  Sexaginta  milia  armatorum  seque- 
bantur  licentia  corrupta  ;  calonum  numerus  amplior,  procacis- 
simis  etiam  inter  servos  lixarum  ingeniis ;  tot  legatorum 
amicorumque  comitatus  inhabilis  ad  parendum,  etiam  si  summa 
modestia  regeretur.  Onerabant  multitudinem  obvii  ex  urbe 
senatores  equitesque,  quidam  metu,  multi  per  adulationem,  ceteri 
ac  paulatim  omnes,  ne  aliis  proficiscentibus  ipsi  remanerent 
Adgregabantur  e  plebe  flagitiosa  per  obsequia  Vitellio  cogniti 
scurrae   histriones   aurigae,  quibus  ille  amicitiarum  dehonesta- 
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curious.  "  He  added  most  inflammatory 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  war."  In  iii.  2 
Antonius  is  described  as  "acerrimus 
belli  concitor."  For  the  metaphor,  see 
Cic.  Cat.  i.  6,  §  13 ;  Liv.  viii.  32,  adfin. 
Fuscus  was  subsequently  chosen  as  com- 
mander  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  in  suc- 
cession  to  Lucilius  Bassus.  He  stood  high 
in  favour,  first  with  Vespasian  and  then 
with  Domitian,  and  dunng  the  reign  of 
the  latter,  after  being  made  praefect  of 
the  praetorians,  fell  fighting  against  the 
Daaans.  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  1 11- 112,  "et  qui 
vulturibus  servabat  viscera  Dacis  I  Fus- 
cus  marmorea  meditatus  proelia  villa." 

22.  adgrediuntur,  ue.  Fuscus  and 
Antonius  Primus  —  probably  also  Ves- 
pasian  himself. 

23.  ad  quartadecimanos.  For  them 
see  above,  c.  66.    primanos.    See  c  67. 

87.  2.  adomnee—  resistens.  "Halt- 
ing  to  enjoy  each  pleasant  town  and  villa 
as  ne  passed."  Tacitus  has  here,  contrary 
to  his  general  wont,  substituted  the  com- 
pound  for  the  simple  form. 

4.  sexaginta  mllla  armatorum. 
Valens,  when  he  started  on  his  march, 
was  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  Caecina 
of  30,000.  Vitellius's  own  army  can 
hardly  have  amounted  to  less  than  40,000 


more ;  this  would  make  a  totaPof  1 10,000 
in  all.  But  a  good  many  had  fallen  in  the 
fighting  round  Bedriacum,  the  14U1  legion 
and  the  Batavian  cohorts  had  been  sent 
home,  so  had  the  Gaulish  auxiliaries,  and 
Vitellius  had  been  lavish  in  granting  dis- 
charges ;  in  these  ways  the  1 10,000  had 
been  diminished  to  60,000. 

5.  calonum,  lixarum.  The  calones 
were  soldiers'  servants  and  slaves ;  lixae 
were  small  traders  who  frequented  the 
camp  (their  name  is  said  to  mean  literally 
water-carriers) ;  but  they  were  looked 
down  on,  though  freemen,  and  hardly 
counted  above  slaves.  etiam  inter 
servoe.  "Even  if  you  comDare  them 
with  slaves,"  [cf.  v.  17,  "  illam  diem 
gloriosissimam  inter  maiores  n  {i.t.  sicon- 
paraveris  cum  rebus  gestis  maiorum) 
Heraeus. 

7.  summa  modestla.  "  The  strictest 
discipline." 

11.  flagitloea  per  obsequia  Vitelllo 
oognitt  Probably  means,  "through 
their  disgraceful  compliance  with  Nero's 
wishes."  Vitellius,  as  Nero's  boon  com- 
panion,  thus  made  their  acquaintance. 

12.  quibus  amloitiarum  dehoneeta- 
mentls.  A  variation  for  quibus  dehonestis 
amicitiis. 
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mentis    mire   gaudebat     Nec    coloniae    modo   aut   municipia 
congestu    copiarum,   sed    ipsi    cultores    arvaque    maturis    iam 
15  frugibus  ut  hostile  solum  vastabantur. 

88.  Multae  et  atroces  inter  se  militum  caedes,  post  sedi- 
tionem  Ticini  coeptam  manente  legionum  auxiliorumque 
discordia  ;  ubi  adversus  paganos  certandum  foret,  consensu. 
Sed  plurima  strages  ad  septimum  ab  urbe  lapidem.     Singulis 

5  ibi  militibus  Vitellius  paratos  cibos  ut  gladiatoriam  saginam 
dividebat ;  et  effusa  plebes  totis  se  castris  miscuerat  Incuri- 
osos  milites — veraacula  utebantur  urbanitate— quidam  spolia- 
vere,  abscisis  furtim  balteis,  an  accincti  forent  rogitantes.  Non 
tulit  ludibrium  insolens  contumeliae  animus  :  inermem  populum 

10  gladiis  invasere.  Caesus  inter  alios  pater  militis,  cum  iilium 
comitaretur  ;  deinde  agnitus,  et  volgata  caede  temperatum  ab 
innoxiis.  In  urbe  tamen  trepidatum  praecurrentibus  passim 
militibus :  forum  maxime  petebant,  cupidine  visendi  locum,  in 
quo  Galba  iacuisset     Nec  minus  saevum  spectaculum  erant 

15  ipsi  tergis  ferarum  et  ingentibus  telis  horrentes,  cum  turbam 
populi  per  inscitiam  parum  vitarent  aut,  ubi  lubrico  viae  vel 
occursu  alicuius  procidissent,  ad  iurgium,  mox  ad  manus  et 
ferrum  transirent  Quin  et  tribuni  praefectique  cum  terrore  et 
armatorum  catervis  volitabant 

89.  Ipse  Vitellius  a  ponte  Mulvio  insigni  equo,  paludatus 


1.    poet     sedltlonem     Tloinl 
ooeptam.     For  this,  see  c.  68. 

3.  paganos  are  "  civilians,"  see  i.  53, 
note  on  line  15.  oonaeneu.  "  They  all 
joined  together." 

5.  gladlatoriam  sarfnam.  "The 
coarse,  plentiful  food  given  to  gladiators." 
Cf.  Prop.  v.  8,  25,  "  qui  dabit  immundae 
venalia  fata  saginae." 

6.  effusa.  ' 'Pouring  out  from  the  dty." 

7 .  vernaoula  utebantur  urbanltate. 
"  They  did  it  in  childish  mischief."  This 
is  a  parenthesis.  Gronovius  proposed  ver- 
nacula  ut  rebantur  urbanitate.  Vernacula 
here  means  "such  as  one  might  expect 
in  city  slaves ;"  c.  59,  "verniles  blan- 
ditiae."  It  has  more  generally  the  sense 
of  city  bred,  as  in  Ann.  i  31,  "vernacula 
multitudo  ;"  in  Dial.  28,  "de  vernaculis 
vitiis  loquar."    So  even  in  Cicero. 

8.  aocincti  forent.  "Had  they  got 
their  swords  on. " 

12.  praecurrentibua.  They  ran  on  in 
advance  of  the  main  army — the  regular 
advance  was  not  made  till  later. 


13.  in  quo  Oalba  iaouiflset.  They 
believed  that  they  were  the  avengers  of 
Galba,  as  they  had  conquered  Otho,  who 
had  had  him  murdered. 

IJ.  tergls  for  Urgoribus,  "hides,"  so 
used  by  Vergil,  Ovid,  and  Sallust.  Tacitus 
had  probably  in  his  mind  Aen.  v.  37, 
"horridus  in  iaculis  et  pelle  Libystidis 
ursae." 

16.  per  inscitiam.  They  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
and  so  were  not  used  to  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  capital  like  Rome.  For 
lubrico  viae,  cf.  i  79,  "lubrico  iti- 
nerum  ;"  Ann.  i  65,  "  lubrico  paludum." 

18.  cum  terrore  et  armatorum 
oatervia  volitabant.  This  ifl  a  hen- 
diadys,  uwith  terror-striking  crowds  of 
armed  men. "  Volitabant  is  used  of  rapid, 
careless  movement 

88.  1.  a  ponte  Mulvip.  The  Pons 
Mulvius,  or  Milvius,  where  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  coming  from  the  north,  crosses  the 
Tiber,  is  two  miles  distant  from  Rome. 
It  was  this  distance  that  Viteliius  traversed. 
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accinctusque,  senatum  et  populum  ante  se  agens,  quo  minus  ut 
captam  urbem  ingrederetur,  amicorum  consilio  deterritus,  sumpta 
praetexta  et  composito  agmine  incessit  Quattuor  legionum 
aquilae  per  frontem  totidemque  circa  e  legionibus  aliis  vexilla,  5 
mox  duodecim  alarum  signa  et  post  peditum  ordines  eques ; 
dein  quattuor  et  triginta  cohortes,  ut  nomina  gentium  aut 
species  armorum  forent,  discretae.  Ante  aquilas  praefecti 
castrorum  tribunique  et  primi  centurionum  candida  veste ; 
ceteri  iuxta  suam  quisque  centuriam  armis  donisque  ful-  10 
gentes,  et  militum  phalerae  torquesque  splendebant  Decora 
facies  et  non  Vitellio  principe  dignus  exercitus.  Sic  Capito- 
Hum  ingressus  atque  ibi  matrem  complexus  Augustae  nomine 
honoravit 


peludatus  aodnctusque,  senatum  et 
populum  ante  se  agens.  At  thc  Porta 
Carmentalis,  through  which  he  entered 
the  city,  he  laid  aside  his  military  dress 
and  took  the  toga  praetexta  so  as  not  to 
enter  the  city  as  a  conaueror.  On  one 
coin  commemorating  this  entry  he  is  re- 
presented  in  the  togapraetexta,  on  another 
tn  his  military  cloak.  Suetonius,  Vit. 
ii,  savs  that  he  entered  the  city  in  mili- 
tary  dress;  if  he  means  the  actual  city 
within  the  Pomerium  he  is  mistaken — 
perhaps  he  does  not. 

4.  quattuor  leglonum  aqnllae. 
The  legions  were  the  ist  Italica  (it  had 
joined  Valens  on  his  march  at  Lugdunum, 
■•  59)  >  the  5th  Alauda,  which  had  been 
the  mainstay  of  Valens's  army ;  the  2ist 
Rapax,  which  had  come  with  Caecina 
into  Italy,  having  formed  part  of  the 
army  of  Upper  Gerrnany ;  and  the  22d 
Primigenia,  which  formed  also  part  of 
the  army  of  Upper  Germany,  i.  55,  but 
seems  to  have  tollowed  Viteuius  himself. 
The  four  other  legions,  from  which  there 
were  companies  or  detachments,  were  the 
ist  Germanica,  belonging  to  the  army  of 
Lower  Germany ;  the  4th  Macedonica, 
which  had  come  from  Upper  Germany ; 
the  I5th  Primigenia,  stationed  in  Lower 
Germany ;  and  the  i6th,  having  the  same 
name  and  coming  from  the  same  quarter. 
All  these  detachments  formed  part  of 
Vitellius's  own  army.  We  are  enabled 
to  identify  the  legions  by  c  100,  below, 
and  iii.  22. 

6.  alarum  sUrna — oohortes.  These 
were  both  drawn  from  the  allies. 

7.  ut — fbrent.  Ut  is  for  pro  ut.  The 
subjunctive  is  used  by  a  sort  of  Greek 
jdiom  to  mark  indeterminateness.    Taci- 


tus,  as  Livy  before  him,  so  uses  it  also 
with  cum,  auoties,  ubi. 

8.  praefecti  oastrorum.  There  was 
not  necessarily  ^praefectus  castrorum  to 
each  legion,  supposing  more  legions  than 
one  shared  a  common  camp.  Tacitus 
may  mean  either  that  those  legions  which 
had  a  praefectus  eastrorum  had  him 
marching  in  front  of  them,  or  that  all 
the  praefecti  castrorum  marched  in  a 
body  in  front  of  the  eagles.  When  Taci- 
tus  wrote,  each  legion  had  its  separate 
camp,  and  so  its  scpax&te  praefectus. 

9.  tribunlque  et  prlml  oenturi- 
onum.  The  tribuni  were  the  com- 
manders  of  the  different  cohorts ;  the 
cohort  was  divided  into  three  maniples, 
and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
one  called  prior  and  one  posterior.  The 
centurion  of  the  leading  century  was 
called  prior.  The  cohorts  and  maniples 
were  all  numbered,  the  maniples  of  the 
triarii  ranking  above  the  prificipes,  these 
above  the  hastati.  Primi  centurumum 
would  thus  be  the  prior  centurions  of  the 
earlier  maniples,  the  first  centurion  of  the 
first  maniple  being  called  primus pitus  or 
primopilus. 

10.  donlsque.  Such  as  armlets,  brace- 
lets,  necklaces,  etc. 

13.  Auffustae  nomlne  honoravlt. 
Following  in  this  the  example  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  nonoured  his  motner,  Livia,  with 
the  title  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Augustus,  Ann.  i.  8.  There  are  still  coins 
in  existence,  struck  in  memory  of  this 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  They  run 
thus:  Clementia  Imp.  Germanici,  Libertas 
Restituta,  Securitas.  Imp.  German.,  Pax 
Augusti,  Aequitas  Augusti,Urbs  Restituta, 
Roma  Renascens.    (Quoted  by  OrellL) 
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^(90.  Postera  die  tanquam  apud  alterius  civitatis  senatum 
populumque  magnificam  orationem  de  semet  ipso  prompsit, 
industriam  temperantiamque  suam  laudibus  adtollens,  consciis 
flagitiorum  ipsis  qui  aderant  omnique  Italia,  per  quam  somno 

5  et  luxu  pudendus  incesserat  Volgus  tamen  vacuum  curis  et 
sine  falsi  verique  discrimine  solitas  adulationes  edoctum 
clamore  et  vocibus  adstrepebat ;  abnuentique  nomen  Augusti 
expressere,  ut  adsumeret,  tam  frustra  quam  recusaverat 

91.  Apud  civitatem  cuncta  interpretantem  funesti  ominis 
loco  acceptum  est,  quod  maximum  pontificatum  adeptus  Vitel- 
lius  de  caerimoniis  publicis  XV.  kalendas  Augustas  edixisset, 
antiquitus  infausto  die  Cremerensi  Alliensique  cladibus  ;  adeo 

5  omnis  humani  divinique  iuris  expers,  pari  libertorum,  amicorum 
socordia,  velut  inter  temulentos  agebat  Sed  comitia  consulum 
cum    candidatis    civiliter    celebrans    omnem     infimae    plebis 


90.  I.  alterius.  This  genitive  takes 
the  place  of  aliusy  which  hardly  ever 
occurs.  Ag.  5,  "  etsi  consiliis  ductuque 
alterius  agebantur  ;  "  c.  17,  "  et  Cerialis 
quidem  alterius  successoris  curam  fa- 
mamque  obruisset"  It  here  means  a  dif- 
ferent  state,  a  second,  one  which  did  not 
know  him. 

4.  Bomno  et  luxu.  Somnus  is  a 
picturesque  word  for  slothfulness,  used 
by  Cicero,  pro  Sestio,  §  138,  "qui 
laudi,  qui  gloriae,  non  qui  somno  et 
conviviis  et  delectationi  natos  se  arbi- 
trantur. " 

5.  volgus  tamen  vaouum  curis — 
adstrepebat.  Vacuum  curis.  "Care- 
less."  Adstrcpcbat.  "Chimedin."  So 
Ann.  i.  18,  "  adstrepebat  volgus." 

8.  expreaeere.  "  Prevailed  on  him." 
tam  frustra.  The  issue  of  events  was 
not  altered  by  his  accepting  or  refusing 
the  name.    ' 

01.  1.  cuncta  lnterpretantem. 
"Who  put  their  construction  on  every- 
thing ;  looked  on  it  as  a  sign." 

3.  XV.  kalendas  Augustas.  July 
l8th  was  the  anniversary  of  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera,  477  B.c. , 
and  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Allia,  390 
B.  c,  Livy  (vi.  1  - 1 1 ),  speaking  of  the  latter 
event,  says,  "diem  a  posteriore  clade 
Alliensem  appellarunt  insignemque  rei 
nullius  publice  privatimque  agendae  fece- 
runt."  Suetonius  (Vit.  11)  tells  the  same 
story. 

5.  humani  divinlque  iurla  expers. 
He  means  he  might  at  least  have  known 
the  dits  AUiensis. 


5.  Ubertorum,  amioorum.  This  is 
an  asyndeton  intended  to  hint  at  the  fact 
that  his  friends  were  chiefly  freedmen. 

6.  sed  oomitia — celebrans.  This 
refers  to  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ships  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
year,  whom  he  had  already  nominated, 
seec'71.  The  election  for  the  consul- 
ships  for  the  next  year  was  not  held  till 
November,  iii.  55.  Pliny,  Paneg.  71, 
throws  some  light  on  what  was  done. 
The  choice  of  magistrates  nominally  now 
rested  with  the  senate,  though  the  em- 
peror  had  a  certain  right  of  commendatio 
m  the  case  of  a  fixed  number  of  places, 
(two  out  of  twenty  quaestors,  four  out 
of  twelve  praetors,  and  a  fixed  but  un- 
known  number  of  aediles  and  tribunes) 
and  of  ttominatio  (which  was  a  certifi- 
cation  that  the  candidates  were  duly 
qualified),  in  all  cases.  When  the  list  of 
candidates  "nominated"  by  him  was  read 
out  to  the  senate,  Trajan  made  a  speech 
in  their  favour,  canvassed  for  them,  and 
joined  in  the  applause  with  which  the 
senate  received  the  names.  This  seems 
to  be  the  meaningof  the  expressionhere. 
After  the  senate  had  made  its  elections, 
the  names  were  announced  {rcnuntiari)  to 
the  people  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and 
on  these  occasions  Trajan,  Pliny  tells  us, 
Paneg.  77,  used  also  to  take  pleasure  in 
being  present.  See  Furn.  Int.  ch.  vi. 
pp.  79,  80,  and  Heraeus's  note  here. 

7.  omnem  —  rumorem  —  ut  speo- 
tator  ut  fautor  adfectavit.  Tacitus 
had  in  the  preceding  clause  explained 
the  device  by  which  vitellius  sought  to 
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rumorem  in  theatro  ut  spectator,  in  circo  ut  fautor  adfectavit 
Quae  grata  sane  et  popularia,  si  a  virtutibus  proficiscerentur, 
memoria  vitae  prioris  indecora  et  vilia  accipiebantur.  Venti-  10 
tabat  in  senatum,  etiam  cum  parvis  de  rebus  patres  consule- 
rentur.  Ac  forte  Priscus  Helvidius  praetor  designatus  contra 
studium  cius  censuerat  Commotus  primo  Vitellius,  non  tamen 
ultra  quam  tribunos  plebis  in  auxilium  spretae  potestatis  advo- 
cavit;  mox  mitigantibus  amicis,  qui  altiorem  iracundiam  eius  15 
verebantur,  nihil  novi  accidisse  respondit,  quod  duo  senatores  in 
re  publica  dissentirent ;  solitum  se  etiam  Thraseae  contradicere. 
Inrisere  plerique  inpudentiam  aemulationis ;  aliis  id  ipsum 
placebat,  quod  neminem  ex  praepotentibus,  sed  Thraseam  ad 
exemplar  verae  gloriae  legisset  20 

92.  Praeposuerat  praetorianis  Publilium  Sabinum  a  praefec- 
tura  cohortis,  Iulium  Priscum  tum  centurionem :  Priscus 
Valentis,  Sabinus  Caecinae  gratia  pollebant ;  inter  discordes 
Vitellio  nihil  auctoritatis.  Munia  imperii  Caecina  ac  Valens 
obibant,  olim  anxii  odiis,  quae  bello  et  castris  male  dissimulata  5 
pravitas  amicorum  et  fecunda  gignendis  inimicitiis  civitas 
auxerat,  dum  ambitu  comitatu  et  inmensis  salutantium  agminibus 

Sain  the  good  will  of  the  senate ;  here  he  17.  Thraseae.     Helvidius's  father-in- 

escribes  the  way  in  which  he  caught  at  law.      C.   Fannius  Thrasea  Paetus  was 

the  breath  of  popular  applause  by  Deing  his  name  in  fulL     Tadtus,  describing  his 

present  as  a  spectator  at  the  games,  and  death  by  Nero,  says :  "  trucidatis  tot  in- 

taking  his  part  as  a  partisan  at  the  races  signibus  viris,  ad  postremum  Nero  yirtu- 

in  the  Circus.    For  tne  use  of  ad/ecto,  in  tem  ipsam  exscindere  concupivit,  inter- 

the  sense  of  "  to  catch  eagerly  at,"  see  i.  fecto  Thrasea  Paeto  et  Barea  Sorano," 

23,  "studia  militum — adfectaverat ;"  and  Ann.  xvi.  21.     For  his  outspokenness  in 

il  63.  the  senate,  which  caused  his  death,  see 

9.  sane  is  always  a  concessive  particle  Ann.  xvi.  21,  22. 
=  "  one  must  allow."  19.  ad  exemplar.    "  As  an  instance." 

1 1.  cum— consulerentur.  This  use  of  In  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  58,  **  Plautus  ad  ex- 
the  subjunctive  imperfect  to  express  in-  emplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi,"  the 
definite  frequencv  is  analogous  to  that  of  use  is  a  little  different. 

the  Greek  optative.     Tacitus  constantly  92.    1.   PublUium    Sabinum.      He 

uses  it  held  the  office  only  for  a  very  short  time, 

12.  Priacus  Helvidiua.  Thrasea's  son-  see  iii.  36.  a  praefectura  oohortis, 
in-law.  He  is  generally  mentioned  in  sc.  sociae.  He  had  not  even  been  tribune 
connexion  with  Thrasea,  e.g.  Juv.  Sat.  v.  of  a  legion.  The  prep.  here  designates 
36,  "quale  coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusque  the  office  he  had  previously  held,  not  that 
bibebant  Brutorum  et  Crassi  natalibus. "  which  he  is  holding,  so  that  the  analogy 
The  two  together  were  regarded  as  the  of  servus  a  libellis  ab  epistutis  is  wrongiy 
worthiest  exponents  of  Stoicism  and  of  the  quoted. 

Republican   opposition   to   the   Empire.  3.  inter  discordes  =(>*«/*  discordss 

For  a  further  account  of  him,  see  iv.  6.  essent,  a  favourite  phrase  of  Tacitus,  i. 

oontra  studium  eiua.     "  In  opposition  1,8;  i.  34,  50  ;  Ann.  i.  50. 

to  his  wishes. "  7.   dum    ambitu    oomitatu  et  in- 

13.  non  tamen  ultra  quam.  An  *  mensiBaalutantiumagminibus.  Am- 
imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom  ovter  bitus  comitatus  are  abstract  terms  used  as 
AXXo  ^.  concrete  ;  the  whole  phrase  means,  "  the 
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contendunt  comparanturque,  variis  in  hunc  aut  illum  Vitellii 
ihclinationibus.       Nec  umquam  satis   fida  potentia,  ubi  nimia 

10  est  Simul  ipsum  Vitellium,  subitis  offensis  aut  intempestivis 
blanditiis  mutabilem,  contemnebant  metuebantque.  Nec  eo 
segnius  invaserant  domos  hortos  opesque  imperii,  cum  fiebilis 
et  egens  nobilium  turba,  quos  ipsos  liberosque  patriae  Galba 
reddiderat,  nulla   principis    misericordia    iuvarentur.       Gratum 

15  primoribus  civitatis  etiam  plebs  adprobavit,  quod  reversis  ab 
exilio  iura  libertorum  concessisset,  quanquam  id  omni  modo 
servilia  ingenia  corrumpebant,  abditis  pecuniis  per  occultos  aut 
ambitiosos  sinus,  et  quidam  in  domum  Caesaris  transgressi 
atque  ipsis  dominis  potentiores. 

93.  Sed  miles,  plenis  castris  et  redundante  multitudine  in 
porticibus  aut  delubris  et  urbe  tota  vagus,  non  principia  noscere, 


throng  who  courted  them,  who  followed 
them  about,  and  the  immense  bands  who 
attended  their  levles."  For  the  way  in 
which  even  men  of  birth  frequented  the 
courts  of  powerful  favourites  of  the  em- 
peror,  see  Juv.  i.  95-101,  and  v.  21. 

10.  subitis  offensis  aut — mutabilem. 
The  ablatives  go  with  mutabilem ;  aut 
has,  as  not  infrequently,  the  meaning  of 
"or  again."  "He  now  took  sudden 
offence,  now  overwhelmed  them  with 
blandishments,  but  was  never  long  in  one 
mood ;  in  the  first  case  they  feared  him, 
in  the  second  they  despised  him." 

12.  flebilis  et  egrene  nobilium  turba. 
Their  goods  had  been  confiscated  at  the 
time  oftheir  exile,  and  though  Otho  had 
made  an  attempt  to  save  something  for 
them  from  the  wreck,  i.  90,  it  had  not 
come  to  much. 

14.  ffratum.  This  neuter  singular  is 
in  apposition  with  the  whole  sentence 
whicn  follows.  So  Ag.  i.  i,  "clarorum 
virorum  facta  moresque  posteris  tradere — 
antiquitus  usitatum. 

16.  iura  libertorum.  The  rights  were 
those  of  the  fatroni  over  the  libcrti. 
What  these  rignts  were  mav  be  gathered 
from  many  passages  in  the  Di^est,  Ulpian 
Tit.  29.  The  chief  were  the  nght  of  sup- 
port,  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  freedman 
allowed,  the  right  to  honour  and  respect, 
and  to  half  the  freedman's  property  at 
death.  Such  rights  are  more  frequently 
and  properly  spoken  of  as  iura  patro- 
natus,  or  ius  patronorum,  e.g.  "  utque  iis 
in  libertos  servetur  ius  patronorum,  Plin. 
ad  Traj.  xi.  6. 

17.  oorrumpebant.   "Irapaired  these 


rights,"  "  evaded  them."  The  difficulty 
had  been  already  mooted,  Ann.  xiii.  26. 

17.  per  oooultoa  aut  ambitioeoa 
ainus.  "In  hands  (or  pockets)  where 
obscurity  or  influence  would  keep  them 
safe."  The  sinus  means  the  fold  of  the 
toga%  which  was  used  as  a  pocket  to  carry 
money  or  papers  in.  See  Sen.  de  Benev. 
vii.  19,  3,  "si  nummos,  auos  accipit,  in 
sinum  suum  discinctus  fundet,  dabo.  Am- 
bitiosos  sinus  seems  to  mean  "powerful 
people  into  whose  favour  they  had  man- 
aged  to  worm  their  way."  For  sinus 
applied  to  a  person,  see  Plin.  N.  H. 
xxxvi.  15,  "  M.  Scaurus  Mariani  sodalicii 
rapinarumque  provincialium  sinus;"  cf. 
also  Tac  H.  iv.  19,  "exquirique  novos 
sinus  et  varia  praedandi  vocabula."  In 
the  whole  expression,  Tacitus  has  pur- 
chased  brevity  at  the  expense  of  obscurity, 

98.  1.  plenia  caetris,  i.e.  the  camp 
of  the  praetorians.  It  was  situated  be- 
yond  the  Agger  of  Servius,  outside  the 
Viminal  and  Colline  gates. 

1.  in  portidbua  aut  delubria.  For 
the  custom  of  using  colonnades  and  shrines 
for  quarters  for  the  troops,  see  i.  31, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Illyrican  army 
are  quartered  in  the  Porticus  Vipsaniae, 
and  the  Germans  in  the  Atrium  Liber- 
tatis. 

2.  principia.  "Their  headquarters," 
the  place  where  they  could  collect  or 
rally.  In  the  camp  this  was  the  central 
space  from  which  the  measurements  for 
the  whole  camp  were  taken.  Here  were 
the  praetoriumy  augurale,  and  tents  of  the 
tribunes.  Here  the  soldiers  collected  for 
orders,  and  to  be  addressed.     See  Ann. 
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non  servare  vigilias  neque  labore  firmari :  per  illecebras  urbis  et 
inhonesta  dictu  corpus  otio,  animum  libidinibus  imminuebant 
Postremo    ne   salutis    quidem    cura    infamibus    Vaticani    locis    5 
magna    pars    tetendit ;    unde    crebrae    in    volgus    mortes,   et 
adiacente  Tibcri  Germanorum  Gallorumque  obnoxia  morbis  cor- 
pora  fluminis  aviditate  et  aestus  inpatientia  labcfacta.     Insuper 
confusus  pravitate  vel  ambitu  ordo   militiae.     Sedecim   prae- 
toriae,    quattuor   urbanae   cohortes    scribebantur,  quis  singula  10 
milia   inessent     Plus  in  eo  dilectu  Valens  audebat,  tanquam 
ipsum  Caecinam  periculo  exemisset     Sane  adventu  eius  partes 
convaluerant,  et  sinistrum  lenti  itineris  rumorem  prospero  proelio 
verterat  omnisque  inferioris  Germaniae  miles  Valentem  absecta-      , 
batur,  unde  primum  creditur  Caecinae  fides  fluitasse.  15 

94.  Ceterum  non  ita  ducibus  indulsit  Vitellius,  ut  non  plus 
militi  licuerit  Sibi  quisque  militiam  sumpsere :  quamvis 
indignus  si  ita  maluerat,  urbanae  militiae  adscribcbatur ;  rursus 
bonis  remanere  inter  legionarios  aut  alares  volentibus  permissum 
Nec    deerant   qui    vellent,   fessi   morbis  et   intemperiem   caeli   5 


i.  61  and  67.     For  nosoere,  see  i.  68 ; 
ii.  12. 

4.  iinminuebant.  Joined  with  cor- 
pora  by  a  kind  of  zc\igm&=enervaoant. 

?;.  ne  salutia  quldem  cura  is  prob- 
y  an  ablative  absolute. 

5.  infamibus  Vatioani  loola.  The 
gronnd  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
under  the  Mons  Janiculus,  was  notoriously 
unhealthy;  hence  infdmibus  locis,  as  in 
the  expression  infames  scopulos  Acroce- 
raunia,  Hor.  Od.  L  3,  20!  For  te- 
tendit,  see  i.  31. 

6.  ln  volffus.  We  must  supply  some 
verb  like  cecidit.  Cf.  Ann.  ii.  47,  "in 
Sardianos  lues." 

7.  adiaoente  Tlberi.  Properly  ad- 
/iuente.  The  word  does  not  suit  the  river 
very  well,  but  all  Tacitus  wanta  to  lay 
stress  on  is  its  proximity.  There  is  there- 
fore  no  need  to  alter  the  word  as  many 
editors  have  done.  The  proximity  of  the 
river  induced  them  to  bathe  too  much. 

8.  labefaota.  This  is  a  correction  of 
Meiser's  for  labefecit,  and  agrees  with 
corpora.  He  thinks  that  labefacta  could 
more  easily  have  been  corrupted  into 
labefecitt  than  aviditate  into  aviditas ; 
aviditate  being  the  reading  of  M. 

8.insuperoonfusus.  Heraeus  follows 
Gerber  in  reading  confusus  insuper. 

9.  pravitate.  "  Wantonness."  am- 
bitu.     "  The  courting  of  popularity." 

T 


9.  eedeoim  praetoriae,  quattuor 
urbanae  oohortes.  In  plftce  of  those 
disbanded,  c.  67.  Since  Tiberius's  time 
there  had  been  only  nine  praetorian 
cohorts  and  three  urban,  Ann.  iv.  5.  The 
number  of  praetorian  cohorts  was  again 
reduced  by  Vespasian  to  nine.  The  ur- 
banae  cokortes  are  described  iii.  64,  as 
proprius  miles  of  ihe  praefectuj  urois. 

10.  quis  ainffula  milia  ineesent. 
This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  is 
given,  and  this  passage  is  not  quite  con- 
clusive,  as  Vitellius  may  have  enlisted 
more  than  the  ordinary  number ;  in  the 
1000  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  were 
included,  perhaps  a  turma,  or  troop  of 
60  men. 

11.  tancjuam.  As  to  the  ground  on 
which  he  based  this  claim,  see  above,  ii. 
30.  He,  in  consequence,  made  the  larger 
number  of  appointments  into  the  prae* 
torians. 

94.  2.  slbi  cjuisque  mllltlam 
sumpsere.  They  settled  for  themselves 
whether  they  would  be  legionaries,  or 
praetorians,  or  belong  to  the  urbanae 
cohortes.  , 

4.  alares  are  the  cavalry  drawn  from 
the  allies.    . 

5.  intemperiem  oaelL  "The  un 
healthiness  of  Rome  itself." 
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incusantes.  Robora  tamen  legionibus  alisque  subtracta,  convol- 
sum  castrorum  decus,  viginti  milibus  e  toto  exercitu  permixtis 
magis  quam  electis. 

Contionante  Vitellio  postulantur  ad  supplicium  Asiaticus  et 

10  Flavus  et  Rufinus  duces  Galliarum,  quod  pro  Vindice  bellassent. 
Nec  coercebat  eiusmodi  voces  Vitellius :  super  insitam  inerti 
animo  ignaviam  conscius  sibi  instare  donativom  et  deesse  pecu- 
niam  omnia  alia  militi  largiebatur.  Liberti  principum  conferre 
pro  numero  mancipiorum  ut  tributum  iussL     Ipse  sola  perdendi 

15  cura  stabula  aurigis  extruere,  circum  gladiatorum  ferarumque 
spectaculis  opplere,  tanquam  in  summa  abundantia  pecuniae 
inludere. 

95.  Quin  et  natalem  Vitellii  diem  Caecina  ac  Valens  editis 
tota  urbe  vicatim  gladiatoribus  celebravere,  ingenti  paratu  et  ante 
illum  diem  insolito.  Laetum  foedissimo  cuique  apud  bonos 
invidiae  fuit,  quod  extructis  in  campo  Martio  aris  inferias 
5  Neroni  fecisset  Caesae  publice  victimae  cremataeque ;  facem 
Augustales   subdidere,  quod   sacerdotium,   ut   Romulus   Tatio 


6.  robora  tamen — caetrorum  de- 
oua.  The  meaning  is  that  the  promis- 
cuous  drafting  of  20,000  troops  into  the 
praetorian  and  urban  cohorts  .at  once 
weakened  the  effective  strength  of  the 
legions,  and  lowered  the  estimation  of 
the  household  troops,  since  almost  any 
one  who  liked  was  now  enrolled  in 
them. 

9.  Anlatlona  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  these  chiefs  than  the  fact  mentioned 
here.  Vitellius  seems  to  have  assented 
to  their  death. 

11.  super  lnsitam  lnerti  animo  lg- 
navlam.  Imrti  is  Pichena's  correction 
for  morte  of  M.  Heraeus  omits  morte= 
mortem  altogether,  thinking  it  a  gloss  on 
supplicium  above ;  Orelli  nad  suggested 
marcenti. 

13.  llberti  principum.  Those  of 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho. 

14.  ut  tributum.  This  was  levied  on 
property  for  war  purposes ;  Vitellius 
squandered  it  on  eating. 

17.  inludere.  "To  fool  itaway."  So 
Ann.  xv.  42,  "  viribus  principis  inludere." 

06.  1.  natalem  Vitellii  dlexn.  Sue- 
tonius,  Vit.  3,  says  that  this  was  variously 
given  as  Sept.  24  or  7  of  15  A.D.  He 
was  now  54  years  old. 

2.  vicatim.  "In  each  main  street." 
There  were  some  420  of  these  streets  in 


Rome,  but  we  know  the  names  of  only  a 
few,  the  vicus  Tuscus,  iugurius,  sceJe- 
ratus,  patricius.  The  vici  were  sub- 
divisions  of  the  regiones, 

2.  ante  illum  dlem  Inaoltto  Ta- 
citus's  language  implies  that  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  emperor's  birthday  became 
after  this  a  regufar  custom. 

4.  inferias  fecieset.  "  Had  instituted 
a  funeral  feast"  Suetonius,  Vit.  11,  says 
that  this  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  pro- 
posed  to  follow  in  Nero's  steps.  Nero  was 
buried  on  the  Collis  Hortulorum  (Montc 
Pincio),  which  is  in  sight  from  the  Campus 
Martius.     Suet.  Ner.  50. 

6.  AuffUBtales.  Sodales  Augustales 
was  their  proper  title.  Sodaies  FlaviaUs, 
HadrianaUs  were  subsequently  instituted 
on  the  model  of  the  SodaUs  AugustaUs. 
For  an  accounl  of  the  institution  of  the 
AugustaUs  by  Tiberius,  see  Ann.  i.  54. 
He  there  corrects  his  account  here,  and 
says  that  Titus  Tatius  instituted  the 
sodales,  "  ut  quondam  Titus  Tatius  reti- 
nendis  Sabinorum  sacris  sodales  Titios  in- 
stituerat."  Varro  says  that  the  "  Sodales 
Titii  dicti  ab  Titiis  avibus  quos  in  auguriis 
certis  observare  solent."  See  Furneaux's 
notes  on  Ann.  i.  54.  There  seems  to  be 
no  need  for  Heraeus's  interpolation  of 
Titios  before  Tatio ;  it  is  easy  to  supply 
sacerdotium  after  Romulus. 
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regi,  ita  Caesar  Tiberius  Iuliae  genti  sacravit  Nondum  quartus 
a  victoria  mensis,  et  libertus  Vitellii  Asiaticus  Polyclitos  Patro- 
bios  et  vetera  odiorum  nomina  aequabat  Nemo  in  illa  aula 
probitate  aut  industria  certavit ;  unum  ad  potentiam  iter,  pro-  10 
digis  epulis  ct  sumptu  gula  ganeaque  satiare  inexplebiles 
Vitellii  libidines.  Ipse  abunde  ratus,  si  praesentibus  frueretur, 
nec  in  longius  consultans  noviens  milliens  sestertium  paucissimis 
mensibus  intervertisse  creditur.  Magna  et  misera  civitas  eodem 
anno  Othonem  Vitellium  passa  inter  Vinios  Fabios  Icelos  15 
Asiaticos  varia  et  pudenda  sorte  agebat,  donec  successere 
Mucianus  et  Marcellus  et  magis  alii  homines  quam  alii  mores. 

96.  Prima  Vitellio  tertiae  legionis  defectio  nuntiatur,  missis 
ab  Aponio  Saturnino  epistulis,  antequam  is  quoque  Vespasiani 
partibus  adgregaretur.  Sed  neque  Aponius  cuncta,  ut  trepidans 
re  subita,  perscripserat,  et  amici  adulantes  mollius  interpreta- 
bantur :  unius  legionis  eam  seditionem,  ceteris  exercitibus  5 
constare  fidem.  In  hunc  modum  etiam  Vitellius  apud  milites 
disseruit,  praetorianos  nuper  exauctoratos  insectatus,  a  quibus 
falsos  rumores  dispergi  nec  ullum  civilis  belli  metum  adsevera- 
bat,  supprcsso  Vcspasiani  nomine  et  vagis  per  urbem  militibus, 
qui  sermones  populi  coercerent  Id  praecipuum  alimentum  10 
famae  erat 


7.  nondum  quartus — et.  We  have 
the  same  construction  in  English  :  "  Four 
months  had  not  elapsed,  and  ; "  it  appears 
first  in  the  poets,  and  was  from  them 
copied  by  Livy,  xliii.  4,  "vix  dum  ad 
consulem  se  pervenisse  et  audisse  oppi- 
dum  expugnatum."  Tacitus  repeats  tne 
construction  in  Ann.  iv.  23,  "  iamque  tres 
laureatae  in  urbe  statuae  et  adhuc  rapta- 
bat  Africam  Tacfarinas ; "  and  xv.  40, 
where  see  Nipperdey's  note. 

8.  Aslaticus.  See  on  him  c  57 ;  and 
iv.  ii}  where  Tacitus  records  his  death. 

8.  Polyclitos.  See  i.  37,  note  on  line 
22  ;  and  for  Patrobius,  see  i.  49  ;  Suet 
Galb.  20. 

11.  et  sumptu  grula  ganeaque.  Mei- 
ser  reads  gula  garuaque ;  gulatte  aque 
being  the  reading  of  M. ;  ganeaque  alone 
is  the  reading  of  Palmerius,  adopted  by 
Heraeus.  The  balance  of  the  sentence  is 
much  improved  by  the  insertion  of  gula. 

12.  abunde  ratus.  Sc  esse,  copied 
from  Sall.  Hist.  Fr.  iii.  81,  "abunde 
libertatem  rati  quia  tergis  abstinetur." 

13.  novlens  znilliens  sesterthizn. 
M ore  than  ^9,000,000.  Suetonius  records 


many  stories  of  the  incredible  prodigality 
of  Vitellius's  feasts ;  see  also  Dio,  lxv.  4. 

15.  inter  Vlnios  Fabios  Ioelos  Asi- 
atiooe.  Tadtus  here  couples  together 
Titus  Vinius,  i.  6,  12,  etc ;  Fabius 
Valens,  i.  66,  etc;  Icelus,  Galba's,  i.  13, 
and  Asiaticus,  Vitellius's  freedman,  ii.  95, 
above. 

16.  affebat.  Used  absolutely,  "  went 
its  way." 

17.  MaroeUus.  See  for  him  c.  53, 
and  below,  iv.  6  and  7.  His  name  is 
Marcellus  Eprius. 

06.  1.  tertiae  legionis.  This  was 
the  legion  which,  transferred  from  Syria 
to  Moesia,  had  set  the  example  of  revolt, 
ii.  85.  Of  Moesia  Aponius  Saturninus 
was  the  governor. 

5.  unius  legionis.  We  have  to  supply 
esse.  oonstare  is  used  in  its  literal  sense 
"  to  stand  firm ;"  so  in  iii.  57  we  have 
"  fidei  constans."  Coins  have  been  found, 
belonging  apparently  to  this  date,  struck 
to  commemorate  the  loyalty  and  faith  of 
the  legions. 

7.  nuper  exauctoratos.  Forthedis- 
charge  of  the  praetorians,  see  above,  c  67. 
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97.  Auxilia  tamen  e  Germania  Britanniaque  et  Hispaniis 
excivit,  segniter  et  necessitatem  dissimulans.  Perinde  legati 
provinciaeque  cunctabantur,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  suspectis  iam 
Batavis  anxius  proprio  bello,  Vettius  Bolanus  numquam  satis 

5  quieta  Britannia,  et  uterque  ambiguL  Neque  ex  Hispaniis 
properabatur,  nullo  tum  ibi  consulari :  trium  legionum  legati, 
pares  iure  et  prosperis  Vitellii  rebus  certaturi  ad  obsequium, 
adversam  eius  fortunam  ex  aequo  detrectabant  In  Africa 
legio   cohortesque   delectae   a   Clodio    Macro,  mox  a  Galba 

10  dimissae,  rursus  iussu  Vitellii  militiam  cepere ;  simul  cetera 
iuventus  dabat  inpigre  nomina.  Quippe  integrum  illic  ac 
favorabilem  proconsulatum  Vitellius,  famosum  invisumque  Ves- 
pasianus  egerat :  proinde  socii  de  imperio  utriusque  coniecta- 
bant,  sed  experimentum  contra  fuit 

98.  Ac  primo  Valerius  Festus  legatus  studia  provincialium 
cum  fide  iuvit ;  mox  nutabat,  palam  epistulis  edictisque  Vitel- 
lium,  occultis  nuntiis  Vespasianum  fovens  et  haec  illave 
defensurus,  prout  invaluissent     Deprehensi  cum  Htteris  edictis- 

5  que  Vespasiani  per  Raetiam  et  Gallias  militum  et  centurionum 
quidam  ad  Vitellium  missi  necantur :  plures  fefellere,  fide  ami- 
corum  aut  suomet  astu  occultati.  Ita  Vitellii  paratus  nosce- 
bantur,  Vespasiani  consiliorum  pleraque  ignota,  primum  socordia 
Vitellii ;    dein    Pannonicae    Alpes    praesidiis   insessae  nuntios 


97.  3.  Hordeonius  Flaocue.  He 
had  been  left  as  guardian  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  li.  57.  proprio  beUo. 
"  A  war  which  affected  his  own  province." 
For  his  tubsequent  dealings  with  the 
Batavians,  see  below,  iv.  18,  etc. 

4.  Vettius  Bolanue  had  been  de- 
spatched  by  Vitellius  to  succeed  Tre- 
bellius  Maximus,  il  65.  From  Ajj.  10 
and  16  we  learn  that  he  was  of  an  mdo- 
lcnt,  easy-going  disposition,  but  not  other- 
wise  blameworthy. 

6.  nullo  tum  lbl  oonsulari.  Cluvius 
Rufus  had  quitted  Spain  to  join  Vitellius, 
and  was  ruling  the  province  at  present 
from  Rome,  ii.  65. 

6.  trium  leffionum.  These  were  the 
6th  Victrix,  the  loth  Gemina,  and  the  ist 
Adiutrix  ;  the  last  had  been  only  recently 
despatched  to  Spain. 

7.  oertaturi  ad  obaequium.  This 
future  shows  what  a  person  is  ready  or 
likely  to  do  in  a  certam  case  which  does 
not  occur,  Madvig,  §  348  a.  Ad%  "in 
respect  of."    The  use  of  ihis  preposition 


with  verbs  is  rare ;  it  often  occurs  with 
adjectives,  Madvig,  §  253,  obs.  I. 

9.  legio.  This  was  the  3d  Augusta ; 
see  i.  II,  note  on  line  6.  The  cohorU. 
seem  to  have  been  formed  by  Macer  into 
a  regular  legion,  called  Macriana  Libera- 
trix,  but  were  disbanded  by  Galba,  see  i. 
1 1 ,  note  10.    For  Clodiua  Maoer,  see  i.  7. 

11.  ao  fevorabilem  prooonsulatum. 
"Popular  consulship."  So  used  ogain, 
Ann.  il  36 ;  also  by  Quintilian,  Velleius, 
and  Pliny,  but  not  by  Cicero  or  Liv)*, 
who  zvciyXoy  gratiosum.  Suetonius(Vit5) 
eives  the  same  account  of  Vitellius*s  rulet 
but  a  more  favourable  one  of  that  of  Ves- 
pasian.  Tacitus  is  probably  right ;  cer- 
tainly  the  Africans  did  not  love  him. 
See  iv.  49,  "nec  ambigitur  provinciam 
et  militem  alienato  erga  Vespasianum 
animo  fuisse." 

9&  1.  Valeriua  Festus  legatus. 
He  was  Ugatus  Catsaris,  used  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  proconsul,  L.  Piso.  For 
his  subsequent  conduct,  see  iv.  49,  50. 

9.  Pannonlcae  Alpea.    These  are  the 
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retinebant     Mare  quoque  etesiarum  flatu  in  Orientem  navigan-  10 
tibus  secundum,  inde  adversum  erat 

99.  Tandem  inruptione  hostium  atrocibus  undique  nuntiis 
exterritus  Caecinam  ac  Valentem   expedire  ad   bellum   iubet 
Praemissus   Caecina :    Valentem  e  gravi   corporis   morbo  tum 
primum  adsurgentem  infirmitas  tardabat     Longe  alia  proficis- 
centis  ex  urbe   Germanici   exercitus  species :    non  vigor  cor-    5 
poribus,  non  ardor  animis  ;  lentum  et  rarum  agmen,  fluxa  arma, 
segnes  equi ;  inpatiens  solis  pulveris  tempestatum,  quantumque   ' 
hebes    ad    sustinendum    laborem    miles,    tanto    ad    discordias 
promptior.      Accedebat   huc    Caecinae   ambitio   vetus,   torpor 
recens  nimia  fortunae  indulgentia  soluti  in  luxum  ;   seu  per-  10 
fidiam  meditanti  infringere  exercitus  virtutem  inter  artes  erat 
Crcdidcre  plcrique  Flavii  Sabini  consiliis  concussam  Caecinae 
mentem,  ministro  sermonum  Rubrio  Gallo  :  rata  apud  Vespasia- 


Alps  which  shut  in  Italy  to  the  north-east ; 
they  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Juhan  Alps.  A  road  led  over  them  from 
Aquileia  to  Poetovio,  the  headquarters  of 
the  I3th  legion  (Pettau  on  the  Drave), 
iii.  1  ;  Mommsen,  P.  R.  E.  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

10.  eteeiarum  flatu.  These  winds 
blew  from  the  north-west.  Caesar,  B.  C. 
iii.  107,  relates  how  he  was  detained  by 
them  at  Alexandria.  They  begin  to  blow 
on  July  aoth,  and  last  for  thirty  days ; 
Hdt.  li.  20.  lnde,  sc  navigantibus. 
There  is  a  corruption  in  M.  here :  mare 
quoque  etsi  flaara  aquilonis  flatu  in 
Orientem — arum.  This  is  reproduced  in 
various  forms  in  all  the  other  MSS., 
showing  how  dependent  they  arc  on  M. 
Rhenanus  restored  the  true  text. 

90.  1.  inruptione  hoetium.  There 
is  some  doubt  how  we  are  to  explain 
this  ablative.  Orelli  regards  it  as  an 
ablative  of  time ;  Heraeus,  as  dependent 
on  extenitus  ;  ottiers  hold  that  it  is 
governed  by  nuntlie,  some  editors  even 
mserting  de.  Orelli's  explanation  seems 
the  best. 

2.  expedire  ad  bellum.  M.  reads 
expediri,  but  this  could  hardly  be  said  of 
the  generals.  It  means  "to  take  the 
field  for  the  war,"  see  i.  10  and  88. 

4.  longre  alia.  Difiercnt  from  what  it 
was  when  they  entered  the  dty. 

6.  lentum  et  rarum  agmen.  "Their 
line  of  march  was  slow  and  full  of  gaps." 
fluxa  arma.  There  is  much  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  Orelli, 
quoting  Liv.  xxi.  40,  "quassata  firactaque 


arma,"  understands  it,  "  their  arms  were 
damaged  ; "  this  is  practically  -  also 
Heraeus's  explanation ;  others,  "  hung 
loosely, "  "  were  slipping  from  their  grasp." 

7.  quantumque  hebes,  tanto 
promptlor.  This  conjunction  of  a  posit- 
ive  adjective  with  a  comparative-ii  not 
found  in  Cicero,  but  occurs  in  Livy,  and 
oflen  in  Tadtus,  e&  Ann.  i.  57  and  68. 
Tadtus  partly  uses  the  expression  for 
variety,  but  still  more  because  the  indis- 
position  of  the  soldiers  to  work  was  itself 
the  reason  of  their  bdng  more  disposed 
to  quarrel. 

9.  ambltlo  vetue — aeu  meditanti — 
inter  artes  erat.  Translate :  "  to  this 
must  be  added  Caedna's  old-established 
turn  for  courting  popularity,  his  recent 
torpor,  as  owing  to  tne  excessive  indulg- 
ence  of  fortune,  he  had  abandoned  him- 
self  to  luxury ;  or  it  may  be  that,  as  he  was 
already  meditating  treachery,  one  of  his 
devices  was  to  impair  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  army. "  Amtitio — seu  expresses  two 
alternative  explanations  of  Caedna's 
conduct ;  meditanti  is  Rhenanus'»  cor- 
rection  of  meditatio  of  M.  Gronovius 
suggests  meditato. 

!2.Flavii8abinL  Vespasian's  brother. 
But  he  had  induced  the  city  soldiery  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius. 
See  c  55. 

13.  ministro  sermonum  Rubrio 
Oallo.  For  sermonesf  in  the  sense  oi 
secret  interviews,  see  c.  76,  2.  Rubrius 
Gallus  had  been  in  Otho's  army  at  Bed- 
riacum,  ii.  51. 
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num  fore  pacta  transitionis.     Simul  odiorum  invidiaeque  erga 
15  Fabium  Valentem  admoncbatur,  ut  inpar  apud  Vitellium  gratiam 
viresque  apud  novum  principem  pararet. 

100.  Caecina  e  complexu  Vitellii  multo  cum  honore  di- 
gressus  partem  equitum  ad  occupandam  Cremonam  praemisit. 
Mox  vexilla  primae,  quartae,  quintae  decumae,  sextae  decumae 
legionum,  dein  quinta  et  duoetvicensima  secutae ;  postremo 
5  agmine  unaetvicensima  Rapax  et  prima  Italica  incessere  cum 
vexillariis  trium  Britannicarum  legionum  et  electis  auxiliis. 
Profecto  Caecina  scripsit  Fabius  Valens  exercitui,  quem  ipse 
ductaverat,  ut  in  itinere  opperiretur :  sic  sibi  cum  Caecina 
convenisse ;  qui  praesens  eoque  validior  mutatum  id  consilium 
10  finxit,  ut  ingruenti  bello  tota  mole  occurreretur.  Ita  adcelerare 
legiones  Cremonam,  pars  Hostiliam  petere  iussae :  ipse  Raven- 
nam  devertit  praetexto  classem  adloquendi.  Mox  Patavi  se- 
cretum  componendae  proditionis  quaesitum.      Namque  Lucilius 


14.  erga  can  be  used  either  of  friendly 
or  unfriendly  feelings  towards  another. 
admonebatur. .  Tacitus  uses  this  verb, 
and  even  the  simple  moneo,  with  a  geni- 
tive,  Ann.  i.  67. 

100.  2.  adoccupandam  Oremonam. 
Afterwards  we  gather  from  iii.  14  that 
he  sent  along  with  these  cavalry  the  ist 
Italica  and  tne  2ist  Rapax. 

3.  mox  vexUla  primae,  quartae, 
quintae  decumae,  aextae  decumae ; 
deln  quinta  et  duoetvioeeima  aecu- 
tae.  M.  is,  unfortunately,  here  corrupt, 
and  reads  in  quattuor  decu  xvi.  The 
legions  have  thus  to  be  restored  partly 
from  the  account  in  ii.  89,  partly  from  iii. 
22.  It  appears  from  iil  22  that  part  of 
the  ist  Germanica  was  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  so  was  the  4th  Macedonica, 
and  sowere  the  I5th,  and  detachments  of 
the  l6th.  These  two  last  legions  occupied 
the  same  a  uarters  in  Lower  Germany,  see 
i.  55.  The  $th  legion  was  part  of  the 
army  of  Lower  Germany,  and  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  revolt  against  Galba. 
The  22d  was  stationed  in  Upper  Ger- 
many,  L  55.  This  is  Nipperdey's  emen- 
dation ;  others  have  been  propoundecl, 
but  none  equally  satisfactory. 

6.  Britannlcarum  leglonum.  These 
were,  as  appears  from  iii.  22,  the  9th 
Hispana,  the  2d  Augusta,  and  the  20th 
Valeria  Victrix.  The  I4th  was  not  yet 
back  in  its  old  quarters. 

8.  ductaverat  '\Had  long  led." 
The  word  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence, 


and  was  adopted  by  Sallust.  Quintilian 
says  that  this  word  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  had  acquired  a  vulgar  meaning.  The 
army  which  Valens  had  commanded  was 
that  of  Lower  Germany,  consisting  of  the 
ist,  5th,  I5th,  and  i6th  legions. 

1 1 .  Hoetiliam,  I n  the  Mantuan  country, 
now  Ostiglia.  They  were  to  take  up  their 
position  nere  to  meet  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing  from  the  north-east ;  as  only  two 
legions  went  to  Cremona,  the  larger  por- 
tion  of  the  force  must  have  been  con- 
centrated  here. 

11.  Bavennam.  On  the  Adriatic;  the 
station  for  the  fleet  guarding  that  side  ot 
Italy. 

1 2.  Patavi  is  Padua  on  the  Adige,  north- 
east  of  Ravenna.  They  could  not  confer 
before  the  whole  fleet.  secretum  com- 
ponendae  proditionis.  The  genitive 
is  a  genitive  of  quality,  which  gradually 
drops  into  a  genitive  of  purpose,  '*a 
secret  spot  for  concocting  a  treacnery."  In 
Ann.  vi.  30,  we  have  "pecuniam  omit- 
tendac  delationis  ceperunt ;"  Caesar,  B. 
G.  iv.  17,  navrs  ofxris  deicietuli ;  in 
Liv.  i.  1,  locum  cottdendae  urdis  quaerere; 
and  ix.  45,  oratores  pacis  petetuiae. 

13.  namque  Lucilius  Bassus.  It 
appears  from  an  inscription  (quoted  by 
Orelli)  that  his  name  was  Scatius.  For 
his  subsequent  history,  see  iii.  12  and  13. 
praefecturam  praetorii.  This  had 
been  given  to  Publilius  Sabinus,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  post  a  praefectura 
cohortis,  see  c.  92. 
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Bassus  post  praefecturam  alae  Ravennati  simul  ac  Misenensi 
classibus  a  Vitellio  praepositus,  quod  non  statim  praefecturam  15 
praetorii  adeptus  foret,  iniquam  iracundiam  flagitiosa  perfidia 
ulciscebatur.  Nec  sciri  potest,  traxeritne  Caecinam,  an  (quod 
evenit  inter  malos,  ut  ct  similes  sint)  eadem  illos  pravitas 
inpulerit 

101.  Scriptores  temporum,  qui  potiente  rerum  Flavia  domo 
monimenta  belli  huiusce  composuerunt,  curam  pacis  et  amorem 
rei  publicae,  corruptas  in  adulationem  causas,  tradidere.  Nobis 
super  insitam  levitatem  et  prodito  Galba  vilem  mox  fidem 
aemulatione  etiam  invidiaque,  ne  ab  aliis  apud  Vitellium  ante-  5 
irentur,  pervertisse  ipsum  Vitellium  videntur.  Caecina  legiones 
adsecutus  centurionum  militumque  animos  obstinatos  pro 
Vitellio  variis  artibus  subruebat :  Basso  eadem  molienti  minor 
difficultas  erat,  lubrica  ad  mutandam  fidem  classe  ob  memoriam 
recentis  pro  Othone  militiae.  10 


18.  ut  et  Bimlles  sint.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  insertion  of  consiliis  with 
Heraeus.  Tacitus  is  quoting  Hom.  Od. 
xvii.  218,  <!*  alcl  rbv  O/umot  Ayct  Btbt  m 
rbv  Aftocbr. 

101.  1.  ecriptores  temporum.  These 
are  C.  Plinius,  the  older  Pliny,  iii.  28,  Vip- 
stanus  Messalla,  iii.  25,  28,  tribune  of  the 
7th  Claudian  legion,  and  Cluvius  Rufus. 

3.  oorruptas  ln  adulationem  cau- 
aas.  "  Motives  basely  invented  to  flatter 
the  conqueror." 


4.  vilexn  mox  fldem.    "The  slight 
esteem  in  which  their  faith  was  held." 

5.  antelrentur — videntur.  Ritter, 
against  the  authority  of  M.,  gives  the 
singular,  maintaining  that  we  nave  no 
account  of  Bassus  desertins  Galba.  He 
seetns,  however,  to  have  been  a  ready 
partisan  of  Otho,  and  the  authority  of 
the  MS.  on  such  a  point  is  decisive.  The 
mention  too  of  Caecina's  name  in  the 
next  sentence  seems  to  setUe  the 
question. 
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CHAPTERS  1-35 

ADVANCB  OP  THB  PANNONIAN  AND  MOKSIAN  TROOPS  —  CAMPAIGN  IN  NOETH 
ITALV,  SBPTBUBBK  AND  OCTOBBB,  69  A.D.-  -c.  FABIUS  VALKNS— A.  LICIMIUS 
CAECINA   COSS. 

1.  A  council  of  ni  is  held  by  the  FUvian  leadeis  in  Pannonia  «l  Poctovio,  tbe 
wintcr  quaileis  of  thc  I3th  lcgion.  2.  In  this  Antonius  Primus  pleads  for  im- 
mcdiatc  oction,  and  oflers  lo  advanceat  once  at  Ihe  head  of  the  cavalry  and  ligbt- 
armed  troopa  into  Ilaly.  3.  Ilis  leal  fires  the  restof  the  soldiers.  4.  Comelius 
Fuscus,  the  procurator,  espousing  Ihe  same  cause,  induces  Tampius  Flavianus  to 
throw  himself  inlo  Ihe  movcmcnt.  5.  Measures  are  taken  to  secuie  the  snppost 
of  the  anny  of  Moesia,  and  to  guard  the  frontiers  against  Ihe  Sannatae  00  one 
side,  Ihe  troops  quartered  in  Noricum  on  the  other.  6.  Antonius  is  jojned  by 
Arrius  Varus,  and  botb  together  advance  into  Norlhem  Italy  and  suoteed  in  «tw. 
prising  a  delachmenE  of  the  enemy.  7.  Al  Patavium  they  aie  joined  by  two 
legions,  the  7th  Galbiana  and  i]lh  Cemins,  which  had  hsstened  up  after  them. 
8.  Verona  is  sclected  as  their  base  of  operations.  9.  Caecina  meonwhile  remains 
inactive  in  a  stiong  position  neai  Hostilia  and  contents  himself  witb  addreas- 
ing  letters  to  Ihe  encmy,  who  sre  further  slrengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  7th 
Claudiana.  10.  Soon  after  tWO  fresh  legions,  tlie  jd  and  the  8th,  comc  np,  and 
while  they  are  engaged  in  forlifying  Vciona  a  muliny  breaks  out  against  Tampius 
Flavianus  which  Antonius  with  difnculty  suppresses.  It.  The  Moesian  legions 
next  rise  against  Aponius  Saturninus  and  he,  like  Flavianus,  is  tbrced  to  fly. 
11.  Lucilius  Bossus  tampeis  in  ihe  interest  of  Vcspasian  with  the  fleet  stationed 
al  Ravcnna  and  induces  it  to  revoll.  13.  Caecina,  when  ihc  news  reaches  him, 
tries  to  induce  his  sokliers  to  change  sides ;  14.  bul  Ihe  men  refuse  to  follow 
him,  and  march  off  to  join  the  isl  and  nst  legions  al  Cremona.  15.  Antonius 
determines  to  altack  ihem  at  once,  and  advancing  from  Verona  to  Bedriacum 
sends  on  his  auiiliaiy  troops  and  cavalry  inlo  ihe  territoiy  of  Crernona.  16. 
Arrius  Vsrus  pushing  forward  100  roshly  is  icpulsed ;  1 J.  but  is  saved  by  tbe 
bravery  and  resource  of  Antonius.  18.  The  Vitclltans  retire  in  thcir  lurn  iii  tkr 
diiection  of  Cremona.  19.  At  Ihis  poinl  the  main  body  of  Ihe  Flavians  come 
up  ond  clamour  lo  be  ted  at  once  against  Cremona.  20.  Antonius  dissuade* 
Ihem.  21.  News  is  broughl  Ihat  Ihe  main  body  of  the  Vitellians  had  «rrivrd 
from  Hostilia  nnd  is  advancing  to  atlack  them  ;  disposition  of  their  forces.  21. 
Order  of  tbe  attacking  force  and  commenccment  of  the  cngagemcnt.  23.  The 
unlfy  suslained  till  thc  moon  rises  and  gives  the  advanlage  to  the 
eihorts  his  iroops.  25.  The  Vitellians  are  drivea 
imona  ;  painful  incidmt  irt  Ihe  confUct.  30.  The  victon 
! ■  ■     ■: p  outside  Cremona.     27.  When  the  eflbrts 
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of  the  assailants  relax  the  generals  point  to  Cremona ;  28.  and  the  assault  is 
renewed  with  fresh  vigour.  29.  An  entrance  is  at  last  effected  into  the  fortified 
camp.  30.  The  town  itself  is  next  attacked.  31.  The  defenders  lose  heart  and 
ask  Caecina  to  intercede  for  them.  32.  A  hasty  saying  of  Antonius  is  inter- 
preted  into  a  signal  for  setting  the  town  on  fire.  33.  This  is  done  and  Cremona 
for  four  days  is  given  over  to  sack  and  rapine.  34.  Its  previous  history.  35. 
The  remnant  of  the  Vitellians  are  allowed  to  surrender,  and  messengers  with 
tidings  of  the  victory  are-sent  into  the  provinces. 

CHAPTERS  36-48 

AFFAIRS  IN  ROMB — FLIGHT  AND  DBATH  OF  VALBNS — AFFAIRS  IN  THB  PROVINCBS, 
NOVEMBBR  AND  DBCBMBER,  69  A.D. — CN.  CABCILIUS  SIMPLEX— C.  QUINCTIUS 
ATTICUS  COSS. 

36.  Conduct  of  Vitellius  when  news  of  the  calamity  reaches  him.  37.  Debate  in  the 
Senate ;  Caecina  is  deposed  and  Rosius  Regulus  is  elected  consul  fbr  a  single 
day.  38,  39.  Junius  Blaesus  is  put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  brought  against 
him  by  Lucius  Vitellius.  40.  Fabius  Valens  sets  out  for  the  seat  of  war.  41. 
Met  by  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Caecina  and  the  battle  of  Cremona,  he  turns 
aside  into  Umbria  and  Etruria.  42.  The  Flavians  occupy  all  Eastern  Italy ; 
Valens  makes  good  his  escape  to  Monaco  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  43.  He  is 
captured  by  Valerius  Paulinus,  an  adherent  of  Vespasian,  at  the  Stoechades 
Insulae.  44.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  all  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ves- 
pasian.  45.  A  partial  revolt  takes  place  at  this  time  in  Northern  Britain.  46. 
Revolt  occurs  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  Germany  and  in  Dada ;  the  latter  is 
•  suppressed  by  Mucianus.  47.  A  freedman  in  Pontus  heads  an  insurrection  and 
captures  some  ships ;  48.  but  the  movement  is  speedily  quashed  by  Virdius 
Geminus,  sent  by  Vespasian  for  the  purpose ;  tidings  of  the  various  successes 
reach  Vespasian  in  Egypt. 

CHAPTERS  49-63 

ADVANCB  OF  THB   FLAVIANS  ON    ROMB 

49.  Recklessness  of  Antonius  after  the  sack  of  Cremona.  50.  The  forces  quit 
Cremona  but  come  to  a  halt  when  informed  that  the  enemy  is  holding  the 
Apennines.  51.  Tacitus  illustrates  the  degeneration  in  morals  rrom  an  inddent 
in  the  campaign.  52.  Mucianus  undermines  Antonius's  influence  with  Vespasian. 
53.  Antonius  writes  to  defend  himself,  and  a  bitter  rivalry  grows  up  between  the 
two  commanders.  54.  Vitellius  pretends  not  to  credit  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
his  army  till  at  last  one  of  his  messengers  kills  himself  to  certify  the  reality  of 
his  information.  55.  At  last  he  is  induced  to  send  an  advanced  guard  to  hold 
the  Apennines,  and  after  conducting  the  consular  elections  himself  marches  out 
as  far  as  Mevania ;  56.  but  he  soon  wearies,  and  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  the 
fleet  at  Misenum  returns  to  the  city.  57.  History  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum.  58.  Vitellius  calls  on  the  people  toarm  ;  short-lived  enthusiasm  and 
subsequent  indifferencc  of  the  ruling  classes.  59.  Disastrous  consequences  of 
Vitellius's  retirement  from  Mevania ;  the  Flavians  succeed,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  in  making  good  the  passage  of  the  Apennines.  60.  Halt  of  the  army 
at  Carsulae  ;  Antonius  dissuades  them  from  at  once  attacking  the  enemy.  61. 
The  leaders  of  the  Vitellians  desert  to  the  enemy.  62.  Death  of  Valens ;  his 
origin  and  history.  63.  The  Vitellian  army  surrenders  at  Narnia ;  offers  are  made 
to  Vitellius  himself. 
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CHAPTERS  64-86 

OCCUPATION  OF  ROMB  AND  DBATH  OF  VITELLIUS,  DBCEMBER  1-23,  69  A.D. 

64.  The  leading  men  in  Rome  invite  Flavius  Sabinus  to  seize  the  city.  65.  Sabinus 
hesitates ;  various  constructions  put  upon  his  hesitation ;  he  holds  parleys  with 
Vitellius.  66.  His  friends  dissuade  Vitellius  from  yielding.  67.  Vitellius  quits 
the  Palace ;  68.  and  descends  to  the  Forum  for  the  purpose  of  abdicating ;  he 
is  forced  by  the  soldiers  and  populace  to  return  to  the  Palace.  69.  A  skirmish 
takes  place  between  the  Vitellians  and  the  fotlowers  of  Sabinus,  and  the  latter  is 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Capitol  where  he  is  besieged.  70.  He  sends 
Cornelius  Martialis  to  remonstrate  with  Vitellius.  71.  In  the  morning  the 
Vitellians  storm  the  Capitol ;  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove  catches  fire  during 
the  conflict.  72.  History  of  the  building.  73.  The  Vitellians  meanwhile  force 
their  way  in,  and  Flavius  Sabinus  and  the  consul,  Quinctius  Atticus,  are  taken 
prisoners.  74.  Domitian  escapes,  but  Sabinus  is  taken  before  Vitellius  and  put  to 
death.  75.  His  life  and  character;  Vitellius  protects  Atticus.  76.  Lucius 
Vitellius  prosecutes  the  war  in  Latium  and  Campania.  77.  He  captures  Tarracina 
by  treachery  and  a  great  part  of  the  Flavian  fleet  stationed  there.  78.  The  army 
of  Vespasian  advancing  from  Narnia  halts  at  Ocriculum ;  all  the  leaders  to 
blame  for  the  delay.  79.  Antonius  advances  by  the  Via  Flaminia;  Petilius 
Cerialis  is  worsted  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  outside  the  walls.  80.  Vitellius  sends 
envoys  to  treat  with  the  advancing  armies ;  their  fate.  81.  IH-timed  exhorta- 
tions  of  Musonius  Rufus ;  Vitellius  sends  the  vestal  virgins  with  prayers  for  a 
day*s  delay ;  the  virgins  are  treated  with  respect,  but  Vitellius's  prayer  is  refused. 
82.  The  soldiers  refuse  to  wait  a  day  and  the  army  advances  on  the  city  in  three 
divisions.  83.  The  fiercest  conflict  is  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  brutal  indifierencc 
of  the  populace.  84.  Storm  of  the  praetorian  camp ;  indecision  of  Vitellius ;  he 
is  taken  prisoner,  85.  and  put  to  death.  86.  His  parentage  and  character ; 
Domitian  presents  himself  to  the  soldiers  and  is  saluted  Caesar. 


September         i.  Meliore  fato  fideaue  partium  Flavianarum  duces  consilia 

a.d 70    belli    tractabant.       Poetovionem    in    hiberna    tertiae    decimae 

legionis   convenerant.     Illic   agitavere  placeretne  obstrui  Pan- 

noniae  Alpes,  donec  a  tergo  vires  universae  consurgerent,  an 

5  ire  comminus   et  certare  pro  Italia  constantius  foret.     Quibus 

opperiri  auxilia  et    trahere    bellum   videbatur,   Germanicarum 


1.  2.  Poetovionem.  This  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  Prave,  in  Upper  Pannonia 
(Styria),  but  close  to  the  borders  of  Nori- 
cum,  now  Pettau  or  Petau. 

2.  tertiae  deolmae  lefflonls.  This 
legion,  after  constructing  amphitheatres 
at  Cremona  and  Bononia,  *  had  now 
returned  to  its  winter  quarters. 

3.  On  Pannoniae  Alpes,  or,  as  there 
called,  Pannoniccu  Alpes^  see  ii.  98.  A 
number  of  passes  crossed  these  Alps, 
the  Spliigen,  the  Brenner,  and  the  great 
road  through  Aquileia  into  the  valley  of 


the  Drave.  These  it  was  now  proposed 
to  hold  in  force,  strengthening  the  pickets 
which  were  already  there,  see  ii.  98. 

4.  oonsurgere  is  a  poetical  word,  but 
is  used  by  Florus  and  Livy,  x.  13,  and  33 ; 
cf.  Verg.  Aen.  x.  90,  "consurgere  inarma 
Europamque  Asiamque." 

5.  oonstantius  foret.  Either  "  show 
the  greater  firmness,"  as  in  Ann.  xiii. 
15,  xvi.  35,  or  "be  more  consistent  with 
what  they  had  already  done. " 

6.  aermanicarum  legionum  vim 
famamque    extoUebant.      Vespasian 
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legionum  vim  famamque  extollebant,  et  advenisse  mox  cum 
Vitellio  Britannici  exercitus  robora :  ipsis  nec  numerum  parem 
pulsarum  nuper  legionum  ;  et  quamquam  atrociter  loquerentur, 
minorem  esse  apud  victos  animum.  Sed  insessis  interim  10 
Alpibus  venturum  cum  copiis  Orientis  Mucianum.  Superesse 
Vespasiano  mare,  classes,  studia  provinciarum,  per  quas  velut 
alterius  belli  molem  cieret  Ita  salubri  mora  novas  vires 
adfore  et  praesentibus  nihil  periturum. 

2.  Ad  ea  Antonius  Primus  (is  acerrimus  belli  concitor)  fes- 
tinationem  ipsis  utilem,  Vitellio  exitiosam  disseruit  Plus 
socordiae  quam  fiduciae  accessisse  victoribus.  Neque  enim 
in  procinctu  et  castris  habitos :  per  omnia  Italiae  municipia 
desides,  tantum  hospitibus  metuendos,  quanto  ferocius  ante  5 
se  egerint,  tanto  cupidius  insolitas  voluptates  hausisse.  Circo 
quoque  ac  theatris  et  amoenitate  urbis  emollitos,  aut  valetudi- 
nibus  fessos.  Sed  addito  spatio  rediturum  et  his  robur  medita- 
tione  belli.  Nec  procul  Germaniam,  unde  vires ;  Britanniam 
freto  dirimi ;  iuxta  Gallias  Hispaniasque ;  utrinque  viros,  equos,  io 


»• 


himself  is  said  to  have  hesitated,  before 
committing  himself  to  a  conflict  with  the 
armies  of  Germany,  ii.  75. 

8.  Britannld  exerdtus  robora. 
Vitellius  had  brought  with  him  into 
Italy  a  force  of  8000  troops  from  the 
army  of  Britain;  these  had  been  des- 
patched  with  Caecina  to  the  seat  of  war, 
and  Vitellius  had  just  sent  for  more 
reinforcements,  ii.  57,  97,  100.  We  have 
to  supply  dicebant  from  extottebant.  For 
mox  Kuperti  reads  ncva,  Heraeus  modo; 
but  mox  can  very  well  mean  "subse- 
quently." 

8.  lpsis  neo  numerum — et,  This 
combination  is  not  infrequent,  even  in 
Cicero,  e.g.  Cato  M.  15,  "voluptates 
agricolarum  nec  ulla  impediuntur  senec- 
tute  et  mihi  ad,"  etc.     Madvig,  §  458  c. 

11.  superesse  Vespaaiano.  "That 
Vespasian  had  besides."  The  claases 
were  those  of  the  Pontus,  of  Syria,  and  of 
Egypt.     See  ii.  83. 

13.  alteriuB  belli.  The  genitive  for 
aiius,  here  "a  second  (not  necessarily  an 
external)  war."   See  ii.  90,  note  on  line  1. 

13.  molem  cieret.  Cf.  Ann.  xv.  2, 
"vires  intimas  molemque  belli  ciet;" 
also  H.  ii.  6,  note  on  line  3. 

2.  1.  is  acerrimus  beUi  ooncltor. 
Ritter  encloses  these  words  in  brackets 
os  a  mere  gloss,  since,  he  says,  the  speech 


which  follows  makes  Antonius's  position 
clear  enough ;  but  as  they  are  found  in 
the  MSS.  lt  is  better  to  keep  them.  M. 
reads  eonciatory  and  so  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  eoncitator  or  concitor  is  the  right 
reading.  The  latter  seems  more  in 
accordance  with  Tacitus's  usage,  Ann. 
iv.  28 ;  H.  iv.  56. 

4.    in  procmotu.      "Equipped    for 
war,"  Hterally  "with  their  loins  girded." 
Festus  quotes  an  old  law  which  uses  the 
expression  elassis  procincta. 
.  5.  ante  is,  of  course,  for  antea. 

0.  se  egerint.  Heraeus  would  omit 
se,  but  the  phrase  occurs  in  Sen.  de 
Benef.,  "mihi  in  hac  re  videtur  vehe- 
menter  errasse  nec  ex  institutione  stoica 
se  egisse."  Tacitus,  however,  does  un- 
doubtedly  oftener  use  agert  absolutely 
without  set  e.g.  i.  3,  "  innocentius  ege- 
runt;"  iii.  35,  "ambigue  agerent" 

7.  valetudinlbus.  "With  various 
kinds  of  sickness."  See  Madvig,  §  50, 
obs.  3.  Such  a  use  is  rarely  found  earfier 
than  Tacitus. 

8.  addito  spatlo — meditattone  belli. 
"If  time  is  allowed,  their  strength  will 
return  to  them  by  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions  for  war."  For  meditatione  betti 
Orelli  compares  iv.  26,  "ibi  struenda 
acie,  muniendo  vallandoque  et  ceteris 
belli  meditamentis  miiitem  finnabat." 
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tributa ;  ipsamque  Italiam  et  opes  urbis ;  ac  si  inferre  arma 
ultro  velint,  duas  classes  vacuumque  Illyricum  mare.  Quid  tmn 
claustra  montium  profutura  ?  Quid  tractum  in  aestatem  aliam 
bellum  ?     Unde  interim  pecuniam  et  commeatus  ?    Quin  potius 

15  eo  ipso  uterentur,  quod  Pannonicae  legiones  deceptae  magis 
quam  victae  resurgere  in  ultionem  properent,  Moesici  exercitus 
integras  vires  attulerint  Si  numerus  militum  potius  quam 
legionum  putetur,  plus  hinc  roboris,  nihil  libidinum  ;  et  profuisse 
disciplinae   ipsum    pudorem.     Equites   vero   ne   tum  quidem 

20  victos,  sed  quamquam  rebus  adversis  disiectam  Vitellii  aciem. 
"  Duae  tunc  Pannonicae  ac  Moesicae  alae  perrupere  hostem : 
nunc  sedecim  alarum  coniuncta  signa  pulsu  sonituque  et  nube 
ipsa  operient  ac  superfundent  oblitos  praeliorum  equites  equos- 
que.     Nisi  quis  retinet,  idem  suasor  auctorque  consilii  ero.    Vos, 

25  quibus  fortuna  in  integro  est,  legiones  continete  :  mihi  expeditae 
cohortes  sufficient  Iam  reseratam  Italiam,  inpulsas  Vitellii 
res  audietis.     Iuvabit  sequi  et  vestigiis  vincentis  insistere." 


11.  ac  sl — ultro  velint,  duaa  clas- 
vacuumque  niyricum  xnare. 
"  If  they  wish  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy'f  country,  i.e,  to  go  beyond  mere 
defence."  The  duae  classes  are  those  of 
Misenum  and  Ravenna.  By  Illyricum 
mare  b  meant  the  Upper  Adriatic  For 
vacuum  in  the  sense  of  undefended,  see 
below,  c.  47,  "  vacuo  mari  eludens."  By 
landing  troops  on  the  Dalmatian  coast 
theycould  get  l>ehind  thechain  of  the  Alps. 

15.  deceptae  magls  quain  vtctae. 
He  refers  to  the  mistake  which  had  been 
made  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  42. 

16.  Moeslcl  exercitus  integrae  vlree 
attulerint.  They  had  been  intending 
to  join  Otho,  but  were  only  on  their  way 
when  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  was 
fought. 

17.  potiuflquamlegionumputetur. 
Putetur  is  for  conputetur,  the  simple  for 
the  compound,  as  often  in  Tacitus,  Furn. 
Int.  v.  §  40.  Vitellius  had  more  legions, 
but  thev  had  mostly  fallen  much  below 
their  fufl  strength. 

19.  ipeum  pudorem.  "Theirshame 
at  having  been  lieaten  will  make  them 
light  theharder." 

20.  quamquam  rebus  adveraia — 
aoiem  This  use  of  quamquam  with  an 
ablative  absolute  is  frequent  in  Tacitus, 
rare  in  earlier  writers ;  cf.  i.  83,  "quam- 
quam  turbidis  rebus,"  and  iv.  10,  "  quam- 
quam  rebus  trepidis."      For  the  defeat 


of  the  Vitellians  by  Otho's  cavalry,  see 
ii.  41. 

21.  duae  tunc.  The  change  firom 
oratio  obliqua  into  oratio  recta  occurs 
tolerably  often  in  Tacitus,  see  e.g.  Ann. 
iii.  46. 

22.  eededm  alarum  conlunota 
aigna.  The  alae  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  from  500  to  1000  men,  so  tbat  the 
force  of  cavalry  must  have  been  between 
8000  and  16,000.  pulau,  "its  impact" 
For  impulsu:  in  Ann.  vi.  35  we  have 
pulsu  armorum.  nube  seems  ,to  mean 
"itsdoudofdust." 

24.  nlai  quls  retlnet.  Ile  means 
"uniess  he  is  held  back"  by  Tampius 
Flavianus,  the  commander  of  Pannonia ; 
for  Pompeius  Silvanus  had  not  yet  joined 
them  in  Dalmatia,  and  Aponius  Satur- 
ninus  was  at  a  distance.  auotor  is  here 
opposed  to  suaaor,  "  I  who  recommend 
the  plan  will  put  it  into  execution."  So 
Ag.  13  "divus  Claudius  auctor  iterati 
operis ; "  according  to  a  probable  correc- 
tion  of  the  text,  otners  read  actor. 

25.  quibua  fortuna  in  integro  eet. 
In  contrast  to  his  own  shattered  fortunes 
and  compromised  position.  oontinete 
has  the  sense  of  "hold  together,"  "hold 
m. 

26.  reaeratam  Itallam.  Cicero,  Phil. 
vii.  I,  uses  the  phrase  reserare  Jtaliam : 
"  ut  reserare  nos  exteris  gentibus  Italiam 
iuberet."  Tacitus  himself had  said,  ii.  17, 
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3.  Haec  ac  talia  flagrans  oculis,  truci  voce,  quo  latius 
audiretur  (etenim  se  centuriones  et  quidam  militum  consilio  - 
miscuerant),  ita  effudit  ut  cautos  quoque  ac  providos  permo- 
veret,  volgus  et  ceteri  unum  virum  ducemque,  spreta  aliorum 
segnitia,  laudibus  ferrent  Hanc  sui  famam  ea  statim  contione  5 
commoverat,  qua  recitatis  Vespasiani  epistulis  non  ut  plerique 
incerta  disseruit,  huc  illuc  tracturus  interpretatione,  prout  con- 
duxisset :  aperte  descendisse  in  causam  videbatur,  eoque  gratior 
militibus  erat,  culpae  vel  gloriae  socius. 

4.  Proxima  Cornelii  Fusci  procuratoris  auctoritas.  Is 
quoque  inclementer  in  Vitellium  invehi  solitus  nihil  spei  sibi 
inter  adversa  reliquerat  Tampius  Flavianus,  natura  ac  senecta 
cunctatior,  suspiciones  militum  inritabat,  tamquam  adfinitatis 
cum  Vitellio  meminisset ;  idemque,  quod  coeptante  legionum  5 
motu  profugus  dein  sponte  remeaverat,  perfidiae  locum  quaesisse 
credebatur.  Nam  Flavianum  omissa  Pannonia  ingressum 
Italiam,  et  discrimini  exemptum,  rerum  novarum  cupido  legati 
nomen  resumere  et  misceri  civilibus  armis  impulerat,  suadente 
Cornelio  Fusco,   non   quia  industria  Flaviani  egebat,  sed    ut  10 


"aperuerat  iam  Italiam  ala  Siliana." 
The  MSS.  read  reserata  militiam,  The 
emendation  is  due  to  Pichena. 

8.  2.  oonsUlo  mlscuerant.  Such 
councils  of  war  were,  at  a  rule,  attended 
only  by  the  superior  officers,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  the  Ugati  legionum,  the 
praefecti  castrorum%  the  tribuni  militum, 
and  the  primipili%  but  disdpline  in 
Pannonia  was  relaxed. 

4.  volguB  et  oeterL '  "  The  mob  who 
were  neither  one  nor  the  other  ; "  so  i.  25, 
"volgus  et  ceteros;"  and  below,  c.  83, 
"volgus  et  plures."    Et  is  epexegetical. 

5.  hano  sui  famam,  as  in  Ann.  ii. 
13,  "fruiturque  fama  sui." 

7.  huc  illuo  —  interpretatlone — 
oonduxlsset.  Some  editors  read  in- 
terpretationemf  but  the  change  does  not 
aftect  the  sense.  The  meaning  i* 
u.  resolved  to  place  this  or  that  construc- 
tion  on  them,  to  torture  them  into  this  or 
that  sense."  The  tense  of  conduxisset  is 
to  be  explained  as  "  had  then  come  to 
suit  their  interests." 

8.  gratlor.  Orelli,  following  Ritter, 
has  altered  gravior%  the  reading  of  M., 
into  gratior  (along  with  the  inferior  MSS. ) 
maintaining  that  gravior  cannot  be  used 
without  auctor  or  some  corresponding 
word  in  the  sense  of  "  more  weighty. 


It  mnst  be  confessed  that  none  of  the 
passages  dted  by  the  editors  sanction 
this  absolute  use  of  it  desoendlsM  ln 
c&usam.  **  To  have  espoused  the  cause." 
Tadtus  here  follows  Liv.  xxxvi.  7,  "si 
semel  in  causam  vestram  descenderih" 

4.  1.  proxiina  Ctornelll  Fuscl  pro- 
ouratorls.  "CorneliusFuscus^influence 
was  next  greatest  to  that  of  Antonius ;" 
the  procurator  had  control  of  the  finance 
arrangements  in  the  imperial,  as  the 
fuaestor  in  the  senatorial,  provinces.  For 
nim  and  Tampius  Flavianus,  see  ii.  86. 

4.  ounctatlor,  M.  Many  editors  read 
cunctantior%  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
parative  would  be  formed  from  cunctans, 
not  cunctatus,  But  Pliny  and  Suetonius 
use  cunctatior,  Heraeus  reads  cunctator. 
tamquam  adflnitatls.  "Since  they 
thought  that  he  remembered  his  relation- 
ship  with  Vitellius."  What  his  connec- 
tion  with  Vitellius  was  we  do  not  know. 

6.  perfldlae  locum  quaeslsse  cre- 
debatur.  They  thought  his  object  was, 
to  find  some  opportunitv  of  throwing  over 
Vespasian,  and  returmng  to  his  allegi- 
ance  to  Vitellius. 

8.  legatl  nomen  resumere.  He 
was  legatus  pro  praetore  of  Pannonia. 

10.  sed  ut — praetenderetur.  "  But 
that  the  name  of  a  consular  might  be 
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consulare  nomen  surgentibus  cum  maxime  partibus  honesta 
specie  praetenderetur. 

5.  Ceterum  ut  transmittere  in  Italiam  inpune  et  usui  foret, 
scriptum  Aponio  Saturnino,  cum  exercitu  Moesico  celeraret. 
Ac  ne  inermes  provinciae  barbaris  nationibus  exponerentur, 
principes  Sarmatarum  Iazygum,  penes  quos  civitatis  regimen, 
5  in  commilitium  adsciti.  Plebem  quoque  et  vim  equitum,  qua 
sola  valent,  offerebant :  remissum  id  munus,  ne  inter  discordias 
externa  molirentur,  aut  maiore  ex  diverso  mercede  ius  fasque 
exuerent  Trahuntur  in  partes  Sido  atque  Italicus  reges 
Suevorum,  quis  vetus  obsequium  erga  Romanos,  et  gens  fidei 
10  commissae  patientior.     Posita  in  latus  auxilia,  infesta  Raetia, 


used  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the 
movement  on  its  very  first  nsing."  For 
cum  maxlme,  see  i.  29,  note  on  line  14. 
6.  1.  oeterum  ut  transmlttere — 
lnpune  et  usui  foret.  This  use  of  the 
infinitive,  as  a  substantive  and  nominative 
to  the  verb,  is  verv  rare  in  Cicero ;  see 
Madvig,  §  388  a.  Heraeus,  considering 
the  absolute  use  of  transmittere  im- 
possible,  inserts  bellum  after  Italiam.  For 
inpuru  esse,  see  Ann.  i.  72 ;  foret  is  post- 
classical  for  esset.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  transposition  of  a  page  occurs  in  the 
Medicean,  which  has  oeen  copied  in  all 
the  other  MSS.,  a  fact  which  proves  that 
thev  are  all  derived  frorn  it.  The  page 
ends  with  satur,  and  the  next  begins  with 
•nino  eum  exercitu  Moesico  celeraret;  after 
a  page  beginning  revirescere  crederentur, 
c  7,  and  ending  ut  inimici,  c  9  had 
been  inserted.  The  fault  was  first  dis- 
covered  and  set  right  by  Pichena. 

2.  Aponio  Saturnino.  He  was  ruler 
of  Moesia,  see  ii.  85  and  86 ;  i.  79. 

3.  lnermee  provlnoiae  —  expone- 
rentur.  Inermes,  *  *  void  of  armies, "  see 
i.  1 1 ;  ii.  83.  Exponerentur  is  post-classi- 
cal  for  obicerentur;  so  i.  11,  "ipsa  Italia 
cuicumque  servitio  exposita." 

4.  Sarmatarum  Iazyffum.  They 
occupied  the  district  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss.  They  seem  to  have 
migrated .  from  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Mommsen,  P.  R.  £.  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
They  commanded  the  eastern  flank  of 
Pannonia.     See  i.  2  and  79. 

5.  •  ln  oommilitium  adsciti.  The 
phrase*is  repeated,  Ann.  i.  60 ;  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  military  one.  The  word 
commilitium  does  not  occur  earlier  than 
Velleius. 

5.  plebem  et  vlm  equitum.     The 


et  is  explanatory.     The  whole  people 
were  horsemen. 

6.  remiseum  ld  xnunus.  Remissumt 
properly  applied  to  tribute,  here  means 
"  was  refused." 

7.  externa  xnollrentur.  Literally 
"  should  meddle  with  things  that  did  not 
concern  them,"  "  should  adopt  a  hostile 
course."  It  seems  possible,  however, 
from  iv.  32,  "missus  Montanus  ad 
Civilem  ut  absisteret  bello  neve  externa 
armis  falsis  velaret,"  that  externus,  like 
hostis,  has  acquired  the  sense  of  some- 
thing  hostile,  instead  of  its  proper  mean- 
ing  of  foreign.  ex  diverso.  "From 
the  opposite  party,"  as  in  ii.  7. 

8.  Sido  atque  Italious  reges  Sue- 
vorum.  The  Suevi  or  Marcomanni 
lived  in  Bohemia,  see  Mommsen,  P.  R.  E. 
vol.  i.  pp.  214, 216.  We  learn  from  Ann. 
xii.  29,  30,  that  Sido  and  Vangio  rose 
against  tneir  uncle  Vannius  (made  prince 
of  the  Suevi  by  Drusus  Caesar),  and  suc- 
ceeded  in  conjunction  with  Vibilius,  king 
of  the  Hermunduri,  in  driving  him  from 
his  throne,  and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Roman  territory.  Tne  Italicus  heremen- 
tioned  was  probably  Vangio's  successor. 

9.  vetus  obeequium.  From  the 
days  of  Tiberius,  they  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  faithful  to  Rome. 

9.  fldei  commisaae.  OrellPs  correc- 
tion  of  cotnmissuyr  of  M.  Heraeus 
suggests  fuiei  quam  iussorum  patientior, 
but  this  is  far  from  the  MS.  In  Ann.  xii. 
30,  Tacitus  praises  the  good  faith  of  Sido 
and  Vangio,  "  egregia  adversus  nos  fide." 
The  meaning  is  that  they  were  more  trust- 
worthy  than  the  Sarmatae  Iazyges  and 
so  were  taken  on  as  allies  in  the  civil 
war,  while  the  others  were  left  behind. 

10,  poeita  ln    latus    auxilia,    in- 
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cui  Forcius  Septiminus  procurator  erat,  incorruptae  erga 
Vitellium  fidei.  Igitur  Sextilius  Felix  cum  ala  Auriana  et 
octo  cohortibus  ac  Noricorum  iuventute  ad  occupandam  ripam 
Aeni  fluminis,  quod  Raetos  Noricosque  interfluit,  missus.  Nec 
his  aut  illis  praelium  tentantibus,  fortuna  partium  alibi  transacta.  15 

6.  Antonio  vexillarios  e  cohortibus  et  partem  equitum  ad 
invadendam  Italiam  rapienti  comes  fuit  Arrius  Varus,  strenuus 
bello :  quam  gloriam  et  dux  Corbulo  et  prosperae  in  Armenia 
res  addiderant  Idem  secretis  apud  Neronem  sermonibus  fere- 
batur  Corbulonis  virtutes  criminatus ;  unde  infami  gratia  5 
primum  pilum  adepto  laeta  ad  praesens  male  parta  mox  in 
perniciem  vertere.  Sed  Frimus  ac  Varus  occupata  Aquileia 
per  proxima  quaeque  et  Opitergii  et  Altini  laetis  animis 
accipiuntur.  Relictum  Altini  praesidium  adversus  classem 
Ravennatem,  nondum  defectione  eius  audita.  Inde  Fatavium  10 
et  Ateste  partibus  adiunxere.     Illic  cognitum  tres  Vitellianas 


festa  Raetia.  The  flank  which  would 
have  to  be  protected  from  Raetia  would 
be,  of  course,  the  right  flank,  as  Raetia 
lay  beyond  Noricum,  west  of  Pannonia» 
Infesta  Raetia  is  an  ablative  absolute. 

11.  oul  Porolus  SeptimlnuB  pro- 
ourator  erat.  In  the  smaller  provinces, 
like  Raetia,  Noricum,  eta,  the  procura- 
tores  were  the  actual  governors,  having  in 
addition  to  their  financial  duties,  militarv 
and  judicial  powers.  Many  editors.with 
Rhenanus  read  Septimius. 

12.  SextUlus  Felix.  Fortheparthe 
played  later  on,  see  iv.  70.  It  appears 
from  inscriptions  that  the  ala  Auriana 
was  identical  with  the  ala  I.  Hispanorum. 
This  ala  is  mentioned  in  several  inscrip- 
tions  found  in  Raetia,*and  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  permanent  force  quar- 
tered  m  that  country;  see  C.  I.  L.  tit. 
5899  and  5924. 

6.  i.vexillarioe.  Drafts,  detachments. 
The  word  is  properly  applied  to  veterans 
who  had  received  their  discharge,  but 
were  retained  under  the  colours  {suo 
vexiUo).  The  word  is,  however,  often 
used  of  any  detachment  serving  under 
spedal  colours,  and  away  from  the  main 
body  of  the  legion.  See  above,  ii.  18, 
note  on  line  3.   . 

2.  rapientL  "Hurriedlyleading."  The 
word  is  used  again  in  thesame  sense,  iv.  65. 

2.  Arrius  Varus,  at  that  time  prae- 

fectus  cohortis  sociorum,  had  been  em- 

ployed  by  Corbulo  in  54  A.D.  in  the 

dehcate  business  of  taking   over  from 


Quadratus  Ummidius  legate  of  Syria  (to 
whom  they  had  at  first  been  made  over), 
certain  hostages  taken  from  Vologaeses, 
the  Parthian  king,  Ann.  xiii.  o. 

4.  ldezn  eeoretlB.  This  is  probably 
told  in  a  part  of  the  Annals,  now  lost,  in 
which  Tacitus  described  Corbulo's  death. 

5.  unde — prlmum  pilum  adepta 
Unde  goes  with  adepto  and  equals  "by 
which  means."  Primjtm  pilutn:  he  had 
been  transferred  from  the  socii  into  the 
regular  legionaries  and  had  risen  to  be 
first  Genturion  of  his  legion.  Which  his 
legjon  was  is  not  stated,  probably  the  3d, 
as  it  is  with  the  men  of  tnis  legion  that  he 
is  described  as  having  influence,  iv.  39. 
Adepto  itself  depends  on  vertere. 

6.  laeta  ad  praeeens  male  parta 
— vertere.  Heraeus  brackets  nioleparta 
as  a  gloss.  Cf.  ii.  70,  for  a  similar  phrase, 
"  laeta  in  praesens  mox  pernidem  ipsis 
fecere." 

8.  proxima  quaeque.  This  is  the 
reading  of  M.,  and  is  clearly  corrupt,  as 
it  has  nothing  to  govern  it ;  Orelh  sug- 
gests  per  proxima  auaeque.  Ritter,  witn 
more  probability,  holds  that  a  word  (or 
possibty  several  words)  has  dropped  out 
after  it,  such  as  trahunJ,  adfectant. 

8.  Opiterffii.  Now  Oderzo.  Altini. 
Altino,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

9.  olassem  Bavennatem.  M.  reads 
classis  Ravennatis,  and  Heraeus  inserts 
conatus. 

ia  Patavium  is  now  Padua.  Ateete, 
now  Este. 
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cohortes  et  alam,  cui  Sebosianae  nomen,  ad  Forum  Alieni 
ponte  iuncto  consedisse.  Placuit  occasio  invadendi  incuriosos : 
nam  id  quoque  nuntiabatur.  Luce  prima  inermos  plerosque 
15  oppressere.  Praedictum  ut  paucis  interfectis  ceteros  pavore  ad 
mutandam  fidem  cogerent  Et  fuere'  qui  se  statim  dederent. 
Plures  abrupto  ponte  instanti  hosti  viam  abstulerunt. 

7.  Volgata  victoria,  post  principia  belli  secundum  Flavianos 
duae  legiones,  septima  Galbiana,  tertia  decima  Gemina,  cum 
Vedio  Aquila  legato  Patavium  alacres  veniunt  Ibi  pauci  dies 
ad  requiem  sumpti,  et  Minucius  Iustus  praefectus  castrorum 

5  legionis  septimae,  quia  adductius  quam  civili  bello  imperitabat, 
subtractus  militum  irae  ad  Vespasianum  missus  est  Desiderata 
diu  res  interpretatione  gloriaque  in  maius  accipitur,  postquam 
Galbae  imagines  discordia  temporum  subversas  in  omnibus 
muhicipiis  recoli  iussit  Antonius,  decorum  pro  causa  ratus,  si 
10  placere  Galbae  principatus  et  partes  revirescere  crederentur. 

8.  Quaesitum  inde  quae  sedes  bello  legeretur.  Verona 
potior  visa,  patentibus  circum  campis  ad  pugnam  equestrem, 
qua    praevaletJant :    simul    coloniam    copiis    validam    auferre 


12.  oul  Seboeianae  noxnen.  M. 
reads  Seponianae,  but  the  name  is  uni- 
formly  given  Sebosiana  in  the  inscriptions. 
It  appears  from  these  that  in  Trajan's 
time  this  ala  was  stationed  in  Britain, 
C  I.  L  1193*  Its  castra  stativa  was 
probablv  at  Lancaster,  Inscr.  287.  An 
mteresting  notice  of  its  prefect,  Caius 
Tetius  Veturius  Micianus,  has  been 
found  in  Weardale,  C.  I.  L.  451. 

12.  Forum  Alieni,  not  elsewhere 
mentioned,  is  by  some  identified  with 
Ferrara,  by  others  with  Legnago. 

7.  1.  volgata  viotoria.  Orelli  inserts 
after  this  post  principia  belli  secundum 
Flavianos;  Heraeus,  on  the  other  hand, 
transposes  these  words,  and  regards  them 
as  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  He  also 
understands  very  curiously  rrictaria,  "  the 
victory  of  Bedriacum,"  not  the  one  which 
Tacitus  had  just  recorded ;  but  this  is  quite 
impossible. 

2.  duae  legionee,  eeptima  Oalbiana 
tertla  decdma  Oemina.  These  were 
both  stationed  in  Pannonia.  The  7th 
was  Antonius  Primus's  own  legion,  the 
13U1  was  under  the  command  ofVedius 
Aquila,  ii.  44.  It  was  the  favourable 
opening  of  the  war  which  induced  these 
two  legions  to  declare  so  promptly 
for  Vespasian,   and   at  once  to  follow 


Antonius,  by  whom  they  had  in  the  first 
instance  been  left  behina, 

5.  adduotius  quam  civili  bello. 
"  Too  strictly  to  suit  a  time  of  civil  war." 
The  metaphor  is  from  drawing  tight  the 
reins,  cf.  G.  44,  "Gothones  regnantur 
paulo  iam  adductius." 

7.  lnterpretatione  gloriaque  ln 
maiua  aoolpltur.  The  words  refer  to 
what  follows — the  restoration  of  Galba's 
images.  This  act  was,  says  Tacitus, 
valued  at  more  than  it  deserved,  by  the 
construction  put  upon  it,  and  by  the 
boastine  which  was  made  about  it. 
Gloria  nas  not  unfrequently  the  sense  of 
boasting,  see  Ann.  i.  8,  "gloria  et 
iactantia."  Galba  was  looked  on  with 
affection,  partly  as  chosen  by  the  senate, 
partly  as  the  representative  of  the  older 
regime.  reoolL  "Should  be  replaced 
for  purposes  of  worship."  Ritter,  how- 
ever,  understands  the  passage  quite  differ- 
ently,  thinking  that  some  words  have 
dropped  out,  and  explaining  deeiderata 
diu  res  of  the  discipline  exercised  by 
Minucius  Justus. 

6.  1.  quaeeitum  lnde.  "After  that 
a  discussion  took  place;"  *'the  question 
was  raised." 

3.  qua  praevalebant.  For  the  strength 
of  the  Flavians  in  cavalry,  see  above,  c.  2. 
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Vitellio  in  rem  famamque  videbatur.  Possessa  ipso  transitu 
Vicetia ;  quod  per  se  parum  (etenim  modicae  municipio  vires)  5 
magni  momenti  locum  obtinuit  reputantibus  illic  Caecinam 
genitum  et  patriam  hostium  duci  ereptam.  In  Veronensibus 
pretium  fuit :  exemplo  opibusque  partes  iuvere.  Et  interiectus 
exercitus  inter  Raetiam  Iuliasque  Alpes ;  ac  ne  pervium  illa  Ger- 
manicis  exercitibus  foret,  obsepserat  Quae  ignara  Vespasiano  io 
aut  vetita :  quippe  Aquileiae  sisti  bellum  exspectarique  Muci- 
anum  iubebat,  adiciebatque  imperip  consilium,  quando  Aegyp- 
tus,  claustra  annonae,  vectigalia  opulentissimarum  provinciarum 
obtinerentur,  posse  Vitellii  texercitum  egestate  stipendii  frumen- 
tique  ad  deditionem  subigi.  Eadem  Mucianus  crebris  epistolis  15 
monebat,  incruentam  et  sine  luctu  victoriam  et  alia  huiuscemodi 
praetexendo,  sed  gloriae  avidus  atque  omne  belli  decus  sibi 
retinens.  Ceterum  ex  distantibus  terrarum  spatiis  consilia  post 
res  adferebantur. 

9.  Igitur  repentino  incursu  Antonius  stationes  hostium  in- 
rupit,  tentatisque  levi  praelio  animis  ex  aequo  discessum. 
Mox  Caecina  inter  Hostiliam,  vicum  Veronensium,  et  paludes 


4.  in  rem  femamque.  "Conduciveto 
their  interests  and  prestige.  For  in  remt 
see  Ann.  iv.  33,  "  in  rem  fuerit ; "  it  is 
often  used  in  Plautus,  Livy,  Sallust,  etc. 

5.  Vlcetia,  now  Vicenza,  situated  be- 
tween  Padua  and  Verona.  That  Vicetia 
and  not  Vicentia  is  the  right  reading,  is 
proved  by  two  inscriptions  quoted  by 
Orelli. 

6.  reputantibua  is  the  dative  after 
locum  obtinuit. 

7.  ln  Veronensibufl  pretiuxn  fuit. 
'•  The  Veronese  were  a  prise  worth  the 
getting."  Prttium  fuit  is  generally  ex- 
plained  pretium  operae  fuit;  but  the  ex- 
planation  does  not  suit  thepresent  passa^e, 
m  which  prttium  seems  to  retain  lts 
proper  meaning  of  a  thing  of  price.    The 

?hrase  seems  not  to  occur  earlier  than 
/adtus,  whouses  it  in  Ann.  L  57,  and 

"•35- 

8.  interiectufl  exeroltufl  inter  Rae- 

tiam  Iuliaflque  Alpes.  Orelli  re&ds  per 
Raetiamt  following  M. ,  which  has  ftiam 
=  Pratiam=per  Kaetiam;  Ritter  inter 
Raetiam.  Per  can  hardly  stand  in  the 
sense  of  intert  and  there  was  no  proposal 
to  send  the  troops  to  Raetia  itself.  The 
sense  is  pretty  clear ;  the  army  at  Verona 
was  interposed  between  Raetia,  which 
was  held  in  Vitellius's  interests  by  its  pro- 

U 


curator  Porcius  Septiminus,  (above,  c  5) 
and  the  Julian  Alps  (over  which  the 
Brenner  pass  gave  direct  communication 
with  Germany)  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Vitellianist  army  in  Ita]y  on  the  other,  so 
that  reinforcements  could  with  difficulty 
be  received  by  the  latter  from  the  north. 
Heraeus  brackets  ac ;  if  it  is  omitted  inter- 
iectus  is  a  participle,  if  retained  a  verb, 
and  we  must  supply  est.  illa.  "  By  that 
way." 

10.  ifirnara.  "Unknown  to."  It  has 
freouently  this  passive  sense  in  Tacitus, 
as  in  Vergil  and  Sallust ;  moreover  gnarus 
is  used  for  notus,  Ann.  xi.  32. 

1 2.  oonsllium.  '  *  The  sound  advice. " 
olaustra  annonae.  '*  The  keys  of  the 
corn  trade,"  Alexandria.  vectigalla 
opulentioflimarum  provinoiarum,  i.e. 
of  Svria,  Asia,  and  Egypt. 

16.  eine  luctu  is  eauivalent  to  an 
adjective  like  the  Greek  dddKpvrot. 

17.  praetezendo.  Tacitus,forthesake 
of  variety,  makes  the  gerund  take  the 
place  of  the  participle. 

9.  3.  inter  Hostiliam  et — peiudee 
Tartari  fluminla.  He  had  alreadv 
setUed  to  go  to  Hostilia,  see  above,  ii. 
100.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  south-east  of  Mantua.  The  river 
Tartaro  is  east  of  this. 
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Tartari  fluminis  castra  permuniit,  tutus  loco,  cum  terga  flumine, 

5  latera  obiectu  paludis  tegerentur.  Quodsi  adfuisset  fides,  aut 
opprimi  universis  Vitellianorum  viribus  duae  legiones,  nondum 
coniuncto  Moesico  exercitu,  potuere,  aut  retro  actae  deserta 
Italia  turpem  fugam  conscivissent.  Sed  Caeciha  per  varias 
moras  prima  hostibus  prodidit  tempora  belli,  dum  quos  armis 

10  pellere  promptum  erat,  epistulis  increpat,  donec  per  nuntios 
pacta  perfldiae  firmaret  Interim  Aponius  Saturninus  cum 
legione  septima  Claudiana  ap!venit  Legioni  tribunus  Vipstanus 
Messalla  praeerat,  claris  maioribus,  egregius  ipse,  et  qui  solus 
ad  id  bellum  artes  bonas  attulisset      Has  ad  copias  nequaquam 

15  Vitellianis  pares  (quippe  tres  adhuc  legiones  erant)  misit 
epistulas  Caecina,  temeritatem  victa  arma  tractantium  incusans. 
Simul  virtus  Germanici  exercitus  laudibus  attollebatur,  Vitellii 
modica  et  volgari  mentione,  nulla  in  Vespasianum  contumelia : 
nihil  prorsus  quod  aut  corrumperet  hostem  aut  terreret     Flavi- 

20  anarum  partium  duces,  omissa  prioris  fortunae  defensione,  pro 
Vespasiano  magnifice,  pro  causa  fidenter,  de  exercitu  securi, 
in  Vitellium  ut  inimici  praesumpsere,  facta  tribunis  centurioni- 
busque  retinendi  quae  Vitellius  indulsisset  spe.  Atque  ipsum 
Caecinam  non  obscure  ad  transitionem  hortabantur.     Recitatae 

25  pro  contione  epistulae  addidere  fiduciam,  quod  submisse  Cae- 
cina,  velut  oflendere  Vespasianum  timens,  ipsorum  duces  con- 
temptim,  tamquam  insultantes  Vitellio,  scripsissent. 


7.  potuere  expresses  the  more  likely 
and  immediate  result,  confloiviseent 
the  more  remote  and  consequential.  For 
the  latter  word,  see  Liv.  v.  53,  "  exilium 
ac  fugam  nobis  consciveramus." 

9.  tempora  bellL  Kaipoi,  favourable 
opportunities;  cf.c.  40.  "agendi  tempora." 

11.  Aponius  Saturninufl.  VVe  are 
told  in  ii.  85  that  he  was  "  Moesiae 
rector  ; "  see  also  iii.  5. 

12.  tribunus  Vipetanus  Measalla. 
The  legate  Tettius  Julianus  had  fled,  and 
Messalla  probably,  as  senior  tribiine,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  civil  wars,  or  of  so  much  of 
them  as  came  under  his  own  observation. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  him,  see  note  on 
iv.  42,  and  Introd.  p.  21.  He  is  referred 
to  by  Tacitus  as  an  authority,  chaps.  25 
and  28. 

15.  tres  adhuo  legiones  erant.  The 
7th  Galbiana,  the  I3th  Gemina,  and  the 
7th  Claudiana. 


16.  viotaarmatraotantium.  "Tak- 
ing  up  arms  again  after  their  defeat  at 
Bedriacum." 

18.  volgari  mentione.  "  Expressed 
in  general  terms,"  as  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  3,  2, 
"eum  ita  tractes  ut  intellegat  meam 
commendationem  non  volgarem  fuisse." 

21.  de  exeroitu  seouri.  Lipsius, 
however,  proposed  de  exitu.  Orelli 
defends  the  reading  of  M.,  explaining 
it  as  an  answer  to  the  praises  whicn 
Caecina  had  lavished  on  the  German 
army.  The  Flavians  pretend  no  fear 
ofit. 

22.  in  Vitellium  ut  lnimioi  prae- 
sumpeere.  "They  passed  an  unfavour- 
able  judgment  in  advance  on  Vitellius, 
in  the  spirit  of  personal  enemies,"  i.e. 
they  loaded  him  with  abuse.  For  this 
use  of  praesumere,  see  Quinct.  xi.  1,  27. 

23.  quae  Vitellius  indulslsset.  For 
these,  see  i.  58,  and  ii.  94. 

25.  pro  oontione.    In  a  public  meet- 
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10.  Adventu  deinde  duarum  legionum,  e  quibus  tertiam 
Dillius  Aponianus,  octavam  Numisius  Lupus  ducebant,  ostentare 
vires  et  militari  vallo  Veronam  circumdare  placuit  Forte 
Galbianae  legioni  in  adversa  fronte  valli  opus  cesserat,  et  visi 
procul  sociorum  equites  vanam  formidinem  ut  hostes  fecere.  5 
Rapiuntur  arma,  et  ut  proditionis  ira  militum  in  Tampium 
Flavianum  incubuit,  nullo  criminis  argumento,  sed  iam  pridem 
invisus  turbine  quodam  ad  exitium  poscebatur:  propinquum 
Vitellii,  proditorem  Othonis,  interceptorem  donativi  clamitabant 
Nec  defensioni  locus,  quamquam  supplices  manus  tenderet,  10 
humi  plerumque  stratus,  lacera  veste,  pectus  atque  ora  singultu 
quatiens.  Id  ipsum  apud  infensos  incitamentum  erat,  tamquam 
nimius  pavor  conscientiam  argueret  Obturbatur  militum  voci- 
bus  Aponius,  cum  loqui  coeptaret ;  fremitu  et  clamore  ceteros 
aspernantur.  Uni  Antonio  apertae  militum  aures:  namque  et  15 
facundia  aderat  mulcendique  volgum  artes  et  auctoritas.  Ubi 
crudescere  seditio,  et  a  conviciis  ac  probris  ad  tela  et  manus 
transibant,  inici  catenas  Flaviano  iubet  Sensit  ludibrium 
milas,  disiectisque  qui  tribunal  tuebantur,  extrema  vis  parabatur. 
Opposuit  sjnjim  Antonius,  stricto  ferro,  aut  militum  se  20 
manibus  aut  suis  moriturum  obtestans ;  ut  quemque  notum 
et  aliquo  militari  decore  insignem  aspexerat,  ad  ferendam  opem 
nomine  ciens.     Mox  conversus  ad  signa  et  bellorum  deos,  hos- 


ing  of  the  Flavian  soldiers,  see  iv.  24, 
proving  the  relaxation  of  discipline. 

IO.  1.  tertlam,  octavam.  These  two 
legions  had  been  stationed  in  Moesia. 

3.  militari  vaUo.  There  were  to  be 
lines  outside  the  walls  of  the  town. 

4.  ln  adversa  fronte  vaUl  opus 
cesserat.  "The  work  of  making  the 
rampart  had  fallen  to  them  on  the  side 
which  faced  the  enemy  (opposed  to  aversa 
frons) ; "  in  this  case  the  western  side. 

6.  et  ut  proditionis  ira  militum. 
Of  this,  the  reading  of  M.,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  sense.  Orelli  takes  proditionis  as 
an  objective,  militum  as  a  subjective 
«  genitive,  "  the  anger  of  the  soldiers  at  his 
treachery."  {7/willmean"when."  This 
is  the  best  sense  which  can  be  got  out  of 
the  words  if  the  reading  is  right.  Ritter 
suggests  auctortm  after  froditumis.  He- 
raeus  substitutes  metu  tor  et  ut  and  puts 
a  full  stop  after  it  This  much  im- 
proves  the  sense. 

8.  turblne  quodam  means  "  with  a 
kind  of  whirlwind  of  passion." 


8.  proplnquum  VlteUlL  See  above, 
c.  4. 

1 1.  humi  plerumque  stratus.  "Often 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground."  Cicero 
would  hardly  use  plerumque  thus  abso- 
lutely  for  "repcatedly." 

1 2.  tamquam.  •  *  From  the  view  that. " 
16.  ubl  orudesoere.    This  use  of  the 

historical  infinitive  with  temporal  con- 
junctives  is  almost  peculiar  to  Tacitus; 
Furn.  Int.  v.  46  c. 

18.  sensit  ludlbrium  miles.  "The 
soldiers  saw  through  the  farce,"  L  45,  and 
c  58  below. 

23.  oonversus  ad  slfima  et  beUorum 
deos.  The  images  on  the  eagles  were 
actually  worshipped  as  gods,  Ann.  ii.  17, 
"proprialegionum  numina,"and  Ann.  L  39. 
Dionys.  Halic.  says,  speakingof  theeagles, 
raOra  Gxnrtp  UpOftara  Ottav  Tkpa  wofd^mu. 
obvlis  Vespaslani  litterW  "  By  a  letter 
of  Vespasian  which  mepiim  on  the  road ; " 
the  letter  acquitte^Wm  of  treachery  and 
summoned  hnn  urfo  Vespasian's  own  pre- 
sence»  and  so  dnivered  fiim  from  danger. 
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tium  potius  exercitibus  illum  furorem,  illam  discordiam  inicerent 
25  orabat,  donec  fatisceret  seditio  et  extremo  iam  die  sua  quisque 
in    tentoria   dilaberentur.     Profectus   eadem    nocte    Flavianus 
obviis  Vespasiani  litteris  discrimini  exemptus  est 

11.  Legiones,  velut  tabe  infectae,  Aponium  Saturninum 
Moesici  exercitus  legatum  eo  atrocius  adgrediuntur,  quod  non, 
ut  prius,  labore  et  opere  fessae,  sed  medio  diei  exarserant,  vol- 
gatis  epistulis  quas  Saturninus  ad  Vitellium  scripsisse  crede- 

5  batur.  Ut  olim  virtutis  modestiaeque,  tunc  procacitatis  et 
petulantiae  certamen  erat,  ne  minus  violenter  Aponium  quam 
Flavianum  ad  supplicium  deposcerent.  Quippe  Moesicae 
legiones  adiutam  a  se  Pannonicorum  ultionem  referentes,  et 
Pannonici,  velut  absolverentur  aliorum  seditione,  iterare  culpam 

10  gaudebant  In  hortos,  in  quibus  devertebatur  Saturninus, 
pergunt  Nec  tam  Primus  et  Aponianus  et  Messalla,  quam- 
quam  omni  modo  nisi,  eripuere  Saturninum,  quam  obscuritas 
latebrarum  quibus  occulebatur,  vacantium  forte  balnearum 
fornacibus  abditus.     Mox  omissis  lictoribus  Patavium  concessit 

15  Digressu  consularium  uni  Antonio  vis  ac  potestas  in  utrumque 
exercitum  fuit,  cedentibus  collegis  et  obversis  militum  studiis. 
Nec  deerant  qui  crederent  utramque  seditionem  fraude  Antonii 
coeptam,  ut  solus  bello  frueretur.  ^ 

12.  Ne  in  Vitellii  quidem  partibus  quietae  mentes  exitio- 
siore  discordia,  non  suspicionibus  volgi  sed  perfidia  ducum, 
turbabantur.  Lucilius  Bassus  classis  Ravennatis  praefectus 
ambiguos  militum   animos,  quod   magna   pars   Dalmatae  Pan- 

5  noniique  erant,  quae  provinciae  Vespasiano  tenebantur,  partibus 


11.  1.  velut  tabe  infeotae.  Cf.  L  26, 
"infecit  ea  tabes  legionum  quoque  et 
auxiliorum  motas  iam  mentes." 

I.  Aponium  Saturninum.  He  al- 
most  deserved  his  fate,  for  his  attempted 
treachery  to  Tettius  Julianus,  il  85. 

8.  adiutam  a  ee  ultionem.  Itwould 
seem  from  this  that  the  Moesian  legions 
had  joined  in  the  sedition  against  Tampius 
Flavianus,  which  had  proved  so  successful. 

II.  Primus,  Aponianus,  Meeeaila 
were  the  commanders  of  the  7th  Galbiana, 
the  3d,  and  the  7th  Claudiana,  the 
two  last  Moesian  legions. 

14.  omissie  Uctoribus.  Omissis  in- 
stead  of  the  more  usual  dimissis.  As  the 
commander  of  a  province,  he  would  have 
lictors. 

16.  obversis  for  conversis  is  udusual  as 


applied  to  mental  facts,  "  being  turned 
toward  him."    It  occurs  again  in  c  83. 

12.  1.  ne  in  ViteUii  quidexn  par- 
tibus  quietae  xnentes.  Heraeus  makes 
this  a  separate  clause.  Orelli  regards  it 
as  the  nominative  to  turbabantur.  In 
this  latter  case  the  negative  must  be  taken 
closely  with  quietcu. 

4.  quod  magna  pars  Dalmatae 
Pannoniique  erant.  Since  it  is  the 
individuals  comprising  it,  rather  than  the 
part  collectively  who  are  looked  at,  the 
verb  and  the  predicate  are  alike  put  in 
the  plural.     Madvig,  §  215. 

5.  Veapaeiano  may  be  either  dative  or 
ablative,  most  likelv  the  fbrmer,  as  they 
were  not  only  held  by  him,  but  also  in  his 
interest.     See  Furn.  Int.v.  §§  18  and  26. 

5.    partibus    eiue    adgreffaverat. 
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eius  adgregayerat  Nox  proditioni  electa,  ut  ceteris  ignaris 
soli  in  principia  defectores  coirent  Bassus  pudore,  seu  metu 
quisnam  exitus  foret,  intra  domum  opperiebatur.  Trierarchi 
magno  tumultu  Vitellii  imagines  invadunt ;  et  paucis  resisten- 
tium  obtruncatis  ceterum  volgus  rerum  novarum  studio  in  Ves-  10 
pasianum  inclinabat  Tum  progressus  Lucilius  auctorem  se 
palam  praebet  Classis  Cornelium  Fuscum  praefectum  sibi 
destinat  qui  propere  adcucurrit  Bassus  honorata  custodia 
Liburnicis  navibus  Atriam  pervectus,  a  praefecto  alae  Vivennio 
Rufino,  praesidium  illic  agitante,  vincitur.  Sed  exsoluta  statim  15 
vincula  interventu  Hormi  Caesaris  liberti :  is  quoque  inter  duces 
habebatur. 

13.  At  Caecina,  defectione  classis  volgata,  primores  cen- 
turionum  et  paucos  militum,  ceteris  per  militiae  munia  *  dis- 
persis,  secretum  castrorum  adfectans  in  principia  vocat  Ibi 
Vespasiani  virtutem  viresque  partium  extollit :  transfugisse 
classem  ;  in  arto  commeatum,  adversas  Gallias  Hispaniasque,  5 
nihil  in  urbe  fidum  ;  atque  omnia  de  Vitellio  in  deterius.     Mox 


"  Had  won  over  to  his  cause."  The 
expression  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
Tadtus. 

7.  sou  xnetu  quisnam  exitus  rbret. 
"  Fear  as  to  what  the  issue  might  be." 

8.  trierarohL  It  was  thus  that  the 
commandersof  thelarger  shiptwerecalled. 
The  word  has,  of  course,  a  quite  different 
sense  in  Greek. 

9.  pauols  resistentium  obtrunoatis. 
Cicero  would  have  saidjratl  restiterant, 
Lavy,  qui  restitissent.  In  Tadtus,  the  pre- 
sent  partidple  has  aoquired  much  more 
the  force  of  a  regular  noun.  For  obtrun- 
catis,  M.  has,  by  jm  obvious  slip,  obumbra- 
tis. 

12.  Oornellum  Fuscum.  For  him, 
see  ii.  86,  iii  5.  It  was  his  energy, 
compared  with  the  hesitation  and  inert 
character  of  Bassus,  which  commended 
him  to  the  sailors.  •  .  •   - 

13.  honorata  oustodia  Libumicis 
navibus  Atrlam  pervectus.  He  had 
a  military  escort,  who  acted  practically 
ashisgaolers.  The  Libum icae  navts  were 
used  as  despatch-boats.  He  was  so  half- 
hearted  that  he  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
equally  distrusted  bv  the  partyhe  betrayed 
and  tne  party  he  joinea.  The  order  of 
events  seems  natural .  enough,  though 
some  of  the  editors  have  taken  exception 
to  it.  Atria,  called  also  Adria  and 
Hadriay  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic, 


near  the  northern  extremity  of  which  it 
was  situated. 

16.  Horml — is  quoque  inter  duoes 
habebatur.  For  Hormus,  see  below,  c 
28  and  iv.  39.  For  a  similar  expression 
of  disgust  at  the  part  freedmen  had  come 
to  play,  see  L  76,  "  nam  et  hi  malis  tem- 
poribus  partem  se  rei  publicae  fadunt." 

18.  a.  per  mllltiae  munia  dispersls. 
Munia  is  a  correction  for  munera  of  M., 
Nipperdey  having  shown  by  a  lar^e  col- 
lection  of  instances  that,  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  plural,  Tadtus  always  has 
munera  for  gifts,  munia  for  duties. 

3.  seoretum  oastrorum  adfeotans. 
"  Making  a  display  of  having  a  war  secret 
to  discuss."  Others  explain  "eagerly 
waiting  till  the  camp  was  quiet"  M. 
reads  secreterum%  probably  a  slip.  This 
has  been  corrected  into  seereta,  but  this 
could  only  mean  selecting  secret  places 
in  the  camp,  a  meaning  which  is  con- 
tradicted  by  in  principia  vocat9  which 
follows. 

3.  in  arto  oommeatum.  "  That  pro- 
visions  are  running  scarce."  Cf.  Ann. 
iv.  32.  Tadtus  is  fond  of  these  adverbial 
phrases  with  prepositions ;  cf.  in  fama 
below. 

6.  atquo  omnia  de  VlteUio  ln  de- 
terius.  Some  word  like  refert  has  to  be 
supplied.  "  He  makes  out  vitellius's  case 
as  worse  on  all  points  than  it  really  is." 
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incipientibus  qui  conscii  aderant,  ceteros  re  nova  attonitos  in 
verba  Vespasiani  adigit  Simul  Vitellii  imagines  dereptae,  et 
missi  qui  Antonio  nuntiarent     Sed   ubi  totis  castris  in  fama 

10  proditio,  recurrens  in  principia  miles  praescriptum  Vespasiani 
nomen,  proiectas  Vitellii  effigies  aspexit,  vastum  primo  silentium, 
mox  cuncta  simul  erumpunt  "  Huc  cecidisse  Germanici  exer- 
citus  gloriam,  ut  sine  praelio,  sine  volnere  vinctas  manus  et 
capta    traderent    arma?      Quas   enim    ex    diverso    legiones? 

15  Nempe  victas.  Et  abesse  unicum  Othoniani  exercitus  robur, 
primanos  quartadecumanosque ;  quos  tamen  isdem  illis  campis 
fuderint  straverintque,ut  tot  armatorum  milia, velut  grex  venalium, 
exsuli  Antonio  donum  darentur.  Octo  nimirum  legiones  unius 
classis  accessionem  fore.     Id  Basso,  id  Caecinae  visum  :  post- 

20  quam  domos  hortos  opes  principi  abstulerint,  etiam  militibus 
principem  auferre.     Integros  incruentosque,  Flavianis  quoque 


We  have  other  similar  phrases,  such  as 
in  moliius,  in  maius, 

7.  inverbaVespaaianladlfflt.  "He 
dictates  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Yesp&- 
sian,  and  makes  the  soldiers  repeat  it  after 
him."    See  above,  i.  55  and  Ann.  i.  34. 

8.  Vitellii  imaffines  direptao.  The 
portrait  of  the  reigning  emperor  was 
sewed  on  the  colours  of  the  cohorts  and 
companies. 

9.  in  fama  proditio.  "  The  treachery 
got  noised  about  through  the  whole  camp." 
Tacitus  is  fond  of  using  a  substantive  with 
prepositions  in  this  way  as  predicates. 

10.  praescriptum — noxnen.  The 
name,  too,  of  the  emperor  was  inscribed 
on  the  colours.  Suetonius  ( Vesp.  6)  says, 
••  nomen  eius  vexillis  omnibus  sine  mora 
inscripserunt." 

1 1.  proiectae  VltelUl  emglee.  Small 
busts  of  the  emperor  were  kept  alone 
with  the  eagles  in  the  principia,  see  i.  30, 
"  in  quo  [i.t.  suggestu)  paulo  ante  aurea 
Galbae  statua  fuerat,"  and  Ann.  xv.  29. 
Hegesippus  says  that  the  repentance  of  the 
soldiers  did  not  take  place  till  the  next 
morning,  but  JosephusagreeswithTadtus. 

12.  ounota  simul  erumpunt.  "  AIl 
their  pent-up  feelings  find  expression  at 
once."  Others  take  cuncta  as  an  accu- 
sative,  "they  break  out  at  all  points." 
This  is  less  hkely. 

14.  ex  divereo.  "  Opposed  to  them." 
See  above,  c  5. 

16.  primanoe  quartadecumanos- 
que.  The  first  of  them  had  been  sent 
off  to  Spain,  the  second  to  Britain.  See 
ii.  66  and  67. 


17.  ut  tot.  Tott  wanting  in  M.,  is  in- 
serted  by  niany  editors.  6?  is  differently 
understood  ;  Orelli  takes  it  closely  with 
what  precedes  **  whom  they  had  routed 
and  overthrown  only  for  this  that,  in  their 
thousands,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
should  be  surrendered  to  Antonius,"  etc 
Heraeus  makes  it  the  beginning  of  a  new 
sentence,  an  indignant  interrogation  <(to 
think  that  1  '*  etc.  We  should  have  in 
this  latter  case  to  supply  some  words  such 
as  numfUripossct.  Heraeus's  explanation 
makes  the  passage  more  forcible. 

18.  exBuU  Antonio.  Antonius  had 
been  banished  for  his  malpractices,  ii. 
86 ;  Ann.  xiv.  40. 

19.  aooeflsionem  tore.  "A  mere  ad- 
junct  to."  Cf.  for  this  use  of  the  word 
Liv.  vii.  30.  Cicero,  Sest.  §  68,  uses  addi- 
tamnUum  in  this  sense.  For  the  eight 
legions  under  Caecina's  command,  see  ii. 
100. 

20.  etiam  militibua  principem 
aurerre.  M.,  after  aufcrre,  inserts  litcm. 
This  may  be  intended  as  a  correction  of 
militibuS)  suggesting  principi  auferre 
militem  as  tne  right  reading.  This  is 
readnn  some  MSS.,  and  by  some  editors. 
Heraeus  combines  both  readings,  making 
the  sentence  run  etiam  militem  principi, 
militibus  principan  auferre.  But  the 
other  suggested  contrast  is  the  more 
effective:  "when  they  had  stolen  all 
they  could  in  the  city,  they  would  carry 
on  their  depredations  still  in  the  camp ; 
and  having  robbed  the  emperor  of  his 
goods,  would  rob  the  soldiers  of  their 
emperor. 
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partibus  viles,  quid    dicturos    reposcentibus  aut  prospera   aut 
adversa  ?  "  * 

1 4.  Haec  singuli,  haec  universi,  ut  quemque  dolor  inpulerat, 
vociferantes,  initio  a  quinta  legione  orto,  repositis  Vitellii  imagi- 
nibus  vincla  Caecinae  iniciunt ;  Fabium  Fabullum  quintae 
legionis  legatum  et  Cassium  Longum  praefectum  castrorum 
duces  deligunt ;  forte  oblatos  trium  Liburnicarum  milites,  5 
ignaros  et  insontes,  trucidant ;  relictis  castris,  abrupto  ponte 
Hostiliam  rursus,  inde  Cremonam  pergunt,  ut  legionibus  primae 
Italicae  et  unietvicesimae  Rapaci  iungerentur,  quas  Caecina  ad 
obtinendam  Cremonam  cum  parte  equitum  praemiserat 

15.  Ubi  haec  comperta  Antonio,  discordes  animis,  discrttos 
viribus  hostium  exercitus  adgredi  statuit,  antequam  ducibus 
auctoritas,  militi  obsequium  et  iunctis  legionibus  fiducia  rediret 
Namque  Fabium  Valentem  profectum  ab  urbe  adceleraturum- 
que  cognita  Caecinae  proditione  coniectabat ;  et  fidus  Vitellio  5 
Fabius,  nec  militiae  ignarus.  Simul  ingens  Germanorum  vis 
per  Raetiam  timebatur;  ex  Britannia  Galliaque  et  Hispania 
auxilia  Vitellius  acciverat,  inmensam  belli  luem,  ni  Antonius  id 
ipsum  metuens  festinato  praelio  victoriam  praecepisset  Uni- 
verso  cum  exercitu  secundis  a  Verona  castris  Bedriacum  venit  10 
Postero    die    legionibus    ad     muniendum    retentis,    auxiliares 

22.   quid    dloturoe   repoeoentibus  6.  simul  ingena  Germanorum  via 

aut   prospera  aut  adversa?     "To  per  Baetiam  timebatur.     Vitellius's 

those  who  asked  an  explanation  of  their  army  had  been  largely  recruited  in  Ger- 

success  or  their  failure.     The  intlnitive  is  many.     Vitellius  and  Valens  had  both 

used  because  in  oratio  recta  the  question  many  friends  among  the  chiefs  of  the 

would  be  in  the  first  person.    He  means :  native  tribes  in  Germany.     The  way  was 

they  could  neither  explain  what  they  had  open    to    them,   since  Raetia,   Eastern 

done  with  their  victory,  nor  how  thev  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol  were  held  by 

had  suffered  defeat    Reposco  is  to  ask  Porcius  Septiminus,  c  5,  for  Vitellius. 

with  the  expectation  of  an  answer.  7.  ex  Britannia — aooiverat.     See 

14.  2.  a  quinta  legione.    Ithaddis-  ii.  97.  belliluem.  "Destructiveforce;" 

tinguished  itself  at  Bedriacum,  ii.  43,  and  Jthis  is  so  harsh  an  expression  that,  in  spite 

hadbeen,  from  the  first,  enthusiastic  in  oftheauthorityofM.,  it  can  hardly  stand ;                \ 

VitelliuVs  cause.  (\\  would    probably  be   better   to  read }    ~^  *> 

3.    Fabium    Pabullum,    Oaaaium  molem.                                                   ' 

Longum.     Nothing  more  is  knpwn  of  9.  victoriam  praeoeplseet.  "Snatch- 

either  of  them.  ed  the  victory  in  advance,"  before  they 

6.  abrupto  ponte.     The  bridge  over  could  come  up. 

the  Tartaro,  mentioned  in  c.  9.  10.  secuncus  a  Verona  castrls.     In 

7.  ut  leglonibus — iungerentur.  For      two   days*   march  from  Verona.     The 
the  despatch  of  these  legions,  see  iL  100.      Romans  regularlv  encamped  each  night, 

16.    3.    iunctis   leglonibus.      This  and  so  reckoned  the  number  of  days* 

refers  to  the  conjunction  of  the  two  armies  march  by  the  camps  ;  cf.  iv.  71. 

lately  under  the  command  of  Caecina,  11.  ad  muniendum  retentla.    "To 

and  also  of  such  troops  as  Fabius  Valens  fortify  their  camp."  Munire  is  here  used 

might  bring  up  with  him  from  the  city.  absolutely. 
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cohortes  in  Cremonensem  agrum  missae,  ut  specie  parandarum 

copiarum  civili  praeda  miles  inbueretur.     Ipse  cum  quattuor 

milibus  equitum  ad  octavum  a  Bedriaco  progressus,  quo  licen- 

15  tius  popularentur.     Exploratores,  ut  mos  est,  longius  curabant 

1 6.  Quinta  ferme  hora  diei  erat,  cum  citus  eques  adventare 
hostes,  praegredi  paucos,  motum  fremitumque  late  audiri  nun- 
tiavit  Dum  Antonius  quidnam  agendum  consultat,  aviditate 
navandae  operae  Arrius  Varus    cum    promptissimis    equitum 

5  prorupit,  inpulitque  Vitellianos,  modica  caede  :  nam  plurium 
adcursu  versa  fortuna,  et  acerrimus  quisque  sequentium  fugae 
ultimus  erat  Nec  sponte  Antonii  properatum,  et  fore  quae 
acciderant  rebatur.  Hortatus  suos  ut  magno  animo  capesserent 
pugnam,  diductis  in  latera  turmis  vacuum  medio  relinquit  iter, 
10  quo  V^rum  equitesque  eius  reciperet ;  iussae  armari  legiones ; 
datum  per  agros  signum  ut,  qua  cuique  proximum,  omissa 
praeda  praelio  occurreret  Pavidus  interim  Varus  turbae 
suorum  miscetur,  intulitque  formidinem.  Pulsi  cum  sauciis 
integri  suomet  ipsi  metu  et  angustiis  viarum  conflictabantur. 

1 7.  Nullum  in  illa  trepidatione  Antonius  constantis  ducis 
aut  fortissimi  militis  officium  omisit  Occursare  paventibus, 
retinere  cedentes,  ubi  plurimus  labor,  unde  aliqua  spes,  consilio 


13.  dvlli  praeda  mllee  inbueretur. 
"  Might  be  accustomed  to  plundering 
from  citizens."  The  auxiliary  cohorts 
might  well  feel  at  first  a  scruple  in  plun- 
denng  from  Romans.  Their  appetites, 
too,  would  be  whetted  by  this  prclimin- 
ary  taste  of  booty. 

15.  longius  ourabant.  "Carried  on 
their  duties  farther  afield."  Some  read 
cursabant  needlessly. 

16.  1.  qulnta  ferme  hora  diei,  i.e. 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

4.  Arrius  Varus.  For  the  previous 
exploits  of  this  commander,  see  above, 
c.  6. 

5.  nam  plurium  adoursu.  This 
explains  the  previous  words,  modica 
caede. 

6.niffaeultimuserat.  Thisprobably 
means  "went  the  greatest  lengths  in 
flight,"  as  Ritter  contends.  For  to  take 
ultimus  as  equivalent  to  postremus,  and 
translate  it  "brought  up  the  rear  in 
flight,"  would  be  to  state  a  fact  so  obvious 
as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  Walther 
tries  to  get  a  sense  for  it  by  explain- 
ing  it  of  the  Vitellian,  not  the  Flavian 
troops. 


7.  sponte  AntoniL  "By  the  wish 
of  Antonius."  Cf.  iv.  19,  "sponte  lega- 
torum ; "  Ann.  ii.  59,  and  in  other  places. 
This  construction  of  sponte  with  the  geni- 
tive  had  been  used  before,  by  Varro  and 
Pliny  the  elder. 

7.  quae  aociderant.  This,  the  read- 
ing  of  M.,  has  been  somewhat  needlesslv 
altered  by  Heraeus  and  others  into  acci- 
derunt%  on  the  strength  of  certain  parallel 
passages  in  Caesar. 

12.  proello  ooourreret.  "Takehis 
part  in  the  battle;"  so  Liv.  x.  43,  "neutri 
proelio  occurrerunt" 

14.  oonfllotabantur  may  be  either 
literal  "were  dashed  against  one  another," 
or  figurative  (as  in  Ann.  i.  58,  vL  51), 
"were  harassed."  The  first  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

17.  1.  constantia  duoia  The  pas- 
sage  iscopied  from  Sall.  Cat.  60,  "strenui 
mUitis  et  boni  imperatoris  officia  simul 
exsequebatur." 

3.  oonsillo  manu  vooe.  The  abla- 
tives  depend  on  the  two  adjectives.  In 
Ann.  ii.  17.  "inter  quos  insignis  Ar- 
minius  manu  voce  volnere  sustentabat 
pugnam." 
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manu  voce  insignis  hosti,  conspicuus  suis.  Eo  postremo  ardoris 
provectus  est  ut  vexillarium  fugientem  hasta  transverberaret.  5 
Mox  raptum  vexillum  in  hostem  vertit  Quo  pudore  haud 
plures  quam  centum  equites  restitere.  Iuvit  locus,  artiore  illic 
via  et  fracto  interfluentis  rivi  ponte,  qui  incerto  alveo  et  praeci- 
pitibus  ripis  fugam  impediebat  Ea  necessitas  seu  fortuna 
lapsas  iam  partes  restituit  Firmati  inter  se  densis  ordinibus  10 
excipiunt  Vitellianos  temere  effusos.  Atque  illi  consternantur. 
Antonius  instare  perculsis,  sternere  obvios.  Simul  ceteri,  ut 
cuique  ingenium,  spoliare,  capere,  arma  equosque  abripere.  Et 
exciti  prospero  clamore,  qui  modo  per  agros  fuga  palabantur, 
victoriae  se  miscebant  15 

18.  Ad  quartum  a  Cremona  lapidem  fulsere  legionum  signa 
Rapacis  atque  Italicae,  laeto  inter  initia  equitum  suorum  praelio 
illuc  usque  provecta.  Sed  ubi  fortuna  contra  fuit,  non  laxare 
ordines,  non  recipere  turbatos,  non  obviam  ire  ultroque  adgredi 
hostem  tantum  per  spatium  cursu  et  pugnando  fessum.  Forte  5 
recti,  haud  perinde  rebus  prosperis  ducem  desideraverant  atque 
in  adversis  deesse  intellegebant  Nutantem  aciem  victor 
equitatus  incursat ;  et  Vipstanus  Messalla  tribunus  cum  Moesicis 
auxiliaribus  adsequitur,  quos  militiae  legionariis  qiiamquam 
raptim  ductos  aequabant  Ita  mixtus  pedes  equesque  rupere  10 
legionum  agmen.  Et  propinqua  Cremonehsium  moenia  quanto 
plus  spei  ad  effugium,  minorem  ad  resistendum  animum  dabant 

5.  vexillarium.    The  word  has  here,  advanced  eight  miles  from  their  camp. 
as  in  i.  41,  the  sense  of  a  standard-bearer.  See  c  15. 

6.  quopudore.    "  Through  shame  at  5.  fbrte  rectL    "Ruled  by  chance;" 
which."  thev  had  no  regular  general,  as  Caecina 

8.  interfluentls     rivt      What    the  had  deserted  them.  M.  reads  forte  victi% 

stream  was  is  not  certain,  perhaps  the  which  is  hardly  true  as  a  matter  of  fact.   ' 

Delmona  or  Dermona;  it  was  a  tribu-  8.  Vlpstanus    MeeaaUa    tribunus 

tary  of  the  Oglio.    lnoerto  alveo.    "  Its  cum  Moealois  auxiliaribuB.    He  was 

treacherous  bed ;"  it  gave  them  no  firm  or  tribune  of  the  7th  Claudiana  stationed  in 

trustworthy  footing.  Moesia,  c  9,  and  so  would  naturally  take 

1 1.  atque,  has  here,  as  often,  an  ad-  the  command  of  the  Moesian  auxiliaries. 

versative  force:   "and  so  in  turn,"  or  9.  quoe  mllltiae  leffionarils.    This 

"  andso  at  once."  as  it  stands  is  hardly  translatable,  though 

18.  2.  Rapaois  atque  Italioae.    Ra-  it  has  been  taken  to  mean:  "whom  these 

?ax  was  the  aist,  for  which  see  ii.  43.  various  forms  of  warfare  made  equal  to 

talica  is  the  ist,  i.  59.   These  two  legions  thelegionaries."   Ritter  suggests  miliiia  e 

had  been  sent  on  by  Caecina  to  garrison  legionariis,  "some  soldiersofthelegions." 

Cremona ;  see  above,  c.  14.  This  emendation  has  the  advantage  of 

3.  non  lazare  ordinee.    It  was  the  keeping  very  close  to  the  MS.,  otherwise 

regular  plan  for  the  main  body  to  open  Duebner's  suggestion  multi  e  legionariis 

its  ranks,  and  allow  the  defeated  vanguard  is  much  simpler.     Heavily  armed  though 

to  retire  through  them,  and  reform  in  the  the  legionarieswere,  theystill  kept  up  with 

rear.  the  auxiliary  troops. 

5.  tantum  per  spatium.    Theyhad  12.    minorem  —  animum     dabant. 
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19.  Nec  Antonius  ultra  institit,  memor  laboris  ac  volnerum, 
quibus  tam  anceps  praelii  fortuna,  quamvis  prospero  fine, 
equites  equosque  adflictaverat  Inumbrante  vespera  universum 
Flaviani  exercitus  robur  advenit     Utque  cumulos  super  et  re- 

5  centia  caede  vestigia  incessere,  quasi  debellatum  foret,  pergere 
Cremonam  et  victos  in  deditionem  accipere  aut  expugnare  de- 
poscunt  Haec  in  medio,  pulchra  dictu.  Illa  sibi  quisque, 
"posse  coloniam  plano  sitam  impetu  capi.  Idem  audaciae  per 
tenebras  inrumpentibus,  et  maiorem  rapiendi  licentiam.    Quodsi 

10  lucem  opperiantur/ iam  pacem,  iam  preces  et  pro  labore  ac  vol- 
neribus  clementiam  et  gloriam,  inania,  laturos :  sed  opes  Cre- 
monensium  in  sinu  praefectorum  legatorumque  fore.  Expugnatae 
urbis  praedam  ad  militem,  deditae  ad  duces  pertinere."  Sper- 
nuntur  centuriones  tribunique,  ac  ne  vox  cuiusquam  audiatur, 

15  quatiunt  arma,  rupturi  imperium,  ni  ducantur. 

20.  Tum  Antonius  inserens  se  manipulis,  ubi  aspectu  et 
auctoritate  silentium  fecerat,  non  se  decus  neque  pretium  eripere 
tam  bene  meritis  adfirmabat, "  sed  divisa  inter  exercitum  duces- 
que   munia :  militibus    cupidinem   pugnandi   convenire ;  duces 

5  providendo  consultando  cunctatione  saepius  quam  temeritate 
prodesse.  Ut  pro  virili  portione  armis  ac  manu  victoriam 
iuverit,  ratione  et  consilio,  propriis  ducis  artibus,  proftiturum. 
Neque  enim  ambigua  esse  quae  occurrant,  noctem  et  ignotae 
situm  urbis,  intus  hostes  et  cuncta  insidiis  opportuna.     Non  si 


Tacitus  not  unfrequently  omits  the  tanto; 
Ann.  L  2 ;  i.  74,  etc. 

19.  3.  unlversum  Flavlanl  exord- 
tua  robur.  The  five  legions,-three  from 
Moesia,  and  two  from  Pannonia,  of  which 
it  was  mainly  composed. 

4.  super  as  governing  both  cumuloa 
and  vestlffia  is  placed  between  them. 
For  recentia  caede,  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  ix. 
455»  "  tepidaque  recentem  caede  locum." 

5.  pergere  —  depoeount.  Tacitus 
uses  the  infinitive  after  manv  more  verbs 
than  it  is  found  with  in  earher  and  more 
classical  writers. 

7.  haeo  in  medio.  "This  they  said 
openly,  before  all,"  as  in  Dial.  18.  Dice- 
bant  has  to  be  supplied. 

8.  plano  flitam.  "Situated  on  the 
level."  Tacitus  is  fond  of  these  local 
ablatives,  e.g.  below,  c.  48,  we  have 
"turrim  vicino  sitam;"  Ann.  K.  52,  "le- 
gio  medio,"  "  in  the  midst."  idem  au- 
rtadae.   "  It  requires  no  more  courage." 


12.  ln  Binu  praefeotorum  legato- 
rumque.  * ( Goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
commanders  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and 
the  colonels  of  the  legions."  See  Liv. 
xxxvii.  32,  "captas  non  deditas  diripi 
urbes,  et  in  his  tamen  arbitrium  esse  im- 
peratoris  non  militum." 

■  20.  4.  xnunia.  For  the  use  of  this,  as 
distinct  from  munera,  see  c.  13,  note  on 
line  2. 

6.  pro  viriU  portione.  Tacitus,  here 
and  Ag.  4,  has  substituted  this  for  the 
more  usual  phrase  fro  virili  parte,  "  to 
the  best  of  his  abiiity."  Cf.  with  this 
Otho's  speech,  i.  83. 

8.  neque  enim.  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  what  they  would  have  to 
encounter,"  for  encountering  which  all 
the  skill  of  the  general  would  dc  required. 
ambiguus  here  has  not  its  usual  sense 
of  "dangerous,"  but  means  "doubtful," 
"obscure." 
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pateant  portae,  nisi  explorato,  nisi  die,  intrandum.     An  obpug-  10 
nationem  inchoaturos  adempto   omni   prospectu,  quis  aequus 
locus,  quanta  altitudo  moenium,  tormentisne  et  telis  an  operibus 
et  vineis  adgredienda  urbs  foret"     Mox  conversus  ad  singulos, 
"  num  secures  dolabrasque  et  cetera  expugnandis  urbibus  secum 
attulissent"  rogitabat     Et  cum  abnuerent,  "  gladiisne  "  inquit  15 
"  et  pilis  perfringere  ac  subruere  muros  ullae  manus  possunt  ? 
Si  aggerem  struere,  si  pluteis  cratibusve  protegi  necesse  fuerit, 
ut  volgus  inprovidum,  inriti  stabimus,  altitudinem  turrium  et 
aliena  munimenta  mirantes  ?     Quin  potius  mora  noctis  unius,  . 
advectis   tormentis    machinisque,  vim    victoriamque    nobiscum  20 
ferimus  ?  "     Simul  lixas  calonesque  cum  recentissimis  equitum 
Bedriacum  mittit,  copias  ceteraque  usui  adlaturos. 

21.  Id  vero  aegre  tolerante  milite  prope  seditionem  ventum, 
cum  progressi  equites  sub  ipsa  moenia  vagos  ex  Cremonensibus 
corripiunt,  quorum  indicio  noscitur  sex  Vitellianas  legiones 
omnemque  exercitum  qui  Hostiliae  egerat,  eo  ipso  die  triginta 
milia  passuum  emensum,  comperta  suorum  clade  in  praelium  5 
accingi  ac  iam  adfore.  Is  terror  obstructas  mentes  consiliis 
ducis  aperuit  Sistere  tertiam  decimam  legionem  in  ipso  viae 
Postumiae  aggere  iubet,  cui  iuncta  a  laevo  septima  Galbiana 
patenti  campo  stetit,  dein  septima  Claudiana,  agresti  fossa  (ita 


14.  dolabrasque.  These  were  long- 
handled  spades  or  picks  used  for  under- 
mining  walls  and  breaking  in  gates.  The 
handle  end  could  be  used  as  a  weapon, 
having  a  sharp  blade  attached  to  it. 
oetera  expugnandls  urblbus.  Ex- 
pugnandis  urbibus  is  dative,  dependent 
on  cetera,  "the  other  things  needtul  for." 

17.  agfrerem  struere — pluteis  crati- 
busve.  It  was  usual  to  make  a  cause- 
way  on  which  to  bring  up  the  machines 
for  attacking  the  walls.  Plutei  were 
wicker  hurdles  covered  with  raw  hides, 
these  and  the  crates  being  both  used  to 
give  shelter  to  the  besieeers. 

19.  quin  potius.  "Why  not  rather?" 
Quin  has  here  its  proper  signification,  = 
qui  non ;  Madvig  §  351,  3. 

21.  oum  reoentissimis.  Those  who 
had  last  arrived  and  who  were,  therefore, 
freshest. 

22.  oeteraque  usul  =  cetera  quae 
usui  fortnt;  a  correction  made  in  some 
MSS. ;  it  is  like  cetera  expugnandis 
urbibus  above. 

21.  3.  sex  Vltellianas  leglones. 
The  ist  Germanica,  the  4U1  Macedonka, 


the  5th  Macedonica,  the  I5th  and  i6th 
Primigenia,  and  the  22d.  omnemque 
exercdtum.  Besides  the  six  legions,  there 
were  detachments  of  the  2d,  the  9th,  and 
the  20th,  as  well  as  the  cavalry. 

4.  trlginta  mllia  passuum  emen- 
sum.  Hostilia  is  close  to  Verona,  which 
is  about  30  miles  distant  from  Cremona. 

7.  tertiam  decimam  legionem. 
The  I3th  was  the  legion  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  amphi- 
theatres  at  Cremona  and  Bononia.  It 
had  joined  Antonius  at  Patavium.  sis- 
tere.  "To  take  its  station."  Used  here 
and  L  35  intransitiyely ;  so  too  in  Verg. 
Aen.  xi.  873,  and  even  in  Cic  2  Verr.  in. 
§223. 

7.  in  lpso  vlae  Postumlae  aggere. 
The  Postumian  road  from  Cremona  to 
Verona*,  running  througha  low-lyingdamp 
country,  was  carried  on  a  raised  cause* 
wav. 

8.  oul  iunota  a  laevo,  i.e.  towards 
the  Po,  as  it  was  facing  west.  The 
7th  Galbiana  was  the  other  Pannonian 
legion,  and  so  would  naturally  beassociated 
with  the  13UL 
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io  locus  erat)  praemunita ;  dextro  octava  per  apertum  limitem, 
mox  tertia  densis  arbustis  intersepta.  Hic  aquilarum  signorum- 
que  ordo :  milites  mixti  per  tenebras,  ut  fors  tulerat ;  praetoria- 
num  vexillum  proximum  tertianis,  cohortes  auxiliorum  in 
cornibus  ;  latera  ac  terga  equite  circumdata ;  Sido  atque  Italicus 

15  Suevi  cum  delectis  popularium  primori  in  acie  versabantur. 

22.  At  Vitellianus  exercitus,  cui  adquiescere  Cremonae  et 
reciperatis  cibo  somnoque  viribus  confectum  algore  atque  inedia 
hostem  postera  die  profligare  ac  proruere  ratio  fuit,  indigus 
.  rectoris,  inops  consilii,  tertia  ferme  noctis  hora  paratis  iam  dis- 
5  positisque  Flavianis  inpingitur.  Ordinem  agminis  disiecti  per 
iram  ac  tenebras  adseverare  non  ausim,  quamquam  alii.tradide- 
rint  quartam  Macedonicam  dextro  suorum  cornu,  quintam  et 
quintam  decumam  cum  vexillis  nonae  secundaeque  et  vicesimae 
Britannicarum  legionum  mediam  aciem,  sextadecumanos  duo- 


10.  per  apertum  llmitem.  "Along 
an  open  P&th;"  likcperripas  "alongthe 
banks."  This  open  path,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  road,  is  contrasted 
with  the  encumbered  ground  which  the 
3d  legion  occupied. 

11.  hio  aquilarum  slffnorumque 
ordo.  Individual  soldiers  could  not,  in  the 
darkness,  always  find  their  proper  legion 
or  company,  so  that  they  got  mixed  up. 

12.  praetorianum  vexlllum.  The 
standard  of  the  praetorians.  The  prae- 
torians  had  been  dismissed  by  Vitellius, 
but  some  of  them  had  joined  the  Flavian 
army.     See  ii.  67  and  82. 

14.  equite  is  an  instrumental  ablative, 
a  troop  of  horse  not  being  regarded  as  a 
personal  agent,  Madvig,  §  254,  3. 

14.  Sido  atque  Italioua  Suevt  On 
them,  see  above,  c.  5.  This  account  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  Flavian  forces 
was  probably  derived  from  Vipstanus 
Messalla,  who  was  present ;  of  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  Vitellians  no  equally 
exact  account  could  be  given. 

22.  2.  algore  atque  inedla.  It  was 
now  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  to 
have  had  to  He  out  all  night  would  have 
been  no  small  trial. 

3.  cui— ratio  fult.  "Whose  reason- 
able  course  would  have  been."  Fuit  for 
fuisset,  on  the  analogy  of  operae  pretium 
fuit,  aeauiusfuit.  Madvig,  §  348,  obs.  I, 
explains  it  thus :  " the  rationale  of  the  con- 
struction  is  that  the  indicative  expresses 
the  absolute  character  of  the  judgment,  its 
independence  of  circumstances.  When 
what  might  or  ought  to  have  happened  is 


declared  without  a  condition,  the  indica- 
tive  is  generally  used  in  Latin."  For 
ratio,  meaning  a  reasonable  plan,  see 
Cic.  1  Verr.  ix.  §  24,  "  minari  divisoribus 
ratio  non  erat ; "  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  21,  "  dum 
ea  ratio  barbaro  fuit,"  is  a  little  different. 

4.  tertia  ferme  nootls  hora,  i.e. 
towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

5.  agminia  dieiecti  per  lram  ao 
tenebras.  "Of  the  order  of  march 
which  was  dislocated  by  passion  and 
the  darkness." 

6.  alii.  He  probably  refers  here  to 
Vipstanus  Messatla  and  C.  Pliny,  who  are 
mentioned  as  authorities  below. 

7.  quartam  Macedonicam.  This 
was  a  legion  of  Upper  Germany,  and  had 
not  fought  previously.  It  was  opposed 
to  the  7th  Galbiana  and  the  7U1  Clau- 
diana.  suorum  is  somewhat  pleonastic, 
but  is  inserted  in  order  to  help  the  reader 
to  get  the  legions  right. 

7.  qulntam  et  quintam  deoumam. 
The  5th  had  fought  in  the  previous 
battle,  ii.  43 ;  the  i$th  which,  like  the 
5th,  belonged  to  the  army  of  Lower 
Germany,  had  not.  For  the  detachments 
of  the  three  legions  from  Britain,  see  ii. 
97,  and  for  the  20th,  i.  60. 

9.  aextadecumanoe  duoetviceei- 
manoeque  et  primanoe.  The  i6th 
belonged  to  the  army  of  Lower  Germanv ; 
it  had  not  been  present  at  the  earlier 
battle.  The  22d  belonged  to  the  army 
of  Upper  Germany,  i.  10,  note  on  line  9. 
The  primani  are  the  men  of  the  ist 
Germanica,  i.  55.  This  belonged  to  the 
army  of  Lower  Germany. 
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etvicesimanosque  et  primanos  laevum  cornu  complesse.  Rapaces  10 
atque  Italici  omnibus  se  manipulis  miscuerant  Eques  auxilia- 
que  sibi  ipsi  locum  legere.  Praelium  tota  nocte  varium,  anceps, 
atrox  ;  his,  rursus  illis  exitiabile.  Nihil  animus  aut  manus,  ne 
oculi  quidem  provisu  iuvabant.  Eadem  utraque  acie  arma ; 
crebris  interrogationibus  notum  pugnae  signum ;  permixta  15 
vexilla,  ut  quisque  globus  capta  ex  hostibus  huc  vel  illuc  rapta- 
bat.  Urg((ebatur  maxime  septima  legio,  nuper  a  Galba  con- 
scripta.  Occisi  sex  primorum  ordinum  centuriones,  abrepta 
quaedam  signa :  ipsam  aquilam  Atilius  Verus  primipili  centurio 
multa  cum  hostium  strage  et  ad  extremum  moriens  servaverat 
23.  Sustinuit  labantem  aciem  Antonius  accitis  praetorianis. 
Qui  ubi  excepere  pugnam,  pellunt  hostem,  dein  pelluntur. 
Namque  Vitelliani  tormenta  in  aggerem  viae  contulerant,  ut 
tela  vacuo  atque  aperto  excuterentur,  dispersa  primo  et  arbustis 
sine  hostium  noxa  inlisa.  Magnitudine  eximia  quintae  decimae 
legionis  ballista  ingentibus  saxis  hostilem  aciem  proruebat 
Lateque  cladem  intulissent,  ni  duo  milites  praeclarum  facinus 
ausi,  arreptis  e  strage  scutis  ignorati,  vincla  ac  libramenta  tor- 
mentorum  abscidissent     Statim  confossi  sunt,  eoque  intercidere 
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10.  Bapaces  atque  ItalloL  These 
are  the  men  of  the  2ist,  and  the  ist 
Italica.  They  had  suflfered  so  severely 
in  the  cavalry  fight  just  before  (c.  18), 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  reform. 
There  were  thus  nominally  eight  legions, 
and  detachments  of  three  others  on  the 
Vitellian  side  opposed  to  five  on  the 
Flavian  side;  but  two  of  the  Vitellian 
legions  had  been  already  demoralised ; 
the  remaining  six  had  by  no  means  their 
full  complement,  and  the  Flavians  had  a 
great  advantage  in  cavalry. 

13.  h\B,rurs\XB\XllB(ormod<>Ais,mo<f0 
illis;  so  in  c  83,  "aderat  pugnantibus 
spectator  populus  utque  in  ludicro 
certamine  nos,  rursus  lllos,  clamore  et 
plausu  fovebat." 

15.  notum  puffnae  signuxn.  The 
watchword  on  each  side  had  become 
known  to  the  other. 

17.  urffuebatur  maxime.  It  stood 
patenti  campo  ;  see  last  chapter. 

19.  lpeam  aquilam.  Tho  eagle  was 
under  the  special  charge  of  the  centurio 
primitilarisy  though  carried  by  a  special 
signifer. 

28.  i.  aeoitis  praetoriania.  They 
had  been  stationed  on  the  extreme  right ; 
see  c.  21. 


2.  exdpere  puffnam  is  to  carry  on 
or  take  part  in  a  battle  which  has  been 
already  begun. 

4.  vaeuo  atque  aperto.  Heraeus, 
without  authority  of  MSS.,  inserts  /. 
The  ablative  can  be  explained  as  one  o( 
these  local  ablatives  ot  which  Tacitus  is 
so  fond.  ^  The  open  causeway  is  con- 
trasted  with  the  country  round,  choked 
by  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs. 

6.  ballista.  This  was  an  instrument 
for  throwing  heavy  stones.  They  were 
raised  by  a  pulley,  and  slung  out  at  an 
angle  of45°. 

8.  arreptis  e  strage  scutis.  They 
seized  the  shields  from  a  heap  of  the 
enemy*s  dead,  and  so  crept  up  unper* 
ceived.  vincla  ao  llbramenta  tcr- 
mentorum.  The  plural  tormentorum  is 
a  difficulty.  Heraeus  brackets  the  word. 
Lipsius  suggests  tormentc  tum  (or  clam). 
Orelli  understands  it  of  other  machines, 
also  on  the  raised  causeway.  As  the 
ballisia  was  a  complicated  machine,  the 
plural  may  be  used  to  express  its  many 
parts.  The  stone  was  poised  bv  means  of 
weights  behind  attached  by  chains,  and 
it  was  these  that  the  soldiers  cut  oflf. 

9.  interoldere.  "Havebeenforgotten;" 
so  Liv.  ii.  8,  "memoria  intercidit." 
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10  nomina :  de  facto  haud  ambigitur.  Neutro  inclinaverat  fortuna, 
donec  adulta  nocte  luna  surgens  ostenderet  acies  falleretque. 
Sed  Flavianis  aequior  a  tergo ;  hinc  maiores  equorum  virorum- 
que  umbrae,  et  falso,  ut  in  corpora,  ictu  tela  hostium  citra 
cadebant:    Vitelliani    adverso    lumine    conlucentes    velut   ex 

15  occulto  iaculantibus  incauti  offerebantur. 

24.  Igitur  Antonius  ubi  noscere  suos  noscique  poterat,  alios 
pudore  et  probris,  multos  laude  et  hortatu,  omnes  spe  promis- 
sisque  accendens,  "  cur  rursum  sumpsissent  arma,"  Pannonicas 
legiones  interrogabat :  "  illos  esse  campos  in  quibus  abolere 
5  labem  prioris  ignominiae,  ubi  reciperare  gloriam  possent." 
Tum  ad  Moesicos  conversus  principes  auctoresque  belli  ciebat : 
11  frustra  minis  et  verbis  provocatos  Vitellianos,  si  manus  eorum 
oculosque  non  tolerent"  Haec,  ut  quosque  accesserat ;  plura 
ad    tertianos,    veterum    recentiumque    admonens,    ut    sub   M. 

10  Antonio  Parthos,  sub  Corbulone  Armenios,  nuper  Sarmatas 
pepulissent.  Mox  infensius  praetorianis  "  vos "  inquit  "  nisi 
vincitis,  pagani,  quis  alius  imperator,  quae  castra  alia  excipient? 
Illic  signa  armaque  vestra  sunt,  et  mors  victis :  nam  igno- 
miniam  consumpsistis."     Undique  clamor ;  et  orientem  solem 

15  (ita  in  Suria  mos  est)  tertiani  salutavere. 


11.  adulta  noote.  So  Ann.  i.  23, 
"aestate  iam  adulta." 

12.  Plavlanlfl  aequior  a  tergo.  The 
Flavians  were  facing  west,  so  the  rising 
pioon  would  be  behind  them. 

13.  falao  ut  !n  oorpora  ictu.  "  With 
mistaken  aim,  as  though  reaching  their 
bodies."  Ictus  is  used  of  a  weapon 
thrown;  so  Lucan.  "at  saxum  auotiens 
ingenti  ponderis  ictu  excutitur.  Plu- 
tarch,  Pomp.  12,  tells  a  story  how  Pompey 
was  beneflted  by  the  same  circumstance 
in  one  of  his  battles  with  Mithridates. 

24.  2.  pudore  et  probris.  Translate 
"reproaches  addressed  to  their  sense  of 
shame." 

3.  Pannonicas  letfonea.  These 
were  the  I3th  and  the  7th  Galbiana, 
which  had  both  taken  part  in  the  pre- 
vious  battle  of  Bedriacum. 

6.  ad  Moesiooe.  These  were  the  jd, 
the  7th  Claudiana  and  the  8th.  He 
calls  them  the  originators  and  authors  of 
the  war  because  "ita  tres  Moesicae 
legiones  per  epistulas  alliciebant  Pan- 
nonicum  exercitum  aut  abnuenti  vim 
parabant,"  ii.  85. 

8.  ut  quoaque  aocesserat.  Acce- 
dere  is  used  with  a  simple  accusative,  Ann. 


ii.  58,  xii.  31 ;  in  Sallust  and  inthepoets. 

9.  sub  M.  Antonio  Parthoe.  This 
was  104  years  previously,  but  a  Roman 
legion/  like  a  modern  regiment,  was 
proud  of  its  traditions. 

10.  sub  Oorbulone  Armenloe.  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  63  a.d.  The  legion 
is  descnbed  in  Ann.  xv.  26,  as  "  integrum 
militem  et  crebris  ac  prosperis  laboribus 
exercitum. " 

10.  nuper  Sarmataa,  i.e.  the  Sarma- 
tae  Roxolani,  i.  79. 

11.  infensius.  "  In  more  bitter  terms." 

12.  pagani.  There  was  a  double 
reproach  in  this :  they  were  civilians,  no 
longer  soldiers ;  men  of  the  country,  no 
longer  the  soldiery  of  the  capital. 

13.  iUie.  "Inthehandsoftheeneray." 
Vitellius  had  had  them  disarmed  and 
disbanded,  ii.  57. 

13.  ignomlnlam  oonflumpsistis. 
11  You  have  drained  the  cup  of  ignominy 
to  the  dregs."  So  Curtius,  vi.  8,  6,  "  scit 
eos  qui  misericordiam  consumpserint." 

14.  ita  in  Suria  moe  est.  They  had 
been  lately  moved  from  Syria.  Herodian, 
iv.  15,  dtrraxrdfiepoi  rbr  1j\ioyt  un  tOos 
airots,  ol  fi&ppapoi  fuyUrrjf  kkayyjj  /3oi^- 
aoPT€t  iwiipafiop  Tots  'Ptofialois. 
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25.  Vagus  inde,  an  consilio  ducis  subditus  rumor,  advenisse 
Mucianum,  exercitus  in  vicem  salutasse.  Gradum  inferunt 
quasi  recentibus  auxiliis  aucti,  rariore  iam  Vitellianorum  acie,  ut 
quos  nullo  rectore  suus  quemque  impetus  vel  pavor  contraheret 
diduceretve.  Postquam  pulsos  sensit  Antonius,  denso  agmine  5 
obturbabat  Laxati  ordines  abrumpuntur  ;  nec  restitui  quivere 
inpedientibus  vehiculis  tormentisque.  Fer  limitem  viae  spar- 
guntur  festinatione  consectandi  victores.  Eo  notabilior  caedes 
fuit,  quia  filius  patrem  interfecit  Rem  nominaque  auctore 
Vipstano  Messalla  tradam.  Iulius  Mansuetus  ex  Hispania,  10 
Rapaci  legioni  additus,  inpubem  filium  domi  liquerat  Is  mox 
adultus,  inter  septimanos  a  Galba  conscriptus,  oblatum  forte 
patrem  et  volnere  stratum  dum  semianimem  scrutatur,  agnitus 
agnoscensque  et  exsanguem  amplexus,  voce  flebili  precabatur 
piatos  patris  manes,  neve  se  ut  parricidam  aversarentur :  15 
publicum  id  facinus  ;  et  ^num  militem  quotam  civilium  armorum 
partem  ?  Simul  attollere  corpus,  aperire  humum,  supremo  erga 
parentem  ofHcio  fungl  Advertere  proximi,  deinde  plures  :  hinc 
per  omnem  aciem  miraculum  et  questus  et  saevissimi  belli 
exsecratio.  Nec  eo  segnius  propinquos  adfinis  fratres  trucidatos  20 
spoliant ;  factum  esse  scelus  loquuntur  faciuntque. 

25.  1.  lnde.    As  a  consequence  of  the   ,      8.  notabUlor  caedee  fuit     "  More 

3d  legion  having  saluted  the  sun.    vague  noteworthy."    So  below,  c.  54,  "  notabili 

— an  oonsllio  duds.  -  Tacitus  is  fond,  constantia  centurio  Iulius  Agrestis." 

particularly  in  the  Annals,  of  this  use  of  9.  auotore  Vipetano  MeeeaUa.    He 

ant  without  any  word  directly  expressive  was  an  eye-witness  probably  of  the  event 

of  doubt  preceding.     See  Ann.  1.  13  ;  L  11.  Bapacd  legioni  additua.    Addi- 

65,  etc.  tus  is  for  adscriptus.     The  Rapax  (the 

3.  ut  quoe — diduoeretve.     Quos  is  2ist)  had  no  connection  with  Spain,  but 

the  object  of  both  verbs,  but  the  two  recruits  were  received  from  any  quarter. 

nominatives  belong  properly  each  to  one  12.  inter  eeptlxnanoe.    The  7th  was 

verb,  so  that  the  mll  sentence  would  be  raised    bv  Galba  in  Spain,  so  it  was 

ut  quos  nullo  rtctore  suus  quemaue  im-  natural  for  the  young  man  to  join  it. 

Mus  contrakertt   aut  pavor  dtduceret.  The  7th  is  the  Septima  Galbiana. 

There  is  a  very  similar  construction,  ii.  14.  aTwanguem.  "Bleedihg  to  death." 

41,  "  ut  cuique  audacia  vel  formido  in  So  c.  27. 

primam    postremamve    aciem    pronim-  15.  piatoe  patria   manes.     Others 

pebant    aut    relabebantur."     impetua.  placatos.     This  is  the  proleptic  use  of  the 

Military  enthusiasm.  adjecuve  ;    "  he  prayed   to  his  father't 

5.  poetquam  puleoe.   So  M.    Many  manes  to  be  pacified.      So  Verg.  Georg. 

editors  read  impulsos,  since  an  impression  iv.  547,  "placatam  Eurydicen  vitula  vene- 

had  been  made  on  them,  but  they  were  rabere  caesa."    For  neve  ee  afker  orare, 

not  yet  routed ;  it  is  possible,  however.  see  Liv.  iii.  £0,  "  orabat  ne  quod  scelus 

that    Tacitus    has    here    (as    so    often)  Appii  Claudii  esset,  sibi  attribuerent  neu 

preferred  the  simple  to  the  compound  se  ut  parricidam  liberum  aversarentur." 

verb.  16.  pubUoum  id  facdnus.    Thecrime 

7.  per  Umitem  viae,  i.e.  the  foot-  is  a  public  crime,  brought  about  by  the 

path  which  ran  pandlel  with  the  main  civil  war,  not  his,  since  he  did  it  when 

road.  on  duty.                                         ' 
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26.  Ut  Cremonam  venere,  novum  immensumque  opus 
occurrit.  Othoniano  bello  Germanicus  miles  moenibus  Cre- 
monensium  castra  sua,  castris  vallum  circumiecerat  eaque 
munimenta  rursus  auxerat     Quorum  aspectu  haesere  victores, 

5  incertis  ducibus  quid  iuberent  Incipere  obpugnationem  fesso 
per  diem  noctemque  exercitu  arduum  et  nullo  iuxta  siibsidio 
anceps.  Sin  Bedriacum  redirent,  intolerandus  tam  longi  itineris 
labor,  et  victoria  ad  inritum  revolvebatur.  Munire  castra,  id 
quoque  propinquis  hostibus  formidolosum,  ne  dispersos  et  opus 
10  molientes  subita  eruptione  turbarent  Quae  super  cuncta  terre- 
bat  ipsorum  miles  periculi  quam  morae  patientior:  quippe 
ingrata  *  quae  tuta,  ex  temeritate  spes ;  omnisque  caedes  et 
volnera  et  sanguis  aviditate  praedae  pensabantur. 

27.  Huc  inclinavit  Antonius,  cingique  vallum  corona  iussit 
Primo  sagittis  saxisque  eminus  certabant,  maiore  Flavianorum 
pernicie,  in  quos  tela  desuper  librabantur.  Mox  vallum  portasque 
legionibus  attribuit,  ut   discretus   labor  fortes  ignavosque  dis- 

5  tingueret,  atque  ipsa  contentione  decoris  accenderentur.  Proxima 
Bedriacensi  viae  tertiani  septimanique  sumpsere,  dexteriora 
valli  octava  ac  septima  Claudiana ;  tertiadecumanos  ad  Brixi- 
anam  portam  impetus  tulit  Paulum  inde  morae,  dum  ex 
proximis  agris   ligones,  dolabras,  et   alii   falces  scalasque  con- 


26.  2.  Othonlano  beUo,  i.e.  in  the 
war  which  culminated  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bedriacum.  Cremona  had  been  then  too 
the  headquarters  of  the  Vitellian  troops. 

4.  rursue  auxeratt  They  had  put  a 
wooden  palisade  on  the  top  of  the 
vallum. 

6.  nullo  iuxta  subsidio  anoepe. 
"Dangerous,  as  there  was  no  reserve  at 
hand.  This  use  of  a  preposition  with 
an  ablative  absolute  is  found  also  in  Ann. 
ii.  24,  "hostilibus  circum  litoribus;"  iv. 
65,  "  nullis  contra  terris." 

9.  ne  dlapersoe.  This  sentence  ex- 
plains  the  reason  why  to  fortify  their 
camp  was  a  formidable  operation.  For 
a 'similar  construction,  see  ii.  26,  "ti- 
muisse  se  Paulinus  ferebat  tantum  insuper 
laboris  atque  itineris  ne  Vitellianus  miies 
recens  e  castris  fessos  adgrederetur." 

10.  quae  super  cuncta.  "In  addi- 
tion  to  all  of  which."  Prepositions  of  one 
svllable,  more  rarely  of  two,  are  often 
thus  inserted  between  the  relative  and 
adjective. 

13.  peneabantur.  The  simple  for  the 
compound  compensabantur. 


27.  1.  oorona.    A  cordon  of  soldiers. 

3.  mox  vallum  portasque  legio- 
nibue  attribult.  He  assigns  different 
parts  of  the  valium,  and  different  gates 
tor  attack  to  different  legions,that,  as  each 
had  its  allotted  portion  of  the  assault,  the 
brave  or  cowardly  might  be  distinguished, 
and  that  they  might  have  their  zeal 
kindled  by  emulation  for  glory.  Cf.  iv. 
73.     deoorle  is  an  objective  genitive. 

5.  prozlma  Bedriaoenai  viae. 
This  conjunction  of  a  neuter  plurai  ad- 
jective  with  a  dative  is  rare.  tertiani 
eeptimanlque,  i.e.  the  3d  and  the  7th 
Galbiana.  Their  portion  was  the  eastern 
part.  dexteriora  valli,  i.e.  to  the  right 
of  the  defenders,  the  southern  part.  ad 
Brixlanam  portam.  The  gate  which 
looked  northwards  to  Brescia. 

9.  et  alii.  The  meaning  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  alii  alii%  the  et  alii  denotin? 
that  these  are  the  smaller  part ;  alii  had 
been  used  by  Livy,  but  et  alii  is  peculiar 
to  Tacitus ;  Ann.  i.  63,  "  castra  metari 
in  loco  placuit,  ut  opus  et  alii  proe- 
lium  inciperent,"  where  see  Furneaux's 
note. 
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vectant  Tum  elatis  super  capita  scutis,  densa  testudine  10 
succedunt  Romanae  utrinque  artes  :  pondera  saxorum  Vitel- 
liani  provolvunt,  disiectam  fluitantemque  testudinem  lanceis 
contisque  scrutantur,  donec  soluta  compage  scutorum  exsangues 
aut  laceros  prosternerent  multa  cum  strage.  Incesserat  cunc- 
tatio,  ni  duces  fesso  militi  et  velut  inritas  exhortationes  ab-  15 
nuenti  Cremonam  monstrassent 

28.  Hormine  id  ingenium,  ut  Messalla  tradit,  an  potior 
auctor  sit  G.  Plinius  qui  Antonium  incusat,  haud  facile  discre- 
verim,  nisi  quod  neque  Antonius  neque  Hormus  a  fama  vitaque 
sua  quamvis  pessimo  flagitio  degeneravere.  Non  iam  sanguis 
neque  volnera  morabantur,  quin  subruerent  vallum  quaterentque  5 
portas,  innixi  humeris  et  super  iteratam  testudinem  scandentes 
prensarent  hostium  tela  brachiaque.  Integri  cum  sauciis, 
semineces  cum  exspirantibus  volvuntur,  varia  pereuntium  forma 

et  omni  imagine  mortium. 

29.  Acerrimum  tertiae  septimaeque  legionum  certamen  ;  et 
dux  Antonius  cum  delectis  auxiliaribus  eodem  incubuerat. 
Obstinatos  inter  se  cum  sustinere  Vitelliani  nequirent  et  super- 


13.  doneo  proeternerent.  Cicero 
uses  doncc  in  the  sense  of  "till  at  last," 
with  the  perfect  indicative ;  Tacitns, 
either  with  the  perfect  indicative,  or  the 
present  or  imperfect  subjunctive.  Taci- 
tus's  use  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  result  was  contemplated  as  an  end. 

14.  incesserat  ounctatlo,  ni— Ore- 
monam  monstrassent.  This  rhetorical 
use  of  the  pluperfect,  to  express  a  thing 
which  might  have  occurred  on  a  certain 
condition  but  did  not,  is  employed  when 
the  writer  wishes  to  explain  how  near  it 
was;  Madvig,  §  348  c.  "They  (the 
generals)  pointed  to  Cremona,  and  the 
thought  ot  all  the  rich  spoil  which  lay 
there  urged  the  soldiers  on.M  For  ince- 
derepi  feeling  or  a  state  of  mind  "  com- 
ing  over,"  see  ii.  63. 

28.  1.  Hormine  id  ingenlum. 
"Whether  that  was  the  deviceof  Hormus.  '* 
Hormus  was  a  freedman  of  Vespasian, 
counting  now  (as  Tacitus  bitterly  says, 
iii.  12),  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  war. 
For  ingenium^  see  ii.  71 ;  iv.  32,  "domi- 
norum  ingenia."  The  word  has  a  certain 
irony.  For  Vipstanus  Messalla,  see 
c.  9,  note  on  Hne  12,  and  iv.  42,  note  on 
line  1. 

2.  G.  Plinius.  Pliny  the  elder,  the 
author  of  the  Natural  History.  His 
work  in  thirty-one  books  was  a  continua- 

X 


tion  of  that  of  Aufidius  Bassus,  who  him- 
self  lived  in  the  time  of  Claudius ;  it  is 
dedicated  to  Titus,  and  is  twice  referred 
to  in  the  Annals%  xiii.  20  and  xv.  53. 

2.  haud  faolle  discreverim.  The 
force  of  this  tense  is  "  I  could  not  easily 
dedde  were  it  necessarv  for  me  to  do  so, 
which  it  is  not ;"  see  Madvig,  §  350  b. 
The  tense  is  used  also  thus  by  Cicero,  as 
in  Brut.  §  25,  ••  hoc  sine  ulla  dubitatione 
confirmaverim."  Tacitus  often  uses  the 
tense,  see  above,  c.  22,  and  below,  c.  78  ; 
Anh.  ii.  83 ;  iii.  22. 

4.  degeneravere.  "  They  did  not  act 
at  variance  with. "  Cf.  Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  § 
159,  "etiamsi  natura  puerum  a  paternis 
vitiis  atque  a  generis  similitudine  abdu- 
ceret,  corisuetudo  tamen  eam  et  disdplina 
degenerare  non  sineret  "  (Heraeus). 

0.  iteratam.  ••  Repaired ; "  its  previous 
destruction  had  been  described  m  c  27. 
The  soldiers,  the  front  ranks  standing, 
the  middle  ranks  bending,  the  hindmost 
kneeling,  locked  their  shields  above  their 
heads,  so  as  to  form  a  sloping  roof  above 
them ;  up  this  their  comrades  climbed, 
and  so  mounted  the  wall. 

9.  omnl  imagine  mortium.  Perhaps 
he  had  in  his  mind  the  line  of  Vergil, 
Aen.  ii.  369,  "ubique  pavor  et  plunma 
mortis  imago." 

29.3.obstinatosinterse.  Thisseems 
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iacta  tela  testudine  laberentur,  ipsam  postremo  ballistam  in 
5  subeuntes  propulere,  quae  ut  ad  praesens  disiecit  obruitque  quos 
inciderat,  ita  pinnas  ac  summa  valli  ruina  sua  traxit  Simul 
iuncta  turris  ictibus  saxorum  cessit  Qua  septimani  dum 
nituntur  cuneis,  tertianus  securibus  gladiisque  portam  perfregit 
Primum  inrupisse  G.  Volusium  tertiae  legionis   militem  inter 

10  omnes  auctores  constat  Is  in  vallum  egressus,  deturbatis  qui 
restiterant,  conspicuus  manu  ac  voce  capta  castra  conclamavit 
Ceteri  trepidis  iam  Vitellianis  seque  e  vallo  praecipitantibus 
perrupere.  Completur  caede  quantum  inter  castra  murosque 
vacui  fuit 

30.  Ac  rursus  nova  laborum  facies,  ardua  urbis  moenia, 
saxeae  turres,  ferrati  portarum  obices,  vibrans  tela  miles,  fre- 
quens  obstrictusque  Vitellianis  partibus  Cremonensis  populus, 
magna  pars  Italiae  stato  in  eosdem  dies  mercatu  congregata  ; 
5  quod  defensoribus  auxilium  ob  multitudinem,  obpugnantibus 
incitamentum  ob  praedam  erat  Rapi  ignes  Antonius  infer- 
rique  amoenissimis  extra  urbem  aediiiciis  iubet,  si  damno  rerum 
suarum  Cremonenses  ad  mutandam  iidem  traherentur.  Pro- 
pinqua  muris  tecta  et  altitudinem  moenium  egressa  fortissimo 

10  quoque  militum  complet ;  illi  trabibus  tegulisque  et  facibus 
propugnatores  deturbant 


to  mean  "obstinately  vying  with  each 
other."  Above,  c  17,  we  have  had 
firmatos  snier  se, 

5.  obruitque.  Some  editors  have 
needlessly  altered  this  into  obtrivitque% 
considering  obruit  too  strong  a  word. 
It  is  repeated,  however,  in  a  similar 
passage,  iv.  23,  "sudibus  et  pilis  ob- 
ruuntur."  quoa  inciderat.  Cf.  Verg. 
Aen.  ix.  721,  where  M.  reads  "bellator 
animos  deus  incidit."  Most  of  the  editors 
alter  this  into  animo.  Cf.  however, 
Lucret.  iv.  568.  Ernesti  would  for  quos 
read  quis  or  quibus. 

7.  lunota  turria.  A  tower  of  wood  had 
been  erected  on  the  top  of  the  vallum. 

8.  cuneia.  Mention  of  this  wedge- 
shaped  formation  occurs  again,  ii.  42, 
v.  16-18.  gladiisque.  A  doubt  has  been 
raised  whether  swords  oould  be  used  to 
break  open  the  gate,  and  some  editors 
read  dolaMsque,  but  on  such  an  occasion 
any  implement  would  be  used. 

9.  Inter  omnea  auctorea.  This  im- 
plies  that  Tacitus  had  more  authorities 
than  the  two  he  mentions. 

10.  ia  in  vallum  effreesua.   So  c.  71, 


"in  quarum  tectum  egressi."  ooncla- 
mavlt  is  used  of  the  shout  of  one  man  ; 
Verg.  Aen.  ix.  375,  "conclamat  ab  ag- 
mine  Volcens." 

13.  oompletur  caede.  Dio,  lxv.  ij, 
reckons  the  loss  at  50,000  here  and  ln 
the  battle,  Josephus  at  32,000;  while 
the  latter  puts  Antonius's  ioss  at  4,500. 

30.  1.  nova  laborum  facies.  The 
editors  oonsider  this  a  reminiscence  of 
Verg.  Aen.  vi.  103,  "non  ulla  laborum, 
o  virgo,  nova  mi  facies  inopinave  surgit." 

2.  ferrati  portarum  obicee  means 
"the  iron-studded  portcuilises  of  the 
gates." 

4.  atato  in  eoadem  diea  meroatu. 
These  yeariv  fairs,  attracting  great 
numbers  of  visitors,  were  quite  a  feature 
of  imperial  Italy. 

7.  ai.  "  In  hope  that;  in  the  chance 
that." 

9.  altitudinem  moenium  egreeaa. 
"  That  overtopped  the  height  of  the  wall." 
Liv.  xl.  22,  "quantum  in  altitudinem  egre- 
diebantur ;"  for  egredi  with  the  accusative, 
see  Roby ,  §1121.  trabibua.  These  were 
torn  from  the  roofs  on  which  they  stood. 
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31.  Iam  legiones  in  testudinem  glomerabantur,  et  alii  tela 
saxaque  incutiebant,  cum  languescere  paulatim  Vitellianorum 
animi.  Ut  quis  ordine  anteibat,  cedere  fortunae,  ne  Cremona 
quoque  excisa  nulla  ultra  venia,  omnisque  ira  victoris  non  in 
volgus  inops  sed  in  tribunos  centurionesque,  ubi  pretium  caedis  5 
erat,  reverteretur.  Gregarius  miles  futuri  socors  et  ignobilitate 
tutior  perstabat  Vagi  per  vias,  in  domibus  abditi,  pacem  ne 
tum  quidem  orabant  cum  bellum  posuissent  Primores  cas- 
trorum  nomen  atque  imagines  Vitellii  amoliuntur.  Catenas 
Caecinae  (nam  etiam  tum  vinctus  erat)  exsolvunt,  orantque  ut  10 
causae  suae  deprecator  adsistat  Aspernantem  tumentemque 
lacrimis  fatigant,  extremum  malorum/tot  fortissimi  viri  prodi- 
toris  opem  invocantes.  Mox  velamenta  et  infulas  pro  muris 
ostentant  Cum  Antonius  inhiberi  tela  iussisset,  signa  aqui- 
lasque  extulere :  maestum  inermium  agmen,  deiectis  in  terram  15 
oculis,  sequebatur.  Circumstiterant  victores,  et  primo  ingerebant 
probra,  intentabant  ictus :  mox,  ut  praeberi  ora  contumeliis,  et 
posita  omni  ferocia  cuncta  victi  patiebantur,  subit  recordatio 
illos  esse  qui  nuper  Bedriaci  victoriae  temperassent  Sed  ubi 
Caecina  praetexta  lictoribusque  insignis,  dimota  turba,  consul  20 
incessit,  exarsere  victores  :  superbiam  saevitiamque,  (adeo  invisa 
scelera  sunt)  etiam  perfidiam  obiectabant  Obstitit  Antonius, 
datisque  defensoribus  ad  Vespasianum  dimisit 


31.  1.  et  alU,  i.e.  the  auxiliary  troops. 
For  the  use  of  this  phrase,  see  c  27,  note 
on  Hne  9. 

2.  cum  lanffuescere.  This  use  of 
the  historical  infinitive  after  cum  is  rare 
in  earlier  writers,  but  not  infrequent  in 
Tacitus.  "  This  construction,"  says  Mad- 
vig,  §  392,  "is  found  when  the  time,  at 
which  a  particular  state  of  things  suddenly 
came  on,  or  became  evident,  has  been 
previously  specified."  Cf.  Sall.  Jug.  98, 
"iamque  dies  consumptus  erat,  quum 
tamen  barbari  nihil  remittere  ataue,  uti 
reges  praeceperant,  acrius  instare.' 

3.  ut  quis  ordlne  antelbat.  "As 
cach  was  higher  in  rank."  cedere  for- 
tunae.    "He  bows  to  circumstances. " 

8.  primoree  castrorum.  These  would 
include,  besides  the  praefecti  castrorumt 
the  tribunes  and  centurions. 

9.  nomen  atque  Imaglnes  amoll- 
untur.  The  name  of  the  imperator  was 
worked  on  the  colours,  for  this  see  above, 
c.  13,  and  ii.  85  ;  it  was  also  borne,  as 
Orelli  has  shown,  by  the  soldiers  on  their 
shields,  a  custom  which  prevailed  even 


in  Republican  times.  The  bust  of  the 
reigning  emperor  was  kept  in  the  prin- 
cipiay  alortg  with  the  eagle  of  the  legion. 
See  chaps.  13  and  14. 

12.  extremum  malorum  is  in  ap- 
position  with  the  following  clause,  totfor- 
tissimi  viri,  etc,  and  is  a  reflection  which 
grows  out  of  what  precedes.  For  ratiffo 
used  of  prayers,  see  1.  29 ;  Hor.Od.  i.  2, 26. 

1 3.  velamenta  et  Innilaa  For  these, 
held  out  as  a  sign  of  surrender  and  to 
secure  good  will,  see  i.  66,  "velamenta 
et  infufas  praeferentes."  pro  murie 
means  "from  tiie  walls,"  i.  29. 

1 8.  eubit.  For  this  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
come  over  "  them,  sce  ii.  70 ;  Ov.  Trist. 
i-  3»  l>  "cum  subit  illius  tristissima 
noctis  imago."  qul  nuper  Bediiad 
victoriae  temperaseent.  "  Who  had 
used  their  victory  at  Bedriacum  with 
moderation. "  For  ttmptrare,  see  ii.  47, 
"felicitati  temperare." 

20.  conaul  inceeait.  He  and  Valens 
had  been  appointed  consuls  for  September 
and  October,  see  ii.  71. 

22.  etlam  perfldlam.    Advantageous 
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32.  Flebs  interim  Cremonensium  inter  armatos  conflicta- 
batur  ;  nec  procul  caede  aberant,  cum  precibus  ducum  mitigatus 
est  miles.  Et  vocatos  ad  contionem  Antonius  adloquitur, 
magniiice  victores,  victos  clementer,  de  Cremona  in  neutrum. 

5  Exercitus  praeter  insitam  praedandi  cupidinem  vetere  odio  ad 
excidium  Cremonensium  incubuit.  Iuvisse  partes  Vitellianas 
Othonis  quoque  bello  credebantur ;  mox  tertiadecimanos  ad 
exstruendum  amphitheatrum  relictos,  ut  sunt  procacia  urbanae 
plebis  ingenia,  petulantibus  iurgiis  inluserant     Auxit  invidiam 

10  editum  illic  a  Caecina  gladiatorum  spectaculum,  eademque 
rursus  belli  sedes,  et  praebiti  in  acie  Vitellianis  cibi,  caesae 
quaedam  feminae  studio  partium  ad  praelium  progressae. 
Tempus  quoque  mercatus  ditem  alioqui  coloniam  maiorum  opum 
specie  complebat.     Ceteri  duces  in  obscuro :  Antonium  fortuna 

15  famaque  omnium  oculis  exposuerat.  Is  balineas  abluendo 
cruori  propere  petit  Excepta  vox  est,  cum  teporem  incusaret, 
w  statim  futurum  ut  incalescerent."  Vernile  dictum  omnem  in- 
vidiam  in  eum  vertit,  tamquam  signum  incendendae  Cremonae 
dedisset,  quae  iam  flagrabat. 

33.  Quadraginta  armatorum  milia  inrupere,  calonum  lixa- 
rumque  amplior  numerus  et  in  libidinem  ac  saevitiam  corruptior. 


though  it  had  been  to  their  cause.  The 
parenthesis  is,  of  course,  a  reflection 
which  Tacitus  inserts  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

82. 1.  confllctabatur.  "  Was  bufieted 
about."  Cf.  above,  c.  16,  "angustiis 
viarum  conflictabantur." 

4.  maffniflce.  "  In  laudatory  terms." 
See  below,  c.  73,  "quod  edicta  in 
populum  pro  Vespasiano  magnifica,  pro- 
brosa  ad versus  Vitellium. ' '  de  Oremona 
in  neutrum.  "  Cremona  he  mentioned 
neither  for  good  nor  evil." 

6.  iuviflse  partee  Vitellianae.  See 
above,  ii.  70. 

7.  tertiadedmanoe.  For  the  task 
assigned  tothe  I3th,  see  ii.  67. 

8.  ut  eunt.  "  With  the  general  rude- 
ness  of  the  witticisms  of  a  city  populace. " 

13.  ditem  alioqul  ooloniam.  "Which 
was  rich,  even  without  this."  Alioquin 
is  nearly  so  used,  Ann.  iv.  37. 

14.  in  obeouro.  "  Kept  in  the  back- 
ground." 

1 5.  abluendo  oruori  is  a  dative  of  pur- 
pose,  a  favourite  construction,  both  with 
Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny. 

16.  exoepta.    "  Caught  up ; "  so  below 


c.  78,  "  excepto  Vitellianorum  signo  ; " 
Liv.  viii.  6,  "assensu  populi  excepta  vox 
consulis." 

17.  vernUe  dictum.  Ritter  contends 
that  the  saying  statim  futurum  ut  incalc- 
scerent  was  Antonius's  own,  and  that  vcr- 
nile  dictum  can  only  mean  a (<  sorry  jest. " 
Orelli,  followed  by  most  of  the  other 
etlitors,  holds  that  the  saying  was  that  of 
the  slave  in  attendance  at  the  baths,  and 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
vernile  dictum.  This  saying  came  after- 
wards  to  be  attributed  to  Antonius:  " This 
saying  of  the  slave  brought  the  whole 
odium  of  the  deed  on  Antonius,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  given  the  signal 
for  the  flring  of  Cremona,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  was  already  in  flames." 

3a  1.  quadraginta  milia.  There 
were  five  legions,  some  10,000  cavalry, 
and  auxiliary  cohorts  as  well,  before  the 
battle  began ;  but  a  considerable  number 
had  fallen  in  the  fight. 

1.  calonum  lixarumque.  Calotics 
were  the  soldiers'  servants,  lixae  the 
petty  traders.  See  ii.  87,  note  on  line  5  ; 
Tacitus  there  says,  "  procacissimis  etiam 
inter  servos  lixarum  ingeniis. " 
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Non  dignitas,  non  aetas  protegebat,  quo  minus  stupra  caedibus, 
caedes  stupris  miscerentur.  Grandaevos  senes,  exacta  aetate 
feminas,  viles  ad  praedam,  in  ludibrium  trahebant  Ubi  adulta  5 
virgo  aut  quis  forma  conspicuus  incidisset,  vi  manibusque 
rapientium  divolsus  ipsos  postremo  direptores  in  mutuam  per- 
niciem  agebat.  Dum  pecuniam  vel  gravia  auro  templorum 
dona  sibi  quisque  trahunt,  maiore  aliorum  vi  obtruncabantur. 
Quidam  obvia  aspernati,  verberibus  tormentisque  dominorum  10 
abdita  scrutari,  defossa  eruere,  faces  in  manibus,  quas,  ubi 
praedam  egesserant,  in  vacuas  domos  et  inania  templa  per 
lasciviam  iaculabantur ;  utque  exercitu  vario  linguis  moribus, 
cui  cives  socii  externi  interessent,  diversae  cupidines  et  aliud 
cuique  fas  nec  quidquam  inlicitum.  Per  quatriduum  Cremona  15 
suffecit.  Cum  omnia  sacra  profanaque  in  igne  considerent, 
solum  Mefitis  templum  stetit  ante  moenia,  loco  seu  numine 
defensum. 

34.  Hic  exitus   Cremonae,  anno  ducentesimo  octogesimo 
sexto  a  primordio  sui.     Condita  erat  Ti.  Sempronio  et  Cornelio 


5.  ubi — incidiseet,  The  use  of  ubi 
with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  to  express 
indefinite  frequency,  is  found  in  Livy, 
Madvig,  §  359,  but  not  in  Caesar  or 
Cicero. 

9.  obtruncabantur.  A  correction 
of the  reading  of  M.  truncabantur,  which 
could  only  mean  "were  maimed;"  or 
as  OrelH  understands  it  "had  their 
hands  cut  off,"  to  make  them  drop  their 
spoil. 

11.  faoee  In  manibus.  "  Torches  in 
their  hands" — an  accusativus  pendens, 
Heraeus  quotes  Verg.  Aen.  v.  136,  "con- 
sidunt  transtris  intentaque  brachia  remis 
intenti  exspectant  signum."  But  it  is  not 
really  quite  parallel.  Orelli  puts  a  stop 
at  eruere  ana  tzkts/aces  as  nominative. 

1  1.  utque  exercitu  vario.  Utt "  as  you 
mignt  expect ;"  exercitu  vario,  "  when  an 
army  is  composed  of  many  nationalities." 
In  is  more  usual,  i.  8,  "  tanquam  in  tanta 
multitudine  ;*'  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  79,  "in 
magno  ut  populo. "  Cf.,  however,  ii.  73, 
"ut  nullo  aemulo,"  "as  happens  when 
there  is  no  rival." 

14.  externi.  The  Suevi  and  Sarmatae 
Iazyges.  sufledt.  Furnished  material 
for  plunder. 

10.  in  l?ne  oonsiderent.  Thisisthe 
reading  of  M.  corrected  by  som?  into 
ignes,  after  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  624,  "tum 
vero  omne  mihi  visum  considere  in  ignes 


Ilium;"  and  ix.  144,  "at  non  viderunt 
moenia  Troiae  Neptuni  fabricata  manu 
con&idere  in  ignes. 

17.  eolum  Mefltie  templum.  Me- 
fitis  was  the  goddess  of  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  to  whom  temples  were 
erected  to  avert  their  ill  effects.  Origin- 
ally  and  properly,  it  meant  the  exhalation 
of  sulphuretted  water.  There  is  much 
low-lymg  land  round  Cremona  subject  to 
floods,  which  would,  therefore,  suffer 
from  exhalations.  Orelli  quotes  an  in- 
scription,  from  a  dedicatory  altar  to 
Mefitis,  found  at  Cremona. 

84.  2.  a  primordlo  sul.  "  From  its 
foundation. "  Sui  is  an  objective  genitive ; 
cf.  Ann.  u.  54,  "oricine  nostri  In  tbe 
classical  writers,  such  genitives  were  onlv 
used  in  cases  of  special  emphasis.  Taci- 
tus  seems  to  use  them  witnout  any  such 
restriction,  Madvig,  §  297  b,  obs.  2. 

2.  oondita  erat — TL  8empronio  et 
Cornelio  ooneulibue,  i.e.m  218  B.C, 
which,  added  to  60,  makes  287.  Tadtus 
reckons  it  a  year  less.  Ritter  omits  7V. 
before  Sempronio  on  the  ground  that 
Cornelio  has  no  praenomen.  As  they 
were  well-known  people,  Tacitus  may 
have  omitted  their  praenomina.  Livy, 
xxi.  6,  gives  the  names  in  full,  Tib.  Sem- 
pronius  Longus,  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 
The  foundation  of  Cremona  and  Placentia 
drove  the  Boii  to  revolt,  and  threw  the 
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consulibus.     Ingruente   in   Italiam  Hannibale,  propugnaculum 
adversus   Gallos   trans  Padum   agentes,  et  si  qua  alia  vis  per 

5  Alpes  rueret.  Igitur  numero  colonorum,  opportunitate  fluminum, 
ubere  agri,  adnexu  connubiisque  gentium  adolevit  floruitque, 
bellis  externis  intacta,  civilibus  infelix.  Antonius  pudore 
flagitii,  crebrescente  invidia,  edixit  ne  quis  Cremonensem  capti- 
vom  detineret  Inritamque  praedam  militibus  effecerat  con- 
10  sensus  Italiae,  emptionem  talium  mancipiorum  aspernantis. 
Occidi  coepere.  Quod  ubi  enotuit,  a  propinquis  adfinibusque 
occulte  redemptabantur.  Mox  rediit  Cremonam  reliquus 
populus.  Reposita  fora  templaque  munificentia  municipum  ;  et 
Vespasianus  hortabatur. 

35.  Ceterum  adsidere  sepultae  urbis  ruinis  noxia  tabo 
humus  haud  diu  permisit.  Ad  tertium  lapidem  progressi  vagos 
paventesque  Vitellianos,  sua  quemque  apud  signa,  componunt 
Et   victae  legiones   ne   manente   adhuc   civili   bello  ambiguae 

5  agerent,  per  Illyricum  dispersae.  In  Britanniam  inde  et  His- 
panias  nuntios  famamque,  in  Galliam  Iulium  Calenum  tribunum, 
in  Germaniam  Alpinium  Montanum  praefectum  cohortis,  quod 
hic  Trevir,  Calenus  Aeduus,  uterque  Vitelliani  fuerant,  ostentui 


Insubres  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  Liv. 
xxi.  25. 

3.  propugnaculum  adveraua  Oalloe 
et  al — rueret.  This  combination  of  a 
preposition  and  a  clause  introduced  by 
si  occurs  pretty  often  in  Tacitus.  Rueret  is 
the  simple  for  the  compound  irrueret. 
The  metaphor  is  that  of  a  storm  breaking 
over  a  country. 

5.  opportunitate  flumlnum.  It  was 
situatedon  the  Po,close  to  its  junction  with 
the  Adda.    The  Ollius  also  was  close  by. 

6.  ubere  agri.  "The  fertility  of  its  soil," 
copied  from  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  164,  "  terra 
potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae." 

6.  adnexu  oonnubiiaque  gentium. 
"Its  connexion  and  intermarriage  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes."  Tacitus  has 
substituted  adnexti  for  commercio%  think- 
ing  the  latter  a  somewhat  vulgar  word, 
and  too  technical  for  the  style  of  history. 
Adnexus  has  also  a  somewhat  wider  and 
more  general  sense. 

7.  dvillbua  infelix.  It  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  was 
mulcted  of  part  of  its  territory.  Verg. 
Ecl.  ix.  28,  "  Mantua  vae !  miserae 
nimium  vicina  Cremonae." 

13.  muniolpum,  i.e.  the  people  of  the 
other  towns  of  Italy.    Municipes  was  a 


general  term  for  the  inhabitants  of  any  of 
the  towns  of  Italy ,  whether  colonies  or  not. 

86.  1.  adaidere  aepultae  urbia 
rulnia.  ' '  To  make  a  long  stay  on. "  He 
is  referring  to  the  army  of  the  Flavians. 
Scpultae,  "  buried  under  its  ashes." 

1.  noxia  tabo  humua.  The  ground 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  naturaUy  un- 
healthy,  and  the  rotting  corpses  would 
make  lt  far  more  pestilential. 

3.  oomponunt.  " They  arrange  them; " 
even  in  the  battle  the  Vitellians,  devoid 
of  a  eeneral,  had  observed  little  order, 
in  defeat  they  were  hopelessly  dispersed. 

4.  ambijruae  agerent,  "  Should  play 
a  doubtful  part ; "  others  ambipte.  Tacitus 
makes  use  of  both  forms  of  expression, 
Ag.  9,  "  facile  iusteque  agebat  ;  '  and  5, 
"anxius  et  intentus  agere."  It  is  hard 
to  choose. 

6.  nuntios  famamque.  This  is  a 
sort  of  hendiadys :  "  messengers  to  carry 
the  tidings." 

7.  Alpinium  Montanum.  For  his 
subseauent  history  and  relations  to  Civilis, 
see  below,  iv.  31,  v.  19. 

8.  uterque  Vitelliani.  Tacitus  uses 
a  plural  predicate  with  uterque  here,  ii. 
97,  and  iv.  31.  ostentul.  "To  give 
visible  proof." 
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misere.     Simul  transitus  Alpium  praesidiis  occupati,  suspecta,  < 
Germania,  tamquam  in  auxilium  Vitellii  accingeretur.  >^io 

36.  At  Vitellius  profecto  Caecina,  cum  Fabium  Valentem 
paucis  post  diebus  ad  bellum  inpulisset,  curis  luxum  obtende- 
bat.  Non  parare  arma,  non.  adloquio  exercitioque  mititem 
firmare,  non  in  ore  volgi  agere ;  sed  umbracutis  hortorum 
abditus,  ut  ignava  animalia,  quibus  si  cibum  suggeras,  iacent  5 
torpentque,  praeterita  instantia  futura  pari  oblivione  dimiserat 
Atque  illum  in  nemore  Aricino  desidem  et  marcentem  proditio 
Lucilii  Bassi  ac  defectio  classis  Ravennatis  percutit  Nec 
multo  post  de  Caecina  adfertur  mixtus  gaudio  dolor,  et  desci- 
visse  et  ab  exercitu  vinctum.  Flus  apud  socordem  animum  10 
laetitia  quam  cura  valuit  Multa  cum  exsultatione  in  urbem 
revectus,  frequenti  contione,  pietatem  militum  laudibus  cumu- 
lat  Publilium  Sabinum  praetorii  praefectum  ob  amicitiam 
Caecinae  vinciri  iubet,  substituto  in  locum  eius  Alfenio  Varo. 

37.  Mox  senatum  composita  in  magnificentiam  oratione 
adlocutus,  exquisitis  patrum  adulationibus  attollitur.  Initium 
atrocis  in  Caecinam  sententiae  a  L.  Vitellio  factum  ;  dein  ceteri 
composita  indignatione,  quod  consul  rem  publicam,  dux  impera- 


10.  tamquam.     "  In  the  belief  that." 

86.  1.  at  Vitellius.  Tadtus  here 
takes  up  the  narrative  where  he  had 
dropped  it,  ii.  100. 

2.  ad  beUum  inpulisset.  "Had 
forced  him  to  take  the  field."  The  ex- 
pression  implies  that  Valens  went  off  to 
the  war  unwillingly  enough. 

2.  curis  luxum  obtendebat.  "  Put 
luxury  between  himself  and  the  cares  of 
oflice,"  "buried  his  cares  in  luxury." 
The  inverted  construction  occurs  in  c. 
56,  "nube  atra  diem  obtenderent." 

4.  non  in  ore  volgi  agere.  "  Does 
not  show  himself  before  the  people  ; "  c 
77,  "  Iulianus  in  ore  Vitellh  iugulatur," 
"before  Vitellius's  eycs ;"  Dial.  37,  "in 
ore  hominum  agit,"  "keeps  himself  con- 
stantly  before  the  eyes  of  men  "  (though 
the  sense  and  reading  are  here  doubtful). 
The  phrose  is  probably  taken  from 
Sallust,  who  has  in  Hist.  i.  90,  "  ut  in 
ore  agens  gentibus  populo  civitati ; "  and 
in  Hist.  ii.  41,  4  (Dietsch),  "a  prima 
adulescentia  in  ore  vestro  privatus  et  in 
magistratibus  egi." 

5.  quibus  si  cibum  BUflrgeras  iacent. 
The  Latin  idiom,  and  as  Madvig  notes, 
§  445»  peculiar  to  Latin,  for  qttat  si  iis 
cibum  suggeras. 


6.  inatantia.  "The  present."  But 
with  the  sense  that  that  present  is  not  an 
agreeable  one,  Liv.  ii.  36. 

7.  atque.  ••  And  so,"  used  to  make  a 
climax.  in  nemore  Arldno.  Arida, 
situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  hills,  16  miles  from  Rome. 
It  was  Horace's  first  stage  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  Hor.  Sat  i.  5,  I.  The 
grove,  sacred  fo  Diana  Nemorensis,  was 
celebrated  for  the  curious  institution  of 
the  "  Rex  Nemorensis."  He,  priest  of 
the  grove,  held  office  until  a  runaway 
slave  broke  a  bough  from  the  sacred  tree 
and  killed  him  m  single  combat ;  the 
slave  then  became  his  successor.  Tradi- 
tion  asserts  that  the  bough  which  had  to 
be  broken  was  that  "golden  bough" 
which  Aeneas  had  to  pfiick  before  his 
descent  to  the  nether  world,  Verg.  Aen. 
vi.  136,  etc 

13.  Publilium  8abinum  —  Alfenio 
Varo.  For  the  first,  see  u\  92 ;  for  the 
last,  ii.  29  and  iii.  43. 

37.  1.  compoeita  In  magnifloen- 
tlam.  "Of  studied  grandiloquence  ; " 
for  this  use  of  marnificus,  see  c  9,  "de 
Vespasiano  magnince,"  and  c  32,  "  An- 
tonius  alloquitur  victores  magnifice." 

4.  oompoeita  indiffnatione.    There 
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5  torem,  tantis  opibus  tot  honoribus  cumulatus  amicum  prodidis- 
set,  velut  pro  Vitellio  conquerentes,  suum  dolorem  proferebant 
Nulla  in  oratione  cuiusquam  erga  Flavianos  duces  obtrectatio  : 
errorem  inprudentiamque  exercituum  culpantes,  Vespasiani 
nomen  suspensi  et  vitabundi  circumibant.    Nec  cjefuit  qui  unum 

10  consulatus  diem  (is  enim  in  locum  Caecinae  supererat)  magno 
cum  inrisu  tribuentis  accipientisque  eblandiretur.  Pridie 
kalendas  Novembres  Rosius  Regulus  iniit  eiuravitque.  Ad- 
notabant  periti  nunquam  antea  non  abrogato  magistratu  neque 
lege  lata  alium  subfectum.     Nam  consul  uno  die  et  ante  fuerat 

15  Caninius  Rebilus  G.  Caesare  dictatore,  cum  belli  civilis  praemia 
festinarentur. 

38.  Nota  per  eos  dies  Iunii  Blaesi  mors  et  famosafuit ;  de 
qua  sic  accepimus.  Gravi  corporis  morbo  aeger  Vitellius 
Servilianis    hortis    turrim   vicino  sitam   conlucere  per  noctem, 


is  a  certain  awkwardness  in  the  repetition 
of  this  word,  so  soon  after  comtosita  in 
magnifictntiam ;  but  Tacitus  does  not 
object  to  repetitions  of  the  same  word 
within  narrow  limits,  if  only  the  word  be 
used  in  different  senses. 

6.  velut— oonquerentee — profere- 
bant.  While  professing  to  complain  of 
Vitellius's  wrongs,  they  really  were  airing 
their  own  grievances  against  Caecina. 

10.  ls  enim  In  looum  Caecinae 
supererat.  Caecina  had  been  appointed 
consul  for  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  and  the  news  of  his  treachery 
reached  Rome  at  the  very  end  of  October. 

11.  tribuentis  atque  accipientia 
"Directed  against  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ;"  an  objective  genitive  after  irrlsu. 
eblandiretur.     "  Obtained  by  flattery." 

12.  eiuravitque.  "  And  resigned  it." 
The  word  is  used  of  the  resignation  of  a 
magistracy,  because  the  outgoing  magis- 
trate  took  an  oath  that,  during  his  office, 
he  had  done  nothing  against  the  law. 

1 2.  adnotabant  periti.  *  *  The  experts 
noted."  Tacitus  uses  the  same  phrase, 
Ann.  xii.  25 ;  Ag.  22. 

13.  non  abrogatomafrlstratu  neque. 
"  Without  the  magistracy  being  annulled, 
and  a  law  being  passed."  Magistracies 
were  not  unfrequently  annulled,  owing  to 
some  defect  in  the  proceedings.  1  iiey 
raight  be  annulled  also  by  a  direct  motion 
carried  in  the  comitia.  This  was  done 
after  Vespasian's  accession ;  see  iv.  47, 
"  abrogati  inde  legem  ferente  Domitiano, 
consulatus  quos  Vitellius  dederat." 

14.  et  ante.    "  Even  once  before." 


Caninius  Rebilus's  election  took  place 
in  45  B.c.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  vii.  30)  gives 
the  following  caustic  account  of  it — When 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Quintus  Fabius, 
the  consul,  was  proclaimed,  Caesar,  who 
had  been  endowed  with  the  auspices  by 
the  comitia  tributa,  held  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  The  result  of  the  election  of  a 
consul  was  made  known  at  7  o'clock,  the 
consul  elected  to  hold  office  till  the  lst 
of  January,  which  would  be  the  morning 
of  the  next  day.  So  in  Caninius's  con- 
sulship  no  one  had  any  breakfast ;  but  no 
harm  was  done,  for  he  displayed  wonder- 
ful  vigilance,  since  he  never  took  any 
sleep  during  his  whole  term  of  office. 

88.  1.  Iunil  Blaeei  mors.  Junius 
Blaesus  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  had  entertained  Vitellius  magni- 
ficently,  and  .had  provided  him  with  a 
retinue  and  attendants,  ii.  59.  famoea 
fuit.     "Caused  much  talk. 

2.  sio  aooeplmus.  Unfortunately, 
Tacitus  does  not  here  tell  us  who  were 
his  authorities,  whether  it  was  general 
gossip  at  the  time,  or  some  particular 
mformant.  From  the  statement  ipsa 
enim  vcrba  re/cram,  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  heard  the  story  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  trustworthy  authority 
and  an  eye-witness. 

3.  Servillania  hortis.  Their  exact 
position  is  unknown,  but  we  gather  from 
Suetonius  (Ner.  47)  that  they  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  city  and  near  the  road 
to  Ostia.  They  seem  to  have  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  Nero's. 

3.  turrim  vicino  sitam.     Turris  is 
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crebris    luminibus    animadvertit.       Sciscitanti    causam    apud 
Caecinam  Tuscum  epulari  multos,  praecipuum  honore  Iunium    5 
Blaesum  nuntiatur.     Cetera  in  maius,  de  apparatu  et  solutis  in 
lasciviam  animis.     Nec  defuere   qui    ipsum  Tuscum  et  alios, 
sed  criminosius  Blaesum  incusarent,  quod  aegro  principe  laetos 
dies  ageret.     Ubi  asperatum  Vitellium  et  posse  Blaesum  per- 
verti  satis  patuit  iis  qui  principum  offensas  acriter  speculantur,  10 
datae  L.  Vitellio  delationis  partes.     Ille  infensus  Blaeso  aemu- 
latione   prava,  quod   eum   omni   dedecore  maculosum  egregia 
fama  anteibat,  cubiculum   imperatoris   reserat,  filium  eius  sinu 
complexus  et  genibus  accidens.     Causam  confusionis  quaerenti, 
non  se  proprio  metu  nec  sui  anxium,  sed  pro  fratre,  pro  liberis  15 
fratris    preces    lacrimasque    attulisse.       Frustra    Vespasianum 
timeri,  quem  tot  Germanicae  legiones,  tot  provinciae  virtute  ac 
fide,  tantum  denique  terrarum  ac  maris  inmensis  spatiis  arceat 
In  urbe  ac  sinu  cavendum  hostem,   Iunios  Antoniosque  avos 
iactantem,  qui   se  stirpe  imperatoria,  comem  ac    magnificum  20 
militibus  ostentet     Versas  illuc  omnium  mentes,  dum  Vitellius 


used  of  any  mansion  raised  to  a  great 
height.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were 
often  so  raised  to  get  the  view  and  for 
the  sake  of  air ;  in  v.  n  we  have  "con- 
spicuo  fastigio  turris  Antonia."  V.icinoy 
in  the  neigbbourhood  ;  Tacitus  is  fond  of 
the  local  ablative;  see  above,  c.  16, 
medio. 

5.  Caecinam  Tuscum.  He  is  men- 
tioned,  Ann.  xiii.  20,  as  thought  of  by 
Nero  as  a  possible  successor  to  Burrus,  in 
the  capacity  of  praefectus  praetorii. 
Suetonius  (Ner.  35)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Nero*s  nurse,  and  appointed  by 
Nero  praefectus  Acprpti,  Nero  subse- 
quently  banished  him,  for  bathing  in  a 
bath  specially  built  for  the  emperor.  He 
was  recalled  after  Nero's  death.  prae- 
dpuum  honore.  **  Being  the  principal 
guest." 

6.  cetera,  sc.  nuntiantur.  "Much 
else."  Tacitus  often  uses  cetera  to  denote 
other  points,  which  he  does  not  care  to 
enumerate  in  detail. 

11.  L.  Vitellio.  The  emperor's 
brother ;  see  L  88,  note  on  line  6. 

1 1.  aemulatione  prava  —  macu- 
loeum.  There  might,  of  course,  be  an 
honourable  rivalry ;  so  prava  is  added  to 
show  that,  in  this  case,  the  rivalry  was  of 
a  mean  kind.  For  maculositm  used  of 
moral  blemishes,  see  i.  7. 

14.  genlbus  aocidens.    Tacitus  has 


repeated  the  same  phrase,  Ann.  xv.  $3 ; 
pedibus  advotvi  is  the  more  usual  phrase. 
Livy  has  this  expression,  xliv.  31. 

15.  sui  anxiuxn.  "Anxious  on  his 
own  account;"  so  Ann.  ii.  75,  "anxia 
sui."  The  genitive  is  objective,  Furn. 
Int.  |  33  d. 

19.  .  Iunloe  Antonioeque  avos 
iactantem.  In  both  lines  he  was  con- 
nected  with  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus ; 
but  in  both  also  he  was  connected  with 
those  who  had  been  the  foes  of  the 
imperial  house,  with  Junius  Brutus, 
Caesarfs  murderer,  and  with  M.  Antonius, 
who  fought  against  Augustus  at  Actium. 
He  was  either  son,  or  grandson,  of  the 
lunius  Blaesus  who  commanded  the 
legions  in  Pannonia  (Ann.  i.  19), 
won  the  triumphalia,  serving  against 
Tacfarinas  (Ann.  iii.  35),  and  was  saluted 
imperaior  by  his  soldiers.  The  death  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  or  of  two  brothers, 
is  told  in  Ann.  vi.  40. 

20.  stirpe  imperatoria.  This  is 
variously  explained,  either  of  his  father 
or  grandfather  having  been  saluted 
"imperator"  (Ann.  iii.  74),  or  of  bis 
connection  with  the  imperial  house  of 
Augustus  through  Octavia,  Augustus*s 
sister ;  see  last  note. 

2 1 .  illuc.  * '  On  him,"  used  of  persons, 
iv.  18;  iv.  79;  Ann.  i.  3,  "illuc  cuncta 
vergere." 
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amicorum  inimicorumque  neglegens  fovet  aemulum  principis 
labores  e  convivio  prospectantem.  Reddendam  pro  intempes- 
tiva  laetitia  maestam  et  funebrem  noctem,  qua  sciat  et  sentiat 
25  vivere  Vitellium  et  imperare,  et  si  quid  fato  accidat,  filium 
habere. 

39.  Trepidanti  inter  scelus  metumque,  ne  dilata  Blaesi 
mors  maturam  perniciem,  palam  iussa  atrocem  invidiam  ferret 
placuit  veneno  grassari.  Addidit  facinori  iidem  nobili  gaudio, 
Blaesum  visendo.     Quin  et  audita  est  saevissima  Vitellii  vox, 

5  qua  se  (ipsa  enim  verba  referam)  pavisse  oculos  spectata  inimici 
morte  iactavit.  Blaeso,  super  claritatem  natalium  et  elegantiam 
morum,  iidei  obstinatio  fuit  Integris  quoque  rebus  a  Caecina 
et  primoribus  partium  iam  Vitellium  aspernantibus  ambitus 
abnuere  perseveravit  Sanctus,  inturbidus,  nullius  repentini 
10  honoris,  adeo  non  principatus  appetens,  parum  effugerat  ne  , 
dignus  crederetur. 

40.  Fabius  interim  Valens  multo  ac  molli  concubinarum 
spadonumque  agmine  segnius  quam  ad  bellum  incedens,  pro- 
ditam  a  Lucilio  Basso  Ravennatem  classem  pernicibus  nuntiis 
accepit     Et  si  coeptum  iter  properasset,  nutantem  Caecinam 


22.  amloorum  Inlmioorumque 
nefflegens.  "  Not  distinguishing  friends 
from  foes." 

22.  prinoipls  labores.  "Thepains" 
from  illness,  which  the  emperor  was 
suffering. 

25.  sl  quld  fato  accidat.  The 
Romans  could  not  bear  mentioning  death, 
so  often  refer  to  it  by  an  euphemism ; 
Ann.  xiv.  47,  "si  quid  fato  pateretur." 

88.  2.  maturam  perniciem.  Speedy 
death  to  himself  at  the  hands  of  Blaesus  ; 
it  would  seem  from  this,  that  he  had 
really  believed  his  brother*s  story. 

3.  nobill  gaudio.  "  With  noteworthy, 
conspicuous  joy."  Heraeus  and  others 
alter  this  into  notabili,  which  Tacitus 
elsewhere  uses  ;  some  into  ignobili.  For 
the  use  of  nobilis  no  exact  parallel  is 
quoted.  Suetonius,  Vit.  14,  seems  to 
refer  to  Blaesus's  death  by  poisoning, 
but  gives  a  rather  different  version. 

6.  super  claritatem  natalium.  "  In 
addition  to  his  distinguished  birth  ;"  for 
su/xr,  see  ii.  77  ;  iv.  38  ;  for  natalium,  i. 
49 »  iv.  1 5.  The  Junii  were  one  of  the 
great  families  of  Rome  ;  Juvenal,  viii.  27, 
takes  a  Silanus  (i.e.  a  Junius),  as  a  typical 
noble,  and  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  24,  speaks  of 
the  family  of  the  Junii  as  illustris  domus. 


7.  integris  quoque  rebua.  While 
Vitelljus's  power  was  still  unshaken. 

8.  ambltua.     "Solicited  by." 

9.  inturbidua.  "  A  man  of  peace ; " 
so  iv.  38,  "  nequaquam  turbidus  ingenio." 

10.  adeo  non.  "  Much  less ; "  so  Ann. 
iii.  34;  and  below,  c.  64,  iv.  39.  The 
usage  is  post-Augustan. 

10.  parum  effufferat  ne  dignua 
orederetur.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
escaping  being  thought  worthy  of  it ; 
ouk  4&<pvy€  rb  fii)  &£tovo$cu.  Tacitus 
means  that  it  was  the  being  held  worthy 
of  it  which  wrought  his  ruin. 

40.  3.  proditam  a  Luoilio  Baaso 
Ravennatem  classem.  For  the  treach- 
ery  of  Lucilius  Bassus,  see  c.  12,  and  for 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  it,  ii.  100. 

4.  nutantem  Caecinam  praevenire 
aut  ante  dtscrimen  pugnae.  Prae- 
veniret  like  other  words  compounded 
with  a  prep.,  gets  a  transitive  sense  ;  sce 
Madvig,  §  224  a,  obs.  I.  "  Prcvent  us" 
had  the  same  transitive  use  in  old  English, 
e.g.  in  the  Collect,  "  Prevent  us,  O  Lord, 
in  all  our  doings."  Several  other  words 
compounded  with  prae  are  similarly  used 
with  the  accusative :  praegrediort  praefino% 
praeccdo,  Antc  discrimen pugnac%  "before 
the  decisive  battle." 
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praevenire  aut  ante  discrimen  pugnae  adsequi  legiones  potuisset  5 
Nec  deerant  qui  monerent  ut  cum  iidissimis  per  occultos  tra- 
mites,  vitata  Ravenna,  Hostiliam  Cremonamve  pergeret  Aliis 
placebat  accitis  ex  urbe  praetoriis  cohortibusvalida  manu  perrum- 
pere.  Ipse,  inutili  cunctatione,  agendi  tempora  consultando 
consumpsit :  mox  utrumque  consilium  aspernatus,  quod  inter  10 
ancipitia  deterrimum  est,  dum  media  sequitur,  nec  ausus  est 
satis  nec  providit 

41.  Missis  ad  Vitellium  litteris  auxilium  postulat  Venere 
tres  cohortes  cum  ala  Britannica,  neque  ad  fallendum  aptus 
numerus  neque  ad  penetrandum.  Sed  Valens  ne  in  tanto 
quidem  discrimine  infamia  caruit,  quo  minus  rapere  inlicitas 
voluptates  adulteriisque  ac  stupris  polluere  hospitum  domus  5 
crederetur.  Aderant  vis  et  pecunia  et  ruentis  fortunae  novis- 
sima  libido.  Adventu  demum  peditum  equitumque  pravitas 
consilii  patuit,  quia  nec  vadere  per  hostes  tam  parva  manu 
poterat,  etiam  si  fidissima  foret,  nec  integram  iidem  attulerant 
Pudor  tamen  et  praesentis  ducis  reverentia  morabatur,  haud  10 
diuturna  vincla  apud  avidos  periculorum  et  dedecoris  securos. 
£0  metu  et  paucis,  quos  adversa  non  mutaverant,  comitantibus 


7.  Hoatillam  Oremonamve  per- 
geret.  These  being  the  two  points  to 
vvhich  the  forces  under  Caecina*s  com- 
mand  had  been  originally  despatched. 
See  ii.  100 ;  iii.  9  and  14. 

9.  aerendl  tempora.  "Themoments 
for  action. "  Tempora  is  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  Kaipol;  so  above,  we  have 
'prima  tempora  belli,  but  in  c.  50,  "dies 
rerum  verbis  terentem." 

10.  quod — eet  The  parenthetical 
observation  applies  to  what  lollows. 

11.  dum  medla  aequltur.  "In  fol- 
lowing  a  middle  course."  The  phrase  is 
almost  adverbial,  and  this  is  why  the 
present  is  used.  Madvig,  §  336,  2,  says 
"when  the  particle  dum  denotes  what 
happens,  while  something  else  happens, 
ancl  especially  what  hap|>ens,  because 
something  else  happens,  it  is  usually 
constructed  with  the  present,  though  the 
action  be  past." 

12.  nec  satls  providit.  "  He  neither 
showed  foresight  enough."  Cicero  uses 
providere  thus  absolutely,  e.g.  in  2  Verr. 
i.  61,  "nisi  providisses  tibi  ipsi  pereun- 
dum  fuisset.' 

41.  2.  neque  ad  fallendum — neque 
ad  penetranduxn.  "Neither  for  slip- 
ping  through  unobserved,  nor  for  forcing 


its  way  through."  For  fallo  used  abso- 
lutely,  see  above,  ii.  98,  "plures  fefellere 
fide  amicorum  aut  suomet  astu  occultati." 

6.  ruentlB  fbrtunae  no viasima  11  bldo. 
"Those  lusts  which  linger  on  amidst  the 
wreck  of  fortune,"  Tacitus's  meaning  is 
that  a  wretch  like  Valens,  when  he  sees 
fortune  turning  against  him,  hastens  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
desires,  from  the  satisfaction  ot  which  in 
the  future  his  impending  ruin  will  debar 
him;  cf.  ii.  47,  "difficilius  est  temperare 
felicitati,  qua  te  non  putes  diu  usurum." 

10.  morabatur  is  here  active,  "de- 
layedn  their  treachery.  avldoe  peri- 
culorum.  This  is  the  reading  of  M., 
altered  by  Faernus  (copied  by  Ernesti 
and  Heraeus)  into  paviaos.  The  change 
is  scarcely  a  chanee  for  the  better.  Tne 
troops  at  this  time  showed  far  more 
recklessness  than  fear,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Cremona  was  not  yet 
known,  the  troops  of  Vitellius  might  well 
have  believed  tnemselves  to  be  secure. 
dedecoris  aeouros.  "  Careless  of  dis- 
honour. "  Galba  and  Otho  had  already 
been  betrayed  ;  they  felt  no  sense  of 
disgrace  in  another  act  of  treachery. 

12.  eo  metu.   "  In  fear  of  that,    i.e.  of 
their  proving  treacherous.     Tacitus  uses 
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cohortes  Ariminum  praemittit,  alam  tueri  terga  iubet :  ipse 
flexit  in  Umbriam  atque  inde  Etruriam,  ubi  cognito  pugnae 
15  Cremonensis  eventu  non  ignavum  et,  si  provenisset,  atrox  con- 
silium  iniit,  ut  arreptis  navibus  in  quamcunque  partem  Narbo- 
nensis  provinciae  egressus  Gallias  et  exercitus  et  Germaniae 
gentes  novumque  bellum  cieret. 

42.  Digresso  Valente  trepidos  qui  Ariminum  tenebant, 
Cornelius  Fuscus,  admoto  exercitu  et  missis  per  proxima 
litorum  Liburnicis,  terra  marique  circumvenit  Occupantur 
plana  Umbriae  et  qua  Picenus  ager  Hadria  alluitur.  Omnisque 
5  Italia  inter  Vespasianum  ac  Vitellium  Apennini  iugis  divide- 
batur.  Fabius  Valens  e  sinu  Pisano  segnitia  maris  aut  adver- 
sante  vento  portum  Herculis  Monoeci  depellitur.     Haud  procul 


the  simple  ablative  again,  Ann.  vi.  32, 
but  more  often  he  has  in  metu.  The  00- 
hortee  are  the  three  praetorian  cohorts ; 
the  ala  is  the  ala  Britannica.  Ariml- 
num  is  Rimini  in  Umbria  on  the  Adriatic. 
M.  has  eo  metu  et  paucis — cohortes  Arimi- 
num  praemittit.  Acidalius  proposed  the 
omission  of  the  et  and  the  transposition  of 
the  words  paucis  etc,  into  the  next  sen- 
tence,  so  tnat  the  sentence  runs — eo  metu 
cohortes  Ariminum  praemittitt  alam  tueri 
terga  iubet;  ipse paucis%quos . . .  comitanti- 
btts.  He  is  followed  by  Ernesti  and  Heraeus. 
The  smallness  of  Valens's  reliable  escort 
can  scarcely  be  the  reason  for  his  sending 
on  the  cohorts  in  advance ;  whereas  to 
keep  but  a  small  retinue  would  be  natural 
cnough,  if  he  wished  to  make  a  hasty  ad- 
vance  through  Umbria  and  Etruria,  either 
into  Cisalpine  or  Transalpine  Gaul :  under 
these  circumstances,  the  transposition  is, 
perhaps,  justified. 

15.  non  lffnavum  et,  si  proveniaeet, 
atrox.  Ignavus  is,  in  classical  writers, 
applied  oniy  to  persons ;  Tacitus  extends 
it  to  things,  just  as  we  do  the  word 
"  cowardly."  In  i.  62,  we  have  "  ignava 
pax;"ii.  3i,"ignavae  voluptates."  Atrox, 
"formidable,"  so  L  51,  "atroces  nuntii." 
For  si  provenisset,  see  Ann.  i.  19,  "ubi 
prima  provenissent." 

16.  ln  quamounque  partem— egree- 
8U8.  Quamctinque  is  here  only  an  inde- 
finite  adjective.  This  use,  says  Madvig, 
$  87,  obs.  i,  is  rare,  and  occurs  in  classi- 
cal  writers  only  in  the  phrases  quacunque 
ratione%  quocunque  moao. 

18.  oiere  is  used  with  Oalliaa  et 
exercitus  et  Qermanlae  gentea  no- 
vumque  beUum  by  a  kind  of  zeugma. 
Each  expression,  exercitus  ciere  &nd  hellum 


cieret  is  to  be  found  singly,  c.  62  and  ii. 
25.  Romans  no  longer  hesitated  to  call 
in  foreign  tribes  to  take  a  share  in  their 
civil  feuds.  See  the  case  of  the  Suevi 
and  Sarmatae  Iazyges  above. 

42.  2.  Oornelius  Fuecua.  He  had 
been  appointed,  see  c.  12,  above,  admiral 
of  the  neet  at  Ravenna,  in  succession  to 
Lucilius  Bassus. 

2.  mlasia  per  prozlma  Utorum  Li- 
burnioia.  Tacitus  is  very  fond  of  this 
neuter  plural  adjective  with  the  genitive ; 
we  have  just  below,  "plana  Umbriae;" 
Ann.  iii.  1,  "proxima  maris ; "  H.  v.  16, 
1 '  propiora  fluminis. "  For  the  Liburnian 
galleys,  see  ii.  16,  note  on  line  8. 

4.  Ploenua  ager.  To  the  south  of 
Umbria,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
now  the  Romagna.  Vespasian  had  thus 
the  command  of  Eastern,  Vitellius  of 
Western  Italv.  M.  reads  Appennlnia 
iugia.  This  has  been  corrected  by  Ritter 
and  most  of  the  editors  into  Apennini, 
the  more  usual  form. 

6.  e  ainu  Piaano.  The  harbour  of 
Pisa  in  Etruria,  into  which  he  had  turned 
aside.  With  e  sinu  Pisano,  we  must 
supply  some  word  like  profectus. 

6.  aeflmitia  maria — portum  Her- 
culle  Monoeci  depelUtur.  Depellitur 
is  coupled  with  segtiitia  maris  by  a  kind 
of  zeugma,  since  you  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  driven  out  of  your  course  by  a 
calm.  Segttitia  maris  is  substituted  for 
the  technical  term  tnalacia ;  in  some 
inferior  MSS.,  segnitia  has  been  altered 
into  saevitia.  Valens  had  intended  to 
strike  across  well  to  the  west  into  Gaul ; 
the  calm  and  the  adverse  winds  forced 
him  to  land  at  Monaco  in  the  district  of 
the  Maritime  Alps. 
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inde  agebat  Marius  Maturus  Alpium  Maritimarum  procurator, 
fidus  Vitellio,  cuius  sacramentum  cunctis  circa  hostilibus  nondum 
exuerat     Is  Valentem  comiter  exceptum,  ne  Galliam  Narbo-  10 
nensem  temere  ingrederetur,  monendo  terruit ;  simul  ceterorum 
fides  metu  infracta. 

43.  Namque  circumiectas  civitates  procurator  Valerius  Pau- 
linus,  strenuus  militiae  et  Vespasiano  ante  fortunam  amicus,  in 
verba  eius  adegerat ;  concitisque  omnibus  qui  exauctorati  a  Vitellio 
bellum  sponte  sumebant,  Foroiuliensem  coloniam,  claustra  maris, 
praesidio  tuebatur,  eo  gravior  auctor  quod  Paulino  patria  Forum  5 
Iuli  et  honos  apud  praetorianos,  quorum  quondam  tribunus 
fuerat  Ipsique  pagani  favore  municipali  et  futurae  potentiae 
spe  iuvare  partes  adnitebantur.  Quae  ubi  paratu  firma  et  aucta 
rumore  apud  varios  Vitellianorum  animos  increbruere,  Fabius 
Valens  cum  quattuor  speculatoribus  et  tribus  amicis,  totidem  10 
centurionibus,  ad  naves  regreditur ;  Maturo  ceterisque  remanere 
et  in  verba  Vespasiani  adigi  volentibus  fuit  Ceterum  ut  mare 
tutius  Valenti  quam  litora  aut  urbes,  ita  futuri  ambiguus,  et 


8.  agebat.  "Was  stationed,"  a 
favourite  use  of  the  word  with  Tacitus,  but 
found  previously  in  Livy  and  Sallust. 

8.  Alpium  Maritlmarum  procura- 
tor.  The  Maritime,  the  Cottian,  and 
the  Graian  Alps,  together  with  Raetia 
and  Noricum,  were  each  of  them  formed 
into  separate  districts  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  procurator  by  Augus- 
tus,  who  interposed  them  as  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  the  l*rger  armies  and 
Ita4y.  See  Mommsen,  P.  R.  £.  vol.  i. 
pp.  17,  18  ;  Introd.  §  iv.  9. 

9.  cunotis  circa  hostilibus.  Copied 
from  Liv.  xxxiv.  30,  "omnibus  circa  nos- 
tilibus."  For  the  previous  conduct  of 
Marius  Maturus,  see  above,  ii.  12. 

48.  1.  proourator  Valerius  Paull- 
nus.  He  was  procurator  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  the  next  province  to  that  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  ;  in  it  Frejus  was  situated. 

2.  atrenuus  mllitiae.  For  this  use  by 
Tacitus  of  the  genitive  with  adjectives,  to 
express  that  in  respect  of  which  the 
quality  is  assigned,  see  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  33. 
For  ante  fortunam  amioua,  see  i.  10, 
"  before  his  accession  to  power." 

2.  in  verba  eius  adegerat.  The 
practice  of  making,  not  only  the  soldiers, 
but  also  civilians  and  even  the  provincials 
take  the  oath,  had  begun  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Tiberius ;  see  Ann.  i.  34.  The 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  had  been 


made  previously  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Vitellius,  ii.  14. 

3.  qul  exauotorati  a  ViteUio.  These 
would  be  chiefly  the  praetorians.    See  ii. 

67. 

4.  Foroiullensem  Coloniam.  Called 

also  Forum  Iulium  or  Iulii.  olauatra 
maria.  "  The  keys  of  the  sea."  It  was 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  a 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  Ann.  iv.  5. 

5.  eo  gravior  auotor.  ••  All  the  more 
weightyauthorityon  this  account."  That 
it  was  chiefly  discharged  praetorians  who 
flocked  to  Frejus  is  shown  by  the  next 
line. 

7.  lpaique  paganL  The  civilians, 
or  countryfolk  themselves ;  for  pagani, 
see  L  53,  iL  14.  favore  municipalL 
"  From  good  will  to  a  fellow-townsman." 
potentiae  spe.  "  From  the  hope  of  the 
influence"  he  would  have  with  Vespasian, 
which  might  procure  favours  for  them. 

8.  quae  paratu  flrma.  "  These  pre- 
parations,  of  weight  in  themselves." 
varios  means  "  distracted. " 

12.  volentibus  fult.  A  copy  of  the 
Greek  phrase  r£  wkifiti  od  fiovkofU ry  V» 
Thuc  lL  3 ;  Livy  had  first  adopted  the 
plirase,  xxi.  50,  "  quibusdam  volentibus 
novas  res  fore."  Tacitus  uses  it  again, 
Ag.  18,  "  quibus  volentibus  bellum  erat," 
and  Ann.  L  59.  See  Madvig,  §  246  a, 
oos.  3. 
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magis  quid  vitaret  quam  cui  fideret  certus,  adversa  tempestate 
15  Stoechadas  Massiliensium  insulas  adfertur.     Ibi  eum  missae  a 
Paulino  Liburnicae  oppressere. 

44.  Capto  Valente  cuncta  ad  victoris  opes  conversa,  initio 
per  Hispaniam  a  prima  Adiutrice  legione  orto,  quae  memoria 
Othonis  infensa  Vitellio  decimam  quoque  ac  sextam  traxit. 
Nec  Galliae  cunctabantur.    Et  Britanniam  inditus  erga  Vespasi- 

5  anum  favor,  quod  illic  secundae  legioni  a  Claudio  praepositus 
et  bello  clarus  egerat,  non  sine  motu  adiunxit  ceterarum,  in 
quibus  plerique  centuriones  ac  milites  a  Vitellio  provecti  exper- 
tum  iam  principem  anxii  mutabant 

45.  Ea  discordia  et  crebris  belli  civilis  rumoribus  Britanni 
sustulere  animos,  auctore  Venutio,  qui  super  insitam  ferociam 
et  Romani  nominis  odium  propriis  in  Cartismanduam  reginam 
stimulis  accendebatur.     Cartismandua  Brigantibus  imperitaBat, 

5  pollens  nobilitate ;  et  auxerat  potentiam,  postquam  capto  per 
dolum  rege  Caractaco  instruxisse  triumphum  Claudii  Caesaris 


15.  Stoechadas  Massiliensium  In- 
sulas.  Now  les  Iles  d*  Hyeres.  They 
got  their  name  from  being  in  a  row 
(trrocxot).  There  were  five  of  them  in  all, 
three  larger,  two  smaller.  They  lie  just 
off  the  harbour  of  Marseilles. 

16.  oppressere.    "Overtook." 

44.  2.  a  prima  Adiutrioe  legione. 
This  wos  the  legion  originally  raised  by 
Nero  among  those  who  had  served  in  the 
flect,  i.  6,  second  note  on  Hne  9.  It  had 
been  sent  into  Spain  by  Vitellius,  after 
the  first  battle  at  Bedriacum,  ii.  67. 

3.  dedmam  quoque  ao  sextam 
trazlt.  The  tenth,  called  Gemina,  had 
been  employed  by  Cluvius  Rufus  to  check 
the  intended  descent  of  Lucceius  Albinus, 
ii.  58.  The  sixth,  with  the  surname 
Victrix,  had  been  brought  by  Galba  with 
him  from  Spain,  and  was  held  primarily 
responsible  for  the  revolution  which  had 
made  him  emperor.  It  had  been  sent 
back  to  Spain  after  his  death. 

4.  indltus  erga  Vespasianum  ravor. 
This  has  been  variously  altered.  Heraeus 
reads,  itulitiatus  ;  many  editors  inclitus 
—praecipuus^  wliich  can  hnrdly  stand  ; 
Kitter,  olim  itulitus.  Orclli  suggests  ;//- 
situs,  explaining  that  it  was  so  nabitual 
to  them  as  to  have  l>ecome  natural. 

5.  a  Claudio  praepositus.  In  the 
year  43  a.  d.  ;  A.  Plautius  Silvanus  was 
then  governor.     Heraeus  quotes  Ag.  13, 

divus   Claudius   auctor   iterati  operis 


«i 


transvectis  legionibus  et  adsumpto  in 
partem  rerum  vespasiano." 

6.  et  bello  clarus  efferat.  Heraeus 
inserts,  without  authority,  ct  pace  before 
et  bello.  If  the  text  of  M.  stands,  prtu- 
poritus  is  a  verb.  For  agere  used  ab- 
solutely  with  an  adjective,  see  Ann.  i. 
68,  **haud  minus  inquies  Germanus 
agebat." 

6.  non  sine  motu  —  ceterarum. 
"  Not  without  disturbance  on  the  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  legions,"  i.e.  the  others 
except  the  2d.  The  20th  was  specially  dis- 
aflfected,  see  Ag.  7,  "  is  (Mucianus)  Agri- 
colam  vicensimae  legioni  tarde  ad  sacra- 
mentum  transgressae  praeposuit. "  The 
three  legions  stationed  in  Britain  were 
the  2d,  the  9th,  and  the  20th. 

46.  2.  auotore  Venutio.  He  is 
described  (Ann.  xii.  40),  as  the  most 
experienced  general  the  British  had,  after 
Caractacus.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  service,  and  was  originally 
the  ally  of  Rome,  till  his  quarrel  with 
Cartismandua  involved  him  also  in  diffi- 
culties  with  Rome. 

4.  Brlffantibus  imperitabat.  Thcy 
occupied  thc  North  of  England  from  thc 
Humber  to  the  Solway  Firlh.  pollens 
nobilitate.  She  belonged  to  the  royal 
stock. 

6.  instruxisse  triumphum  Claudil 
Caesaris  vldebatur.  ' '  She  was  thought 
to  have  furnished  the  triumph  of  Claudius 
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videbatur.  Inde  opes  et  rerum  secundarum  luxus.  Spreto 
Venutio  (is  fuit  maritus)  armigerum  eius  Vellocatum  in  matri- 
monium  regnumque  accepit  Concussa  statim  flagitio  domus. 
Pro  marito  studia  civitatis,  pro  adultero  libido  reginae  et  sae-  10 
vitia.  Igitur  Venutius  accitis  auxiliis,  simul  ipsorum  Brigantum 
defectione,  in  extremum  discrimen  Cartismanduam  adduxit. 
Tum  petita  a  Romanis  praesidia.  Et  cohortes  alaeque  nostrae, 
variis  proeliis,  exemere  tamen  periculo  reginam.  Regnum 
Venutio,  bellum  nobis  relictum.  15 

46.  Turbata  per  eosdem  dies  Germania  et  socordia  ducum 
et  seditione  legionum.  Externa  vi,  perfidia  sociali  prope  ad- 
flicta  Romana  res.  Id  bellum  cum  causis  et  eventibus  (etenim 
longius  provectum  est)  mox  memorabimus.  Mota  et  Dacorum 
gens  nunquam  fida,  tunc  sine  metu  abducto  e  Moesia  exercitu.  5 
Sed  prima  rerum  quieti  speculabantur :  ubi  flagrare  Italiam 
bello,  cuncta  in  vicem  hostilia  accepere,  expugnatis  cohortium 
alarumque  hibernis  utraque  Danubii  ripa  potiebantur.  Iamque 
>  castra    legionum    exscindere    parabant,    ni    Mucianus    sextam 


Caesar ; "  t.t.  by  the  treacherous  surrender 
of  Coractacus,  who  had  sought  protection 
from  her,  Ann.  xii.  36.  It  was  not  at 
Claudius's  own  triumph  (in  44  A.D.)  that 
Caractacus  was  displayed  as  a  captive, 
but  some  years  later,  when  Claudius 
exhibited  the  great  military  display  de- 
scribed,  Ann.  xii.  36-37  (50  or  51  A.D.,  in 
the  9th  year  of  the  war). 

9.  ooncusaa — domua.  "The  house 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the 
crime. "  atudia  oivitatle.  "  The  good 
will  of  the  citizens ; "  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete. 

12.  In  eztremum  diacrimen — ad- 
duzit.  He  besieged  her  in  her  palace, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans  that  she  was  rescued. 

14.  variis  proeliia  exemere  tamen. 
The  ablative  absoltite  takes  the  place  of  a 
concessive  clause.  "  Though  ttie  battles 
were  indecisive  ; "  we  have  the  same  con- 
stmction,  ii.  73,  "  etsi  vagis  adhuc  et 
incertis  rumoribus,  erat  tamen  in  ore 
famaque  Vespasianus." 

15.  beUum  nobia  relictum.  Itlasted 
on  till  71  a.d.  ,  when  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  Ag.  17. 

46.  2.  ezterna  vi,  perfldia  sociali. 
The  first  refers  to  the  attacks  of  the 
German  tribes  from  across  the  Rhine,  the 
second  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Batavians, 
the  Treveri  and  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 


4.  moz  memorabtmua.  In  the 
Fourth  Book,  c  12,  etc  and  c  54,  etc. 

4.  Daoorum  gene.  They  lived  in 
Servia  and  Roumania,  and  waged  great 
wars  against  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Domitian  and  Traian.  See  Mommsen, 
P.  R.  £.  vol.  i.  chap.  vi  pp.  219-221. 
The  three  legions  in  Moesia,  the  garrison 
of  the  Danubian  provinces,  had  gone  away 
to  join  Antonius. 

5.  tuno  aine  metu.  The  omission 
of  all  parts  of  the  verb  substantive  often 
occurs  in  Tacitus,  e.g.  i.  85,  "  vix  secreta 
domuum  sine  formidine." 

7.  cunota  ln  vlcem  hoetilia.  "  The 
universal  spreadof  mutual  hostilities."  For 
in  vicem  a  dassical  writer  would  have 
used  inter  se.  In  xricem  for  intcr  se  is 
frequent  in  Tacitus,  i.  74,  ii.  25.  Cuncia 
means  all  the  parts  of  the  empire. 

9.  caatra  legionum  ezaoindere 
parabant.  These  camps  were  stationed 
along  the  Danube  from  Belgrade,  nearly 
to  its  mouth.  "The  imperfect,"  says 
Madvig,  §  348  by  "  is  used  of  an  event 
which  was  on  the  point  of  happening, 
and  on  a  certain  condition  would  have 
been  completely  effected."  The  sense 
here  is  "  they  were  already  making  their 
preparations,  and  would  have  completed 
them,  had  not  etc." 

9.  aeztam  toffionem  This  is  the 
Sexta  Ferrata,  to  be  distinguished  from 
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10  legionem  opposuisset,  Cremonensis  victoriae  gnarus,  ac  ne  ex- 
terna  moles  utrimque  ingrueret,  si  Dacus  Germanusque  diversi 
inrupissent.  Adfuit,  ut  saepe  alias,  fortuna  populi  Romani, 
quae  Mucianum  viresque  Orientis  illuc  tulit ;  et  quod  Cremonae 
interim  transegimus.     Fonteius  Agrippa  ex  Asia  (pro  consule 

15  eam  provinciam  annuo  imperio  tenuerat)  Moesiae  praepositus 
est,  additis  copiis  e  Vitelliano  exercitu,  quem  spargi  per  pro- 
vincias  et  externo  bello  inligari  pars  consilii  pacisque  erat. 

47.  Nec  ceterae  nationes  silebant.  Subita  per  Pontum 
arma  barbarum  mancipium,  regiae  quondam  classis  praefectus, 
moverat  Is  fuit  Anicetus  Polemonis  libertus,  praepotens  olim, 
et  postquam  regnum  in  formam  provinciae  verterat,  mutationis 
5  inpatiens.  Igitur  Vitellii  nomine  adscitis  gentibus  quae  Pontum 
adcolunt,  corrupto  in  spem  rapinarum  egentissimo  quoque,  haud 
temnendae  manus  ductor,  Trapezuntem  vetusta  fama  civitatem, 


the  Sexta  Gallica  Victrix  stationed  in 
Spain,  c.  44.    The  legion  had  accom- 

Sanied  Mucianus  towards  Byzantium,  ii. 
3. 
10.   vlctorlae  ffnarue  ao  ne.    His 

knowledge  of  the  victory  at  Cremona,  his 
desire  to  prevent  two  wars  from  bursting 
on  the  empire  at  once,  are  given  as  the 
coordinate  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
send  the  legion.  We  find  two  different 
kinds  of  reasons  thus  coordinated  in  ii.  34, 
"incohato  ponte  transitum  Padi  simu- 
lantes .  .  .  ,  ac  ne  ipsorum  miles  segne 
otium  tereret." 

12.  adfuit.  "  Stood  by  us,"  see  c.  59, 
"quae  (fortuna)  Flaviams  ducibus  non 
minus  saepe  quam  ratio  adfuit"  Adesse 
is  used  of  the  presence  of  any  favouring 
deity  or  influence. 

14.  transegimua.  Used  absolutely, 
"  we  had  brought  matters  to  a  termina- 
tion."  It  is  so  used,  Ag.  34,  "transigite 
cum  expeditionibus."^ 

14.  Fontelua  Agrlppa  ex  Aala. 
He  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  Tacitus ; 
Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  4  ad  fin.t  says 
that  he  was  afterwards  killed  fighting 
against  the  Sarmatae.  Ex  Asia  means  : 
he  was  taken  from  the  command  of  Asia 
to  be  given  that  of  Moesia. 

17.  para  oonaUU  paolaque  erat.  "It 
was  in  the  interests  of  prudence  and 
peace."  So  iv.  86,  "  pars  obsequii  in  eo 
ne  deprehenderentur."  Cicero  only  uses 
the  plural  in  this  sense. 

47.  1 .  aublta  —  arma  —  moverat. 
A  poetical  expression  for  bellum  movere. 


Tacitus  uses  it  more  than  once,  v.  26 ; 
Ann.  xii.  52. 

2.  quondam  expresses  that  the 
fleet  had  now  ceased  to  exist ;  the  native 
fleet  was  probably  disbanded,  when  the 
country  was  made  over  to  the  Romans. 

3.  la  fuit  Anloetua  Polemonla  11- 
bertua.  Tacitus  not  unfrequently  de- 
scribes  the  man  first  and  gives  his  name 
later,  introdudng  it  with  tnis  expression, 
e.g.  Ann.  ii.  1,  "is  fuit  Vonones"  and 
elsewhere.  Polemo.was  the  second  of 
that  name,  son  of  Polemo  I ;  he  was  the 
last  king  of  Pontus,  having  in  63  A.D. 
ceded  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Suet. 
Ner.  18.  His  father,  the  older  Polemo, 
who  had  received  his  kingdom  from 
Antony,  is  mentioned  in  Ann.  xi.  56. 

4.  verterat,  intransitive.  Tacitus  is 
fond  of  using  transitive  verbs  in  intransi- 
tive  senses. 

6.  oorrupto  In  apem  raplnarum. 
We  should  say  in  English  "  by  the  hope ; " 
the  more  logical  Latin  says  "into  the 
hope,"  since  that  was  the  condition  of 
mind  into  which  they  were  brought. 
Livy  and  Curtius  had  previously  used  the 
same  phrase.  See  Nipperdey  on  Ann. 
xiv.  63,  "  praefectum  in  spem  sociandae 
classis  corruptum." 

6.  haud  temnendae  manus  duotor. 
Copied  from  Verg.  Aen.  x.  737,  "pars 
belli  haud  temnenda. "  The  simple  form 
temno  is  very  rare  in  prose. 

7.  Trapezuntem  —  subitus  lnru- 
plt.  Trebizond  was  founded  by  the 
people    of   Sinope,   itself  a    colony   of 
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a  Graecis  in  extremo  Ponticae  orae  conditam,  subitus  inrupit 
Caesa  ibi  cohors,  regium  auxilium  olim ;  mox  donati  civitate 
Romana  signa  armaque  in  nostrum  modum,  desidiam  licentiam-  10 
que  Graecorum  retinebant  Classi  quoque  faces  intulit,  vacuo 
mari  eludens,  quia  lectissimas  Liburnicarum  omnemque  militem 
Mucianus  Byzantium  adegerat  Quin  et  barbari  contemptim 
vagabantur,  fabricatis  repente  navibus.  Camaras  vocant,  artis 
lateribus,  latam  alvom  sine  vinculo  aeris  aut  ferri  connexas ;  et  15 
tumido  mari,  prout  fluctus  attollitur,  summa  navium  tabulis 
augent,  donec  in  modum  tecti  claudantur.  Sic  inter  undas 
volvuntur,  pari  utrimque  prora  et  mutabili  remigio,  quando 
hinc  vel  illinc  appellere  indiscretum  et  innoxium  est 

48.  Advertit  ea  res  Vespasiani  animum,  ut  vexillarios  e 
legionibus  ducemque  Virdium  Geminum,  spectatae  militiae, 
deligeret  Ille  inconpositum  et  praedae  cupidine  vagum  hostem 
adortus  coegit  in  naves  :  effectisque  raptim  Liburnicis  adse- 
quitur  Anicetum  in  ostio  fluminis  Cohibi,  tutum  sub  Sedoche-    5 


Miletus,  in  the  8th  century  B.c.  It  was 
situated  on  a  peninsula  and  backed  by  a 
high  mountain.  Subitus  inrupit,  "made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  ; "  the  adjective  and 
verb  in  these  cases  make  up  one  notion 
between  them.  So  Ltv.  xxii.  12,  "  Han- 
nibal  occultus  substitit ;"  Madvig,  §  300. 

10.  Romana  signa — desidiam  — 
retlnebant.  The  verb  is  used  with  the 
two  nouns  by  a  kind  of  zeugma:  "they 
wore  Roman  arms,  carried  Roman  stan- 
dards,  but  retained  their  Greek  sloth 
and  licence." 

11.  classi  quoque  faoes  intullt.  M. 
reads  classis  quoque;  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  it.  Waltner,  e.g. 
"  his  fleet  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
enemy's  countrv  ; "  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  a  neet  yet.  If  classi  be  read, 
we  must  understand  it  of  ships  belonging 
to  the  Pontic  squadron,  left  behind  wnen 
the  others  had  been  ordered  ofF  to 
Byzantium  (ii.  83),  for  Mucianus  had 
taken  with  him  only  the  pick  of  the  ships. 

11.  vacuo  mari  eludens.  "  Havmg 
free  play  in  the  undefended  sea."  Heraeus 
quotes  Cic  Cat.  i.  1,  "quamdiu  etiam 
turor  iste  tuus  eludet"  Vacuus  is  Uie 
regular  word  for  a  district  or  sea  un- 
protected  bv  armed  force ;  see  c  2, 
"  vacuum  Illyricum  mare."  Cicero  and 
Livy  speak  in  this  sense  of  "vacua 
respubhca." 

14.    camaras   vocant  —  oonnezas. 


Strabo  mentions  the  name,  and  describes 
the  vessels.  They  were  called  camarae, 
or  arched  chambers,  from  their  shape. 
Connexam%  the  remding  of  M.,  has  been 
perhaps  needlessly  altered  by  the  editors 
mto  connexas ;  each  vessel  consisted  of  a 
flat  bottom  with  low  sides,  bound  together 
without  link  of  brass  or  iron.  If  connexas  • 
be  read,  latam  alvom  is  an  accusative  of 
respect. 

19.  lndlsoretum  et  innoadum  eet. 
"  It  is  matter  of  indifference,  and  equally 
safe."  Similar  ships,  with  steering  gear 
at  each  end,  were  constructed  by  Ger- 
manicus,  Ann.  ii.  6,  and  were  familiarly 
used  by  the  Suiones,  G.  44,  and  among 
Uie  Veneti,  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  13. 

48.  1.  advertit  ea  res  Vespasiani 
animnm.  "  Drew  to  it  the  attention  of 
Vespasian."  Tacitus  has  here  reversed 
the  ordinary  expression,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  but  also  to  indicate  that 
the  matter  forced  itself  on  Vespasian's 
attention,  Ann.  i.  41,  ii.  17. 

2.  speotatae  mlHtlae.  "Of  proved 
capacity  in  war."  For  this  genitive  of 
quality,  see  Furn  Int.  v.  §  34. 

4.  ooegit  in  naves.  ' '  Drove  him  into 
his  ships,"  instead  of  the  more  usual 
compuht  in  naves. 

5.  fluminis  Cohibi,  or  Chobi.  It 
rises  in  the  Caucasus  and  flows  into  the 
Euxine,  some  distance  north-west  of  the 
Phasis.    Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.  4)  calls  it  C<tf «j, 
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zorum  regis  auxilio,  quem  pecunia  donisque  ad  societatem 
perpulerat.  Ac  primo  rex  minis  armisque  supplicem  tueri  : 
postquam  merces  proditionis  aut  bellum  ostendebatur,  fluxa,  ut 
est    barbaris,   iide    pactus  Aniceti    exitium    perfugas   tradidit, 

10  belloque  servili  finis  inpositus. 

Laetum  ea  victoria  Vespasianum,  cunctis  super  vota  fluen- 
tibus,  Cremonensis  praelii  nuntius  in  Aegypto  adsequitur.  Eo 
properantius  Alexandriam  pergit,  ut  fracto  Vitellii  exercitu 
urbem  quoque  externae  opis  indigam  fame  urgeret.     Namque 

15  et  Africam,  eodem  latere  sitam,  terra  marique  invadere  parabat, 
clausis  annonae  subsidiis  inopiam  ac  discordiam  hosti  facturus. 
49.  Dum  hac  totius  orbis  nutatione  fortuna  imperii  trahsit, 
Primus  Antonius  nequaquam  pari  innocentia  post  Cremonam 
agebat,  satisfactum  bello  ratus  et  cetera  ex  facili,  seu  felicitas 
in  tali  ingenio  avaritiam  superbiam  ceteraque  occulta  mala 
5  patefecit  Ut  captam,  Italiam  persultare ;  ut  suas,  legiones 
colere  ;  omnibus  dictis  factisque  viam  sibi  ad  potentiam  struere. 
Utque  licentia  militem  inbueret,  interfectorum  centurionum 
ordines  legionibus  offerebat     Eo  suffragio  turbidissimus  quisque 

tuna  lmperii  transit.  Ntitatiotu  is 
the  reading  of  M.,  sometimes  wrongly 
altered  into  mutatiotte.  Pliny,  l'an.  5, 
has  "periculo  patriae  et  nutatione  rei 
publicae."  Vfhhfortuna  imferii  transit, 
cf.  i.  21,  "transitus  rerum,  "a  change 
of  dynasty." 

2.  poet  Cremonam.  Some  take  this 
"after    the    destruction    of   Cremona," 

2uoting  Florus,  iii.  1,  "  quis  speraret  post 
larthaginem  aliud  in  Africa  bellum?" 
But  it  seems  simpler  to  take  it  quite 
generally,  as  we  might  say  in  English, 
"after  Cremona." 

3.  cetera  ex  racili.  "All  else  was 
easy;"  a  Graecism  like  i*.  rov  tvBiot, 
o\t6  roD  Tpofajrout.  In  Ag.  15,  we  have 
"  ex  facili  tolerantibus ; "  Ov.  Am.  ii. 
2,  55,  "culpa  nec  ex  facili  quamquam 
manifesta."  So  we  have  ex  improviso, 
ex  praeparato.  satiflfactum  ratus — 
eeu,  give  the  two  alternative  explanations 
of  his  conduct;  sive  is  omitted,  as  so 
often  in  Tacitus. 

6.  vlam  sibi  —  struere.  Viam  is 
Lipsius's  correction  for  vim  of  M.  Wal- 
ther  has  tried  to  defend  vimt  but  vim  ati 
potentiam  is  hardly  )x>ssible. 

8.  ordines  legfionibus  offerebat. 
"  He  placed  the  commissions  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  thelegions,"  i.e.  allowed  them  to 
nominate  to  the  vacant  offices  whom  they 


Arrian  X«/9ot,  now  Kobidzkali.  The  Se- 
dochezi  are  only  mentioned  besides  by 
Pomponius  Mela,  i.  19. 

7.  minia  armisque,  a  sort  of  hen- 
diadys,  since  he  did  not  actually  take  up 
arms.  So  Cic.  pro  Sest.  §  53,  "cum 
telis  minisque  cessissem." 

8.  fluxa— flde.  "His  faith  {pving 
way."  So  iv.  23,  "fluxa  servitiorum 
fide." 

9.  perfogas.  "The  fugitives,"  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  nim. 

11.  cunctis  supervota  fluentibus. 
The  phraseoccurs  in  Sallust,  H.  Fr.  i.  70, 
'  rebus  supra  (or  super)  vota  fluentibus," 
and  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  26,  "in  rebus  prosperis 
et  ad  voluntatem  nostram  fluentibus." 
Tacitus  has  also  used  it,  Ann.  xv.  5, 
"  nec  praesentia  prospere  fluebant,"  and 
Dial.  5,  "  rebus  prospere  fluentibus." 

14.  urbem  quoque.  M.  reads  urbem- 
que.    Heraeus  suggests  Italiam  urbemque. 

14.  externae  opis  indigam.  "De- 
pendent  on  foreign  supplies ; "  Ann.  iii. 
54,  "  Italia  externae  opis  indigit."  The 
other  passages  describing  the  uependence 
of  Kome  on  foreign  supplies  are  c  8 ; 
Ann.  ii.  59 ;  iv.  6 ;  xii.  43. 

15.  eodem  latere  sitam.  "Situated 
in  tne  same  quarter  of  the  globe ; "  a 
local  ablative. 

49.  1.  dum  hac  —  nutatione   for- 
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delecti ;  nec  miles  in  arbitrio  ducj&m,  sed  duces  militari  violentia   */ 
trahebantur.     Quae  seditiosa,  et  corrumpendae  disciplinae,  mox  10 
in  praedam  vertebat,  nihil  adventantem  Mucianum  veritus  ;  quod 
exitiosius  erat  quam  Vespasianum  sprevisse. 

50.  Ceterum  propinqua  hieme  et  humentibus  Pado  campis 
expeditum  agmcn  incedere.  Signa  aquilaeque  victricium  legio- 
num,  milites  volneribus  aut  aetate  graves,  plerique  etiam  integri, 
Veronae  relicti :  sufficere  cohortes  alaeque  et  e  legionibus  lecti 
profligato  iam  bello  videbantur.  Undecima  legio  sese  adiun-  5 
xerat,  initio  cunctata,  sed  prosperis  rebus  anxia  quod  defuisset 
Sex  milia  Dalmatarum,  recens  delectus,  comitabantur.  Duce- 
bat  Fompeius  Silvanus  consularis :  vis  consiliorum  penes 
Annium  Bassum  legionis  legatum.  Is  Silvanum  socordem  bello 
et  dies  rerum  verbis  terentem  specie  obsequii  regebat,  ad  omnia-  10 
que  quae  agenda  forent  quieta  cum  industria  aderat  Ad  has 
copias  e  classicis  Ravennatibus,  legionariam  militiam  poscenti- 
bus,  optimus  quisque  adsciti :  classem  Dalmatae  supplevere. 
Exercitus  ducesque  ad  Fanum  Fortunae  iter  sistunt,  de 
summa  rerum  cunctantes,  quod  motas  ex  urbe  praetorias  15 
cohortes  audierant,  et   teneri  praesidiis   Apenninum  rebantur. 


would.  For  this  sense  ofordines,  see  i.  52, 
"  redditi  plerisque  ordines." 

io.  quae  seditiosa,  et  oomimpen- 
dae  disciplinae,  mox  in  praedam  ver- 
tlt.  Corrumpendae  discip/inaeis  Agtmtive 
of  quality,  here  used  as  equivalent  to  an 
adjective.  He  used  the  power  he  had 
given  to  the  soldiers  as  a  means  of  extort- 
ing  money ;  since  his  influence  was  still 
great  with  the  soldiers,  and  any  candidate 
he  was  known  to  favour  would  be 
likely  to  be  elected. 

11.  quod  exitiosius  erat.  Vespasian 
could  afford  to  despise  rivals,  Mucianus 
could  not,  and  so  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  at  once  led  to  Antomus's  overthrow, 
iv.  11. 

50.  1.  proplnqua  hieme.  We  have 
now  reached  the  month  of  November. 
humentibus  Pado  campis.      AU  the 

f)lain  of  North  Italv  is,  in  the  winter, 
iable  to  be  flooded  by  the  Po.  expe- 
ditum  agmen  inoedere.  "  The  march 
is  made  as  little  encumbered  aspossible." 
3.  volneribua  aut  aetate  graves. 
"  Hampered  by  wounds  or  old  age."  Livy, 
ii.  19,  has  a  somewhat  similar  zeugma, 
"  quamquam  iam  aetate  et  viribus  erat 
gravior.' 

5.    profligato.     "All  but  finished." 


Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  30,  §  2,  "profligato  bello    4   (P  l\. 
ac  paene  sublato ; "  Liv.  xxi.  40  adfin. 

5.  undeolma  legio,  called  Claudia, 
was  a  veteran  legion  stationed  in  Dalma- 
tia.  It  had  been  sent  back  to  its  quarters 
after  the  first  battle  at  Bedriacum,  ii.  67. 

7.  The  Dalmatae  are  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic 

8.     PompeiUS    SilvanUS — Annlnm 

Bassum.  For  the  first,  see  il  86. 
Notice  the  large  part  which  the  Ugati 
Ugionum  now  play  in  public  affairs. 

10.  dies  reruxn.  "Thetime  for  ac- 
tion;"  like  agendi  Umpora,  above,  c  40. 

10.  ad  omniaque.  Que  is  here,  as  in 
Ann.  v.  10  "per  dolumque,"  transposed 
for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

12.  legionariam  militiam  posoen- 
tibus.  Service  in  the  legions  was 
esteemed  more  highly  than  service  on 
shipboard  ;  see  i.  87,  "  spe  honestioris  in 
posterum  militiae ; "  and  Liv.  xxxii.  23, 
"  navales  socii,  relictis  nuper  classibus,  ad 
spem  honoratioris  militiae  transgressL" 

14.  ad  Fanum  Fortunae.  A  town 
on  the  Adriatic,  half  way  bet ween  Ancona 
and  Ariminum ;  now  Fano,  sometimes 
called  Fanum  simply,  sometimes  Colonia 
Iulia  Fanestris. 
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Et  ipsos  in  regione  bello  attrita  inopia  et  seditiosae  militum 
voces  terrebant,  clavarium  (donativi  nomen  est)  flagitantium. 
Nec  pecuniam  aut  frumentum  providerant ;  et  festinatio  atque 

20  aviditas  praepediebant,  dum  quae  accipi  poterant  rapiuntur. 

5 1.  Celeberrimos  auctores  habeo  tantam  victoribus  adversus 
fas  nefasque  inreverentiam  fuisse,  ut  gregarius  eques  occisum  a 
se  proxima  acie  fratrem  professus  praemium  a  ducibus  petierit 
Nec  illis  aut  honorare  eam  caedem  ius  hominum  aut  ulcisci 
5  ratio  belli  permittebat  Distulerant  tamquam  maiora  meritum 
quam  quae  statim  exsolverentur ;  nec  quidquam  ultra  traditur. 
Ceterum  et  prioribus  civium  bellis  par  scelus  inciderat  Nam 
praelio  quo  apud  Ianiculum  adversus  Cinnam  pugnatum  est, 
Pompeianus  miles  fratrem  suum,  dein  cognito  facinore  se  ipsum 

10  interfecit,  ut  Sisenna  memorat  Tanto  acrior  apud  maiores, 
sicut  virtutibus  gloria,  ita  flagitiis  paenitentia  fuit  Sed  haec 
aliaque  ex  vetere  memoria  petita,  quotiens  res  locusque  exempla 
recti  aut  solatia  mali  poscet,  haud  absurde  memorabimus. 


18.  clavarium.  This  seems  to  bc  a 
military  term,  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  Tacitus  has  added  tne  ex- 
planation.  (Some  editors,  however,  re- 
gard  the  cxplanation  as  spurious. )  It  was 
propcrly  applicd  to  a  small  j>aymcnt  madc 
to  supply  nails  for  their  boots.  lleraeus 
quotes  tne  following  curious  story  from 
Suetonius,  Vesp.  8,  "  dassiarios  qui  ab 
Ostia  et  Puteolis  Romam  pedibus  per 
vices  commeant,  petentes  constitui  aliquid 
sibi  calcearii  nomine — iussit  posthac  ex- 
calceatos  cursitare,  et  ex  eo  ita  cursitant." 

19.  et  featinatio  atque  aviditaa. 
Those  of  the  soldiers  sent  to  collect 
supplies.  dum  is  here  almost  equivalent 
to  cum,  and  gives  the  reason,  hence  with 
the  present ;  see  above,  c.  40,  note  on 
line  1 1.  "  While  things,  which  might 
have  been  had  for  the  army  at  large  are 
being  carried  off  as  private  plunder.  ' 

51. 1.  celeberrlmoe  auotoree  habeo. 
Livy,  ix.  36,  uses  the  phrase  habeo  auctores; 
ce/eaer  was  not  applied  to  persons  or 
writers  bv  the  earlier  classical  authorities. 
Tacitus  has,  Ag.  I,  "  celeberrimus  quis- 
que  ingenio."  Who  the  authonties 
referred  to  are  he  does  not  state,  perhaps 
Pliny  and  Messalla. 

2.  inreverentlam  adversua  faa  ne- 
faeque.  "  Such  irreverence  towards  all 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong."  Inreve- 
rentia  is  used  absolutely  only  here,and  Ann. 
iii.  31 ;  xiii.  26  ;  it  has  usually  a  genitive 
of  ODject.    Otifas  nefasaue,  see  H.  ii.  56. 


mg 


4.  honorare.    "  To  honour  by  reward- 


tice. 
war 


»> 
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lua  homlnum.  "Natural  jus- 
ratlo  beUt  4i  The  exigencies  of 
see  iv.  63. 

5.  dlstulerant.  The  pluperfect  is 
used,  l>ccausc  llic  cvcnt  had  takcn  placc 
at  an  earlier  date  than  that  which  he  had 
now  reached. 

8.  quo  apud  Ianloulum.  Thebattle 
referred  to  took  place  in  87  ac,  when 
Marius,  Cinna,  and  Sertorius  were  attack- 
ing  Rome,  the  elder  Pompey  and  the  con- 
sul  Octavius  were  defending  it,  Momm- 
sen,  R.  H.  iv.  c  9.  Livy's  epitome  agrees 
with  Tacitus,  but  Valerius  Maximus  and 
Orosius  state  that  the  dead  man  belonged 
to  the  army  of  Sertorius,  not  of  Cinna. 
Sertorius's  army,  however,  might  be  re- 
garded  as  part  of  that  of  Cinna,  since 
tney  fought  on  the  same  side. 

10.  81aenna  (L.  Cornelius),  was  prae- 
tor  in  78  B.c.  He  died  in  Crete  m  67 
b.c,  while  acting  as  Pompey's  legate 
against  the  pirates.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  specially  of  the  wars 
betweeen  Marius  and  Sulia,  Sall.  Jug. 
100. 

10.  tanto  acrlor  apud  maioree.  In 
Ag.  i.  we  have  a  very  similar  sentiment, 
"  adeo  virtutes  iisdem  temporibus  op- 
time  aestimantur  quibus  facillime  gig- 
nuntur." 

13.  haud  abaurde  memorablmua. 
"  It  will  be  not  inappropriate  in  us  to 
relate."    Cf.  Ann.  iv.  65 ;  xii.  24. 
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52.  Antonio  ducibusque  partium  praemitti  equites  omnem- 
que  Umbriam  explorari  placuit,  si  qua  Apennini  iuga  clementius 
adirentur ;  acciri  aquilas  signaque  et  quidquid  Veronae  militum 
foret,  Fadumque  et  mare  commeatibus  compleri.  Erant  inter 
duces  qui  necterent  moras :  quippe  nimius  iam  Antonius,  et  5 
certiora  ex  Muciano  sperabantur.  Namque  Mucianus  tam 
celeri  victoria  anxius,  et  ni  praesens  urbe  potiretur,  expertem 
se  belli  gloriaeque  ratus,  ad  Primum  et  Varum  media  scripti- 
tabat,  instandum  coeptis  aut  rursus  cunctandi  utilitates  edis- 
serens,  atque  ita  compositus  ut  ex  eventu  rerum  adversa  10 
abnueret  vel  prospera  agnosceret.  Plotium  Griphum  nuper  a 
Vespasiano  in  senatorium  ordinem  additum  ac  legioni  prae- 
positum,  ceterosque  sibi  fidos  apertius  monuit.  Hique  omnes 
de  festinatione  Primi  ac  Vari  sinistre  et  Muciano  volentia  re- 
scripsere.  Quibus  epistulis  Vespasiano  missis  effecerat,  ut  non  15 
pro  spe  Antonii  consilia  factaque  eius  aestimarentur. 

5  3.  Aegre  id  pati  Antonius,  et  culpam  in  Mucianum  con- 
ferre,    cuius    criminationibus   eviluissent    pericula    sua.      Nec 


62. 2.  b1  qua  Apennlni  iuga  clemen- 
tius  adirentur.  Ctementius,  "by  a 
gentle  slope ;"  cf.  G.  L,  "  clementer  edito 
montis  iugo ; "  Ann.  xii.  33,  "  hinc  mon- 
tibus  arduis  et  si  qua  clementer  accedi 
poterant."  It  is  surprising  that  Antonius 
and  the  other  leaders  should  not  have 
known  the  Apennines  thorouehly,  but 
they  had  been  more  trained  in  the 
provinces  than  in  Italy. 

3.  acciri  aquiias.  They  had  been 
left  behind  at  Verona  when  the  march 
was  resumed,  c  50.  oommeatibus. 
"  Convoys  of  provisions." 

5.  quippe  nlmius  —  sperabantur. 
Nimius  is  "overbearing,"  as  in  Ag.  7, 
"quippe  legatis  quoque  consularibus 
nimia  ac  formidolosa  erat  legio."  Ritter 
understands  by  certiora, "  more  clear  com- 
mands  ; "  but  sperabantur  is  against  this, 
and  it  is  better  to  take  it  with  Orelli  and 
Heraeus,  "more  sure  rewards,"  on  the 
eround  that  Mucianus*s  influence  with 
Vespasian  was  greater  and  more  firmly 
established. 

8.  ad  Primum  et  Varum  media 
scrlptitabat.  Varus  is  Arrius  Varus, 
Primus's  compiinion,  the  free-lance  who 
commanded  tnt  cavalry ;  see  chaps.  6 
and  16.  Media,  "neutral  counsels,  the 
more  precise  character  of  which  he  goes 
on  to  explain.  ita  compoeltus  means 
"  with  such  studied  ambiguity." 


ii.  Plotium  Griphum.  He  is  men- 
tioned  again  in  iv.  J9,  as  endowed  with 
the  praetorship  which  was  taken  away 
from  Tettius  Julianus.  It  seems  most 
likely  that  it  was  the  7th  Claudian  leeion 
which  he  had  been  given  the  command  of, 
as  this  was  the  legion  which  the  flight  of 
Julianus  had  left  without  a  commander, 
see  above,  iL  85.  additum,  the  reading 
of  M.,  b  corrected  by  the  editors  into 
adseitum.  Additum  in  is  strange  Latin, 
whereas  adscitus  in  constantlv  occurs; 
ii-  53»  "in  senatum  nuper  adscitum;" 
iv.  24,  "  adsdri  in  sodetatem  Germanoa," 
etc 

i4.Mucianovolentia.  "Things  pleas- 
ing  to  Mucianus."  Tacitus  repeats  the 
phrase,  Ann.  xv.  36,  "haec  atque  talia 
plebi  volentia  fuere."  He  perhaps 
borrowed  it  from  SalL  Hist.  Fr.  iv.  56, 
"multisaue  suspidonibus  volentia  plebi 
facturus  nabebatur." 

63.  2.  neo  sermonibus  tempera- 
bat,  lnmodicus  limjua.  "Nor  did 
he  abstain  from  giving  expression  to  his 
feelings  in  words."  A  or  ab  with  tem- 
perare  is  the  familiar  use  in  dassical 
Latin,  as  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  8,  "temperat 
a  lacrymis;"  but  Tadtus  prefers  the 
simple  ablative,  L  69;  Ann.  i.  59,  etc. 
Inmodicus  has  either  a  genitive  or 
ablative,  more  usually  an  ablative  in 
Tadtus. 
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sermonibus  temperabat,  inmodicus  lingua  et  obsequii  insolens. 
Litteras  ad  Vespasianum  composuit  iactantius  quam  ad  princi- 
5  pem,  nec  sine  occulta  in  Mucianum  insectatione  :  se  Pannonicas 
legiones  in  arma  egisse ;  suis  stimulis  excitos  Moesiae  duces, 
sua  constantia  perruptas  Alpes,  occupatam  Italiam,  intersepta 
Germanorum  Raetorumque  auxilia.  Quod  discordes  dispersas- 
que  Vitellii   legiones   equestri  procella,   mox   peditum  vi  per 

10  diem  noctemque  fudisset,  id  pulcherrimum  et  sui  operis.  Casum 
Cremonae  bello  inputandum :  maiore  damno,  plurium  urbium 
excidiis  veteres  civium  discordias  rei  publicae  stetisse.  Non 
se  nuntiis  neque  epistulis,  sed  manu  et  armis  imperatori  suo 
militare.     Neque    officere    gloriae   eorum    qui   Asiam   interim 

15  composuerint.  Illis  Moesiae  pacem,  sibi  salutem  securitatem- 
que  Italiae  cordi  fuisse  ;  suis  exhortationibus  Gallias  Hispanias- 
que,  validissimam  terrarum  partem,  ad  Vespasianum  conversas. 
Sed  cecidisse  in  inritum  labores,  si  praemia  periculorum  soli 
adsequantur   qui    periculis    non    adfuerint.      Nec    fefellere    ea 

20  Mucianum :  inde  graves  simultates,  quas  Antonius  simplicius, 
Mucianus  callide  eoque  inplacabilius  nutribat. 

54.  At  Vitellius    fractis    apud    Cremonam    rebus   nuntios 

cladis  occultans,  stulta  dissimulatione  remedia  potius  malorum 

quam  mala  differebat.     Quippe  confitenti  consultantique  super- 

erant  spes  viresque  ;  cum  e  contrario  laeta  omnia  fingeret,  falsis 

5  ingravescebat.     Mirum   apud   ipsum   de  bello  silentium  ;  pro- 


4.  iactantius  quam  ad  prindpem. 
One  of  Tacitus's  very  condensed  expres- 
sions,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  better 
known  phrase,  quam  pro.  It  is  like  the 
phrase  in  c  40,  "segnius  quam  ad 
Dellum  incedcns." 

7.  interaepta  Germanorum  Bae- 
torumque  auzUia.  He  refers  to  the 
operations  described  in  c.  8. 

10.  et  sul  operis,  sc.  fuisse.  "  Was  all 
his  own  doing. "  The  cavalry  engagement 
and  subsequent  battle  have  been  described 
in  chaps.  17  and  18. 

12.  rei  publicae  stetiase.  "Hadcost 
the  republic  ; "  so  Liv.  xxiii.  30,  "  multo 
sangume  et  volneribus  ea  victoria  Poenis 
stetit." 

14.  qui  Asiam  interim  com- 
poeuerint.  There  had  been  no  rising 
in  Asia,  therefore  the  words,  if  they 
stand,  must  be  taken  as  ironical. 
Heraeus  suggests  Dadam,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
order,  and  the  defence  of  Moesia  is  men- 


tioned  in  the  next  line ;  Ritter  suggests 
alia.  For  Mucianus's  defence  of  Moesia, 
see  c.  46. 

1 7.  validissimam  terrarum  partem. 
In  Ag.  24,  Spain  and  Gaul  are  callcd  by 
Tacitus  himself  "  valentissimam  impeni 
partem."  For  his  lettcrs  to  Spain  and 
Gaul,  see  above,  ii.  86. 

18.  cecldisse  in  inritum  labores. 
"His  labours  had  been  spent  in  vain." 
Livy,  ii.  6,  has  "  ad  irritum  cadentis  spei. " 

54.  2.  atulta  dissimulationa  Dis- 
simulatio  has  here  its  proper  meaning  of 
pretending  that  that  nas  not  occurred, 
which  has  occurred. 

3.  confltenti  oonsultantique.  "If 
he  could  confess  and  takc  measurcs." 
This  conditional  use  of  the  participles, 
copied  from  the  Greek,  cjmmon  in  Taci- 
tus,  is  comparatively  rare  in  earlier  writers. 

5.  ingravescebat.  "  His  condition 
grew  worse  and  worse. "  The  word  is  a 
medical  one,  but  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense    even    by   Cicero,  ad   Att.   x.   4, 
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hibiti  per  civitatem  sermones,  eoque  plures,  ac,  si  liceret,  vere 
narraturi,  quia  vetabantur,  atrociora  volgaverant.  Nec  duces 
hostium  augendae  famae  deerant,  captos  Vitellii  exploratores 
circumductosque,  ut  robora  victoris  exercitus  noscerent,  remit- 
tendo  ;  quos  omnis  Vitellius  secreto  percunctatus  interfici  iussit  10 
Notabili  constantia  centurio  Iulius  Agrestis,  post  multos 
sermones  quibus  Vitellium  ad  virtutem  frustra  accendebat, 
perpulit  ut  ad  vires  hostium  spectandas  quaeque  apud  Cremonam 
acta  forent  ipse  mitteretur.  Nec  exploratione  occulta  fallere 
Antonium  tentavit,  sed  mandata  imperatoris  suumque  animum  15 
professus,  ut  cuncta  viseret,  postulat  Missi  qui  locum  praelii, 
Cremonae  vestigia,  captas  legiones  ostenderent  Agrestis  ad 
Vitellium  remeavit,  abnuentique  vera  esse  quae  adferret,  atque 
ultro  corruptum  arguenti,  "  quandoquidem "  inquit  "  magno 
documento  opus  est,  nec  alius  iam  tibi  aut  vitae  aut  mortis  20 
meae  usus,  dabo  cui  credas."  Atque  ita  digressus  voluntaria 
morte  dicta  firmavit.  Quidam  iussu  Vitellii  interfectum,  de 
fide  constantiaque  eadem  tradidere. 

55.  Vitellius,  ut  e  somno  excitus,  Iulium  Priscum  et  Alfe- 
nium  Varum  cum  quattuordecim  praetoriis  cohortibus  et  omni- 
bus  equitum  alis  obsidere  Apenninum  iubet.     Secuta  e  classicis 


<f 


alter  ardet  furore  et  scelere,  nec 
remittit  aliquid,  sed  in  dies  ingravescit." 

6.  eocjue  plures  ac,  sl  lioeret,  vere 
narraturl  Sermcnes  is  the  substantive 
with  which  these  words  agree.  Vere 
narraturi  equals  qui  vere  narraiuri 
erant,  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
aorist  participle  with  &r.  atrociora 
volgraverant.  (<Had  exaggerated  the 
bad  news." 

7.  nec— auffendae  famae  deerant. 
For  nec  deerant,  see  i.  22,  and  for  its  use 
with  the  gerundive,  Ann.  i.  i, "  temporibus 
Augusti  dicendis  non  defuerunt  decora 
ingenia." 

13.  perpulit.  "He  prevailed  upon 
him. "  For  the  use  with  ut,  see  i.  66,  "  his 
et  pluribus  in  eundem  modum  perpulerunt 
ut . . . ;"  ii.  33,  "deterioris  consilii  auctores 
perpulere  ut  Brixellum  concederet. " 

14.  fallere  tentavit.  The  infinitive 
is  not  found  after  tento  in  classical  writers, 
but  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  Hirtius, 
etc. 

16.  u  t  cjuncta  viseret  poetulat .  The 
imperfect  is  explained  by  postulat  being 
an  historical  present  After  verbs  like 
postulo,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  gets  the 
sense  of  being  allowed  to  do  so  and  so. 


1 7.  Cremonae  veetlgia.  ' '  The  traces 
of  Cremona ; "  constantly  used  of  the  ruins 
of  a  city  or  place ;  c.  72,  "iisdem  rursus 
vestigiis  situm  est ; "  iv.  53,  "ut  templum 
iisdem  vestigiis  sisteretur. ' 

22.  quldam  iu&su  Vltellii  inter- 
fectum.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  much  of  the  courage  and  virtue  of 
the  time  resided  in  the  common  soldiers 
or  centurions.  We  have  here  one  of 
Tacitus's  comparatively  rare  references  to 
the  conflict  of  the  authorities  he  con- 
sulted. 

66.  1.  Iullum  Priecum  et  Alfenlum 
Varum.  They  had  been  appointed 
praefecti  praetorii,  the  latter  in  succession 
to  Publilius  Sabinus,  who  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Caecina, 
see  ii.  92 ;  iii.  36.  Some  MSS.  read 
Aifenum. 

2.  oum  quattuordeclm  praetoriis 
cohortlbus.  Thenumberofthesecohorts 
had  been  raised  by  Vitellius  to  sixteen. 
See  ii.  93. 

3.  seouta  e  dassicis  legio.  This 
was  a  new  legion,  just  raised  from  the 
sailors  belonging  to  the  fleet  at  Misenum. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Prima  Adiutrix,   raised    earlier   in  the 
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legio.     Tot  milia  armatorum,  lecta  equis  virisque,  si  dux  alius 

5  foret,  inferendo  quoque  bello  satis  pollebant.     Ceterae  cohortes 

ad  tuendam  urbem  L.  Vitellio  fratri  datae.     Ipse  nihil  e  solito 

luxu  remittens,  et  diffidentia  properus,  festinare  comitia,  quibus 

consules  in  multos  annos  destinabat ;    foedera  sociis,  Latium 

externis  dilargiri ;    his  tributa  dimittere,  alios  immunitatibus 

10  iuvare ;    denique  nulla  in   posterum   cura    lacerare   imperium. 

|Sed  volgus  ad  magnitudinem  beneficiorum  aderat ;  stultissimus 

quisque  pecuniis  mercabatur ;  apud  sapientes  cassa  habebantur, 

quae  neque  dari  neque  accipi  salva  re  publica  poterant    Tandem 

flagitante  exercitu,  qui  Mevaniam  insederat,  magno  senatorum 

15  agmine,  quorum  multos  ambitione,  plures  formidine  trahebat,in 

castra  venit,  incertus  animi  et  infidis  consiliis  obnoxius. 

56.  Contionanti    (prodigiosum    dictu)    tantum    foedarum 


same  way,  which  had  been  sent  off  to 
Spain,  ii.  67. 

4.  leota  equis  virlsque.  We  should 
say  "picked  men  and  horses."  Tacitus 
says  "picked  in  men  and  horses,"  the 
ablative  being  used  to  show  that  in  point 
of  which  they  were  picked  ;  so  Ann.  xii. 
40,  "  lecta  armis  iuventus."  inferendo 
bello  means  "for  taking  the  offensive," 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

5.  eeterae  oohortee,  i.e.  the  two 
other  praetorian  cohorts,  the  four  urban 
cohorts,  ii.  93,  and  the  seven  cohortes 
vigilum. 

7.  festinare  comitla — quibuB  — 
defltinabat.  The  elections  had  become 
an  empty  form,  as  the  people  no  longer 
chose  their  chief  magistrates  ;  only,  atter 
the  election,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
chosen  were  returned  to  them  (renun- 
tiantur).  The  comitia  referred  to  here 
is  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  which 
the  emperor,  according  to  the  powers 
vested  in  him,  commended  a  certain 
number  of  candidates,  sine  ambitu  et 
repulsa  designandos,  and  nominated 
otners  as  eligible  for  election.  The  word 
destinabat  perhaps  applies  to  both  these 
processes.  Suetonius  says  that  he 
designated  magistrates  for  ten  years  to 
come. 

8.  fbedera  sociis,  Allies  to  whom 
special  privileges  were  secured  under 
treaty  were  called  civitatesfoederatae;  it  is 
these  special  privileges,  immunities  from 
taxation  and  the  like,  that  Tacitus 
designates  by  the  word  foedera. 

8.  Latium  externis  dilargiri.  By 
Latium  is  meant  ius  Latii  or  Latinitas. 


It  conferred  the  right  of  commercium 
with  Rome  (though  not  conubium)  and 
also  the  ius  honorum  for  those  who  had 
held  office  in  their  own  citv  and  migrated 
to  Rome.  In  64  A.D.,  Nero  conferred 
the  ius  Latii  on  the  people  of  the  Mari- 
time  Alps,  Ann.  xv.  32. 

9.  hia  tributa  dimittere.  Orelli  says 
that  dimittere  means  to  abolish,  while  re- 
mittere  would  be  used  when  the  remission 
took  place  only  for  a  limited  time. 

10.  denique — laoerare  imperium. 
The  term  lacerare  is  taken  from  Sall.  Cat. 
14,  "  bona  patria  lacerare ; "  H.  Fr.  i.  56, 
"  largitionibus  rempublicam  lacerare." 
The  expression  means  "to  sap  the 
strength  of." 

11.  volffus  aderat.  This  seems  to 
mean  "were  prepared  to  swallow." 
Ilcraeus  inserts  hians. 

13.  salva  republica.  "Without 
ruin  to  the  state." 

14.  Mevaniam.  This  was  in  Umbria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north-west 
of  Spoletium,  now  called  Bevagria. 

15.  ambitione.  "With  interested 
motives,"  with  the  hope  of  winning  his 
favour.  In  the  same  way,  some  ot  the 
senators,  who  accompanied  Otho  on  his 
march,  sought  to  win  his  favour  by  the 
magnincence  of  their  trappings ;  see  i.  88. 

16.  incertuB  animl  et  infldis 
oonsiliiB  obnoxius.  The  animi  respects 
the  subject  in  which  the  uncertainty 
resides ;  cf.  Ann.  vi.  46 ;  Liv.  i.  7  ;  the 
infidis  consiliis  are  the  faithless  counsels 
given  by  his  own  partisans;  obnoxius, 
"exposed  to,  easily  led  by." 

66.  1.  prodlffiosum  diotu.  The  pro- 
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volucrum  supervolitavit  ut  nube  atra  diem  obtenderent  Ac- 
cessit  dirum  omen,  profugus  altaribus  taurus  disiecto  sacrificii 
apparatu,  longe,  nec  ubi  feriri  hostias  mos  est,  confossus.  Sed 
praecipuum  ipse  Vitellius  ostentum  erat,  ignarus  militiae, 
inprovidus  consilii,  quis  ordo  agminis,  quae  cura  explorandi, 
quantus  urguendo  trahendove  bello  modus,  alios  rogitans,  et  ad 
omnis  nuntios  voltu  quoque  et  incessu  trepidus,  dein  temulentus. 
Postremo  taedio  castrorum,  et  audita  defectione  Misenensis 
classis,  Romam  revertit,  recentissimum  quodque  volnus  pavens, 
summi  discriminis  incuriosus.  Nam  cum  transgredi  Apenni- 
num  integro  exercitus  sui  robore  et  fessos  hieme  atque  inopia 
hostes  adgredi  in  aperto  foret,  dum  dispergit  vires,  acerrimum 
militem  et  usque  in  extrema  obstinatum  trucidandum  capien- 
dumque  tradidit,  peritissimis  centurionum  dissentientibus  et,  si  15 
consulerentur,  vera  dicturisj  Arcuere  eos  intimi  amicorum 
Vitellii,  ita  formatis  principis  auribus  ut  aspera,  quae  utilia,  nec 
quidquam  nisi  iucundum  et  laesurum  acciperet 


10 
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digy  consisted  in  a  flight  of  these  ill- 
omened  birds,  such  as  carrion  crows ;  as 
a  rule,  such  birds  of  prey  are  solitary. 
nube  atra  dlem  obtenderent  is  the 
reverse  construction  of  the  one  above,  c 
6,  "curis  luxum  obtendebat;"  cf.  Dio, 
xv.  16;  and  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  i.  1,  5, 
§15,  "quasi  velis  quibusdam  obtenditur 
uniuscuiusque  natura. " 

3.  proniffus  altaribus  taurus. 
Festus  gives  (p.  129)  the  following  list  of 
piacularia,  i.e.  unfavourable  omens  which 
may  befall  those  sacrificing,  "cum  aut 
hostia  ab  ara  fugit  aut  percussa  mugitum 
dedit,  aut  in  aliam  quam  oportuit  partem 
corporis  cecidit."  Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  ii. 
223. 

4.  longe,  neo  ubl  mos  est.  "  At  a 
distance  from  the  altar,  not  where  it 
should  be  slain,  at  the  foot  of  it." 

6.  inprovidus  oonsUii.  "Not  pro- 
viding  any  definite  plan." 

6.  quls  ordo  agminls.  These 
questions  depend  on  alws  rcgitans.  quae 
cura  ezplorandi  seems  to  mean  "  what 
are  the  measures  necessary  for  reconnoitre- 
ing."  quantus  urffuendo  trahendove 
bello  modus.  "  What  are  the  due  limiU 
to  hurrying  on  or  protracting  the  war." 
M.  reads  aein  temulentus,  which  Heraeus 
needlessly  alters  into  denique. 

10.  recentissimum  quodque  volnus 
pavens.  "Shuddering  at  each  fresh 
wound  as  it  occurred.      Pavec  is  used 


actively  bv  Sallust,  Horace,  and  Livy. 
We  have  elsewhere  noticed  Tadtus's  fond- 
ness  for  the  transitive  use  of  neuter  verbs. 
So  Ann.  v.  4,  "incerta  pavet." 

12.  fessos  hieme  atque  inopia.  It 
was  now  November  or  Deoember,  and 
the  advance  of  Vitellius's  own  force  earlier 
in  the  year  had  largely  desolated  the 
country. 

1 3.  in  aperto  fbret.  "  Would  be  obvious 
to  do."  In  aperto  is  nearly  the  same  as 
pronum  which  is  coupled  with  it,  A3.  I, 

"sed  apud  priores  ut  agere  digna 
memoratu  pronum  magisque  in  aperto 
erat."  At  this  time  he  would  have 
found  the  enemy  scattered  and  off  their 
guard. 

13.  dum  dlspergit  vires.  "  In  break- 
ing  up  his  strength ;"  on  this  use  of  dum 
with  the  present,  see  c  40,  note  on  line  1 1. 

14.  usque  in  extrema  obstinatum. 
The  sequel  gives  the  history  of  the 
obstinate  valour  shown,  even  when  all 
was  lost,  by  Vitelliuss  troops. 

16.  vera  dioturis.  "  Ready  to  speak 
the  truth."  This  use  of  the  future  parti- 
ciple,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  participle 
with  dV,  is  a  feature  of  Tadtus's  style. 

17.  aspera  is  the  reading  of  M., 
and  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  cor- 
rectionoftheeditors<u/*r&.  Asperamexm 
"disagreeable."  The  change  of  con- 
struction  which  follows  is  quite  in  Ta- 
citus's  manner. 
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57.  Sed  classem  Misenensem  (tantum  civilibus  discordiis 
etiam  singulorum  audacia  valet)  Claudius  Faventinus  centurio 
per  ignominiam  a  Galba  dimissus  ad  defectionem  traxit,  fictis 
Vespasiani  epistulis  pretium  proditionis  ostentans.  Fraeerat 
5  classi  Claudius  Apollinaris,  neque  fidei  constans  neque  strenuus 
in  perfidia.  Et  Apinius  Tiro  praetura  functus  ac  tum  forte 
Minturnis  agens  ducem  se  defectoribus  obtulit.  A  quibus  muni- 
cipia  coloniaeque  inpulsae,  praecipuo  Puteolanorum  in  Vespa- 
sianum     studio,    contra     Capua    Vitellio    fida,    municipalem 

10  aemulationem  bellis  civilibus  miscebant  Vitellius  Claudium 
Iulianum  (is  nuper  classem  Misenensem  molli  imperio  rexerat) 
permulcendis  militum  animis  delegit  Data  in  auxilium  urbana 
cohors  et  gladiatores,  quibus  Iulianus  praeerat  Ut  collata 
utrimque  castra,   haud    magna  cunctatione    Iuliano   in   partes 

15  Vespasiani  transgresso  Tarracinam  occupavere,  moenibus  situ- 
que  magis  quam  ipsorum  ingenio  tutam. 

5  8.  Quae  ubi  Vitellio  cognita,  parte  copiarum  Narniae  cum 


57.  2.  Claudlufl  Faventinua  oen- 
turio.  We  have  a  monument  of  him  in 
the  so  called  Ara  Casali  (still  preserved 
at  Rome)  erected  by  him.  It  has  the 
inscription,  surrounded  by  a  civic  crown  : 
7V.  Claudius  Faventinus  D.D.  V.  (Orelli) 
Tacitus  is  surprised  that  a  simple 
centurion  should  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  civil  war. 

5.  Claudius  Apollinaris.  We  do 
not  know  anything  more  of  him  than 
what  is  mentioned  here,  and  below,  chaps. 
76,  77.  He  must  have  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet  after  Bassus's 
treachery  became  known,  for  in  ii.  100 
Bassus  is  said  to  have  been  given  the 
command  of  both  fleets. 

5.  neque  fldei  oonstans  neque 
strenuus  in  perfldia.  He  was  not  loyal 
to  Vitellius,  nor  did  he  throw  himself 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  Vespasian. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sense,  but 
the  brevity  of  the  expression  causes  a 
slight  connision. 

7.  Minturnis  affens.  "  Quartered  at 
Minturnae."  Minturnae  was  near  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Liris,  on  the  borders  of 
Latium  and  Campania. 

7.  munioipia  ooloniaeque.  The 
towns  of  Italy  werc  at  this  time  ordinarily 
called  municipia ;  iheco/onia*  being  partly 
the  colonies  founded  after  the  civil  wars 
byjulius  and  Augustus,  partly  old  Ro- 
man  and  Latin  colonies.  There  were  a 
considerable  number  of  such  colonies  in 


Latium  and  Campania.  The  colonies 
ranked  above  the  municipia.  The  two 
names  are  constantly  coupled  together 
by  Tacitus  as  descriptive  of  the  ltalian 
towns,  Ann.  i.  79. 

9.  municipalem  aemulationem. 
"Their  local  rivalries."  There  was 
much  rivalry  at  this  time  between  the 
different  Campanian  towns,  and  indeed 
between  the  cities  of  Italy  generally. 
Such  rivalry  in  North  Italy  had  been 
already  alluded  to  in  ii.  21. 

10.  Claudium  Iulianum.  Pliny, 
N.  H.  xxxvii.  3,  11,  mentions  a  Julianus, 
who  in  Nero's  time  had  the  care  of  the 
gladiatorial  school ;  and  the  connexion 
of  the  Julianus  mentioned  here  with  the 
gladiators  [quibus  prauraf)  makes  it 
probable  that  the  two  are  identical. 

15.  Tarracinam.  Known  also  by  the 
name  of  Anxur,  situated  on  the  Appian 
road,  above  the  Pontine  marsnes. 
Horace,  Sat.  i.  5,  26,  speaks  of  it  as  "  im- 
positum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur," 
which  explains  Tacitus's  allusion  to  its 
being  protected  by  its  position.  ip- 
sorum  is  variously  explained.  Ritter 
understands  it  of  thc  townsfolk,  Orclli  of 
thosc  who  now  occupicd  it,  Julianus  and 
Apollinaris,  who  took  but  little  pains  to 
put  it  in  a  position  of  defence. 

68.  1.  parte  copiarum  Narniae 
cum  praefectis  praetorii  relicta.  He 
had  now  altogether  retired  from  Mevania 
and  fallen  back  on  Narnia.     Here  eight 
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praefectis  praetorii  relicta,  L.  Vitellium  fratrem  cum  sex  cohor- 
tibus  et  quingentis  equitibus  ingruenti  per  Campaniam  bello 
opposuit  Ipse  aeger  animi  studiis  militum  et  clamoribus 
populi  arma  poscentis  refovebatur,  dum  volgus  ignavum  et  nihil  5 
ultra  verba  ausurum  falsa  specie  exercitum  et  legiones  appellat. 
Hortantibus  libertis  (nam  amicorum  eius  quanto  quis  clarior, 
minus  fidus)  vocari  tribus  iubet,  dantes  nomina  sacramento 
adigit  Superfluente  multitudine  curam  delectus  in  consules 
partitur.  Servorum  numerum  et  pondus  argenti  senatoribus  10 
indicit  Equites  Romani  obtulere  operam  pecuniasque,  etiam 
libertinis  idem  munus  ultro  flagitantibus.  Ea  simulatio  officii  a 
metu  profecta  verterat  in  favorem  ;  ac  plerique  haud  perinde 
Vitellium  quam  casum  locumque  principatus  miserabantur.    Nec 


cohorts  were  left,  under  the  command  of 
Julius  Priscus  and  Alfenius  Varus. 
Narnia  commanded  the  Flaminian  Way, 
but  in  falling  back  there  Vitellius  left  the 
passage  of  the  Apennines  unopposed.  It 
was  nearly  two  days'  marcn  south  of 
Mevania. 

7.  quanto  quis  olarior  mlnus  tldus. 
The  omission  of  tanto  is  frequent  in 
Tacitus,  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  64,  3.  Tacitus 
forms  the  comparative  of  fidus  by  magis 
fidus,  Ann.  i.  57 ;  of  infidus  by  minus 

fidus. 

8.  yocari  tribus  iubet.  There  is  a 
question  who  were  included  within  the 
tribes  at  this  time.  Heraeus  maintains 
that  they  were  restricted  to  the  population 
of  the  capital,  and  this  seems  almost 
certainly  the  casc,  both  from  the  present 
and  other  passages.  But  was  the  whole 
population  of  Rome — except  the  senate 
and  equites  —  so  included?  Most  of 
the  authorities  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  Ritter,  in  a  learned  note 
on  this  passage,  maintains  the  opposite 
opinion.  He  holds  that  IhtpUbs  tnfima, 
who  were  supported  by  the  dole  of  public 
corn,  were  not  included  within  the  tribes, 
who  thus  consisted  of  the  better-to-do 
people  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
Iree  descent.  In  support  ol  his  position, 
he  relies  mainly  on  two  authorities — 
(1)  a  passage  in  Augustus's  will,  who 
left  (according  to  Suctonius,  Aug.  101) 
"quadringenties  populoRomano,  tribubus 
tricies  quinquies  sestertium."  Here,  he 
argues,  the  large  amount  was  left  to  the 
poor  populace,  a  much  smaller  amount 
to  the  members  of  the  tribes,  who  were 
comparatively  well  off;  (2)  an  inscription 
to  the  followmg  effect :  "Imp.  T.  Caesari 


Divi  F.  Vespasiano  Aug.  Plebs  Urbana 
quae  Frumentum  Pubhcum  accepit  et 
Tribus,"  where  the  tribes  seem  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  who  received 
the  public  dole.  It  points  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  volgus  urdanum,  c  80, 
are  mentioned  as  taking  up  arms  at  a 
much  later  date,  The  tribes  had,  of 
course,  now  lost  all  political  significance. 

8.  sacramento  adigit.  This  was  the 
regular  phrase  for  tendering  the  military 
oath. 

9.  in  oonaulee  partitur.  The  two 
consuls  were  Caecilius  Simplex  and 
Quinctius  Atticus,  c.  73. 

10.  servorum  numerum  et  pondus 
argenti  senatoribus  indiolt,  i.t.  which 
thev  were  to  furnish  for  the  public  service. 
Gofd  and  silvcr  contributions  were  still 
paid  by  weight. 

11.  equites  Bomani  obtulere  ope- 
r^m.  Opera  seems  to  mean  "personal 
service. "  They  volunteered,  since  no  obli- 
gation  was  imposed  upon  them.  Others 
understand  it  of  the  service  of  their  slaves. 

13.  verterat  in  favorem.  The  plu- 
perfect  is  used  because,  when  the  offers 
were  made,  it  had  already  changed  into 
genuine  good-will, 

•  13.  haud  perinde — quam  casum 
looumque— miserabantur.  The  sub- 
stitution  of  haud  ttrinde  quam  for  haud 
perindi  ae  is  pecufiar  to  Tacitus.  Casum 
loeumque,  "  the  fall  and  the  position  of," 
b  nearlv,  but  not  quite,  a  hendiadys,= 
"the  faflen  position  of." 

14.  neo  deerat  ipse— -elicere.  We 
have  the  same  construction,  i.  36,  "nec 
deerat  Otho  adorare  volgus. "  Sometimes, 
instead  of  an  infinitive,  we  have  a  sub- 
stantive,  e.g.  "nec  deerat   Ptolemaeus 
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15  deerat  ipse  voltu  voce  lacrimis  misericordiam  elicere,  largus 
promissis,  et  quae  natura  trepidantium  est,  inmodicus.  Quin 
et  Caesarem  se  dici  voluit,  aspernatus  antea ;  sed  tunc  super- 
stitione  nominis,  et  quia  in  metu  consilia  prudentium  et  volgi 
rumor  iuxta  audiuntur.     Ceterum  ut  omnia  inconsulti  impetus 

20  coepta  initiis  valida  spatio  languescunt,  dilabi  paulatim  senatores 
equitesque,  primo  cunctanter  et  ubi  ipse  non  aderat,  mox  con- 
temptim  et  sine  discrimine,  donec  Vitellius  pudore  inriti  conatus, 
quae  non  dabantur,  remisit 

59.  Ut  terrorem  Italiae  possessa  Mevania  ac  velut  renatum 
ex  integro  bellum  intulerat,  ita  haud  dubium  erga  Flavianas 
partes  studium  tam  pavidus  Vitellii  discessus  addidit  Erectus 
Samnis  Pelignusque  et  Marsi  aemulatione,  quod  Campania 
5  praevenisset,  ut  in  novo  obsequio,  ad  cuncta  belli  munia  acres 
erant  Sed  foeda  hieme  per  transitum  Apennini  conflictatus 
exercitus  ;  et  vix  quieto  agmine  nives  eluctantibus  patuit  quan- 
tum  discriminis  adeundum  foret,  ni  Vitellium  retro  fortuna  ver- 
tisset,  quae  Flavianis  ducibus   non   minus  saepe  quam  ratio 

10  adfuit     Obvium  illic  Petilium  Cerialem  habuere,  agresti  cultu 


iam  et  sceleris  instructor,"  i.  22 ;  or  the 
dative  of  the  gerundive,  c.  54,  "nec 
duces  hostium  augendae  famae  deerant." 

17.  aspematuB  antea,  i.  62,  ii.  62. 
superstitione  nominls.  "  From  super- 
stitious  reverence  for  the  name."  No- 
minis  is  an  objective  genitive ;  Sen.  Epp. 
95»  35»  "huius  (sc.  virtutis)  quadam 
superstitione  teneantur." 

21.  mox  oontemptim  et  aine  dia- 
crimine.     "  Later  on  contemptuously,  - 
and  making  no  difference  whether  he  were 
there  or  not." 

60.  1.  poese8sa  Mevania.  "The 
occupation  of  Mevania."  So  c.  8,  "  pos- 
sessa  ipso  transitu  Vicetia." 

3.  etudlum — addldlt  is  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  animum  addere. 

3.  erectus.  "  Roused  to  energy."  So 
used,  Ann.  iii.  7,  "erectis  omnium  ani- 
mis."  The  Samnites,  Pellffni,  Marsi, 
are  the  nations  of  central  Italy,  neigh- 
bours  of  the  Campanians. 

5.  ut  in  novo  obeequio.  Ut  gives 
the  ground  on  which  their  alacrity  rested, 
and  nearly  =  w/yfcr*  solet\  cf.  i.  4,  "uterga 
principem  novum  et  absentem,"  "  as  was 
natural  when  there  had  been  a  change  of 
allegiance."  It  is  frequently  used  in  this 
sense,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  u>t,  by 
Tacitus,  rarely  by  Cicero. 

6.  foeda    hieme    per    transltum 


Apennini  oonflictatus  exercitua. 
"The  army  was  harassed  by  dreadful 
weather  in  its  passage  over  the  Apen- 
nines."  It  advanced  from  Fanum  For- 
tunae  by  one  of  the  passes  which  lead 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  or 
by  the  Flaminian  Way.  We  have  now 
reached  the  month  of  December. 

7.  et  vix  quieto  agrmlne  nlvea  eluo- 
tantibus  patuit.  "  And,  as  they  with 
difficulty  made  their  way  over  the  snow 
when  their  march  was  undisturbed,  it  was 
plain,"  etc.  Eluctari  is  used  again  with 
the  accusative,  Ag.  17,  "locorum  quoque 
dimcultates  eluctatus."  Quieto  agmim 
refers  to  their  not  being  molested  during 
the  passage  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius. 
10.  iUio.  "  On  the  passage." 
10.  Petilium  Cerialem.  His  fuU  name 
was  Q.  Petilius  Cerialis  Caesius  Rufus, 
as  we  learn  from  the  FastL  He  had  ori- 
ginally  served  in  Germany,  and  was  in  61 
a.  D.  appointed  legate  of  the  ninth  legion, 
then  serving  in  Britain  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  Ann.  xiv.  32.  He  was  ap- 
pointcd  consul  suffectus  in  70  A.  D. ,  and 
was  immediately  aflerwards  selected  to 
command  against  Civilis  in  Germany,  iv. 
68,  71,  79,  86,  v.  14,  and  seqq.  He  was 
again  consul  suffectus  in  74  A.D.  ;  what 
his  relationship  with  Vespasian  was  we 
do  not  know. 
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et  notitia  locorum  custodias  Vitellii  elapsum.  Propinqua  adfi- 
nitas  Ceriali  cum  Vespasiano,  nec  ipse  inglorius  militiae  ;  eoque 
int^r  duces  adsumptus  est.  Flavio  quoque  Sabino  ac  Domiti- 
ano  patuisse  effugium  multi  tradidere ;  et  missi  ab  Antonio 
nuntii  per  varias  fallendi  artes  penetrabant,  locum  ac  praesidium  15 
monstrantes.  Sabinus  inhabilem  labori  et  audaciae  valetudinem 
causabatur :  Domitiano  aderat  animus  ;  sed  custodes  a  Vitellio 
additi,  quamquam  se  socios  fugae  promitterent,  tamquam  insidi- 
antes  timebantur.  Atque  ipse  Vitellius,  respectu  suarum  neces- 
situdinum,  nihil  in  Domitianum  atrox  parabat.  20 

60.  Duces  partium  ut  Carsulas  venere,  paucos  ad  requiem 
dies  sumunt,  donec  aquilae  signaque  legionum  adsequerentur, 
et  locus  ipse  castrorum  placebat,  late  prospectans,  tuto  copiarum 
adgestu,  florentissimis  pone  tergum  municipiis.     Simul  colloquia 
cum  Vitellianis  decem   milium  spatio   distantibus   et   proditio    5 
sperabatur.     Aegre    id    pati    miles,  et  victoriam    malle  quam 
pacem.     Ne  suas   quidem   legiones  opperiebantur,  ut  praedae 
quam   periculorum   socias.     Vocatos   ad    contionem   Antonius 
docuit  esse  adhuc  Vitellio  vires,  ambiguas,  si  deliberarent,  acres, 
si  desperassent.      Initia  bellorum  civilium  fortunae  permittenda:  10 
victoriam  consiliis  et  ratione  perfici.     Iam  Misenensem  classem 
et  pulcherrimam  Campaniae  oram  descivisse  ;  nec  plus  e  toto 
terrarum  orbe  reliquum  Vitellio  quam  quod  inter  Tarracinam 
Narniamque  iaceat.     Satis  gloriae  praelio  Cremonensi  partum, 
et    exitio    Cremonae    nimium    invidiae.     Ne    concupiscerent  15 
Romam  capere  potius  quam  servare.     Maiora  illis  praemia,  et 
multo  maximum  decus,  si   incolumitatem    senatui    populoque 


11.  custodias  VitelUi  elapsum. 
Custodias  for  custodes.  "The  outposts ;" 
so  used  by  Cicero  and  Caesar.  Elabor 
occurs  again  with  the  accusative,  Ann.  i. 
61,  iv.  64.   The  use  is  peculiar  to  Tacitus. 

13.  Flavio  quoque  Sabino.  Hewas 
Vespasian's  brother  and  prarfectus  urbis,  i. 
46. 

19.  suarurn  neceseltudinum  re- 
spectu.  "  Having  regard  to  his  own  re- 
lations."  So  Suet.  Aug.  17,.  "remisit 
hosti  iudicato  necessitudines  amicosque 
omnes." 

00.  1.  ut  Carsulas  vehere.  A  town 
on  the  westem  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
south  of  Mevania,  but  ten  miles  north  of 
Namia ;  now  Casigliano. 

2.  ddnec  aquilae  siffnaque.  Those 
which  had  been  left  at  Verona.    See  c.  52. 


3.  tuto  oopiarum  adgestu.  A  de- 
scnptive  ablative  :  "  when  supplies  could 
be  safelv  collected."  The  towns  referred 
to  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Mevania, 
Spoletium,Urbinum,  and  farther  off,  those 
ot  Etruria. 

5.  et  proditio  eperabatur.  Theverb 
agrees  with  the  nearer  nominative  as  the 
more  important,  for  the  colloattia  would 
be  at  most  a  means  to  this  result. 

II.  perflcL  Projici  is  probably  the 
reading  of  M.  ;  the  correction  is  easy. 
Others  read  proficisci  a. 

14.  iaceat.  As  we  say  "  lies  between. " 
Not  a  classical  use  of  the  word,  but 
found  in  Curtius. 

17.  ai — sine  sanffuine  quaesiseent. 
"If  they  had  gained  without  bloodshed." 
That  is  to  say,  if  they  could  without 
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Romano  sine  sanguine  quaesissent.      His   ac  talibus  mitigati 
animi. 

61.  Nec  multo  post  legiones  venere.  Et  terrore  famaque 
aucti  exercitus  Vitellianae  cohortes  nutabant,  nullo  in  bellum 
adhortante,  multis  ad  transitionem,  qui  suas  centurias  turmas- 
que  tradere,  donum  victori  et  sibi  in  posterum  gratiam,  certa- 

5  bant.  Per  eos  cognitum  est  Interamnam  proximis  campis 
praesidio  quadringentorum  equitum  teneri.  Missus  extemplo 
Varus  cum  expedita  manu  paucos  repugnantium  interfecit ; 
plures  abiectis  armis  veniam  petivere.  Quidam  in  castra  refugi 
cuncta  formidine  implebant,  augendo  rumoribus  virtutem  copias- 

10  que  hostium,  quo  amissi  praesidii  dedecus  lenirent.  Nec  ulla 
apud  Vitellianos  flagitii  poena,  et  praemiis  defectorum  versa 
fides,  ac  reliquum  perfidiae  certamen.  Crebra  transfugia  tribu- 
norum  centurionumque.  Nam  gregarius  miles  induruerat  pro 
Vitellio,  donec  Priscus  et  Alfenius  desertis  castris  ad  Vitellium 

15  regressi  pudore  proditionis  cunctos  exsolverent. 

62.  Isdem  diebus  Fabius  Valens  Urbini  in  custodia  inter- 
ficitur.  Caput  eius  Vitellianis  cohortibus  ostentatum,  ne  quam 
ultra  spem  foverent :  nam  pervasisse  in  Germanias  Valentem  et 


bloodshed  represent  themselves  as  having 
saved  the  senate  and  people  of  Kome 
from  the  risk  which,  under  Vitellius  and 
amid  the  din  of  arms,  they  would  run. 

61.  1.  legriones  venere.  They  had  in 
the  main  been  left  behind  at  Verona  and 
in  North  Italy,  detachments  of  them  only 
being  sent  forward.     See  c  50. 

2.  cohortes,  i.e.  the  ei&ht  praetorian 
cohorts,  which  were  now  the  backbone  of 
Vitelliuss  army. 

4.  donum  victori  et  sibi  in  poste- 
rum  frratiam.  The  accusativcs  exprcss 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  as  in 
i.  44,  "  munimentum  in  praesens,  in  pos- 
terum  ultionem."  tradere  certabant. 
Tacitus  uses  the  infinitive  after  many 
more  verbs  than  it  would  be  found  with 
in  classical  authors ;  in  this  use  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  Curtius. 

5.  Interamnam  proximis  caxnpis. 
It  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Via  Flaminia, 
some  little  distance  from  it ;  it  is  now 
Terni. 

7.  Varua  isof  course  Arrius  Varus,  the 
general  of  Vespasian's  cavalry,  chaps.  6, 
16,  52.  On  the  genitive  repugmantium, 
see  note  on  line  9,  c.  12.  in  castra. 
The  camp  was  at  Narnia. 

1 1.  versa  fldes.    Versa  is  for  subversa. 


M.  reads  verba%  which  some  editors  have 
altered  into  vera9  understanding  it  "  men 
believed  in  the  certainty  of  the  rewards." 
This  is  less  likely.  ac  reliquum  per- 
fldlae  certamen.  "And  all  that  was 
left  was  a  contest  in  perfidy." 

13.  induruerat  pro  Vitellio.  Before, 
ii.  101,  the  common  soldiery  had  been 
described  as  having  "animos  obstinatos 
pro  Vitellio."  The  bulk  of  his  army  now 
consistedof  newly-made  praetorians,  who 
were  afraid  of  being  supplantcd  by  Ves- 
pasian's  troops. 

14.  doneo  —  exsolverent.  Tacitus 
has  repeated  the  phrase,  Ann.  vi.  44, 
"donec  Tiridates  cum  paucis  in  Suriam  re- 
vectus  pudore  proditionis  omnes  exsolvit," 
"depnved  their  desertion  of  its  dis- 
grace,"  i.e.  all  felt  entitled  to  desert  when 
the  very  generals  had  themselves  aban- 
doned  the  cause.  Donec^  with  the  subjunc- 
tive,  expresses  not  only  the  time  up  to 
which  a  thing  takes  place,  but  also  that 
the  preceding  sentence  is  the  cause  of 
that  which  follows  uix>n  it. 

62.  1.  Urbini.  Urbinum,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  south-west  of  Fanum  Fortunae, 
now  Urbino.  His  capture  at  the  Stoe- 
chadeslnsulae  had  beenalreadydescribed, 
c.43. 
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veteres  illic  novosque  exercitus  ciere  credebant  Visa  caede  in 
desperationem  versi.  Et  Flavianus  exercitus  immane  quantum  5 
animo  exitium  Valentis  ut  finem  belli  accepit  Natus  erat 
Valens  Anagniae,  equestri  familia.  Procax  moribus,  neque 
absurdus  ingenio,  famam  urbanitatis  per  lasciviam  petere. 
Ludicro  iuvenum  sub  Nerone  velut  ex  necessitate,  mox  sponte 
mimos  actitavit,  scite  magis  quam  probe.  Legatus  legionis  et  10 
fovit  Verginium  et  infamavit  Fonteium  Capitonem  corruptum, 
seu  quia  ^torrumpere  nequiverat,  interfecit  Galbae  proditor, 
Vitellio  fidus  et  aliorum  perfidia  inlustratus. 

63.  Abrupta  undique  spe  Vitellianus  miles  transiturus  in 
partes,  id  quoque  non  sine  decore,  sed  sub  signis  vexillisque  in 
subicctos  Narniae  campos  descendere.  Flavianus  exercitus,  ut 
ad  praelium  intentus  ornatusque,  densis  circa  viam  ordinibus 
adstiterat       Accepti    in     medium    Vitelliani,    et    circumdatos     5 


5.  Immane  quantum.  Anadverbial 
exprcssion,  like  the  Greek  Oavfukorb» 
6<ror.  See  Hor.  Od.  i  27,  5,  "vino  et 
lucernis  Medus  acinaces  immane  quantum 
discrepat."  The  expression  has  thus  be- 
come  so  entirely  adverbial  that  it  is 
followed  by  the  indicative. 

6.  animo.  Acidalius  reads  animo 
amtus,  Heraeus  aucto  animo.  Immane 
quantum  animo  is  certainly  a  very  harsh 
expression,  yet  it  is  rash  to  affirm  that 
Tacitus  would  not  have  used  it. 

7.  Anagnia  is  the  old  capital  of  the 
Hernici,  but  counted  at  this  time  as  a 
town  of  Latium  ;  it  is  now  Anagni. 

7.  neque  absurdus  ingenio.  Copied 
from  Sall.  Cat.  25,  "ingenium  Sempro- 
niae  haud  absurdum." 

9.  ludicro  iuvenum  sub  Nerone. 
For  the  institution  of  these  by  Nero,  see 
Ann.  xiv.  15.  Most  of  the  editors  have 
altered  iuvenum  into  iuvenalium,  since  it 
is  the  name  uniformly  given  to  them  in 
the  Annals,  xiv.  15,  xv.  33,  xvi  21 ;  and 
ludicrum  iuvenum  is  the  name  given  to 
the  sports  of  the  youths  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Orelli,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains  that  ludicrum  iuvenum  constantly 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  as  the  name  of  the 
theatrical  amusements  instituted  by  Nero. 

9.  velut  ex  neoessitate.  "As  he 
alleged  from  necessity."  Ve/ut  generally 
expresses  a  false  excuse. 

10.  mimoe  actltavit  ecite  maffis 
quam  probe.  "  He  took  to  acting 
farces  with  more  credit  to  his  skill  than 
good  name."    Nero  instituted  a  regular 


club  for  dramatic  performances,  and  en- 
couraged  the  members  of  noble  families 
and  the  youth  of  the  equestrian  order  to 
take  part  in  them.  Their  doing  so  was  a 
great  shock  to  all  the  better  feelings  of 
Kome;  Ann.  xiv.  15. 

n.  et  mfamavit.  "  And  blackened 
him."  See  i.  64,  "secretis  eum  crimi- 
nationibus  infamaverat  Fabius."  For 
the  history  of  Verginius,  see  i.  8,  note 
on  line  1 1.  For  Fonteiua  Gapito,  see 
i.  7,  second  note  on  line  1. 

12.  Oalbae  proditor — et  aliorum 
perfldia  inlustratus.  For  his  treachery 
to  Galba,  see  i.  57.  He  shone  in  these 
latter  days,  by  contrast  with  the  treachery 
of  Caecina. 

63.  1.  abrupta  undique  spe.  Aban- 
doned  by  their  emperor,  deserted  by  their 
generals,  they  had  just  had  their  last 
hope  of  assistance  from  Germany  de- 
stroyed  by  the  proof  which  had  been 
given  them  of  Valens's  death. 

2.  id  quoque  non  sine  deoore.  We 
must  supply  facere,  as  in  L  84,  "vos 
quidem  lstud  pro  me."  Ritter,  however, 
makes  descendere  the  principal  verb,  re- 
garding  id  quoque — vexi/tisque,  as  paren- 
thetical,  and  for  this  there  is  much  to  be 
said.  Those  who  had  been  captured  at 
Cremona  had  been  made  to  give  up  their 
arms  and  their  colours,  c  31. 

4.  ornatusque.  "With  all  their 
military  decorations  on."  The  road, 
which  they  lined,  was  the  Flaminian  Way 
which  passed  through  Narnia. 
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Primus  Antonius  clementer  adloquitur.  Pars  Narniae,  pars 
Interamnae  subsistere  iussi.  Relictae  simul  e  victricibus 
legiones,  neque  quiescentibus  graves  et  adversus  contumaciam 
validae.     Non  omisere  per  eQS  dies  Primus  ac  Varus  crebris 

10  nuntiis  salutem  et  pecuniam  et  secreta  Campaniae  offerre 
Vitellio,  si  positis  armis  seque  ac  liberos  suos  Vespasiano  per- 
misisset.  .  In  eundem  modum  et  Mucianus  composuit  epistulas ; 
quibus  plerumque  fidere  Vitellius,  ac  de  numero  servorum, 
electione  litorum  loqui.  Tanta  torpedo  invaserat  animum  ut,  si 
rincipem  eum  fuisse  ceteri  non  meminissent,  ipse  oblivisceretuiv^' 
64.  At  primores  civitatis  Flavium  Sabinum  praefectum 
urbis  secretis  sermonibus  incitabant,  victoriae  famaeque  partem 
capesseret.  Esse  illi  proprium  militem  cohortium  urbanarum, 
nec    defuturas    vigilum    cohortes,    servitia    ipsorum,    fortunam 

5  partium,  et  omnia  pronalvictoribus.  Ne  Antonio  Varoque  de 
gloria  concederet.  Paucas  Vitellio  cohortes,  et  maestis  undique 
nuntiis    trepidas ;    populi   mobilem   animum,   et  si   ducem   se 


6.  pars— pars — iuasi.  On  the  con- 
junction  of  the  masculine  plural  verb  with 
the  feminine  singular  substantive,  see 
Madvig,  §  215  a.  The  construction  is 
possible,  because  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
fed  to  the  individual  soTdiers.  So  Liv. 
ii.  14,  "pars  perexi^ua,  duce  amisso, 
Romam  inermes  delati  sunt." 

8.  noque  quiesoentibua  graves  et. 
11  Not  offensive  to  them  if  they  kept  quiet, 
and  yet  strong  enough."  This  combina- 
tion  of  particles  is  found  even  in  Cicero; 
cf.  Cat.  M.  15,  §  51 ;  Madvig,  §  258, 
obs.  c.  \ 

10.  seoretaCampaniae.  "Aretire- 
ment  in  Campania."  The  plural  is  used, 
because  the  cnoice  of  the  particular  town 
was  still  open.  In  i.  85  we  have  "secreta 
domuum  "  for  the  retirement  of  home. 

1 1.  ai — permisisset.  The  pluperfect  is 
used  because  the  offer  is  made  condition- 
ally  on  his  having  already  given  himself  up, 
seque  ao  liberoe  suos.  The  conjunc- 
tions  are  intended  to  represent  re  kcU. 
In  Ann.  i.  34,wehave  "sequeetproximos." 

12.  in  eundem  modum.  As  we  say, 
"in  the  same  sense;"  Liv.  xxvL  12, 
"  in  hanc  sententiam  literae  conscriptae. " 

13.  quibus  plerumque  fldere.  The 
use  of  the  historical  infinitive  after  a 
relative  is  rare.  It  is  found,  however,  in 
Livy  and  Sallust  of  a  state  of  things 
which  suddenly  begins ;  Madvig,  §  392. 
Plerumque,  "in  their  outline." 

14.  ut— obuvisceretur.     A  sort  of 


double  subjunctive.  In  dassical  writers, 
we  should  rather  havehad  obliturus fuisset. 
This  description  of  Vitellius  losing  both 
his  throne  and  life,  from  sheer  inertness 
and  incapacity  to  exert  himself,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  bits  of  writing  in  the 
Histories. 

64.  2.  victoriae  famaeque  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  hendiadys:  "the  glory 
01  victory. " 

3.  eese  1111  proprium  militem  00- 
hortium  urbanarum.  There  were  at 
present  four  of  these  cohorts  (ii.  93),  in- 
stead  of  the  three  that  were  usual.  They 
were  under  the  praefectus  urbis,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  order  of  the 
capital. 

4.  vlffUum  cohortes.  Ofthesethere 
were  seven.  They  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  in  5  a.d.,  Dio,  lv.  26.  They 
carried  arms,  but  also  a  shovel  and  pick, 
and  acted  as  a  fire  brigade.  They  were 
mainly,  but  not  entirely,  recruited  from 
the  freedmen. 

4.  servitia  lpsorum,  i.e.  the  slaves 
of  those  who  tendered  the  advice. 

5.  de  gloria  ooncederet.  Livy  uses 
the  same  construction,  iv.  6,  c<aut  hos- 
tibus  aut  civibus  de  victoria  concedendum 
esse." 

6.  pauoaa  ViteUio  cohortes.  AU 
but  two  had  been  sent  out  to  Mevania, 
and  some  of  these  had  been  moved  into 
Campania.  In  c  78,  it  is  mentioned  that 
three  took  part  in  the  siege  of  the  capital. 
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praebuisset,    easdem    illas    adulationes    pro    Vespasiano    fore. 
Ipsum  Vitellium  ne  prosperis  quidem  parem :  adeo  ruentibus 
debilitatum.     Gratiam  patrati  belli  penes  eum  qui  urbem  occu-  10 
passet.     Id  Sabino  convenire,  ut  imperium  fratri  reservaret ;  id 
Vespasiano,  ut  ceteri  post  Sabinum  haberentur.  « 

65.  Haudquaquam  erecto  animo  eas  voces  accipiebat,  in- 
validus  senecta.  Erant  qui  occultis  suspicionibus  incesserent, 
tamquam  invidia  et  aemulatione  fortunam  fratris  moraretur. 
Namque  Fiavius  Sabinus  aetate  prior  privatis  utriusque  rebus 
auctoritate  pecuniaque  Vespasianum  anteibat,  et  credebatur  5 
adfectam  eius  fldem  praeiuvisse  domo  agrisque  pignori  acceptis ; 
unde,  quamquam  manente  in  speciem  concordia,  offensarum 
operta  metuebantur.  Melior  interpretatio,  mitem  virum  ab- 
horrere  a  sanguine  et  caedibus,  eoque  crebris  cum  Vitellio 
sermonibus  de  pace  ponendisque  per  condicionem  armis 
agitare.  Saepe  domi  congressi,  postremo  in  aede  Apollinis,  ut 
fama  fuit,  pepigere.  Verba  vocesque  duos  testes  habebant, 
Cluvium  Rufum  et  Silium  Italicum.     Voltus  procul  visentibus 


10 


9.  ne  prosperis  quidem  —  adeo 
ruentibus  debilitatum.  Prosperis% 
rtuntibus  are  probably  ablative.  Tacitus 
is  very  fond  of  these  neuter  plurals.  Adeo% 
41  much  more."    See  i.  9,  note  on  line  3. 

10.  patrati  belli.  Ann.  i.  26,  "posse 
bellum  patrari;"  "brought  to  a  close." 
The  use  of  the  word  is  said  to  be 
one  of  Tacitus's  archaisms;  it  is  not 
found  in  Livy  or  Caesar.  Furn.  Int.  v. 
§96. 

65.  2.  occultis  susplcionibuB  in- 
oeseerent.  For  the  verb,  see  ii.  43, 
"variis  criminationibus  incessebat,"  and 
iii.  77  "  fuere  qui  Triariam  incesserent." 

3.  tamquam  invidla  et  aemulatione 
— moraretur.  Tamquam  gives  the  sub- 
stance  of  their  insinuations. 

6.  adfectameiusndempraeiuvisse. 
This  last  word  has  been  objected  to  as  an 
Awat  \cy6fuwov,  and  various  corrections 
have  been  hazarded.  Doederlein  reads 
pravty  Heraeus/vm/.  Ritter  thinks  that 
fraeiuvisse  means  "to  have  helped  before 
it  was  necessary,"  and  it  was  this  that 
gave  offence.  But  the  offence  clearly 
consisted  in  his  taking  a  mortgage  of  the 
propertv,  and  prasiuvisse  mtzns  probably 
"to  hefp  before  the  crash  came."  The 
fact  is  stated  by  Suetonius,  Vesp.  4,  "ex 
Africa  rediit  nihilo  opulentior,  ut  qui 


prope  labefactata  iam  fide  omnia  praedia 
fratri  obligarit." 

7.  oflensarum  operta.  "Darksecrets 
of  offence."  Tacitus  has  preferred  this 
form,  as  more  pointed,  to  the  more  usual 
offensae  opertae, 

11.  in  aede  Apollinls.  This  was  on 
the  Palatine,  built  bv  Augustus  in  B.c. 
28 ;  Suet.  Aug.  29 ;  Dio,  liii.  1 ;  Hor.  Od. 
i.  31.  Suetonius  gives  the  agreement 
as  an  actual  fact. 

12.  verba  vocesque.  It  is  hard  to 
draw  a  distinction  ;  if  one  must  be  drawn, 
verba  refers  to  the  words  of  the  agreement 
come  to,  voces  are  the  speeches  intcr- 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

13.  Oluvium  Rufum  et  Silium 
Italioum.  For  the  first,  see  i.  8,  second 
note  on  line  2.  SUius  Italicus  is  the  poet 
who  wrote  the  Punica,  He  had  been  con- 
sul  under  Nero  in  68  A.D.,  afterwards 
governor  of  Asia.  He  retired  subsequently 
to  the  country  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Muses,  but  in  100  a.d.  he  committed 
suicide,  being  then  75  years  old.  Pliny 
(Epp.  iii.  7,  f  3)  says  of  him  "laeserat 
famam  suam  sub  Nerone  (credebatur 
sponte  accusasse)  sed  in  Vitellii  amicitia 
sapienter  se  et  comiter  gesserat ;  ex  pro- 
consulatu  Asiae  gloriam  reportaverat, 
maculam  veteris  industriae  iaudabili  otio 
abluerat" 
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notabantur,  Vitellii  proiectus  et  degener,  Sabinus  non  insultans 

15  et  miseranti  propior. 

66.  Quodsi  tam  faciie  suorum  mentes  flexisset  Vitellius 
quam  ipse  cesserat,  incruentam  urbem  Vespasiani  exercitus  in- 
trasset.  Ceterum  ut  quisque  Vitellio  fidus,  ita  pacem  et  con- 
diciones  abnuebant,  discrimen  ac  dedecus  ostentantes,  et  fidem 
5  in  libidine  victoris.  Nec  tantam  Vespasiano  superbiam  ut 
privatum  Vitellium  pateretur:  ne  victos  quidem  laturos.  Ita 
periculum  ex  misericordia.  Ipsum  sane  senem  et  prosperis 
adversisque  satiatum  :  sed  quod  nomen,  quem  statum  filio  eius 
Germanico  fore  ?     Nunc  pecuniam  et  familiam  et  beatos  Cam- 

10  paniae  sinus  promitti :  sed  ubi  imperium  Vespasianus  invaserit, 
non  ipsi,  non  amicis  eius,  non  denique  exercitibus  securitatem 
nisi  exstincto  aemulatore  redituram.  Fabium  illis  Valentem 
captivum  et  casibus  dubiis  reservatum  praegravem  fuisse : 
nedum  Primus  ac  Fuscus  et  specimen  partium  Mucianus  ullam 

15  in  Vitellium  nisi  occidendi  iicentiam  habeant     Non  a  Caesare 


14.  proiectus  et  deffener.  "  Abject 
and  mean."  For  proiectus,  see  Ann.  iii. 
65,  "tam  proiectae  servientium  patientiae 
taedebat ;  "  degener,  unworthy  of  his  an- 
cestors,  his  position,  himself. 

66.  2.  cesserat.  The  indicative  is 
used,  because  he  had  actually  already 
yielded. 

4.  et  fldem  in  libidine  victoris. 
"Their  sole  guarantee  is  the  caprice  of 
the  conauerors."  Fides  is  here  a  ground 
of  confidence,  not  confidence  itself 

5.  tantam  Vespasiano  superblam. 
"Nor  could  Vespasian  have  so  proud  a 
spirit  of  contempt."  I  think  that  Orelli 
is  right  in  considering  that  superbiam  is 
here  used  in  a  neutral  sense  and  nearly 
ineans  "sense  of  security." 

6.  ne  victoe  quidem  laturos.  "The 
vanquished  party  even  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  in  obscurity."  They  were 
certain  to  make  some  pronunciamiento  in 
his  favour. 

6.  ita  perioulum  ex  miaerioordia. 
This  is  very  obscure.  Whose  is  the 
misericordia  and  whose  is  the  periculum  f 
Heraeus  understands  it:  That  Vespasian's 
pity  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  Ves- 
pasian  himself,  and  Vitellius  was  not, 
therefore,  to  expect  it.  Orelli  thinks 
that  the  pity  is  that  felt  by  Vitellius's 
own  adherents,  who  would  be  sure  to 
bring  him  into  danger  in  their  attempts 
to  rescue  him  from  nis  ignominious  posi- 
tion.     The  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 


9.  Germanioo.  For  this  son  of  Vitel- 
lius,  see  ii.  59.  His  death  is  told,  iv. 
80. 

12.  exstincto  aemulatore.  This, 
Orelli's  reading,  is  practically  that  of  M., 
theactual  reading  being  aemulatore  ditu- 
ramt  but  as  elsewhere  Tacitus  uses  the 
form  aemulo,  this  has  been  adopted  here 
by  Heraeus.  Some  editors  read  aemu- 
latu,  "if  their  rivalry  is  brought  to 
a  close,"  others  aemulato  as  equivalent 
to  aetnufo,  but  exstincto  aemulato  is  im- 
possible. 

13.  et  oaeibus  dubils  reeervatum. 
Casibus  dubiis  seems  not  to  refer  so 
much  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
future  as  to  that  of  his  captors.  He  was 
reserved  in  case  any  reverse  should 
happen  to  them,  that  they  might  have 
wherewithal  to  obtain  pardon  from 
Vitellius. 

13.  praegravem.  "  Burdensome  ; "  as 
i.  21,  Ann.  iv.  71.  This  sense  of  it, 
applied  to  persons,  is  peculiar  to  Tacitus. 

14.  epecimen  partium.  "Asample 
of  his  whole  party  ;"  i.e.t  one  from  whose 
character  that  of  the  rest  might  be 
judged ;  Ann.  vi.  37,  we  have,  "  columen 
partium  Abdagaeses." 

15.  non  a  Caeeare  Pompeium,  non 
ab  Aufirueto  Antonium.  As  both 
Pompev  and  Antony  were  killed  without 
the  orders  of  their  conquerors,  the  pre- 
sent  statement  must  be  taken  as  a  mere 
rhetorical  e^aggeration. 
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Pompeium,  non  ab  Augusto  Antonium  incolumes  relictos,  nisi 
forte  Vespasianus  altiores  spiritus  gerat,  Viteilii  cliens,  cum 
Viteilius  collega  Claudio  foret  Quin,  ut  censuram  patris,  ut 
tres  consulatus,  ut  tot  egregiae  domus  honores  deceret,  despera- 
tione  saltem  in  audaciam  accingeretur.  Perstare  militem,  20 
superesse  studia  populi.  Denique  nihil  atrocius  eventurum 
quam  in  quod  sponte  ruant  Moriendum  victis,  moriendum 
deditis :  id  solum  referre,  novissimum  spiritum  per  ludibrium  et 
contumelias  effundant  an  per  virtutem. 

67.  Surdae  ad  fortia  consilia  Vitellio  aures.  Obruebatur 
animus  miseratione  curaque,  ne  pertinacibus  armis  minus  placa- 
bilem  victorem  relinqueret  coniugi  ac  iiberis.  Erat  illi  et  fessa 
aetate  parens  ;  quae  tamen  paucis  ante  diebus  opportuna  morte 
excidium  domus  praevenit,  nihil  principatu  filii  adsecuta  nisi  5 
luctum  et  bonam  famam.  XV.  Kalendas  Ianuarias  audita 
defectione  legionis  cohortiumque,  quae  se  Narniae  dediderant, 
pullo  amictu  Palatio  degreditur,  maesta  circum  familia.  Simul 
ferebatur  lecticula  parvulus  filius,  velut.  in  funebrem  pompam. 
Voces  populi  blandae  et  intempestivae ;  miles  minaci  silentio. 

68.  Nec  quisquam  adeo  rerum  humanarum  inmemor  quem 


17..  Vltellil  cliens,  probably  "  a  client 
of  Vitellius ; "  perhaps  referrtng  to  some 
favour  which  L.  Vitellius  (the  father  of 
the  emperor)  had,  from  hjs  influence  with 
Claudius,  been  able  to  obtain  for 
Vespasian. 

17.  oum  VlteUlue  collega  Olaudlo 
foret.  L.  Vitellius,  the  emperor's  father, 
was  twice  Claudius's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  in  43  A.D.  and  47  A.D.  He 
was  Claudius's  colleague  in  the  censor- 
ship  from  47  to  51  a.d.  The  reference 
can  hardlv  be  to  Vitellius's  own  consul- 
ship  in  40  a.d.,  as  in  that  year  Claudius 
was  not  his  colleague,  but  L.  Vipstanus 
Publicola,  Ann.  xi.  23. 

18.  quln — aocingeretur.  The  di- 
rect  question  qtiin  accingtris  turned  into 
oratio  obliqua  ;  see  Madvig,  §  35,  163. 

19.  tree  consulatua.  Those  of  his 
father  in  34  A.D.,  43  A.n.  and  47  a.d. 
The  three  consulships,  the  censorship, 
and  his  being  colleague  of  Claudius,  had 
been  already  referred  to  in  i.  52. 

23.  id  eolum  referre.  "That  that 
only  was  of  importance." 

67.  1.  Burdae  ad  fbrtia  conailla. 
He  might  have  written  contra%  but  ad 
expresses  the  point  in  which  the  deafness 
was  exhibited.     Livy  also  «ays,  ix.   7, 


"surdae  ad  omnia  solacia  aures,"  ahd 
xxiv.  32,  "  surdae  ad  omnia  aures." 

3.  feeea  aetate  parens.  A  poetical 
phrase  already  used,  i.  12. 

4.  opportuna  morte.  The  gossip 
of  Rome,  retailed  by  Suetonius,  Vit.  14,- 
represents  her  as  starved  to  death  by  the 
emperor  himself,  because  a  witch  whom 
he  familiarly  consulted  had  prophesied 
that  if  he  survived  his  parent,  he  would 
rule  in  peace.  Such  idle  gossip  Tacitus 
passes  by. 

5.  nihil  adeecuta  nisi  luotum  et 
bonam  ramam.  He  had  said  almost  the 
same,  ii.  64. 

7.  defectione  legionis.  The  legion 
he  had  raised  from  the  fleet,  which  had 
gone  first  to  Nevania  (c  55),  had  fallen 
back  on  Narnia  and  there  given  itself  up. 

8.  maesta  oircum  familia,  i.e.  at- 
tended  by  the  freedmen  and  numerous 
slaves  of  the  imperial  household. 

10.  blandae  et  intempestivae. 
Tacitus  is  fond  of  connecting  two  con- 
trasted  notions  by  et,  c.g.  c.  56,  "nisi 
iucundum  et  laesurum ;"  iv.  33,  "  maior 
numerus  et  imbellior,"  etc 

68.  1.  quem  non  oommoveret. 
We  should  say  in  English,  "  who  would 
not  have  been  moved."    Latin  carries 
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non  commoveret  illa  facies,  Romanum  principem  et  generis 
humani  paulo  ante  dominum,  relicta  fortunae  suae  sede,  per 
populum,    per   urbem  exire  de  imperio.     Nihil  tale  viderant, 

5  nihil  audierant  Repentina  vis  dictatorem  Caesarem  oppres- 
serat,  occultae  Gaium  insidiae ;  nox  et  ignotum  rus  fugam 
Neronis  absconderant ;  Piso  et  Galba  tamquam  in  acie  cecidere. 
In  sua  contione  Vitellius,  inter  suos  milites,  prospectantibus 
etiam  feminis,  pauca  et  praesenti  maestitiae  congruentia  locutus, 

10  cedere  se  pacis  et  rei  publicae  causa  —  retinerent  tantum 
memoriam  sui,  fratremque  et  coniugem  et  innoxiam  liberorum 
aetatem  miserarentur, — simul  fiiium  protendens,  modo  singulis 
modo  universis  commendans,  postremo  fletu  praepediente  ad- 
sistenti  consuli  (Caecilius   Simpiex  erat)  exsolutum    a  latere 

15  pugionem,  velut  ius  necis  vitaeque  civium,  reddebat  Asper- 
nante  consuie,  reciamantibus  qui  in  contione  adstiterant,  ut  in 
aede  Concordiae  positurus  insignia  imperii  domumque  fratris 
petiturus  discessit     Maior  hic  clamor  obsistentium  penatibus 


the  thought  back  to  the  time  at  which 
the  event  happened ;  we  soliloquise  about 
it,  after  the  event  has  already  taken  place. 

2.  illa  faoles.  "  That  spectacle,  sight, 
picture."  The  word  is  thus  used  several 
times  by  Tacitus,  i.  85 ;  ii.  89 ;  c.  83, 
below ;  iv.  22 ;  Ann.  L  41.  The  accusa- 
tive  and  infinitive  which  follow  give  the 
substance  of  the  picture.  The  same 
«pexegetical  use  of  the  infinitive  occurs, 
Ann.  1.  41. 

3.  fortunae  suae  aede,  i.e.  his 
palace.  Fortuna  had  become  almost  a 
technical  term  to  express  the  position  of 
the  emperor. 

6.  occultae  Oalum  insldlae.  The 
emperor  Caligula  was  murdered  by 
Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  his  body- 
guard,  in  an  underground  passage  as  he 
was  on  his  way  from  the  Palace  to  pre- 
side  at  the  Palatine  games,  Suet.  Cal. 
56-58 ;  Merivale,  vi.  90,  97. 

6.  nox  et  ignotum  rus.  Nero  was 
slain,  or  rather  killed  himself,  in  the 
villa  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  situated 
about  four  miles  from  Rome,  between  the 
Salarian  and  Nomentane  roads,  Suet.  Ner. 
48.  The  deaths  of  Piso  and  Galba  were 
described  in  i.  41-43. 

8.  in  sua  oontlone,  i.e.  one  which 
he  had  himself  convened  as  itnperator. 
It  was  held  in  the  Forum  in  front  of 
the  Rostra.  prospeotantibus  etiam 
ftm*<wta_     They  stood  on  the  steps  of 


the  temples  and  basilicas  that  overlooked 
the  Forum. 

10.  oedere  se.  "  He  resigns."  The 
full  expression  would  be  cetUre  se  imperi§% 
which  occurs  in  ii  77. 

14.  Caeouius  Simplex  erat.  Hewas 
consul  sujfectus  for  the  two  months, 
November  and  December. 

15.  puffionem  redde bat.  "Hesought 
to  give  up  or  back : "  the  imperfect  of 
attemptedaction.  Pugionem%  tne  dagger 
was  the  si^n  of  authority  of  the  emperor'» 
power  of  hfe  and  death.  Suetonius  says, 
Vit.  14,  that  he  offered  the  dagger 
first  to  the  consul,  then  to  the  magistrates, 
then  to  individual  senators.  When  all 
declined  it,  he  went  off  to  deposit  it  in 
the  temple  of  Concord. 

16.  in  aede  Conoordiae.  This  was 
on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  overlooking 
the  Forum.  It  was  built  originally  by 
Camillus  in  367  B.C.,  and  was  the  usual 
meeting  place  of  the  senate,  Cic  2  PhiL 
viii.  §  19.  On  his  way  to  the  temple, 
says  Suetonius,  a  bystander  cried  out  that 
he  was  himself  concord,  on  which  he 
consented  to  retain  the  dagper,  and  to 
receive  the  sobriquet  Cotuordia. 

18.  obsistentium  penatibus  priva- 
tis.  Those  who  opposed  his  entrance  into 
a  private  house,  that  of  his  brother,  which 
overlooked  the  Forum.  His  entrance 
into  a  private  house  would  have  meant 
his  retirement  into  private  life. 
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privatis,  in  Palatium  vocantium.     Interclusum  aliud  iter,  idque 
solum  quod  in  Sacram  viam  pergeret  patebat     Tum  consilii  20 
inops  in  Palatium  rediit     Praevenerat  rumor  eiurari  ab  eo  im- 
perium,  scripseratque  Flavius  Sabinus   cohortium    tribunis  ut 
militem  cohiberent 

69.  Igitur  tamquam  omnis  res  publica  in  Vespasiani  sinum 
cessisset,  primores  senatus  et  plerique  equestris  ordinis  omnisque 
miles  urbanus  et  vigiles  domum  Flavii  Sabini  complevere. 
IUuc  de  studiis  voigi  et  minis  Germanicarum  cohortium  adfertur. 
Longius  iam  progressus  erat  quam  ut  regredi  posset ;  et  suo  5 
quisque  metu,  ne  disiectos  eoque  minus  validos  Vitelliani  con- 
sectarentur,  cunctantem  in  arma  inpellebant  Sed  quod  in 
eiusmodi  rebus  accidit,  consilium  ab  omnibus  datum  est,  peri- 
culum  pauci  sumpsere.  Circa  lacum  Fundani  descendentibus, 
qui  Sabinum  comitabantur,  armatis  occurrunt  promptissimi  10 
Vitellianorum.  Modicum  ibi  praelium  inproviso  tumultu,  sed 
prosperum  Vitellianis  fuit.  Sabinus  re  trepida,  quod  tutissimum 
e  praesentibus,  arcem  Capitolii  insedit  mixto  milite  et  quibus- 
dam   senatorum   equitumque ;    quorum   nomina  tradere   haud 


19.  allud  iter.  "AU  other  roads" 
except  the  via  Sacra,  along  which  lay  his 
route  back  to  the  Palace.  The  account 
of  Suetonius  is  less  exact  and  full  than 
that  of  Tadtus.  He  places  Vitellius*s 
attempt  to  resign  the  empire,  and  his 
subsequent  return  to  the  Palace,  after  the 
hurning  of  the  Capitol.  Tacitus  was  most 
likely  an  eve-witness  of  what  he  describes. 
See  Introd.  §  iii. 

21.  praevenerat  rumor  elurarL 
"  The  report  had  already  got  abroad  that 
he  is  resigning  the  throne.  Eiurart  is  the 
technical  term  for  a  magistrate  resigning 
office,  when  he  went  to  the  Capitol  with 
his  clients  and  friends,  and  there  swore 
that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  word. 

69. 1 .  ln  Veepasiani  ainum  ceesisset. 
A  variation  for  the  more  usual  form 
cedtre  in  aliquem.  The  metaphor  is 
that  of  throwing  oneself  into  another's 
arms,  so  Pliny,  Paneg.  6,  3,  "confugit 
in  sinum  tuum  concussa  respublica." 

2.  omnieque  mUeb  urbanus,  i.e. 
the  four  city  cohorts. 

4.  Oermanicarum  cohortium.  Vi- 
tellius  had  enrolled  his  German  troops 
in  the  praetorian  cohorts ;  of  these 
praetorian  cohorts,  there  were  still  three 
in  Rome,  ii.  93 ;  c.  78. 


6.  oonsectarentur.  Should  give 
them  chase  and  fall  on  them. 

9.  circa  lacum  Fundani  This 
basin  of  Fundanius,  though  its  position 
is  not  verv  well  determined,  seems  to 
have  lain  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Capitol.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  quoted  by  Orelli. 

11.  lnproviso  tumultu.  "From  an 
unforeseen  outbreak."  The  ablative  is 
partly  causal,  partly  descriptive.  re  tre- 
pida.     "  In  tne  hurry  of  tne  moment." 

13.  aroem  OapitoUL  By  his  ex- 
pression  Tadtus  seems  to  denote  the 
whole  of  the  Capitol  hill.  Livy  and  the 
earlier  writers  uniformly  distinguish  the 
two  summits,  giving  the  name  of 
Capitolium  to  the  more  south-westerly, 
that  of  Arx  to  the  more  north-easterly 
part.  The  depression  between  these 
was  called  Inter  duos  lucos  or  Asylum. 

13.  mixto  milite.  This  tias  been 
understood  in  two  ways,  either  that  the 
soldiers  were  composed  of  urbanae 
cohortes  and  vigiles,  or  that  the  soldiers 
were  mixed  with  senators  and  ectntes. 

14.  quorum  nomina.  This  wel) 
illustrates  the  difficulty  Tacitus  had  in 
composing  his  history ;  the  general  out- 
line  was  well  known,  but  the  details  were 
hard  to  fill  in  and  authendcate. 
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15  promptum  est,  quoniam  victore  Vespasiano  multi  id  meritum 
erga  partes  simulavere.  Subierunt  obsidium  etiam  feminae,  inter 
quas  maxime  insignis  Verulana  Gratilla,  neque  liberos  neque 
propinquos  sed  bellum  secuta.  Vitellianus  miles  socordi  custodia 
clausos  circumdedit ;  eoque  concubia  nocte  suos  liberos  Sabinus 

20  et  Domitianum  fratris  filium  in  Capitolium  accivit,  misso  per 
neglecta  ad  Flavianos  duces  nuntio,  qui  circumsideri  ipsos  et,  ni 
subveniretur,  artas  res  nuntiaret  Noctem  adeo  quietam  egit, 
ut  digredi  sine  noxa  potuerit :  quippe  miles  Vitellii  adversus 
pericula    ferox,    laboribus   et  vigiliis   parum  intentus  erat,  et 

25  hibernus  imber  repente  fusus  oculos  auresque  impediebat 

70.  Luce  prima  Sabinus,  antequam  in  vicem  hostilia 
coeptarent,  Cornelium  Martialem  e  primipilaribus  ad  Vitellium 
misit  cum  mandatis  et  questu  quod  pacta  turbarentur.  Simula- 
tionem  prorsus  et  imaginem  deponendi  imperii  fuisse,  ad 
5  decipiendos  tot  illustres  viros.  Cur  enim  e  Rostris  fratris 
domum,  inminentem  foro  et  inritandis  hominum  oculis,  quam 
Aventinum  et  penates  uxoris  petisset  ?  Ita  privato  et  omnem 
principatus  speciem  vitanti  convenisse.  Contra  Vitellium  in 
Palatium,  in   ipsam   imperii  arcem  regressum  ;  inde   armatum 

10  agmen  emissum  ;  stratam  innocentium  caedibus  celeberrimam 


^  17.  Verulana  OratUla.  Pliny  (Epp. 
iii.  1 1,  v.  1 )  tells  us  that  she  was  binished, 
under  Domitian,  frora  Rome. 

20.  per  neglecta.  "Through  the 
unguarded  intervals." 

22.  artaa  res.  "A  failure  of  sup- 
plies."  See  iv.  50,  "artas  Leptitanis 
res  ;"  Liv.  xxviii.  24,  "artiores  res." 

70.  2.  Cornelium  Martlalem  e  prl- 
mipilaribua.  There  is  a  Cornelius 
Martialis,  a  military  tribune  in  the 
praetorian  guard,  mentioned  in  Ann.  xv. 
71,  as  depnved  of  his  rank  by  Nero.  He 
is  probably  not  to  l>e  identihed  with  the 
primipilaris  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  un- 
likely  that  a  tribune  would  afterwards 
have  held  the  rank  of  primipilus. 
Primipilaris  means  one  who  had  held 
the  rank  of  primipifus,  as  consttlaris 
means  one  who  had  been  consul.  The 
primifilus  was  thc  leading  centurion  of 
the  nrst  century  of  the  legion  or  prae- 
torian  cohort. 

5.  cur  enlm — petlaset?  The  rule 
about  nuestions  in  the  oratio  obliqua  is 
that,  wnere  in  oratio  rccta  the  question 
is  in  the  first  or  third  person,  the  infini- 
tive  is  used,  where  in  the  second  person, 


the  subjunctive.  Here  the  question  in 
oratio  recta  would  be  "  whydid  you  seek?" 
but  below,  when  the  direct  question  would 
be  quantum  ptoficiturt  we  get  quantum 
projki  as  an  indirect  question.  e  Boetria. 
means  "  after  quitting  the  Rostra,"  from 
which  he  had  announced  his  purpose  of 
abdicating. 

6.  inminentem  foro  et  inritandia — 
oculia.  It  seems  from  this  that  the  house 
of  his  brother  was  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  Quirinal,  looking  towards  the 
Forum.  The  dative  of  the  gerundive  is 
a  dative  of  object.  This  dative  expresses 
the  use  for  which  a  thing  serves.  Cf.  c. 
20,  "cetera  expugnandis  urbibus." 

6.  quam  Aventinum.  This  omis- 
sion  of  potius  before  quam  is  frequent 
enough  in  Tacitus ;  see  e.g. ,  c.  60,  iv. 
55,  76  etc. ;  Ann.  i.  58 ;  it  is  hardly 
found  in  other  writers. 

7.  ita  —  convenl8se.  4,This  was 
the  course  suitablc  to.  ..." 

10.  celeberrimam  urbia  partem. 
"  A  most  frequented  part  of  the  city," 
i.e.  that  round  the  Lacus  Fundani, 
wherc  the  skirmish  described  in  the  last 
chapter  had  taken  place.  --, 
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urbis  partem  ;  ne  Capitolio  quidem  abstineri.  Togatum  nempe 
se  et  unum  e  senatoribus,  dum  inter  Vespasianum  ac  Vitellium 
praeliis  legionum,  captivitatibus  urbium,  deditionibus  cohortium 
iudicatur,  iam  Hispaniis  Germaniisque  et  Britannia  desciscenti- 
bus,  fratrem  Vespasiani  mansisse  in  fide,  donec  ultro  ad  con-  15 
diciones  vocaretur.  Pacem  et  concordiam  victls  utilia,  victoribus 
tantum  pulchra  esse.  Si  conventionis  paeniteat,  non  se,  quem 
perfidia  deceperit,  ferro  peteret,  non  filium  Vespasiani  vix 
puberem  :  quantum  occisis  uno  sene  et  uno  iuvene  profici  ? 
Iret  obviam  legionibus,  et  de  summa  rerum  illic  certaret ;  20 
cetera  secundum  eventum  praelii  cessura.  Trepidus  ad  haec 
Vitellius  pauca  purgandi  sui  causa  respondit,  culpam  in  militem 
conferens,  cuius  nimio  ardori  inparem  esse  modestiam  suam. 
Et  monuit  Martialem  ut  per  secretam  aedium  partem  occulte 
abiret,  ne  a  militibus  internuntius  invisae  pacis  interficeretur.  25 
Ipse  neque  iubendi  neque  vetandi  potens,  non  iam  imperator 
sed  tantum  belli  causa  erat. 

71.  Vixdum  regresso  in  Capitolium  Martiale  furens  miles 
aderat,  nullo  duce,  sibi  quisque  auctor.  Cito  agmine  forum  et 
inminentia  foro  templa  praetervecti  erigunt  aciem  per  adversum 


11.  togatum  nempe  se  et  unum  e 
senatoribus.  "  He  himself  a  civilian  and 
a  mere  simple  senator."  Togatum  means 
that  he  was  in  civil,  not  military,  dress : 
unum  e  senatoribus  implies  that  he  was 
not  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the 
other  senators. 

12.  dum — ludicatur.  This  sentence, 
occurring  in  the  indicative  in  the  middle 
of  the  oratio  obliqua,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  parenthesis ;  such  parentheses 
introduced  by  dum  are  frequent  in  Tacitus, 
see  Furn.  Int.  r.  §  49.  Iudicatur,  the 
simple  for  the  more  usual  compound 
diuaicatur,  e.g.  Vell.  ii.  3,  "discordiae 
civium  ferro  diudicatae." 

13.  captivitatibus  urbium.  "  The 
capture  of  cities ; "  so  again  Ann.  xvi.  16, 
"  m  cladibus  exercituum  aut  captivitate 
urbium.'* 

14.  Hispaniis  Germaniisque.  The 
two  Spains,  further  and  hither  ;  the  two 
Germanies,  Lowerand  Upper. 

15.  ultro.  Wtthout  any  seeking  of 
it  on  his  part. 

16.  pacem  et  oonoordiam  victls 
utilia.  For  this  conjunction  of  a  neuter 
plural  adjective  as  predicate  with  feminine 
nouns,  see  Madvig,  §  214  c. 

20.  summa  rerum.     "The  supreme 


power,"  as  in  Cic.  pro  Rosc.  Am.  §  91, 
"  dum  is  in  aliis  erat  occupatus  qui  sum- 
mam  rerum  administrabat, '  and  de  Rep. 
i.  §  42, "cum  penes  unum  est  omnium  sum- 
ma  rerum  regem  illum  unum  vocamus." 
21.  cessura, "  would  turn  out ;"  Ann.  i. 
28,  "prospereque  cessurum  qua  pergerent 
si  fulgor  et  claritudo  deae  redderetur." 

23.  ouius  nimio  ardori  inparem 
esse  modestiam  suam.  The  infinitive 
is  here  used  in  the  relative  clause,  because 
the  relative  is  strictly  equal  to  et  eius ; 
some  word  like  dicens  has  however  to  be 
supplied  from  auferens  above;  Madvig 
§  402.  M.,  however,  reads  euius  nimius 
ardor;  inparem  esse  modestiam  suam. 

24.  secretam  aedium  partem,  i.e. 
the  posticum,  or  back  door. 

25.  a  is  wanting  before  militibus  in 
M. ,  but  is  found  ln  some  of  the  inferior 
MSS. 

71.  2.  sibi  quisque  auotor.  "Everv 
man  acting  on  his  own  responsibility.  ' 
The  descnption  is  very  like  that  of  the 
conduct  of  the  praetorians,  after  they  had 
hailed  Otho  emperor,  i.  38,  "  miscentur 
auxiliaribus  galeis  scutisque,  nullo  tribu- 
norum  centurionumve  adhortante,  sibi 
quisque  dux  et  instigator." 

3.  inminentia  foro  templa.    These 
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collem  usque  ad   primas   Capitolinae  arcis  fores.     Erant  anti- 

5  quitus  porticus  in  latere  clivi,  dextrae  subeuntibus ;  in  quarum 

tectum  egressi  saxis  tegulisque  Vitellianos  obruebant     Neque 

illis  manus   nisi  gladiis  armatae  ;  et  arcessere   tormenta  aut 

missilia  tela  longum  videbatur.     Faces  in  prominentem  porticum 

iecere.     Et  sequebantur   ignem,  ambustasque   Capitolii    fores 

10  penetrassent,   ni    Sabinus    revolsas    undique    statuas,    decora 

maiorum,   in   ipso  aditu  vice  muri  obtecisset.     Tum  diversos 

Capitolii  aditus  invadunt,  iuxta  lucum  asyli  et  qua  Tarpeia 

rupes  centum  gradibus  aditur.     Inprovisa  utraque  vis  ;  propior 

atque  acrior  per  asylum  ingruebat.     Nec  sisti  poterant  scan- 

15  dentes  per  coniuncta  aedificia,  quae,  ut  in  multa  pace,  in  altum 

edita  solum  Capitolii  aequabant.     Hic  ambigitur,  ignem  tectis 


would  be  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  the 
temple  of  Concord.  eriffunt  aciem  per 
advereum  oollem.  Erigere  seems  a 
technical  term  for  the  advance  of  a  line 
up  hill,  see  iv.  71,  "aciem  in  collem 
erigere  ; "  Ag.  18,  "  erexit  adem  ;  "  36, 
"ertgere  in  collcm,  aciein  capere  ;"  Liv. 
ix.  31,  "in  adversum  coliem  erigitur 
acies ;  "  x.  26,  "  in  collem  aciem  crexit." 

4.  ad  prtmaa  Capitolinae  aroie 
fores.  This  was  situated  in  the  building 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  now  called  the  Tabularium.  From 
this  door,  a  flight  of  steps  led  straight  up 
to  the  Asylum,  the  space  between  the 
Capitol  proper  to  the  south-west  and 
the  Arx  to  the  north-east. 

4.  erant  antiquitua  portlcus  in 
latere  olivi,  dextrae  subeuntibus. 
Aniiquiius  looks  as  if,  whenTacitus  wrote, 
the  colonnade  had  disappeared.  It  may 
have  been  blocked  up  by  the  temple  of 
Vespasian,  which  Domitianerected  against 
this  part  of  the  tabularium.  Dextrae  sub- 
euntibus;  as  the  ordinary  way  up  to  the 
Capitol  was  not  by  the  straight  fiight  of 
steps  above  mentioned,  but  by  a  carriage 
road  which  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  led 
not  to  the  Asylum  but  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  porticus  was  thus 
to  the  right  of  the  latter ;  and  so  between 
this  and  the  flight  of  steps.  Dextrae  is 
just  as  we  say,  "  to  the  right." 

8.  in  prominentem  portioum.  This 
was  one  of  the  colonnades  already 
described ;  it  seems  to  have  been  toler- 
ably  high  up  the  hill,  and  farther  to  the 
west  tnan  where  they  had  originally 
forced  an  entrance. 

10.     revoleas     undlque     etatuae. 


Revohas%  "torn  from  their  pedestal." 
The  whole  of  the  Capitol  was  adorned 
with  innumerable  statues,  some  of  the 
chiefof  which  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiv.  18,  has 
enumerated  for  us.  The  three  chief  were 
a  statue  of  Apollo,  another  of  Hercules, 
a  third  in  bronze  of  Jupiter  cast  from 
the  bronze  armour  taken  from  the 
Samnites.  These  fortunately  escaped, 
but  there  were  besides  them  many  smaller 
statues  which  supplied  the  material  for 
the  impromptu  barricade. 

1 1.  diversos  Capitolii  aditus.  "  The 
two  opposite  approaches  to  the  Capitol." 
They  abandoned  the  way  they  had  first 
tried,  and  took  instead,  either  to  the 
hundred  steps  which  led  up  to  the  T*rpe- 
ian  rock  more  to  the  west,  or  to  the 
road  by  the  Asylum  which  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  more  to  the  east 
l>etween  the  Capitol  proper  and  the  Arx. 
The  Tarpeian  rock  is  on  that  side  of  the 
Capitol  which  looks  towards  the  Tiber. 

13.  centum  gradibus.  Theablative 
is  used,  without  a  preposition,  to  express 
the  way  or  direction  in  which  a  movement 
takes  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  instrumental 
ablative,  so  we  say,  "by  the  hundred 
steps,"  Madvig,  §  274.  These  hundred 
steps  led  up  to  the  Tarpeian  rock  from  a 
point  west  of  the  Forum. 

13.  inprovisa  utraque  vis.  "  Either 
storm  broke  unexpectedly."  propior 
atque  acrior.  Because,  as  he  explains, 
the  buildings  on  the  side  of  the  Asylum 
almost  came  up  to  the  temple  floor. 

15.  quae  ut  in  multa  pace  in  altum 
edita.  For  ut  =  ut  fitri  so/et,  see  c. 
59,  note  on  line  K  ;  multa  pace  is  formed 
on  the  analogy  ofmulto  die,  multa  ttocte. 
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obpugnatores  iniecerint  an  obsessi,  quae  crebrior  fama,  nitentes 
ac  progressos  depuierint.     Inde  lapsus  ignis  in  porticus  adposi- 
tas  aedibus ;    mox  sustinentes  fastigium   aquiiae  vetere  ligno 
traxerunt  flammam  alueruntque.     Sic  Capitolium,  clausis  fori-  20 
bus,  indefensum  et  indireptum  conflagravit. 

72.  Id  facinus  post  conditam  urbem  luctuosissimum  foedis- 
simumque  rei  publicae  populi  Romani  accidit,  nulio  externo 
hoste,  propitiis,  si  per  mores  nostros  liceret,  deis,  sedem  Iovis 
Optimi  Maximi  auspicato  a  maioribus,  pignus  imperii,  conditam, 
quam  non  Porsenna  dedita  urbe  neque  Galii  capta  temerare  5 
potuissent,  furore  principum  exscindi.  Arserat  et  ante  Capi- 
tolium  civili  bello,  sed  fraude  privata :  nunc  palam  obsessum, 
palam  incensum,  quibus  armorum   causis,   quo    tantae   ciadis 


17.  an  obsessi,  quae  orebrior  fama, 
nitentes  ao  progressoe  depulerint. 
For  this  Halm  reads  dum  mtentes  depel- 
iunt.  The  objection  to  this  is  not  only 
that  all  the  MSS.  omit  dum,  they  also 
read  depuUrint  or  depellertnt.  Meiser 
suggests  that  flamina  may  have  fallen 
out  &fterfama.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  ftamma  could  =  missili  igni. 
The  Oxford  MSS.  read  quo  o.fler  fama 
and  depelUrent.  If  anv  change  is  to  be 
made  Meiser's  suggestion  seems,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable ;  Halm's  involves 
too  much  alteration  of  the  text.  Nitentes 
is  for  enitentes. 

18.  adpoeltas  aedibus,  i.e.  the  three 
shrines  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
That  of  Jupiter  was  in  the  middle,  those 
of  Juno  and  Minerva  on  either  side,  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  iv.  61. 

19.  sustinentes  tastiffium  aquilae. 
The  great  beams  which  supported  the 
roof,  meeting  in  a  point,  and  beingcon* 
nected  by  a  tie-beam  below,  got  their 
name  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
eagles  with  outstretched  wings. 

72.  1.  id  faoinus.  These  words  are 
nearly  copied  from  Sall.  Cat.  18,  "eo 
die  post  conditam  urbem  pessimum  facinus 
patratum  foret." 

2.  nuUo  externo  hoste,  propitiis  si 
permores  nostros  lioeat  deis.  Taci- 
tus's  indignation  has,  at  this  point,  some- 
what  interfered  with  the  grammar.  These 
abrupl  abladve  absolutes  without  a  verb, 
and  the  infinitive  that  follows,  giving 
the  substance  of  the  crime,  express  very 
well  the  passion  of  the  writer.  The 
latter  words  throw  light  on  Tacitus's 
theology ;  the  gods  are  not  unpropitious 
to  me.i,  as  long  as  they  are  not  roused  by 


their  sins ;  but  sin  it  is  the  necessity  of 
their  nature  to  punish.  His  doctrine  is 
more  explicitly  stated,  i.  3,  "nec  enim 
umquam  atrocioribus  populi  Romani 
cladibus  magisve  iustis  indiciis  adproba- 
tum  est  non  esse  curae  deis  secuntatem 
nostram,  esse  ultionem." 

4.  auspioato — plffnus  lmperii  con* 
ditam.  Auspicato  is  properly  an  ablative 
absolute.  Tne  permanence  of  the  empire 
was  supposed  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
permanence  of  the  temple,  so  that  Tacitus 
tells  us  below  (iv.  54)  that  nothing  had 
such  influence  in  inducing  the  Gauls  to 
revolt,  as  the  news  of  the  ourning  of  the 
Capitol ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
portended,  t^ey  thought,  the  downfall  of 
the  empire.  In  the  same  spirit  Livy  (i. 
55)  calls  the  Capitol  "arcem  imperii 
caputque  rerum. " 

5.  non  Porsenna  dedlta  urbe.  Livy 
(ii.  i3)does  not  admit  that  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered  to  Porsenna.  It  was  preserved, 
he  says,  by  the  bravery  of  HoraUus 
Cocles.  Tacitus's  statement  is  confirmed 
by  Pliny,  who  writes,  N.  H.  xxxiv.  14, 
39,  "in  foedere  quod  expulsis  regibus 
populo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna  nomina- 
tim  comprehensum  invenimus  ne  ferro  nisi 
in  agri  cultu  uterentur."  Hor.  Epod. 
16,  4,  has  Porsena  with  one  n  and  the  e 
short,  "Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae 
manus." 

5.  temerara  A  poetical  word  intro- 
duced  into  prose  by  Livy,  and  adopted  by 
Tacitus  ;  see  iv.  53. 

7.  civiU  bello.  In  the  year  83  B.C., 
when  Sulla  marched  on  Rome ;  who  set 
it  on  fire  then  is  not  known,  Appian,  B.C. 
i.  83 ;  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  4 ;  Plut.  Sulla  27. 

8.  Quibus  armorum  oausis,  quo 
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pretio    stetit?     Pro   patria    bellavimus?     Voverat  Tarquinius 

10  Priscus    rex    bello    Sabino,   ieceratque  fundamenta  spe  magis 

futurae  magnitudinis  quam  quo  modicae  adhuc  populi  Romani 

res  sufficerent     Mox   Servius    Tullius    sociorum   studio,  dein 

Tarquinius  Superbus   capta    Suessa    Pometia    hostium  spoliis 

exstruxere.     Sed  gloria  operis  libertati  reservata :  pulsis  regibus 

15  Horatius  Pulvillus  iterum  consul   dedicavit,  ea    magnificentia 

quam    inmensae  postea  populi  Romani  opes  ornarent  potius 

quam  augerent     Isdem  rursus  vestigiis  situm  est,  postquam 

interiecto    quadringentorum    quindecim    annorum    spatio    L. 

Scipione   C.   Norbano   consulibus   flagraverat.     Curam   victor 

20  Sulla  suscepit,  neque  tamen  dedicavit :  hoc  solum  felicitati  eius 

negatum.     Lutatii    Catuli    nomen   inter  tot   Caesarum    opera 

usque  ad  Vitellium  mansit     Ea  tunc  aedes  cremabatur. 


tantaecladlspretiostetit?  propatria 
bellavimus?  These  are  the  indignant 
exclamations  of  Tacitus,  "  what  were  the 
causes  for  which  we  took  up  arms  ?  what 
gain  was  there  to  compensate  such  a 
disaster  ?  was  it  for  our  country  we  were 
at  war?"  The  nominative  to  stetit  is 
Capitolii  deflagratio,  Various  corrections 
have  been  suggested ;  none  are  satis- 
factory.  Heraeus  substitutes  sedit  (from 
sidere)  for  stetit;  Pichena^wo  tattta  clades 
pretio  stetitt  Gronovius  quid  tantae  cladis 
pretio  stetit?  Ritter  would  reject  the  whole 
passage  as  spurious  or  rewrite  it  thus : 
nunc  palam  obsessum,  palam  incensum 
quibus  artnorum  causis,  qitc  tantae  cladis 
pretio  ?  Stetit  incolume  quamdiu  pro 
patria  bellavimus.  But  the  imperfect, 
not  the  perfect,  would  be  required  in  this 
case.  Kuperti  reads  quando  tantae  cladis 
pretio  stettt  pro  patria  bellavisse  ? 

9.  voverat  Tarqulniua.  Thisistaken 
nearly  verbatim  from  Liv.  i.  38,  "aream 
ad  aedem  in  Capitolio  Iovis,  auam  voverat 
bello  Sabino,  iam  praesagiente  animo 
futuram  olim  amplitudinem  loci  occupat 
fundamentis." 

12.  moz  Servius  Tulllus  sociorum 
studio.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  iv. 
26,  and  Livy,  i.  45,  make  Servius  Tullius 
the  founder  of  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventinc,  but  make  no  mention  of  his 
taking  part  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Capitoline  Jove.  The  words  sociorum 
studio  lcnd  some  countenance  to  the  view 
that  Tacitus  has  made  some  confusion 
between  the  two  edifices;  but  it  is  also 
jxrcsible,  as  Orelli  contends,  that  he  has 
followed    some    independent    authority 


which  is  now  lost,  as  he  has  done  just 
above  in  crediting  Porsenna  with  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

13.  Suessa  Pometia  was  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  see  Liv.  i.  53. 
exstruxere.    "  Carried  on  the  work. ' 

14.  ffloria  operis.  Heraeus  would 
insert  patrati,  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  it. 

15.  iterum  oonsul,  a.u.c  247,  b.c. 
507.  So  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  v. 
35,  Polybius,  and  Livy  iL  8.  Plutarch  put 
it  two  years  earlier,  in  his  first  consulship. 

17.  situm  eet.  This  use  oisitum  for 
positum  and  conditum  occurs  in  no  other 
writer  but  Tacitus.  He  ofteq  has  it,  e.g. 
iv.  22,  Ann.  ii.  7.  Some  think  it  is  a 
participle  of  sisto. 

18.  interiecto  quadringentorum 
quindecim  annorum.  ReaUy  425,  from 
507  to  83  B.c.  ;  perhaps  Tacitus  has 
miscalculated,  perhaps  a  X.  has  dropped 
out. 

19.  ouram,  sc.  operis.  He  brought 
columns  for  it,  so  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi.  25, 
tells  us,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  at  Athens. 

20.  hoc  solum  felidtati  eius 
negatum.     Sulla  prided  himself  on  his 

food  luck,  and  took  the  title  of  Felix ; 
liny,  N.H.  vii.  44,  says  that  he  himself 
acknowledged  that  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  fill 
up  tne  cup  of  his  happiness. 

21.  Lutatii  Oatuli  nomen.  Quintus 
Lutatius  Catulus  was  princeps  senatus 
and  leader  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  period 
after  Sulla's  death.  Dio  states  (xliii.  14) 
that  the  senate  ordered  that  the  n  ime  of 
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73.  Sed  plus  pavoris  obsessis  quam  obsessoribus  intulit. 
Quippe  Vitellianus  miles  neque  astu  neque  constantia  inter 
dubia  indigebat :  ex  diverso  trepidi  milites,  dux  segnis  et  velut 
captus  animi,  non  lingua  non  auribus  competere  ;  neque  alienis 
consiliis  regi,  neque  sua  expedire  ;  huc  illuc  clamoribus  hostium  5 
circumagi ;  quae  iusserat,  vetare,  quae  vetuerat,  iubere.  Mox, 
quod  in  perditis  rebus  accidit,  omnes  praecipere,  nemo  exsequi. 
Postremo  abiectis  armis  fugam  et  fallendi  artes  circumspecta- 
bant.  Inrumpunt  Vitelliani  et  cuncta  sanguine  ferro  flam- 
misque  miscent  Pauci  militarium  virorum,  inter  quos  maxime  10 
insignes  Cornelius  Martialis,  Aemilius  Pacensis,  Casperius 
Niger,  Didius  Scaeva,  pugnam  ausi  obtruncantur.  Flavium 
Sabinum  inermem  neque  fugam  coeptantem  circumsistunt,  et 
Quintium  Atticum  consulem,  umbra  honoris  et  suamet  vanitate 
monstratum,  quod  edicta  in  populum  pro  Vespasiano  magnifica,  15 
probrosa  adversus  Vitellium  iecerat.  Ceteri  per  varios  casus 
elapsi,  quidam  servili  habitu,  alii  fide  clientium  contecti  et  inter 
sarcinas  abditi.     Fuere  qui  excepto  Vitellianorum  signo,  quo 


Catulus  should  be  effaced,  and  that  of 
Caesar  substituted  for  it  on  the  temple. 
But  the  order  cannot  have  been  carried 
out,  for  Tacitus's  statement  here  is  explicit, 
and  it  was  not  a  point  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  have  been  mistaken.  Catulus 
received  the  name  of  Capitolinus  for  the 
share  he  took  in  dedicating  the  temple. 
It  was  dedicated  in  69  B.c,  in  which  year 
Catulus  was  consul.  He  contributed  the 
gilded  tiles  for  the  temple  roof.  inter 
tot  Caeearum  opera.  M.  reads  ta. 
Tot  is  Orelli's  suggestion ;  this  suits 
the  passage,  thougn  tanta  would  do 
equally  well.  Augustus  states  that  he 
spent  great  sums  on  the  teinple  without 
inscribmg  his  name  on  it.  The  temple 
was  furtner  enriched  by  gifts  of  foreign 
kings  and  princes.  ea  tuno  aedes  cre- 
mabatur.  The  temple  which  Vespasian 
had  erected  was  itself  burned  directly  after 
his  death,  Plut.  Vesp.  8 ;  Dio,  lxvi.  io ; 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  5. 

78.  3.  ez  diverso.  "  On  the  side  of 
the  enemy,"  "  on  the  opposite  side,"  as 
above,  c.  5* 

4.  captus  anlmi.    "Demented,"  like 

promptus   animi   etc,   the  use  of   the 

genitive  animi  with  adjectives  being  spe- 

cial  ly  common.    Li vy  ( vi.  36)  has  a  slightly 

different  construction,  ••  capti  et  stupentes 

•    •  »» 
animi. 

4.  non  lingua  non  auribus  oom- 


petere.  "  Is  master  neither  of  his  tongue 
nor  his  ears."  Tacitus  has  repeated  the 
phrase  in  Ann.  iii.  46,  "oppidani  neque 
oculis  neque  auribus  satis  competebant ;" 
he,  perhaps,  borrowed  it  from  Sallust,  who 
has,  Hist.  Fr.  i.  88,  "  formidine  attonitus 
neque  animo  neque  auribus  aut  lingua 
competere." 

8.  fallendl  artes.  "  Means  for  slinking 
away  undetected." 

11.  Cornelius  Martialls,  AemUlus 
Pacensis.  The  first  of  these  had  been 
Sabinus's  envoy  to  Vitellius,  c.  70. 
Aemilius  Pacensis,  tribune  of  the  urban 
cohorts,  had  been  cashiered  by  Galba 
(i.20),  restored  to  his  rank  by  Otho  (i.  87), 
despatched  with  certain  others  to  the 
province  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  Otho  and  Vitellius. 
He  had  been  then  thrown  into  chains  by 
his  own  soldiers,  ii.  12. 

14.  Quintlum  Atticum.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  consul 
suffectus  for  the  two  last  months  of  the 
year.  His  colleague,  Caecilius  Simplex, 
was  a  supporter  of  Vitellius. 

\y  edicta  in  populum — ieoerat. 
"  He  had  these  proclamations  scattered 
from  the  Capitolamong  the  people." 

18.  ezoepto  VltelUanorum  sigmo. 
"  Catching  up  the  password  of  the  Vitel- 
lians."     Excipere  has  the  meaning  of 
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.')  O      inter  se  noscebantur,  ultro  rogitantes  respondentesve  audaciam 

20  pro  latebra  haberent. 

74.  Domitianus  prima  inruptione  apud  aedituum  occul- 
tatus,  sollertia  liberti  lineo  amictu  turbae  sacricolarum  inmixtus 
ignoratusque,  apud  Cornelium  Primum  paternum  clientem 
iuxta  Velabrum  delituit.  Ac  potiente  rerum  patre  disiecto 
5  aeditui  contubernio,  modicum  sacellum  Iovi  Conservatori 
aramque  posuit  casus  suos  in  marmore  expressam  ;  mox  im- 
perium  adeptus  Iovi  Custodi  templum  ingens  seque  in  sinu  dei 
sacravit.  Sabinus  et  Atticus  onerati  catenis  et  ad  Vitellium 
ducti  nequaquam  infesto  sermone  voltuque  excipiuntur,  fremen- 

10  tibus  qui  ius  caedis  et  praemia  enavatae  operae  petebant 
Clamore  a  proximis  orto  sordida  pars  plebis  supplicium  Sabini 
exposcit,  minas  adulationesque  miscet.  Stantem  pro  gradibus 
Palatii  Vitellium  et  preces  parantem  pervicere,  ut  absisteret. 
Tum  confossum  conlaceratumque   et   absciso  capite    truncum 

15  corpus  Sabini  in  Gemonias  trahunt 


catching  up  that  which  another  has  let 
fall  ;  so  Liv.  viii.  6,  "assensu  populi 
excepta  vox  consulis. " 

19.  ultro  means  doing  it  first,  taking 
the  initiative.  audaoiam  Vro  latebra 
haberent.  Copied  from  Sall.  Cat.  58, 
§  17,  "audacia  pro  muro  habetur." 

74.  1.  apud  aedltuum.  "In  the 
house  of  the  attendant  of  the  temple." 
For  aedituus,  see  i.  43. 

2.  lineo  amiotu  turbae  aacrioola- 
rum  immixtus.  The  lituus  amictus  is 
the  dress  of  the  priest  of  Isis,  and  by  the 
sacricolae  are  meant  those  who  took  part 
in  the  rites  of  that  or  other  deities,  this 
Egyptian  cult  being  especially  affected  at 
Rome  at  this  time.  Suetonius  has  given 
an  account  which,  though  substantially 
the  same,  diffcrs  in  some  details.  He 
says  that  Domitian  spent  the  night  at  the 
attendant*s  house,  and  escaped  the  next 
morning  to  the  house  pf  the  mother  of  a 
fellow-student  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber.  Probably  Tacitus's  account  is  the 
more  correct. 

4.  luxta  Velabrum.  The  Velabrum 
is  a  street  near  the  Aventine,  a  continu- 
ation  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  leading  to 
the  Tiber,  and  passing  near  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Dio  says  tnat  the  young  Sa- 
binus  shared  Domitian's  flight. 

5.  aeditui  oontubernio.  The  slave's 
residence  was  attached  to  the  temple. 
See  i.  43. 

5.    Iovi   Conaervatori.     There  are 


many  of  Domitian*s  coins  extant,  with  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse, ' '  Iovi  Conserva- 
toriS.C.,,,o^"IoviCustodi.,,  Thechapel 
and  altar  were  on  the  Capitol,  between 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and 
Jupiter  Custos. 

6.  oasua  suoe  in  marmore  exprea- 
sam.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  to* 
H/xat  avroQ  iyK€xapayiUyif¥.  In  the 
Argon.  of  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  398)  we 

'  have  "  casusque  tuos  expressa,  Phalere, 
arma  geris  M  =  "  with  the  story  of  thy  mis- 
fortunes  on  them,"  The  accusative  is 
joined  with  the  passive,  because  the  verb 
is  supposed  still  to  retain  its  action, 
though  turned  into  the  passive. 

7.  Iovi  Cuatodi  templum  inffens. 
Situated  on  the  Capitol,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Hundred  Steps.  The  statue 
of  the  god  was  seated,  and  the  effigy  of 
Domitian  was  placed  in  its  lap,  Suet. 
Dom.  5. 

10.  praemia  enavatae  operae.  "The 
rewards  of  the  work  brought  to  a  success- 
ful  termination."  Eiiavatat  is  an  dwa^ 
\ey6/xevovt  and  has  been  on  this  ground 
rejected  by  many  of  the  editors.  Tacitus 
is,  however,  fond  of  these  compounds 
with  ef  as  enitcscere,  eva/escere,  etc. 

13.  pervicere  ut  absisteret.  "  In- 
duced  him  to  desist."  The  same  con- 
struction  occurs  with  pervinco,  Liv.  xlii. 
45»  "pervicerat  Rhodios  ut  societatem 
Romanorum  retinerent." 

15.  in  Oemonlaa,  sc.  scalas,    These 
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75.  Hic  exitus  viri  haud  sane  spernendi.  Quinque  et 
triginta  stipendia  in  re  publica  fecerat,  domi  militiaeque  clarus. 
Innocentiam  iustitiamque  eius  non  argueres ;  sermonis  nimius 
erat :  id  unum  septem  annis  quibus  Moesiam,  duodecim  quibus 
praefecturam  urbis  obtinuit,  calumniatus  est  rumor.  In  fine  5 
vitae  alii  segnem,  multi  moderatum  et  civium  sanguinis  parcum 
credidere.     Quod    inter    omnes   constiterit,   ante    principatum    * 

^Vespasiani  decus  domus  penes  Sabinum  erat.  Caedem  eius 
laetam  fuisse  Muciano  accepimus.  Ferebant  plerique  etiam 
paci  consultum  dirempta  aemulatione  inter  duos,  quorum  alter  10 
se  fratrem  imperatoris,  alter  consortem  imperii  cogitaret.  Sed 
Vitellius  consulis  supplicium  poscenti  populo  restitit,  placatus 
ac  velut  vicem  reddens,  quod  interrogantibus  quis  Capitolium 
incendisset  se  reum  Atticus  obtulerat,  eaque  confessione,  sive 
aptum  tempori  mendacium  fuit,  invidiam  crimenque  agnovisse  15 
et  a  partibus  Vitellii  amolitus  videbatur. 

76.  Isdem  diebus  L.  Vitellius  positis  apud  Feroniam  castris 
excidio  Tarracinae  imminebat,  clausis  illic  gladiatoribus  remigi- 
busque,  qui  non  egredi  moenia  neque  periculum  in  aperto  aude- 


TO 


steps  led  down  from  the  Mamertine 
prison  to  the  Forum.  On  them  the  bodies 
of  criminals  were  cast. 

76.  2.  in  re  publica.  "  In  the  service 
of  the  state."  The  words  are  regarded 
as  suspicious  by  some  editors,  but  on  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

3.  non  arffueree.  "You  could  not 
find  fault  with  ; "  the  potential  use  of  the 
subjective.  So  i.  10,  'palam  laudares;" 
Ag.  22,  "silentium  eius  non  timeres." 
Bermonifl  nimius  erat.  The  genitive 
expresses  that,  in  respect  of  which  he  was 
apt  to  run  to  excess.     v 

4.  septem  annis  quibus  Moesiam, 
duodecdm  quibus  praefeoturam 
urbis  obtinuit.  The  custom  of  prolong- 
ing  the  tenure  of  provincial  governor- 
ships,  originally  inaugurated  by  Tiberius, 
prevailecf  under  subsequent  emperors. 
For  the  fraefettura  urHs,  see  ii.  63,  note 
on  line  6. 

6.  alii  seffnem,  multi  moderatum. 
Tacitus  may  well  have  himself  heard 
these  different  opinions  expressed. 

7.  quod  inter  omnee  oonstiterit. 
We  should  say  in  English,  "  What  would 
be  admitted  by  alL  ,  In  Latin,  they 
looked  back  to  the  contemporary  period, 
when  the  judgment  was  passed.  Nearly 
in  the  same  wav,  we  have  ii.  2,  "  haud 
fuerit  longum  imtia  religionis  disserere." 


9.  aooepimus.  Tacitus  is  probmbly 
here  recording  contemporary  gossip. 

11.  eed  is  resumptive  aftcr  the  digres- 
sion,  almost  like  3'oui»  in  Greek. 

13.  vioem  reddens.  "  Repaying  one 
good  turn  by  another."  What  the  good 
turn  was,  he  goes  on  to  explain. 

14.  sive— fult.  The  omission  of  the 
first  sive,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
second  alternative  of  the  finite  vcrb,  are 
both  distinctive  of  Tacitus's  style.  invi- 
diam  crimenque.  "The  odium  and 
the  charge  which  incurred  it : "  almost  an 
hendiadys.  agnovlsse  is  best  taken 
simply  "  to  have  recognised. " 

76.  1.  apud  Feroniam.  A  temple 
of  Feronia,  round  which  a  town  had 
grown  up.  Feronia  was  the  goddess  of 
Personal  Freedom,  to  whom  slaves,  who 
had  obtained  their  freedom,  made  a  gift. 
Feronia,  we  learn  from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  24, 
was  situated  only  three  miles  from  Tarra- 
cina,  Mora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia, 
lympha;  milia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus 
atque  subimus  impositum  saxis  late  can- 
dentibus  Anxur."  For  the  way  in  which 
the  Flavians  had  occupied  Tarracina, 
see  above  c  57. 

3.  in  aperto.  "  In  the  open  field  or 
country."  So  used  by  Livy,  xxiii.  46, 
"egredi  portis  et  castra  ante  urbem  in 
aperto  communire." 
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bant.     Praeerat,  ut  supra  memoravimus,  Iulianus  gladiatoribus, 

5  Apollinaris  remigibus,  lascivia  socordiaque  gladiatorum  magis 
quam  ducum  similes.  Non  vigilias  agere,  non  intuta  moenium 
firmare :  noctu  dieque  fluxi  et  amoena  litorum  personantes,  in 
ministerium  luxus  dispersis  militibus,  de  bello  tantum  inter 
convivia   loquebantur.     Paucos   ante   dies   discesserat  Apinius 

10  Tiro,  donisque  ac  pecuniis  acerbe  per  municipia  conquirendis 
plus  invidiae  quam  virium  partibus  addebat. 

77.  Interim  ad  L.  Vitellium  servus  Verginii  Capitonis  per- 
fugit,  pollicitusque,  si  praesidium  acciperet,  vacuam  arcem 
traditurum,  multa  nocte  cohortes  expeditas  summis  montium 
iugis  super  caput  hostium  sistit  Inde  miles  ad  caedem  rhagis 
5  quam  ad  pugnam  decurrit  Sternunt  inermos  aut  arma  capi- 
entes,  et  quosdam  somno  excitos,  cum  tenebris,  pavore,  sonitu 
tubarum,  clamore  hostili  turbarentur.  Pauci  gladiatorum  resis- 
tentes  neque  inulti  cecidere.  Ceteri  ad  naves  ruebant,  ubi 
cuncta  pari  formidine  inplicabantur,   permixtis    paganis,   quos 

10  nullo  discrimine  Vitelliani  trucidabant  Sex  Liburnicae  inter 
primum  tumultum  evasere,  in  quis  praefectus  classis  Apollinaris  ; 
reliquae  in  litore  captae,  aut  nimio  ruentium  onere  pressas 
mare  hausit  Iulianus  ad  L.  Vitellium  perductus  et  verberibus 
foedatus  in  ore  eius  iugulatur.     Fuere  qui  uxorem  L.  Vitellii 

15  Triariam  incesserent,  tamquam  gladio  militari  cincta  inter  luctum 
cladesque  expugnatae  Tarracinae  superbe  saeveque  egisset 
Ipse  lauream  gestae  prospere  rei  ad  fratrem  misit,  percunctatus 
statim  regredi  se  an  perdomandae  Campaniae  insistere  iuberet. 


7.  fluxi  et  amoena  Utorum  per- 
sonantes.  Fluxi  is  "reeling;"  /*r- 
sotuintes  is  active,  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  vi. 
171,  "forte  cava  duin  personat  aequora 
concha." 

9.  Aplnius  Tiro.  He  was  an  ex- 
praetor  and  self-appointed  leader  of  the 
Flavian  forces,  iii.  57. 

77.  1.  Vergrinii  Capltonis.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him  ;  he  was,  perhaps, 
a  native  of  Tarracina.  For  the  slave's 
death,  see  below,  iv.  3. 

2.  praesidium.  "  An  escort,  a  small 
force;"  so  iv.  56,  "pollicitus  si  praesi- 
dium  daretur  iturum  in  Batavos." 

12.  reliquae — captae,  aut — preasas 
mare  hausit.  Tacitus  is  fond  of  using 
the  same  noun  as  the  nominative  to  one 
verb    and    the    accusative    to    another. 


ruentlum  is  for  irruentium,  and  refers 
back  to  ruebant  above. 

14.  foedatus.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  be 
scourged ;  hence  the  use  of  the  word. 
in  ore  eius.  "Before  his  eyes ;"  so 
Sen.  de  Benef.  vii.  19  adjtti.,  "si  in  ore 
parentum  filios  iugulat,"  and  above,  c.  36, 
11  non  in  ore  volgiagere." 

15.  TriarlamT^For  her  licence  and 
cruelty,  see  chaps S63  and  64.    tamquam 

fives  the  substance  of  the  charge,  so  ii. 
3,   "ei,obiecit  tanquam  rupta  custodia 
ducem  se  victis  partilms  ostenderet." 

17.  lauream  (restae  prospere  rei. 
For  this  use  of  laurel  branches  to  accom- 
pany  despatches  announcing  victory,  see 
Plin.  N.  II.  xv.  30,  40,  "  laurus  Romanis 
praecipue  laetitiae  victoriarumque  nuntia 
additur  litteris  et  militum  lanceis  pilisque, 
fasces  imperatorum  decorat." 
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Quod  salutare  non  modo  partibus  Vespasiani  sed  rei  publicae 
fuit  Nam  si  recens  victoria  miles  et  super  insitam  pervicaciam  20 
secundis  ferox  Romam  contendisset,  haud  parva  mole  certatum 
nec  sine  exitio  urbis  foret  Quippe  L.  Vitellio  quamvis  infami 
inerat  industria  ;  nec  virtutibus,  ut  boni,  sed  quomodo  pessimus 
quisque,  vitiis  valebat. 

78.  Dum  haec  in  partibus  Vitellii  geruntur,  digressus 
Narnia  Vespasiani  exercitus  festos  Saturni  dies  Ocriculi  per 
otium  agitabat  Causa  tam  pravae  morae,  ut  Mucianum  op- 
perirentur.  Nec  defuere  qui  Antonium  suspicionibus  arguerent 
tamquam  dolo  cunctantem  post  secretas  Vitellii  epistulas,  5 
quibus  consulatum  et  nubilem  filiam  et  dotales  opes  pretium 
proditionis  oflerebat  Alii  ficta  haec  et  in  gratiam  Muciani 
composita.  Quidam  omnium  id  ducum  consilium  fuisse,  osten- 
tare  potius  urbi  bellum  quam  >inferre,  quando  validissimae 
cohortes  a  Vitellio  descivissent,  e£abscisis  omnibus  praesidiis  10 
cessurus  imperio  videbatur.  Sed  cuncta  festinatione,  deinde 
ignavia  Sabini  corrupta,  qui  sumptis  temere  armis  munitissimam 
Capitolii  arcem  et  ne  magnis  quidem  exercitibus  expugnabilem 
adversus  tres  cohortes  tueri  nequivisset     Haud  facile  quis  uni 


20.  recens  victoria.  "Fresh  from 
victory."  Recens  a  victoria  is  the  more 
classical  phrase.  The  omission  of  the 
preposition  is  poetical,  as  in  Verg.  Aen. 
ix.  455,  "recens  caede  locus;"  Tac.  Ann. 
i.  41,  "  recens  dolore  et  ira." 

21.  haud  parva  mole  certatum 
— foret.  "This  would  have  been  a 
conflict  of  no  small  dimensions." 

22.  quamvls  Infaml.  He  had  in- 
curred  bad  odour  by  acting  as  an  in- 
former,  see  c.  58. 

23.  quo  modo  peseimus  quisque. 
Tacitus  here,  and  elsewhere,  e.g.  Ann. 
iv.  36,  uses  ouo  tnodo,  where  Cicero  and 
classical  authors  would  have  used  qtum- 
cuimodum. 

7a  2.  feetos  8aturni  diee.  The 
Saturnalia  lasted  for  six  days,  from 
December  the  I7th  after  the  Julian 
reform  of  the  Calendar ;  before,  they  used 
to  begin  on  the  I9th.  They  were  ob- 
served  at  Rome  as  an  universal  holiday ; 
Sen.  Ep.  18,  1,  3,  "  December  est 
mensis  quo  maxime  civitas  desudat.  Ius 
luxuriae  publicae  datum  est. . . .  Hoc  multo 
fortius  est,  ebrio  ac  vomitante  populo, 
siccum  ac  sobrium  esse."  Ocriculum 
was  a  town  of  Umbria,  south-wcst  of 


Narnia,  situated  at  a  point  where  the  Nar 
falls  into  the  Tiber. 

3.  oausa— lit.  We  should  say  in  Eng- 
lish  "the  cause  of  their  delay  was  their 
waiting  for  .  .  ."  Cicero  uses  ne  after 
causa,  of  a  negative  cause. 

4.  neo  defuere  —  alU  —  quidam. 
Notice  the  care  taken  to  vary  the  ex- 
pression.  Tacitus  is  reporting  the  com- 
mon  talk  of  the  time. 

5.  tamquam  dolo  cunctantem. 
This  use  of  tamquam  with  the  present 
participle  is  comparatively  rare.-  Tacitus 
often  uses  it  with  the  future  partidple, 
and  with  the  past  participle  of  the  de- 
ponent  verb.  Most  frecjuently  of  all,  with 
the  pluperfect  subjuncUve,  of  grounds  of 
suspicion  from  events  which  nad  taken 
place. 

11.  videbatur.  Observe  the  insertion 
here  of  the  imperfect  indicative  beween 
two  pluperfect  subiunctives,  descivisseni 
and  nequivisset.  This  is  partlv  to  be 
accounted  for  by  Tacitus's  love  01  variety, 
partly  because  it  perhaps  expresses 
Tacitus's  own  view. 

14.  adversus  tree  oohortee.  Two 
cohorts  of  praetorians  had  been  left 
behind  as  a  garrison  for  the  city,  when 
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15  adsignaverit  culpam,  quae  omnium  fuit.  Nam  et  Mucianus 
ambiguis  epistulis  victores  morabatur,  et  Antonius  praepostero 
obsequio,  vel  dum  regerit  invidiam,  crimen  meruit ;  ceterique 
duces  dum  peractum  bellum  putant,  finem  eius  insignivere. 
Ne  Petilius  quidem  Cerialis,  cum  mille  equitibus  praemissus  ut 

20  transversis  itineribus  per  agrum  Sabinum  Salaria  via  urbem 
introiret,  satis  maturaverat,  donec  obsessi  Capitolii  fama  cunctos 
simul  exciret. 

79.  Antonius  per  Flaminiam  ad  Saxa  Rubra  multo  iam 
noctis  semm  auxilium  venit.  Illic  interfectum  Sabinum,  con- 
flagrasse  Capitolium,  tremere  urbem,  maesta  omnia  accepit ; 
plebem  quoque  et  servitia  pro  Vitellio  armari  nuntiabatur.  Et 
5  Petilio  Ceriali  equestre  praelium  adversum  fuerat  Namque 
incautum  et  tamquam  ad  victos  ruentem  Vitelliani,  interiectus 
equiti  pedes,  excepere.  Pugnatum  haud  procul  urbe,  inter 
aedificia  hortosque  et  anfractus  viarum  ;  quae  gnara  Vitellianis, 
inconperta    hostibus    metum    fecerant      Neque    omnis    eques 

10  concors,  adiunctis  quibusdam  qui  nuper  apud  Narniam  dediti 
fortunam  partium  speculabantur.  Capitur  praefectus  alae 
Tullius  Flavianus ;  ceteri  foeda  fuga  consternantur,  non  ultra 
Fidenas  secutis  victoribus. 


Vitellius  had  led  forth  the  bulk  of  hU 
forces  to  Mevania,  c.  55.  When  Vitellius, 
however,  returned  to  Kome,  he  seems  to 
have  brought  back  with  him  another 
cohort  as  his  bodyguard.  This  left  a 
total  of  thirteen  at  Narnia,  but  of  these 
thirteen,  six  were  despatched  with  Lucius 
Vitcllius  into  Campania,  and  the  neich- 
bouring  seven  gave  themselves  up  at  Nar- 
nia.  The  Capitol  may  once  have  been  im- 
pregnable ;  it  was  hardly  so  at  this  time. 

15.  adslffnaverit.  In  Latin,  speaking 
of  an  event  which  had  already  happened, 
the  perfect  subjunctive,  or  potential,  is 
used,where  in  English  wehave  the  present. 

16.  praepostero  obaequlo.  **  111- 
timed  obedience."  vel  dum  regerit 
lnvldlam,  crlmen  meruit.  "Even 
while  shifting  the  odium  from  his  own 
shoulders,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  chargc." 
Dum  rcgerit  is  equal  to  a  gerund  regerett- 
do.  He  means  that  Antonius,  while  ex- 
cusing  himself,  condemned  himself  in 
obeying  orders  which  were  preposterous. 

20.  8alaria  via.  It  led  from  the 
Colline  gatc  north-east  into  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  running  farther  east  than  the 
Via  Flaminia.     Orelli  thinks  that  it  was 


probablynamed  from  the  salt  mines,in  the 
Sabine  country  to  which  it  led.  This  is 
not,  howevcr,  the  ordinary  view ;  PUny, 
N.H.  xxxi.  7,  says  that  it  gets  its  name, 
because  by  it  the  Sabines  imported  their 
salt  from  the  sea,  and  the  same  is  stated 
also  by  Festus.  Petilius  was  probably 
chosen  for  thfc  purpose,  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  c.  59. 

79.  1.  Saxa  Rubra.  A  little  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Rome.  multo  lam  noctia  for  multa 
nocte ;  Livy  has  ad  multum  diei,  x.  32 ; 
in  multum  diei,  xxvii.  2.  For  the  abla- 
tive,  3f.  Ann.  ii.  21,  "sero  diei." 

8.  anfractufl  viaruin.  "Thewinding 
lanes."  gnara,  generally  active,  is  here 
passive ;  in  the  Annah%  the  passive  use  b 
trequent. 

12.  foedanifiraoonsternantur.  Fuga 
is  a  modal  ablative,  and  its  use  is  made 
more  easy  by  the  adjective  attached ;  pro- 
bably  had  fuga  been  used  alone,  Tacitus 
woufd  have  adopted  the  more  usual  and 
natural  form  of  expression  in  fugam  con- 
sUrnantur. 

1 3.  Fldenae  lay  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
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80.  Eo  successu  studia  populi  aucta;  volgus  urbanum 
arma  cepit  Paucis  scuta  militaria  ;  plures  raptis  quod  cuique 
obvium  telis  signum  pugnae  exposcunt  Agit  grates  Vitellius, 
et  ad  tuendam  urbem  prorumpere  iubet  Mox  vocato  senatu 
deliguntur  legati  ad  exercitus,  ut  praetexto  rei  publicae  con-  5 
cordiam  pacemque  suaderent  Varia  legatorum  sors  fuit 
Qui  Petilio  Ceriali  occurrerant,  extremum  discrimen  adiere, 
aspernante  milite  condiciones  pacis.  Volneratur  praetor 
Arulenus  Rusticus.  Auxit  invidiam,  super  violatum  legati 
praetorisque  nomen,  propria  dignatio  viri.  Palantur  comites,  10 
occiditur  proximus  lictor,  dimovere  turbam  ausus :  et  ni  dato  a 
duce  praesidio  defensi  forent,  sacrum  etiam  in  exteras  gentes 
legatorum  Ius  ante  ipsa  patriae  moenia  civilis  rabies  usque  in 
exitium  temerasset  Aequioribus  animis  accepti  sunt  qui  ad 
Antonium  venerant,  non  quia  modestior  miles,  sed  duci  plus  15 
auctoritatis. 

81.  Miscuerat  se  legatis  Musonius  Rufus  equestris  ordinis, 
studium  philosophiae  et  placita  Stoicorum  aemulatus ;  coepta- 


about  four  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Salaria.  In  early  days  it  had  been  a 
great  battle-ground  between  Rome  and 
the  Etruscans,  Liv.  i.  27,  iv.  17,  22, 33,  34. 

80.  1.  volffus  urbanum,  i.e.  pro- 
bably  the  poorer  sort  of  citizens,  subsisting 
on  the  public  dole,  not  included  in  the 
tribes.  The  part  of  the  population  in- 
cluded  in  the  tribes  had  been  already 
enrolled  and  armed,  c.  58. 

2.  raptis  quod  culque  obvium  telia 
Perhaps  copied  from  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  J07, 
"quod  cuique  repertum  rimanti,  telum 
ira  facit." 

5.  ad  exercitufl,  i.e.  to  the  two 
armies,  the  one  advancing  by  the  Fla- 
minian,  the  other  by  the  Salanan  Way. 

8.  praetor  Arulenus  Rusticus. 
L.  Junius  Arulenus  Rusticus.  He  had 
been  tribune  of  the  pUbs  in  66  A.D.,  at 
which  time  though  still  young,  he  had, 
as  Tacitus  relates  (Ann.  xvi.  26)  offered 
that  he  would  veto  the  senatus  con* 
sultum  against  Thrasea.  From  this  he 
was  deterred  by  Thrasea  himself.  In  Ag. 
2,  Tacitus  states  that  he  was  put  to  deatn 
bv  Domitian  for  singing  Thrasea's  praises. 
This  was  in  the  year  94  A.D. ;  see  Sue- 
tonius  (Dom.  10),  who  adds  that  Domitian 
made  his  book  a  pretext  for  banishing 
all  philosophers  from  Italy.  Pliny  (Epp. 
i.  5)  states  that  one  M.  Regufus  had 
fomented  Domitian'shostiIity  against  Aru- 
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lenus,  had  exulted  in  his  death,  going  to 
the  length  of  redting  and  pubhshing  a 
book,  in  which  he  rails  at  Rusticus  and 
calls  him  a  Stoic  ape,  and  adds  that  he 
was  marked  by  a  Vitellian  scar,  alludine  to 
the  event  here  recorded.  For  Pliny's  high 
opinion  of  Rusticus,  see  Epp.  i.  14 ;  v.  1. 

11.  proxlmus  lictor,  ts.  the  one  who 
walked  immediately  in  front  of  him,  who 
ranked  above  the  others  and  was  the 
more  special  attendant  of  the  magistrate. 
A  praetor  had  six  lictores. 

12.  BaorumetlaminezteraBgentefl. 
In  is  altered  by  some  editors  on  the 
authority  of  the  inferior  MSS.  into  in/er. 
But  it  has  the  authority  of  Cic  2  Verr.  iv. 
c.  II,  "ordinisauctoritati,  quaenisigravis 
erit  apud  socios,  in  exteras  nationes  ubi 
erit  imperii  nomen  et  dignitas?"  Many 
recent  editors  read,  however,  et  for  in. 
Cf.  also  ii.  26,  "in  volgus  adverso  ru- 
more  fuit ; "  and  Ann.  vi.  22,  "  tristia  in 
bonos."  uBQue  in  exltlum.  "Even 
to  the  point  of  killing  him." 

81.  1.  Musoniufl  Rurufl,  O.  Twice 
mentioned  in  the  Annals,  xiv.  59,  xv.  71. 
He  was  a  native  of  Volsinii  in  Etruria,  a 
famous  philosopher  and  teacher  of  Epic- 
tetus.  HehadbeenbanishedbyNero,who 
was  jealous  of  his  fame  as  a  philosopher. 
After  Nero's  death,  he  returned  to  Rome. 
We  hear  of  him  again,  iv.  10  and  40. 

2.  Btudlum  pbiloeophiae  et  pladta 
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batque  permixtus  manipulis,  bona  pacis  ac  belli  discrimina 
disserens,  armatos  monere.  Id  plerisque  ludibrio,  pluribus 
S  taedio  ;  nec  deerant  qui  propellerent  proculcarentque,  ni  admo- 
nitu  modestissimi  cuiusque,  et  aliis  minitantibus,  omisisset 
intempestivam  sapientiam.  Obviae  fuere  et  virgines  Vestales 
cum  epistulis  Vitellii  ad  Antonium  scriptis.  Eximi  supremo 
certamini    unum   diem    postulabat :    si    moram    interiecissent, 

10  facilius  omnia  conventura.  Virgines  cum  honore  dimissae ; 
Vitellio  rescriptum  Sabini  caede  et  incendio  Capitolii  dirempta 
belli  commercia. 

82.  Tentavit  tamen  Antonius  vocatas  ad  contionem  legiones 
mitigare,  ut  castris  iuxta  pontem  Mulvium  positis  postera  die 
urbem  ingrederentur.  Ratio  cunctandi,  ne  asperatus  praelio 
miles  non  populo,  non  senatui,  ne  templis  quidem  ac  delubris 
S  deorum  consuleret  Sed  omnem  prolationem  ut  inimicam 
victoriae  suspectabant.  Simul  fulgentia  per  colles  vexilla, 
quamquam  inbellis  populus  sequeretur,  speciem  hostilis  exer- 
citus  fecerant  Tripertito  agmine  pars,  ut  adstiterat,  Flaminia 
via,  pars    iuxta    ripam    Tiberis    incessit ;  tertium    agmen    per 

10  Salariam  Collinae  portae  propinquabat  Plebs  invectis  equiti- 
bus  fusa ;   miles  Vitellianus  trinis  et  ipse  praesidiis    occurrit 


Stolcorum  aemulatua.  Philosophia  is 
not  often  used  by  Tacitus,  who  prefers 
sapientia,  e.g.  Ann.  xv.  71,  "Musonius 
studia  iuvenum  praeceptis  sapientiae  fove- 
bat."  Placita  are  the  maxims,  dogmas. 
Aemulor  is  to  zealously  embrace,  and  is 
generally  used  with  a  personal  object ; 
placita  aemulari  sounas  odd,  sectam 
aemulari  natural.  See  Ann.  vi.  22, 
<(sapientissimos  veterum  quique  sectam 
eorum  aemulantur." 

3.  bona  —  diaoximlna  dlsserens. 
Disserere  is  not  by  Cicero  thus  used  with 
an  accusative  of  the  object  discussed  ;  we 
have  only  such  phrases  9&pauca  disserere, 
In  Ann.  i.  4,  we  have,  "pauci  bona 
pacis  incassum  disserere  ;"  see  also  ii.  27. 

5.  propeUerent  proculcarentque. 
In  English,  we  should  say  "  who  would 
have  pushed  him  down  and  trampled 
him  under  foot ; "  but  in  Latin,  after  nec 
deerant%  the  imperfect  is  used,  as  the 
action  never  actually  came  into  effect. 

8.  cum  epistulls.  On  this  use  of  the 
plural,  when  there  is  only  one  letter,  see 
1. 70.     For  the  Vestals,  cf.  Suet.  Vit  16. 

8.  ezimi  supremo  oertamini  unum 
dlem  postulabat.    "  Demanded  that  a 


single  day's  interval  should  be  aliowed 
betore  the  final  contest."  The  phrase  is 
copied  from  the  legal  phrase  dicendo  diem 
eximere,  Dial.  19,  used  of  talking  at  such 
length  as  to  defer  the  issue  tillthe  next  day. 

11.  diremptabeUi  oommerda.  As 
in  Verg.  Aen.  x.  532,  "belli  commercia 
Turnus  sustulit  ista  prior  iam  tum 
Pailante  perempto. "  The  usual  courtesies 
of  war  had  been  made  impossible. 

82.  2.  iuztapontemMulvium.  For 
the  Pons  Mulvius,  now  Ponte  Molle, 
built  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  when 
censor,  see  ii.  89,  note  on  line  1. 

5.  oonsuleret.  "Should  spare."  So 
Ann.  iii.  46,  "  fugientibus  consulite." 

7.  inbellls  populus.  The  tribes 
and  city  populace  whom  Vitellius  had 
armed,  chaps.  58  and  79. 

8.  tripertito  agmine.  The  centre 
advanced  along  the  Flaminian  road,  the 
right  wing  turned  to  the  right  and 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  left 
came  from  further  east  along  the  Via 
Salaria.  CoUinae  portae.  Tacitus  often 
uses  the  dative  after  propinauare,  e.g.  ii. 
58 ;  Ann.  i.  63. 

1 1.  trinis  et  ipae  praeaidlis  ooourrit. 
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Praelia  ante  urbem  multa  et  varia,  sed  Flavianis  consilio  ducum 
praestantibus  saepius  prospera.     Ii  tantum  conflictati  sunt  qui 
in  partem  sinistram  urbis  ad  Sallustianos  hortos,  per  angusta  et 
lubrica   viarum    flexerant       Superstantes    maceriis    hortorum  15 
Vitelliani  ad  serum  usque  diem  saxis  pilisque  subeuntes  arce- 
bant,  donec  ab  equitibus,  qui  porta  Collina  inruperant,  circum- 
venirentur.     Concurrere   et   in    campo    Martio   infestae  acies.  . 
Pro  Flavianis  fortuna  et  parta  totiens  victoria :  Vitelliani  d£s- 
peratione  sola  ruebant ;    et  quamquam  pulsi,  rursus   in   urbe  20 
congregabantur. 

83.  Aderat  pugnantibus  spectator  populus,  utque  in 
ludicro  certamine,  hos,  rursus  illos  clamore  et  plausu  fovebat 
Quotiens  pars  altera  inclinasset,  abditos  in  tabernis  aut  si  quam 
in  domum  perfugerant,  erui  iugularique  expostulantes  parte 
maiore  praedae  potiebantur :  nam  milite  ad  sanguinem  et  5 
caedes  obverso  spolia  in  volgus  cedebant.  Saeva  ac  deformis 
urbe  tota  facies.  Alibi  praelia  et  volnera,  alibi  balineae  popi- 
naeque ;  simul  cruor  et  strues  corporum,  iuxta  scorta  et  scortis 
similes ;  quantum  in  luxurioso  otio  libidinum,  quidquid  in 
acerbissima  captivitate  scelerum,  prorsus  ut  eandem  civitatem  10 
et  furere  crederes  et  lascivire.  Conflixerant  ante  armati  exer- 
citus  in  urbe,  bis  Lucio  Sulla,  semel  Cinna  victoribus ;  nec 
tunc    minus   crudelitatis :    nunc    inhumana    securitas,   et    ne 


The  distributive  trinis  is  used  because 
there  was  one  division  of  the  Vitellians 
to  meet  each  division  of  the  Flavians. 

12.  oonailio  duouxn  praeetantlbua. 
"  Having  the  advantage  in  the  tactics  of 
their  officers."  All  through  the  war,  it 
is  noticeable  how  wretchedly  the  Vitel- 
Han  party  was  led. 

14.  in  partem  sinistram  urbis  ad 
Sallustianoe  hortoe,  ue.  to  the  left  or 
east  of  the  city  as  you  advance  from  the 
north.  The  gardens,  which  lay  on  the 
hill  of  which  the  westernmost  spur  is 
now  the  Pincian  Hill,  had  belonged 
originally  to  the  historian  Sallust  and 
his  adopted  son  Sallustius  Crispus,  but 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
emperors,  Ann.  xiii.  47.  They  lay  close 
to  the  Via  Salaria. 

17.  ab  equitibus.  Under  the  leader- 
ship  of  Petilius  Cerialis ;  Dio,  lxv.  18. 

18.  et  in  oaznpo  Martio.  Thosewho 
advanced  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  those 
who  came  along  the  Tiber  bank,  would 
equally  come  into  the  Campus  Martius. 


This  was  still  regarded  as  outside  the 
aty  proper. 

88.  2.  hoe  rursus  Uloe — fbvebat. 
In  c  22  we  had,  Mhis  rursus  illis  exiti* 
abile."  Fovebat,  "encouraged,"  a  fav- 
ourite  word  with  Tacitus,  i  8,  i.  14,  etc ; 
Ann.  ii.  71. 

3.  quotlena — inolinasset.  Classical 
wnters  more  often  use  the  indicative  than 
subjunctive  in  such  phrases,  but  either  is 
allowable;  for  inc\inasset%  "had  given 
way,"  see  Ann.  i.  64. 

6.  epoliainvolgusoedebant.  "The 
spoils  fell  to  the  mob."  So  Liv.  I  52/ 
*'  quo  ab  Tullo  res  omnis  Albana  in  Ro- 
manum  cesserit  imperium ; "  see  Ann.  vL 
14,  "aurum  ex  hostibus  captum  in  pau- 
corum  praedam  cessisse."    See  i.  11. 

12.  bie  Lucio  Sulla,  aemel  Oinna 
victoribua.  Lucius  Sulla  appeared  in 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  in 
88  B.C,  and  again  in  82  B.c;  Cinna  in 
87  B.C. 

13.  nuno  inhumana  eecuritaa.  <(An 
unnatural  nonchalance,  or  callousness." 
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minimo  quidem  temporis  voluptates  intermissae.     Velut  festis 
15  diebus  id  quoque  gaudium  accederet,  exsultabant,  fruebantur, 
nulla  partium  cura,  malis  publicis  laeti. 

84.  Plurimum  molis  in  obpugnatione  castrorum  fuit,  quae 
acerrimus  quisque  ut  novissimam  spem  retinebant  Eo  inten- 
tius  victores,  praecipuo  veterum  cohortium  studio,  cuncta 
validissimarum  urbium  excidiis  reperta  simul  admovent,  testu- 
5  dinem  tormenta  aggeres  facesque,  quidquid  tot  praeliis  laboris 
ac  periculi  hausissent,  opere  illo  consummari  clamitantes. 
Urbem  senatui  ac  populo  Romano,  templa  dis  reddita:  pro- 
prium  esse  militis  decus  in  castris.  Illam  patriam,  illos  penates. 
Ni  statim  recipiantur,  noctem  in  armis  agendam.  Contra 
10  Vitelliani,    quamquam    numero    fatoque    dispares,    inquietare 


Both  words   are   used    in  their  literal 
meaning. 

14.  velut  festls  diebua.  Velut  is  for 
velut  si  ;  festis  diebus  the  Saturnalia  were 
not  yet  over. 

15.  id  quoque  gaudium.  That  of 
seeing  the  clash  of  armed  men,  and 
watching  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
two  parties.  The  scene  stamped  itself 
on  the  voung  mind  of  Tacitus,  filling  it 
with  a  horror  which  still  breathes  in  his 
words.    Introd.  pp.  14,  15. 

15.  ezBultabant,  fruebantur.  "They 
were  wild  with  delight  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves."  Exsultare  expresses  the  outward 
transports,  frui  the  inward  joy.  Frui  is 
used  absolutely  again,  iv.  70.  Terence 
uses  it  so,  "datur,  fruare  dum  licet,"  and 
Plin.  Pan.  c  34, "  agnoscebamus  et  frue- 
bamur." 

84.  1.  plurimum  molia.  "The 
greatest  difficulty  was  encountered."  So 
Ann.  i.  45,  "sic  compositis  praesentibus 
haud  minor  moles  supererat ; "  above,  i. 
77,  we  have  "haud  parva  mole  certatum;" 
Liv.  xxv.  iit  "plaustris  transveham 
naves  haud  magna  mole;"  Verg.  Aen. 
i.  33,  "  tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  con- 
dere  gentem. "  The  camp  is,  of  course, 
that  of  the  praetorians,  which  lay  just  to 
the  right  of  the  Colline  gate. 

3.  veterum   oohortium,    i.e.    the 

Eraetorian  cohorts  who  had  been  dis- 
anded  by  Vitellius,  but  had  joined  the 
Flavian  forces  and  were  the  backbone 
of  the  army,  ii.  67,  ii.  82.  The  extreme 
bitterness  which  they  felt  towards  the 
German  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  by  whom 
they  had  been  replaced,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  ferocity  of  the  contest. 

4.  testudinem  tormenta  aggeres 


faoeeque.  Testudo  here  means  a  pent- 
house  by  which  they  protected  the 
battering-ram ;  tormenta  includes  pro- 
bably  both  the  battering-ram  and  engines 
for  slinging  stones,  etc ;  aggeres,  the 
mound  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
engines,  and  to  enable  the  besiegers  to 
mount  the  wall ;  forfaces  Ritter  proposes 
falces^  hooks  used  to  tear  down  the 
battlements,  contending  that  torches  were 
only  used  when  the  besiegers  intended  to 
destroy  the  fortress,  which  was  clearly 
not  the  case  here.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind  the  authority  of  M.  outweighs  any 
such  considerations. 

7.  urbem  eenatul,  etc  These  words 
well  illustrate  the  professional  feeling 
which  had  by  this  time  taken  possession 
of  the  soldiery  generally,  and  the  prae- 
torians  especially.  They  had  lost  all  their 
citizen  character,  and  had  become  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune,  knowing  no  other 
home  than  the  camp. 

10.  inquietare — morari — foedare, 
suprema  viotis  solacla  amplecteban- 
tur.  The  infinitives  may  be  taken  in  one 
of  two  ways,  either  as  historical  infinitives, 
in  which  case  they  are  summed  up  by  the 
words  suprema  amplectebantur ;  or  more 
probably  as  epexegeticaior  explanatory  of 
suprema  solacia.  Orelli,  for  the  sentiment, 
compares  Juv.  Sat.  xiil  178,  "corpore 
trunco  invidiosa  dabit  minimus  sofada 
sanguis.  At  vindicta  bonum  vita  iucundius 
ipsa. "  domoe  araeque  oruore  fbedare 
can  hardly  refer  to  the  camp,  but  to  those 
who  broke  out  of  it  and  either  killed 
themselves,  or  in  their  desperate  resistance 
were  killed  by  their  opponents,  in  the 
houses  of  the  private  citizens,  or  by  the 
altars  of  the  gods. 
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victoriam,  morari  pacem,  domos  arasque  cruore  foedare  suprema 
victis  solacia  amplectebantur.  Multi  semianimes  super  turres 
et  propugnacula  moenium  exspiravere.  Convolsis  portis  re- 
liquus  globus  obtulit  se  victoribus  ;  et  cecidere  omnes  contrariis 
volneribus,  versi  in  hostem :  ea  cura  etiam  morientibus  decori  15 
exitus  fuit 

Vitellius  capta  urbe  per  aversam  Palatii  partem  Aventi- 
num  in   domum   uxoris  sellula  defertur,  ut  si    diem  latebra 
vitavisset,  Tarracinam  ad  cohortes  fratremque  perfugeret     Dein 
mobilitate    ingenii,  et   quae   natura   pavoris   est,  cum   omnia  20 
metuehti  praesentia  maxime  displicerent,  in  Palatium  regreditur 
vastum    desertumque,  dilapsis  etiam  infimis    servitiorum   aut 
occursum  eius  declinantibus.     Terret  solitudo  et  tacentes  loci ; 
tentat  clausa,  inhorrescit  vacuis ;  fessusque  misero  errore,  et 
pudenda  latebra   semet   occultans,    ab    Iulio    Placido  tribuno  25 
cohortis   protrahitur.     Vinctae  pone  tergum   manus ;    laniata 
veste,  foedum    spectaculum,   ducebatur,   multis    increpantibus, 
nullo  inlacrimante :  deformitas  exitus  misericordiam  abstulerat 
Obvius  e  Germanicis  militibus  Vitellium  infesto  ictu  per  iram 
vel  quo  maturius  ludibrio  eximeret,  an  tribunum  adpetierit,  in  3° 
incerto  fuit :  aurem  tribuni  amputavit  ac  statim  confossus  est 


14.  oontrarils  volneribus.  "Wounds 
in  front,*'  properly  said  of  the  wounds 
which  two  combatants  inflict  on  one 
another.  Dio  (Ixv.  19)  says  that  50,000 
men  perished  altogether  in  these  dreadful 
days. 

17.  per aversaxn  Palatii  partem,  i.e. 
the  Domus  Tiberiana,  the  part  of  the 
palace  which  lay  towards  the  Aventine 
and  Tiber.  It  was  by  this  way  that  he 
had,  shortly  before,  dismissed  Martialis. 
Aventinum.  Heraeus  brackets  this 
word,  thinking  that  it  has  been  inserted 
from  c  70,  but  it  is  found  in  all  the  MSS. 
Suetonius  says  that  it  was  to  his  father's, 
not  his  wife  s,  house  that  he  went,  and 
that  he  was  accompanied  only  by  his 
cook  ahd  his  baker. 

1 8.  si  dlem  latebra  vitaviaset.  Diern^ 
"the  daylight,"  and  the  dangers  it 
would  entaU.  Notice  the  ditterence 
between  the  English  and  Latin  idiom; 
we  should  say  "  lf  he  could  avoid,"  th6 
more  logical  Latin  "if  he  had  avoided," 
since  the  one  would  only  follow  aiter 
the  other  had  taken  place. 

20.  cumomniametuentL  Translate 
"  and  since  (such  is  the  nature  of  panic) 


while  he  feared  all  things,  it  was  the 
present  evils  which  misliked  him  most" 

22.  inflmiseervitlorum.  Yot  infimis 
servorum.  Cicero  generally  uses  strvi- 
tiumt  strviiia  only  as  collective  terms, 
a  band  of  slaves,  bands  of  slaves;  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  as  equivalent  to  servus  and 
scrvu 

23.  terret  soUtudo  et  taoentee  loct 
The  editors  quote  Verg.  Aen.  iL  755,  • 
"  horror  ubique  animos,  stmul  ipsa  silentia 
terrent. "  tentat  olansa.  To  see  if  there 
were  any  of  his  friends  hidden  there. 

25.  pudendaiatebra.  Suetonius  ( Vit. 
16)  says  it  was  the  doorkeepert  lodge,  of 
which  he  barricaded  the  door ;  Dio  (lxv. 
20)  that  it  was  a  kennel  where  the  dogs 
were  fed. 

27.  duoebatur.  He  was  led  to  execu- 
tion  by  a  rope  thrown  over  his  neck,  as 
Suetonius,  vit  17,  tells  us.  Ducert  is 
the  regular  word  "  to  lead  off  for  execu- 
tion." 

29.  per  Iram  vel  quo— an— In  in- 
oerto  fuit.  These  express  the  different 
explanations  of  the  man's  conduct.  The 
vtl  shows  that  fer  iram  vel  quo  are  the 
two  parts  of  the  first  alternative.    Dio 
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85.  Vitellium  infestis  mucronibus  coactum  modo  erigere  os 
et  offerre  contumeliis,  nunc  cadentes  statuas  suas,  plerumque 
Rostra  aut  Galbae  occisi  locum  contueri,  postremo  ad  Gemonias, 
ubi  corpus  Flavii  Sabini  iacuerat,  propulere.     Una  vox  non 

S  degeneris  animi  excepta,  cum  tribuno  insultanti  se  tamen  impe- 
ratorem  eius  fuisse  respondit  Ac  deinde  ingestis  volneribus 
concidit  Et  volgus  eadem  pravitate  insectabatur  interfectum, 
qua  foverat  viventem. 

86.  Patria  illi  Luceria.  Septimum  et  quinquagesimum 
aetatis  annum  explebat  Consulatum,  sacerdotia,  nomen 
locumque  inter  primores  nulla  sua  industria,  sed  cuncta  patris 
claritudine  adeptus.     Principatum  ei  detulere  qui  ipsum  non 

S  noverant.  Studia  exercitus  raro  cuiquam  bonis  artibus  quaesita 
perinde  adfuere  quam  huic  per  ignaviam.  Inerat  tamen  sim- 
plicitas  ac  liberalitas ;  quae,  ni  adsit  modus,  in  exitium  vertun- 
tur.  Amicitias  dum  magnitudine  munerum,  non  constantia 
morum    contineri    putat,    meruit    magis   quam    habuit       Rei 


(lxv.  21),  who  speaks  of  the  soldier  as 
KeXrtff  rif,  relates  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
man  struck  at  him  in  pity,  saying  that  he 
would  do  for  him  all  that  he  was  now 
able  to  do. 

85.  3.  Boetra  aut  Oalbae  ocdsl 
looum.  These  were  at  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Comitium. 
Vitellius  had  addressed  the  people  from 
them  a  few  days  before,  chaps.  68  and 
70.  The  Lacus  Curtii,  where  Galba  fell, 
1. 41,  was  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Rostra. 

3.  ad  Oemonias.  For  the  Scalae 
Gemoniae,  see  c.  74;  it  was  here  that  he 
was  slain. 

7.  oonoidit.  His  bodv  was  dragged 
along  by  a  hook,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  Suet  Vit.  17.  Cf.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  73. 
For  Ibverat,  see  c.  83. 

88. 1.  patria  illiLuoeria.  Suetonius, 
Vit.  i,  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars,  a  garrison  was  sent  out  to 
Luceria  (the  MS.  reads  Nuceria,  but  this 
is  a  slip),  and  that  some  of  the  family 
of  Viteltius  thus  settled  there.  Long 
afterwards  their  descendants  returned  to 
the  city  and  regained  their  rank  in  the 
senate.  It  is  noticeable  how  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  period  came  from 
the  municifia  o(  Italy,  rather  than  from 
Rome  itself.  Lucena  was  in  Apulia, 
west  of  Arpi.     It  b  now  Lucera. 

1.  eeptimum  et  qutaquageaimum 
annnm  explebat.    Dio  (Uv.  22)  makes 


him  two  years  younger.  He  died  on 
December  21  or  22,  69  A.D.  He  had 
reigned  a  year  all  but  ten  or  eleven  days. 

3.  patrla  olaritudine.  His  father 
L.  vitelliuswas  consul  with  Paulus  Fabius 
in  34  A.D.,  governor  of  Syria  in  35  A.D., 
Ann.  vi.  28 ;  he  obtained  a  second  and 
third  consulship  under  Claudius  in  43 
A.D.,  and  47  A.D.,  and  was  Claudius's 
colleague  in  the  censorship  from  47  A.D. 
to  51  A.D.,  Ann.  xi.  3.  Aulus  Vitellius 
himself  was  consul  in  45  A.D.,  Ann.  xi.  23. 

4.  qui  ipeum  non  noverant.  He 
had  only  just  become  governor  of  Lower 
Germany,  and  had  not  made  the  acquain- 
tance  of  the  army  of  Upper  Germany. 

6.  eimplicitaa.  "Openness,  frank- 
ness." 

7.  quae,  ni  adait  modus,  vertuntur. 
The  present  indicativefollows  thesubjunc- 
tive,  because  the  sentiment  is  proverbial ; 
it  occurs  in  Ptin.  Epp.  i.  8,  "seoui  gloria, 
non  adpeti  debet,  nec,  si  casu  aliquo  non 
sequatur,  idcirco  quod  gloriam  meruit 
minus  pulchrum  est." 

9.  oontineri  putat.  "  He  thinks  are 
cemented."  Contituri  is  a  correction  of 
contintre  of  M.  oonatantia  means 
"  steadfastness  of  character."  Lipsius 
proposed  convcnicntia. 

9.  meruit  magis  quam  habuit. 
11  He  bought  rather  than  retained." 
Clearly  there  is  some  kind  of  sneer 
intended,  so  that  the  word  cannot'  be 
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publicae  haud  dubie  intererat  Vitellium  vinci :    sed  imputare  10 
perfidiam  non  possunt  qui  Vitellium  Vespasiano  prodidere,  cum 
a  Galba  descivissent 

Praecipiti  in  occasum  die,  ob  pavorem  magistratuum  sena- 
torumque,  qui  dilapsi  ex  urbe  aut  per  domos  clientium  semet 
occultabant,  vocari  senatus  non  potuit  Domitianum,  postquam  15 
nihil  hostile  metuebatur,  ad  duces  partium  progressum  et 
Caesarem  consalutatum  miles  frequens,  utque  erat  in  armis,  in 
paternos  penates  deduxit 


taken  literally,  and  meruit  can  only  mean 
"  he  bought  them  by  the  prodigality  of 

10.  imputare  perfidiam.  "Claim 
merit  for  their  perfidy."  Though  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  state  that 
Vitellius  should  be  conquered,  those  who 
helped  by  their  perfidy  to  bring  about 
his  overthrow  cannot  claim  merit  tor  what 
they  had  done,  since  they  were  largely 
responsible  for  putting  him  on  the  throne, 
by  revolting  from  GaTba. 

13.  praeolpiti  in  oocasum  dle.  "As 
day  drew  on  to  its  close ; "  a  poetical 
expression,  but  Livy  has,  iv.  9»  "prae- 


cipiti  iam  die,"  and  x.  42,  "  praeceps  in 
occasum  sol. 

16.  ad  duoes  partium.  To  Antonius 
Primus,  Arrius  Varus,  and  Cerialis. 
postquam  metuebatur.  Pastquam 
with  the  imperfect  indicative  has  a 
causalsense. 

17.  Oaeearem  consalutatum.  This 
was  the  regular  title  ^iven  to  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  reigning  emperor. 

18.  deduzit  was  the  regular  word 
used  of  escorting  a  successraT  candidate 
or  victorious  general  to  his  own  house. 
The  citizens  used  to  escort  their  generals, 
now  the  soldiers  their  emperor. 
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CHAPTERS  i-ii 

APPAIRS  IN  ROMR,  JANUARY-JULY,  70  A.D.—  IMP.  VBSPASIANUS  II, 
TITUS  CARSAR  AUGUSTI  PILIUS  COSS. 

1.  Disturbed  state  of  the  dty  after  the  death  of  Vitellius.  2.  Antonius  assumes  the 
chief  command ;  Ludus  Vitellius  and  his  forces  surrender.  3.  Ludlius  Bassus 
is  sent  to  pacify  Campania;  the  Senate  votes  the  usual  distinctions  of  the 
Prindpate  to  Vespasian.  4.  Honours  are  decreed  to  Mudanus  and  the  rest. 
5.  Helvidius  Priscus  alone  speaks  his  mind;  his  character  and  history.  6. 
Quarrel  between  him  and  Marcellus  Eprius.  7.  Summary  of  Helvidius's 
speech ;  8.  and  of  the  answer  of  Eprius.  9.  Renewed  conflict  over  questions 
of  finance.  10.  Musonius  Rufus  next  attacks  Publius  Celer.  11.  Mucianus 
when  he  enters  the  dty  distances  all  his  rivals ;  he  has  Calpurnius  Galerianus 
put  to  death. 

CHAPTERS  12-37 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OP  THR  RRVOLT  OP  CIVILIS 

12.  The  Batavi ;  their  country  and  history.  13.  Earlier  history  of  Julius  Civilis; 
he  pretends  to  take  up  arms  for  Vespasian.  14.  He  indtes  his  fellow-country- 
men  to  resist  the  levy.  15.  The  Canninefates  are  invited  to  join  the  revolt ;  the 
Roman  forts  are  stormed  by  them  and  the  troops  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  island.  16.  There  they  are  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Batavi  and  Canninefates ;  the  army  is  nearly  annihilated  and  the  fleet  captured. 
17.  The  Germans  ofler  assistance  to  the  Batavians,  and  Civilis  attempts  to  win 
over  the  Gauls.  18.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  sends  two  legions  under  Munius 
Lupercus  against  the  enemy,  but  they  are  deserted  by  their  auxiliaries  and  forced 
to  retreat  on  Vetera.  19.  The  Batavian  cohorts  now  on  their  way  back  into  Italy 
determine  to  join  thdr  fellow-countrymen ;  fatal  irresolution  of  Hordeonius. 
20.  They  force  their  way  past  the  Roman  legion  stationed  at  Bonn.  21.  Joined 
by  them,  Civilis  next  attempts  to  win  over  the  forces  at  Vetera ;  his  overtures  are 
indignantly  repelled.  22.  Vetera  is  placed  in  a  state  of  defence  and  Civilis  ad- 
vances  against  it.  23.  His  attacks  are  repelled  by  the  garrison,  and  the  siege 
is  converted  into  a  blockade.  24.  Murmurs  of  the  troops  against  Hordeonius 
Flaccus.  25.  At  Bonn  the  mutiny  is  renewed  and  with  difficulty  allayed  by 
Vocula,  26.  Vocula  advances  to  Novesium  and  proceeds  to  lay  waste  the 
country  of  the  Cugerni,  leaving  Herennius  Gallus  in  command  of  the  camp  at 
Gelduba.  27.  In  his  absence  the  mutinous  spirit  revives.  28.  Civilis  sends 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  tribes  friendly  to  Rome  and  continues  to  press 
the  siege  of  Vetera.    29.  He  tries  a  night  attack  but  it  is  foiled ;  30.  as  also  is 
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an  assault  by  day.  31.  After  the  battle  of  Cremona  the  Gauls  mostly  dedare 
for  Vespasian,  but  the  soldiers  still  adhere  to  Vitellius.  32.  The  Romans  send 
Montanus  as  an  emissary  to  Civilis,  who  succeeds  in  corrupting  him.  33. 
Civilis  attacks  Vocula  at  Gelduba,  and  would  have  routed  his  forces  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  some  Basque  troops.  34.  After  some  delay  Vocula  advances 
and  succeeds  in  relieving  Vetera.  35.  Civilis  cuts  oflf  a  train  of  provisions  ad- 
vandng  from  Gelduba ;  Vocula  quits  Vetera  and  retires  southward.  36.  At 
Novesium  the  legions  mutiny  and  kill  Hordeonius  Flaccus.  37.  Dissensions 
arise  and  the  legions  of  the  upper  province  rejoin  Vocula  at  Mogontiacum. 

CHAPTERS  38-53 

APFAIRS  IN   ROMB  AND  THB  PROVINCBS 

38.  The  dty  is  agitated  by  fears  for  the  corn-supply  from  Africa.  39.  Votes  in  the 
Senate ;  Mudanus  undermines  the  influence  of  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius 
Varus.  40.  Domitian  presides  in  the  Senate ;  business  transacted.  41.  Scene  in 
the  Senate.  42.  Defence  of  Aquilius  Regulus  by  his  brother  Vipstanus  Messalla ; 
speech  of  Curtius  Montanus  against  Aquilius.  43.  Helvidius  attacks  Mon- 
tanus.  44.  Mucianus  orders  two  of  the  delatorts  to  return  to  exile.  45.  Trial 
of  the  people  of  Sienna  for  contumely  to  a  senator.  46.  The  soldiers  of 
Vitdlius  damour  to  be  readmitted  to  the  praetorian  guard ;  prompt  measures 
of  Mudanus  to  suppress  the  mutiny.  47.  A  loan  raised ;  Flavius  Sabinus 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  48.  History  of  the  province  of  Africa.  49. 
Attempt  of  Valerius  Festus  the  procurator  to  entrap  L.  Piso  the  proconsul. 
50.  Unable  to.  tempt  him  Festus  has  him  murdered  and  takes  measures  to 
secure  the  army.  51.  News  of  his  successes  reaches  Vespasian  together  with 
unfevourable  rumours  about  Domitian.  52.  Titus  intercedes  for  his  brother, 
is  sent  to  finish  the  war  in  Judaea ;  Vespasian  forwards  corn-supplies  to  Rome. 
53.  Ceremony  of  restoring  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  June  21,  70  A.D. 

CHAPTERS  54-79. 

SBQUBL  OP  THB  RBVOLT  OP  CIVILIS,  JULY-NOVEMBER,  70 — C   LICINIUS 
MUCIANUS  II,  P.  VALBRIUS  ASIATICUS  COSS. 

54.  Effect  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius  on  the  war  in  GauL  55.  Classicus, 
Tutor  and  Sabinus  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Gallic  movement  56. 
They  tamper  with  the  army  of  Germany ;  Vocula  descends  towards  Vetera.  57. 
The  Gallic  auxiliaries  under  Classicus  and  Tutor  openly  mutiny,  and  corrupt 
Vocula's  troops.  58.  Speech  of  Vocula  to  his  men.  59.  They  kill  him,  throw 
Herennius  Gallus  and  Numisius  Lupus  into  chains,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  60.  The  garrison  of  Vetera  at  last  sur- 
renders  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  set  on  and  murdered  by  the 
Germans.  61.  Conduct  of  Civilis ;  Munius  Lupercus  despatched  a  prisoner  to 
Veleda  and  killed  on  the  way.  62,  The  i6th  and  the  ist  legions  are  ordered  to 
leave  their  quarters  and  repair  to  Treves ;  the  ala  Picentina  breaks  away  on  the 
march.  63.  Debate  as  to  the  fate  of  Cologne.  64.  Ultimatum  of  the  Tencteri. 
65.  The  Agrippinenses  succeed  in  padfying  them.  66.  Civilis  wins  over  several 
tribes  in  Northern  GauL  67.  Julius  Sabinus  is  defeated  by  the  SequanL  68. 
Mucianus  takes  measures  to  strengthen  himself  in  Rome ;  he  and  Domitian  start 
with  large  reinforcements  for  the  seat  of  war.  69.  A  majority  in  the  Gallic  diet  vote 
for  peace  with  Rome.    70.  The  Treveri  and  Lingones  continue  the  war  alone ; 
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on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Romao  forces  the  mutinous  Roman  soldiers  return 

to  their  allegiance  and  Valentinus  and  Tutor  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  Treves. 

71.  Cerialis  advancing  rapidly  from  Mogontiacum  routs  the  Treveran  levy  at 

■    Rigodulum  and  captures  Valentinus.     72.  Cerialis  the  next  day  occupies  Treves 

I    and  the  revolted  legions  are  readmitted  to  their  allegiance.     73,  74.  Cerialis  ad- 

;    dresses  the  Treveri  and  Lingones.     75.  Civilis  and  Classicus  vainly  attempt  to 

intrigue  with  Cerialis;  they  advance  against  him.     76.  Divergence  of  view 

among  the  Gallic  leaders ;  they  resolve  on  an  immediate  attack  on  Cerialis.    77. 

'    Danger  of  Cerialis.     78.  He  succeeds  in  beating  off  the  enemy.     79.  The  re- 

volted  leaders  gain  some  temporary  successes. 

CHAPTERS  80-86 

APFAIRS   IN   ROME  AND  AT  ALBXANDRIA 

80.  Mucianus  puts  to  death  Vitellius's  son ;  he  quarrels  with  Antonius  who  joins 
Vespasian  in  Egypt.  81.  Vespasian  performs  miraculous  cures.  82.  He  sees 
an  auspicious  vision  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  83,  84.  Various  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  god  and  his  cult.  85.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  victory  at 
Treves  Mudanus  dissuades  Domitian  from  advancing  farther  into  Gaul.  86. 
Domitian  retires  for  a  time  into  private  life  and  gives  himself  up  to  literary 
.    pursuits. 


December  i.  Interfecto  Vitellio  bellum   magis   desierat    quam    pax 

a.u.c.  822,  coeperat     Armati  per  urbem  victores  inplacabili  odio  victos 

consectabantur.     Plenae  caedibus  viae,  cruenta  fora  templaque, 

passim  trucidatis,  ut  quemque  fors  obtulerat.     Ac  mox  auges- 

5  cente  licentia  scrutari  ac  protrahere  abditos  ;  si  quem  procerum 

habitu  et  iuventa  conspexerant,  obtruncare,  nullo  militum  aut 

populi  discrimine.     Quae  saevitia  recentibus  odiis  sanguine  ex- 

plebatur,  dein  verterat  in  avaritiam.     Nihil  usquam  secretum 

aut  clausum  sinebant,  Vitellianos  occultari  simulantes.    Initium 

10  id  perfringendarum  domuum,  vel  si  resisteretur,  causa  caedis ; 

nec  deerat  egentissimus  quisque  e  plebe  et  pessimi  servitiorum 


1.  2.  armati  per  urbem.  It  was  not 
usual  to  wear  arms  in  the  city ;  hence  the 
emphatic  position  of  these  words. 

4.  pasaim  trucidatis.  "  Men  being 
slam  promiscuously,  as  chance  had  pres- 
ented  each ;"  this  represents  the  first 
step,  the  next  was  to  search  private 
houses,  the  third  to  kill  all  who  were 
tall  and  young. 

5.  prooerum  habltu  et  luventa. 
"  Tall  in  person  and  youne."  luventa  is 
a  descriptive  ablative  rather  than  gov- 
erned  by  procerum.  It  was  presumed 
that  such  belonged  to  Vitellius's  army ; 
for  the  Germans  were  mainly  tall,  and 
the  recruits  came  from  the  flower  of  the 


youth.  See  c  14,  "et  est  plerisque 
procera  pueritia;"  v.  14,  "  Germanos 
proceritas  corporum  attollit."  militum 
aut  populi.  Populus  here  means  the 
civilians,  contrasted  with  the  soldiers. 

7.  quae  aaevitla  reoentibus  odila 
— verterat.  Recentibu*  odiis  is  an  ab- 
lative  absolute,  "while  the  feelings  of 
hatred  were  fresh ;"  the-pluperfect  verterat 
expresses  the  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness  of  the  change. 

11.  nec — deerat  prodere.  "Were 
ever  ready  to  betray."  For  nec  deerat, 
see  i.  36,  etc.  ultro.  "  Unasked;"  it  has 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  notion  of  taking 
the  initiative. 
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prodere  ultro  dites  dominos:  alii  ab  amicis  monstrabantur. 
Ubique  lamenta,  conclamationes  et  fortunae  captae  urbis,  adeo 
ut  Othoniani  Vitellianique  militis  invidiosa  antea  petulantia 
desideraretur.  Duces  partium  accendendo  civili  bello  acres,  15 
temperandae  victoriae  inpares :  quippe  in  turbas  et  discordias 
pessimo  cuique  plurima  vis ;  pax  et  quies  bonis  artibus 
indigent 

2.  Nomen  sedemque  Caesaris  Domitianus  acceperat,  non- 
dum  ad  curas  intentus,  sed  stupris  et  adulteriis  filium  principis 
agebat  Praefectura  praetorii  penes  Arrium  Varum,  summa 
potentiae  in  Primo  Antonio.  Is  pecuniam  familiamque  e  princi- 
pis  domo  quasi  Cremonensem  praedam  rapere.  Ceteri  modestia  5 
vel  ignobilitate  ut  in  bello  obscuri,  ita  praemiorum  expertes. 
Civitas  pavida  et  servitio  parata  occupari  redeuntem  Tarracina 
L.  Vitellium  cum  cohortibus  exstinguique  reliqua  belli  postu- 
labat  Praemissi  Ariciam  equites ;  agmen  legionum  intra 
Bovillas  stetit  Nec  cunctatus  est  Vitellius  seque  et  cohortes  10 
arbitrio  victoris  permittere,  et  miles  infelicia  arma  haud  minus 
ira  quam  metu  abiecit  Longus  deditorum  ordo,  septus 
armatis,  per  urbem  incessit,  nemo  supplici  voltu,  sed  tristes  et 


13.  lamenta  oonolamatlonee  et 
fortunae  oaptae  urbia.  Ritter  seems 
wrong  in  regarding  condamatuma  as 
refernng  to  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  as 
in  Ann.  iii.  2  it  denotes  the  cries  of  their 
victims.  Ruperti  understands  it  of  the 
cries  raised  over  the  dead.  Orelli  retains 
the  reading  of  M.tfortunatt  "thevary- 
ing  fortnnes;"  quoting  Cic  pro  Rosc. 
Am.  c.  20,  "ut  postea  neminem  alium 
nisi  fortunas  vestras  accusare  possitis." 
Most  other  editors  alter  it  vaXo/ortuna. 

16.  temperandae  victorlae.  "To 
check  the  abuses  of  victory,  to  use  their 
victory  mildly."  Cic.  pro  Marcell.  c.  3, 
"  animum  vincere,  iracundiam  cohibere, 
victoriam  temperare."    Also  ii.  47. 

2.  1.  sedemque  Oaesaris,  i.t.  the 
palace  on  the  Palatine.  He  was  brought 
there  from  his  father's  house,  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  escorted,  iii.  86. 

1.  nondum  ad  ouras  intentus  — 
fllium  prinolpis  agebat.  "  Not  inter- 
esting  himself  in  public  affairs,  he  played 
the  part  of  emperor'*  son."  Cf.  Ann. 
iv.  09,  "quanto  intentus  olim  publicas 
ad  curas."  Tacitus  says  the  same  in  Ag. 
7,  "  ex  paterna  fortuna  tantum  licentiam 
usurpante."     Suetonius,  Dom,  I»  gives 


nearly  the  same  account,  "  ceterum 
omnem  vim  dominationis  tam  licenter 
exercuit,  ut  iam  tum  aualis  futurus  esset, 
ostenderet ;"  and  iii.  66. 

3.  praefeotura  praetorU.  Vespasian 
restored  the  old  praetorians,  but  reauced 
the  number  of  cohorts  again  to  nine. 
For  Arrius  Varus,  see  ui.  6,  16,  and 
61.    We  hear  of  him  again  later. 

7.  oooupari  redeuntem  Tarraclna 
— oum  oohortibus.  "  Should  be  inter- 
cepted  on  his  way  back  from  Tarracina," 
which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  wresting 
from  the  Flavians,  see  iii.  76,  77.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  six  cohorts.  For 
occupari^  see  i.  6,  "occupari  nutantem 
fortunam  placuit." 

&  exstinffuique  reUqua  bellL 
Tacitus,  Ltvy,  and  Velleius  use  this 
phrase ;  Cicero  uses  rtliquia^  btUi,  which 
Livy  also  often  has. 

9.  Arloiam.  Aricia  was  sixteen  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  Way ;  Hor- 
acefs  first  stage  on  his  journey.to  Brundi- 
sium.  BoviBae  was  ten  miles.  intra. 
"Thissideot,• 

10.  seque  et  oonortes  =  lavrbv  rt 
koX  rdt  ffinlpas.  So  L  51,  "seque  et 
Gallias." 
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truces  et  adversum  plausus  ac  lasciviam  insultantis  volgi  in- 
15  mobiles»  Paucos  erumpere  ausos  circumiecti  oppressere ;  ceteri 
in  custodiam  conditi,  nihil  quisquam  locutus  indignum,  et 
quamquam  inter  adversa,  salva  virtutis  fama.  Dein  Lucius 
Vitellius  interficitur,  par  vitiis  fratris,  in  principatu  eius  vigi- 
lantior,  nec  perinde  prosperis  socius  quam  adversis  abstractus. 

3.  Isdem  diebus  Lucilius  Bassus  cum  expedito  equite  ad 
componendam  Campaniam  mittitur,  discordibus  municipiorum 
animis  magis  inter  semet  quam  contumacia  adversus  prindpem. 
Viso  milite  quies ;  et  minoribus  coloniis  inpunitas.  Capuae 
5  legio  tertia  hiemandi  causa  locatur,  et  domus  illustres  adflictae, 
cum  contra  Tarracinenses  nulla  ope  iuvarentur.  Tanto  procli- 
vius  est  iniuriae  quam  beneficio  vicem  exsolvere,  quia  gratia 
oneri,  ultio  in  quaestu  habetur.  Solatio  fuit  servus  Verginii 
Capitonis,  quem  proditorem  Tarracinensium  diximus,  patibulo 
10  adfixus  in  isdem  anulis  quos  acceptos  a  Vitellio  gestabat  At 
Romae  senatus  cuncta  principibus  solita  Vespasiano  decernit, 


15.  oppro— ero.  This  reading  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  ecutors, 
instead  otpressere  of  M. 

19.  adversls  abetraotoa.  "Borne 
down  by  his  adveriities ; "  with  abstractus 
we  have  to  supplv  in  ptrniciem.  See 
Ann.  iv.  13,  "  clantudine  infausti  generis 
et  paternis  adversis  foret  abstractus." 

8.  1.  Ludliua  BftaguB.  Hehadbeen 
admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  but  had 
ioined  Caecina  in  deserting  Vitellius,  and 
nad  accordingly  been  admitted  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Flavians,  iL  100 ; 
iii.  12. 

2.  dlaoordlbus  munioiplorum  ani- 
mia.  See  iii.  57,  "  municipalem  aemu- 
lationem  bellis  civilibus  miscebantn 
Discordibus  is  joined  by  a  kind  of  seugma 
with  contumacia,  as  well  as  with  inter 
stmcty  the  word  having  the  double  sense 
of  "  at  variance  "  and  "  mutinous." 

4,  Oapuae  legio  tertla  looatur.  This 
legion  had  come  out  of  Moesia,where  it  led 
the  way  in  declaring  for  Vespasian,  ii.  85  ; 
it  had  since  taken  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bedriacum  and  sack  of  Cremona,  iii.  21, 
27.  To  give  it  winter  quarters  at  Capua 
was  at  once  a  punishment  to  the  dty 
(which  was  loyal  to  Vitellius,  iii.  57), 
and  a  reward  to  the  legion. 

5.  adfllotae.     "  Were  mulcted." 

o.  Tarraoinenaea.  Who  had  been 
taken  and  plundered  for  having  declared 
for  Vespasian,  iii.  76. 


7.  vloem  ezsolvere.  "  To  repay  in 
fuU."    So  iiL  75,  "vicem  reddens." 

9.  dlTlmnw,  lii  71. 

10.  ln  iadem  anulia.  Tacitus  had 
not  before  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
made  a  knight  by  Vitellius,  but,  from  the 
present  passage,Uiat  appears  to  have  been 
the  case.  §0  Icelus  (i.  13),  Galba's 
freedman,  had  been  knighted.  He  was 
crucified  wearing  his  gold  ring  to  add  to 
the  indignity. 

11.  cuncta  principibufl  eollta.  So, 
L  47,  at  the  time  of  Otho's  accession, 
"accurrunt  patres;  decernitur  Othoni 
tribunicia  potestas,  et  nomen  Augjusti,  et 
omnes  principum  honores  ; "  and  li.  55  of 
Vitellius,  "  in  senatu  cuncta  longis  alio- 
rum  principatibus  composita  statim  de- 
cernuntur. '  Besides  the  things  mentioned 
above  would  be  the  impertum  and  the 
censorial  powers.  There  is  still  extant 
on  a  brazen  tablet  at  Rome  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  senatus  consultum,  conferr- 
mg  on  Vespasian  all  the  powers  of  making 
treaties,  of  summoning,  preparing  busi- 
ness  for,  and  remitting  questions  to,  the 
senate,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius  Caesar. 
Other  enactments  provide  that  at  any 
meeting  of  the  senate,  called  by  the  em- 
peror  or  presided  over  by  him,  all  business 
is  to  be  considered  legal  business;  the 
emperor  is  to  have  the  right  of  commen- 
datio  to  magistracies ;  he  may  extend  the 
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laetus  et  spei  certus,  quippe  sumpta  per  Gallias  Hispaniasque 
civilia  arma,  motis  ad  bellum  Germanis,  mox  Illyrico,  postquam 
Aegyptum  Iudaeam  Syriamque  et  omnis  provincias  exercitus- 
que  lustraverant,  velut  expiato  terrarum  orbe  cepisse  finem  15 
videbantur.  Addidere  alacritatem  Vespasiani  litterae  tamquam 
manente  bello  scriptae.  Ea  prima  specie  forma :  ceterum  ut 
princeps  loquebatur,  civilia  de  se  et  rei  publicae  egregia.  Nec 
senatus  obsequium  deerat :  ipsi  consulatus  cum  Tito  filio, 
praetura  Domitiano  et  consulare  imperium  decernuntur. 

4.  Miserat  et  Mucianus  epistulas  ad  senatum,  quae  materiam 
sermonibus  praebuere.  Si  privatus  esset,  cur  publice  loqueretur  ? 
Potuisse  eadem  paucos  post  dies  loco  sententiae  dici.  Ipsa 
quoque  insectatio  in  Vitellium  sera  et  sine  libertate.  Id  vero 
erga  rem  publicam  superbum,  erga  principem  contumeliosum, 
quod  in  manu  sua  fuisse  imperium  donatumque  Vespasiano 
iactabat.     Ceterum  invidia  in  occulto,  adulatio  in  aperto  erant. 
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limits  of  the  pomerium ;  he  may  legally  do 
whatever  he  shall  consider  advantageous 
to  the  state,  or  conducive  to  the  majesty 
of  divine  afiairs.  He  is  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  laws  by  which  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Claudius  were  bounu,  but  to  have  all 
their  legal  powers.  Lastly,  all  his  acts 
done  before  the  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  are  legalised.  See  Bruns's  Fontts 
luris  Romani  Antiqui,  p.  128. 

12.  et  spel  certus.  "And  having 
their  hopes  well  founded."  How  this 
was  so,  he  goes  on  to  explain  by  qulppe. 
sumpta  per  Gallias  Hispaniasque 
clvilia  arma.  Vindex  and  Verginius 
had  risen  in  Gaul,  Galba  in  Spain, 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany  had  followed 
Vitellius,  Antonius  Primus  had  brought 
IUyricum  into  the  field,  Egypt,  Judea, 
Syria  had  flocked  to  the  standards  of 
Mucianus  and  Vespasian.  There  was  no 
part  of  the  world  from  which  it  seemed 
possible  for  a  pretender  to  arise. 

16.  tamquam  manente  bello.  "On 
the  supposition  that  the  war  was  still 
going  on."  He  had  heard  probably  of 
the  victory  of  Bedriacum  and  Valens's 
death,  certainly  not  of  Vitellius's  over- 
throw. 

17.  ea  prima  specde  fbrma.  "  That 
was  the  impression  of  them  at  the  first 
glance,"  i.e.  that  they  were  moderate. 
ceterum.  "  But  in  reality."  This  use, 
frequent  in  the  Annals  {e.g.  Ann.  i.  6, 
14,  44,  etc),  occurs  only  here  in  the  His- 
tories.    civilla  de  se.  "Modestly  about 


himself,"  "  as  a  citizen  might."  Cf.  Ann. 
L  8,  "legata  non  ultra  civilem  modum." 

18.  neo  senatus  obsequlum  deerat. 
"  Nor  was  the  senate  wanting  in  servi- 
lity."  Others  have  wrongly  explained 
it,  "  nor  did  he  fail  to  speak  flatteringly 
of  the  senate." 

20.  praetura  Domitiano  et  oon- 
Bulare  Imperium.  The  praetura  is  the 
praetura  urbana>  but  the  office  was  purely 
nonorary,  as  he  discharged  none  of  its 
functions  ;  see  Suet.  Dom.  I.  The  con- 
sulare  imperium  was  conferred  on  him  in 
the  absence  of  the  two  consuls,  his  father 
and  brother.  On  a  coin  of  this  time,  the 
obverse  has  the  inscription  :  "Imp.  Caes. 
Vespasianus  Aug."  with  a  laurel-crowned 
head ;  the  reverse,  "T.  Caes.  Aug.  F.  Cos. 
D.Caesar  Aug.  F.  Pr(aetor)."  This  reverse 
has  the  two  heads  of  Titus  and  Domitian. 

4.  2.  cur  publlce  loqueretur?  "Why 
did  he  speak  in  a  public  capacity?"  It 
was  not  usual  for  any  one  except  the  em- 
peror  to  address  the  senate  by  letter  on 
public  aflfairs  generally,  see  ii.  55.  Cicero 
and  Livy  have  the  phrase  publice  scribere. 

3.  loco  sententlae.  •' When  his 
turn  came  to  speak,"  from  his  place  in 
the  senate.  A  sort  of  technical  phrase ; 
see  Ann.  iii.  33,  "erat  quippe  adhuc 
frequens  senatoribus  si  quid  e  republica 
crederent  loco  sententiae  promere." 

4.  et  sine  Ubertate.  "  And  gave  no 
proof  of  freedom  of  speech,"  since  he  had 
now  nothing  to  fear  from  Vitellius. 

7.  invldia— adulatio— erant.    Taci- 
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Multo  cum  honore  verborum  Muciano  triumphalia  de  bello 
civium  data :  sed  in  Sarmatas  expeditio  fingebatur.     Adduntur 

10  Primo  Antonio  consularia,  Cornelio  Fusco  et  Arrio  Varo  prae- 
toria  insignia.  Mox  deos  respexere ;  restitui  Capitolium 
placuit  Eaque  omnia  Valerius  Asiaticus  consul  designatus 
censuit :  ceteri  voltu  manuque,  pauci,  quibus  conspicua  dignitas 
aut    ingenium    adulatione    exercitum,    compositis    orationibus 

15  adsentiebantur.  Ubi  ad  Helvidium  Priscum  praetorem  designa- 
tum  ventum,  prompsit  sententiam  ut  honorificam  in  bonum 
principem,  falsa  aberant,  et  studiis  senatus  attollebatur.  Isque 
praecipuus  illi  dies,  magnae  offensae  initium  et  magnae  gloriae 
fuit. 


tus  often  thus  connects  a  plural  verb 
with  two  contrasted  notions,  brought  into 
relation  to  one  another  by  an  asyndeton. 

8.  triumphalia  de  bello  civium 
data.  The  badges  of  a  triumph  were 
the  triumphal  robe,  the  toga  picta  and 
tunua  patmata,  and  the  tnumphal  car. 
The  full  phrase  was  triumphalia  insignia 
or  omamenta,  Those  to  whom  the 
triumphalia  were  granted  were  entitled 
to  be  called  triumphales,  and  to  ennoble 
their  family  by  statuae  laureatae.  The 
full  honours  of  a  regular  triumph  were, 
after  the  latter  part  of  Augustus  s  reign, 
reserved  for  the  emperor  and  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  wars  being  always 
waged  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor. 
de  beUo  civium  is  ironical,  for  a  triumph 
could  not,  by  Roman  tradition,  begranted 
for  success  in  a  civil  war.  For  the  ex- 
pedition  against  the  Sarmatae  which  fur- 
nished  the  excuse  for  the  triumph,  see  iii. 
46  and  54. 

10.  consularia — praetoria  insiffnia. 
The  dress  of  consul  and  praetor  and  the 
sella  curulis.  The  offices  were  not  con- 
ferred,  only  the  badges  of  them. 

12.  Valerius  Asiaticus  consul  de- 
siffnatus.  He  was  probably  the  son 
of  the  more  celebrated  Valerius  Asiaticus, 
twice  consul,  whose  death  is  recorded, 
Ann.  xi.  1,  etc.  We  first  hear  of  him  as 
governor  of  Belgica  (L  59),  and  he  had 
then  lately  become  Vitellius's  son-in-law. 
He  seems  to  have  been  designated  consul 
at  the  November  elections,  when  Vitel- 
Hus  "consules  in  multos  annos  destina- 
bat,"  iii.  55.  In  the  absence  of  the  consul, 
the  consul  designatus  brought  forward 
motions.  voltu  manuque.  "  By  their 
looks  and  holding  out  their  hands." 
Cf.  Sen.  Ep.  8,  "non  videor  tibi  plus 


prodesse  quam    si  in  senatu  candidato 
vocem  et  manum  commodarem  ?  " 

15.  praetorem  desjgnatnm  Hewas 
already  praetor  designatus  at  the  time  of 
Viteilius's  accession,  ii.  91. 

16.  ut  honoriflcam  ln  bonum  prin- 
olpem,  falsa  aberant.  The  construc- 
tion,  as  it  stands,  is  almost  too  harsh  to 
be  possible.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  at  correction.  Ritter  repunctuates, 
prompsit  sententiam  honorificam  ui  in 
bonum  principem.  Falsa  aberant  et  studiis 
senatus  attollebatur,  Heraeus  and  others 
hold  that  certain  words  have  dropped 
out.  Heraeus  reads,  ut  honorificam  in 
novum  principtm,  ita  fro  republica  de- 
coram.  Adulationumfahaaberant*  Orelli 
thinks  the  reading  of  M.  will  do  as  it 
stands,  explaining  that  while  he  assumed 
that  Vespasian  intended  to  be  a  good  em- 
peror,  he  did  honour  to  him  only  on  that 
supposition,  and  wouid  indulge  in  no 
false  flattery.  The  omission  of  ita  he 
justifies  bv  i.  75,  "  ut  bello  impares,  in 
pace  nihil  amissuri."  Ritter's  reading 
would  mean  that  he  made  his  praises 
conditional  on  Vespasian  turning  out  a 
good  prince  ;  he  was  incapable  of  false- 
hood,  and  was  stimulated  by  the  divided 
feeling  of  the  senate.  This  makes  good 
sense,  but  the  balance  of  the  sentence  is 
rather  against  it.  studiis.  Orelli  ex- 
plains  "  enthusiasm ; "  Ritter,  "  partisan 
feeling."  The  latter  is  the  more  general 
sense,  but  the  former  seems  better  to  suit 
the  context  here. 

18.  magnae  oflensae,  magnae 
STloriae.  His  outspokenness  offended 
Vespasian,  and  ultimately  brought  about 
his  death  early  in  that  emperor's  reign, 
73  A.D.,  Suet.  Vesp.  15;  Dio,  lxvi. 
12. 
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5.  Res  poscere  videtur,  quia  iterum  in  mentionem  incidimus 
viri  saepius  memorandi,  ut  vitam  studiaque  eius,  et  quali  for- 
tuna  sit  usus,  paucis  repetam.  Helvidius  Priscus  e  regione 
Caracina,  e  municipio  Cluviano,  patre,  qui  ordinem  primipili 
duxisset,  ingenium  inlustre  altioribus  studiis  iuvenis  admodum  5 
dedit,  non  ut  plerique,  ut  nomine  magnifico  segne  otium  velaret, 
sed  quo  firmior  adversus  fortuita  rem  publicam  capesseret. 
Doctores  sapientiae  secutus  est  qui  sola  bona  quae  honesta, 
mala  tantum  quae  turpia,  potentiam  nobilitatem  ceteraque  extra 
animum   neque  bonis  neque  malis  adnumerant     Quaestorius  io 


6.  i.  Iterum — viri  saepius  memo- 
randi.  He  had  been  mentioned  before, 
ii.  91  ;  we  have  mention  of  him  in  this 
Book,  besides  in  the  next  chapters, 
chaps.  43  and  53 ;  probably  Tacitus 
detailed  his  banishment  and  death  in  his 
sixth  Book,  now  lost.  In  the  Annals, 
xii.  49  and  xiii.  28,  there  is  an  Helvidius 
Priscus  mentioned  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  sent  on  special  service  into  Armenia, 
as  legatus  legionis,  51  A.D.  ;  in  the  second 
place,  he  appears  as  tribunus  plebis,  56 
a.d.  But  as  the  famous  Helvidius  Priscus 
was  quaestor  uncler  Nero  in  64  A.D.,  and 
praetor  designatus  only  in  the  present 
vear,  it  is  very  unlikefy  that  he  should 
have  been  legatus  fegionis  and  tribune  so 
long  before.  He  became  Thraseafs  son- 
in-law,  Ann.  xvi.  28.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero,  and  lived  at  Apollonia,  but 
returned  to  Rome  after  Nero's  death. 

3.  e  regrione— duxisset.  E  regione 
Italiae  Carecinae  municipio,  Cluviopatre; 
this  is  the  reading  of  M.,  pretty  clearly 
corrupt.  A  £ood  many  of  the  MSS. 
read  Tarraetnae  mincipio.  To  this 
there  are  two  objections.  The  form 
Tarraeinae  mincipio  is  unusual,  and 
the  scribes  were  very  likely  to  correct 
the  little  known  Caraeina  or  Careeina 
into  Tarraeina;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  favour  of  it,  it  is  urged  that  a  tile 
has  been  found  near  Tarracina  with  the 
name  L. . .  LVID  =  Lucius  Helvidius  upon 
it.  Heraeus  suggests  origine  (Itatiae) 
Careeina  e  municipio  Cluviano,  patre  qui, 
etc  Ritter  reaas  Camieo  e  munieipio 
patre,  etc.  Neither  of  these  is  wholhy 
satisfactory.  Heraeus  seems  unnecessarily 
to  alter  e  regione,  and  Ritter's  reading 
gets  altogether  too  far  away  from  the 
text.  I  nave  ventured  to  suggest  e  re- 
gione  Caracina,  e  municipio  Cluviano. 
Ritter  explains  e  regione  Italiae  as  a 
gloss  to  show  where  Caracina  was.    The 


Caracini  are  mentioned  by  Ptolem^r,  the 
geographer,  and  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  17, 
as  a  tribe  inhabiting  northern  Samnium 
under  the  name  Carentini  in  the  4th  re^ion 
of  Italy.  The  district  where  they  lived 
may  have  been  called  Caracina.  Quvia 
was  a  town  in  this  district,  Liv.  ix.  31 ; 
for  the  use  of  the  adjective  to  describe 
the  town,  see  above,  h.  50,  "origo  illi  e 
municipio  Ferentino."  That  we  mav 
look  for  the  name  of  the  town  in  Cluvto 
seems  suggested  by  two  considerations  ( 1  \ 
Tacitus  nowhere  else  gives  the  name  of 
the  father  of  a  man  who  had  raised 
himself ;  (2)  if  the  name  were  given,  the 
relative  clause  would  be  duxerat  rather 
than  duxisset.  The  verb  is  here  subjunc- 
tive,  not  indicative,  because  it  is  practi- 
cally  equivalent  to  a  descriptive  adjective. 

5.  inffenium  lnluetre  altioribua 
studiis — dedit.  Ingenium  inlustre  re- 
fers  to  his  capacity  for  oratory,  in  which 
every  educated  Roman  was  expected  at 
this  time  to  excel ;  altioribus  studiis  are, 
of  course,  those  of  philosophy. 

6.  non  ut  plerique— cjuo.  Tadtus 
here  implies  that  the  reason  why  the 
young  men  of  his  time  took  to  philosophy 
was  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  them- 
selves  from  public  and  active  life. 
nrmior  adversus  fortuita.  "More 
steeled  against  the  buffets  of  fortune." 

8.  doctores  saplentiae  secutus  est, 
i.e.  the  Stoics,  of  whose  teaching  the 
following  words  are  a  description.  By 
cetera  extra  animum,  "other  goocfs 
which  lie  outside  the  mind,"  we  must 
understand  not  only  external  goods 
strictly  so  caJled,  but  also  goods  of  the 
body,  such  as  health,  strength,  personal 
beauty ;  to  all  such  they  gave  the  name 
of  ddid<popa. 

10.  Quaestorius  adhuo.  We  leara 
from  the  Scholiast  on  Juv.  Sat.  v.  36,  that 
he  was  quaestor  of  Achaia  under  Nero. 
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adhuc  a  Paeto  Thrasea  gener  delectus  p  moribus  soceri  i  nihil 
aeque  ac  libertatem  hausit,  civis,  senator,  maritus,  gener,  amicus, 
cunctis  vitae  officiis  aequabilis,  opum  contemptor,  recti  pervicax, 
constans  adversus  metus. 

6.  Erant  quibus  adpetentior  famae  videretur,  quando  etiam 
sapientibus  cupido  gloriae  novissima  exuitur.  Ruina  soceri  in 
exsilium  pulsus,  ut  Galbae  principatu  rediit,  Marcellum  Eprium 
delatorem  Thraseae  accusare  adgreditur.  Ea  ultio,  incertum 
5  maior  an  iustior,  senatum  in  studia  diduxerat :  nam  si  caderet 
Marcellus,  agmen  reorum  sternebatur.  Primo  minax  certamen, 
et  egregiis  utriusque  orationibus  testatum.    Mox  dubia  voluntate 


12.  hausit  "  drank  in  ; "  so  used,  Ag. 
4,  "studium  philosophiae  acrius  ultra 
quam  concessum  Romano  ac  senatorio, 
hausisse;"  and  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  95, 
"ut  .  .  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta 
beatae."  His  passion  for  liberty  is 
alluded  to  in  Juv.  Sat.  v.  36,  "quale 
coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusque  bibebant 
Brutorum  et  Cassi  natahbus."  Dio 
thinks  that  he  pressed  his  opposition  to 
the  imperial  government  too  far.  His 
wife's  name  was  Fannia ;  she  is  praised 
by  Pliny  as  a  woman  worthy  of  her 
father  and  her  husband,  Epp.  7,  19. 

6.  1.  quando  etiam  aapientlbue. 
Tacitus  repeats  the  sentiment,  Ag.  9, 
"fama,  cui  saepe  etiam  boni  indulgent." 
The  thought  is  perhaps  copied  from  a 
saying  of  Plato's  recorded  in  Athenaeus, 
xi.  116:  nXdrup  t<pijo~evt  "EaxaTOP  rby 
rrp  86£ip  xtrCova  lv  t$  Oavar^  ai/ry 
drodvdfitda,  Iv  &aft}«rcus,  iv  iKKOfuSais,  iv 
T&fots ;  or,  as  it  is  given  in  another  form, 
rijr  KtPoHo^la»  Cn  reXevraiov  xirwa  4j 
r"^XV  W^vitey  arorldeadai.  Simplicius 
has  a  simpler  form,  taxaT0*  X*7*rai  tGxv 
raQ&v  x*tu>k  i)  <pi\odo1-la'  6i6ti  ru>v  AWuv 
woXkaKtt  b\'  aMjv  avo&vofUvwv  afrnj  wpoa- 
Arxercu  /jlSXKop  rjj  ^vxv-  Milton  had 
probably  this  passage  in  his  mind  when 
ne  described  ambition  as  "the  last  in- 
firmity  of  noble  minds." 

2.  in  exsillum  pulaua.  The  Scholiast, 
on  Juv.  Sat.  v.  36,  tells  us  he  retired  to 
Apollonia,  and  that  after  Nero's  death, 
being  reinstated  by  Galba,  he  conducted 
himself  as  if  the  state  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  full  liberty. 

3.  principatu.  "  In  the  reign." 
This  ablative,  of  time  during  which,  is 
rare  before  Tacitus,  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  26. 

3.  Maroellum  Bprium  delatorem 
Thraaeae.  £prius's  full  name,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  at  Capua,  was 


Titus  Clodius,  M.  £  Pal  {atina  tribu  prob- 
ably)  Eprius  Marcellus.  He  was  fraetar 
suffectus  in  49  a.d.,  after  Silanus's 
deposition,  for  a  single  dav.  He  had 
been  consul  suffectus  probably  in  61  A.D. 
He  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of 
Thrasea  in  66  a.d.  We  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  he  was  consul 
again  in  74  A.D.,  with  Q.  Petilius 
Cerialis  Cassius  Ruras.  We  have  had 
mention  of  him  already,  ii.  53,  as  one  of 
the  senators  who  accompanied  Otho. 

4.  inoertum  maior  aa  iuatior.  It 
was  no  slight  exploit  to  attack  a  man  of 
Eprius's  influence ;  it  was  an  obvious 
duty  in  the  son-in-law  to  avenge  his 
father-in-law.  For  the  omission  of  utrumy 
see  iii.  25,  Ann.  i.  13,  and  often  else- 
where,  particularly  in  the  Anttals.  di- 
duxerat  in  atudla.  "  Had  divided  the 
senate  into  factions  ; "  cf.  ii.  68,  "  iis  aui 
ad  spectaculum  convenerant  in  studia 
diductis." 

6.  agmen  reorum.  Rei  has  in  Tacitus 
the  sense  of  "the  offenders,"  in  Cicero, 
"the  defendants  "  or  "accused."  It  is 
said  properly  to  mean  those  who  have 
business  (res)  in  court.  aternebatur. 
"  Were  being  ruined,"  i.g.  their  fail  was 
involved  in  his. 

7.  egregile  utriuaque  orationibua 
teatatum.  It  would  seem  from  these 
words  that  the  speeches  were  still  extant. 
Some  editors  place  a  semicolon  after 
testatum,  others  omit  it,  and  make 
certatnen  the  accusative  after  omisit. 
This  perhaps  agrees  best  wilh  Tacitus's 
style.  In  the  Dialogue,  hc  has  given  a 
somewhat  different  account.  He  says 
there,  c.  5,  that  in  spite  of  the  hostility 
of  the  senate,  Eprius  by  sheer  force  of 
eloquence  managed  to  elude  Priscus, 
who  wasfluent  indeed,  but  unpractised  and 
inexperienced   in  conflicts  of  the  kind. 
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Galbae,  multis  senatorum  deprecantibus.  Omisit  Priscus,  variis, 
ut  sunt  hominum  ingenia,  sermonibus  moderationem  laudantium 
aut  constantiam  requirentium.  10 

Ceterum  eo  senatus  die  quo  de  imperio  Vespasiatli  cense- 
bant,  placuerat  mitti  ad  principem  legatos.     Hinc  inter  Hel-  * 
vidium   et   Eprium    acre    iurgium.      Priscus   eligi    nominatim 
a  magistratibus  iuratis,  Marcellus  urnam  postulabat ;  quae  con- 
sulis  designati  sententia  fuerat  15 

7.  Sed  Marcelli  studium  proprius  rubor  excitabat,  ne  aliis 
electis  posthabitus  crederetur.  Paulatimque  per  altercationem 
ad  continuas  et  infestas  orationes  provecti  sunt,  quaerente  Hel- 
vidio  quid  ita  Marcellus  iudicium  magistratuum  pavesceret: 
esse  illi  pecuniam  et  eloquentiam,  quis  multos  anteiret,  ni  5 
memoria  flagitiorum  urgueretur.  Sorte  et  urna  mores  non  dis- 
cerni :  suffragia  et  existimationem  senatus  reperta,  ut  in  cuius- 
que  vitam  famamque  penetrarent  Pertihere  ad  utilitatem  rei 
publicae,  pertinere  ad  Vespasiani  honorem,  occurrere  illi  quos 
innocentissimos  senatus  habeat,  qui  honestis  sermonibus  aures  10 
imperatoris  inbuant    Fuisse  Vespasiano  amicitiam  cum  Thrasea, 


10.  requlrentium  =  cUsideraniium. 
So  also  in  Cicero. 

1 1.  ceterum  eo  senatus  dle  quo.  Ce- 
terum  is  resumptive,  like  the  Greek  8'odr. 
Is  the  dav  the  same  as  that  already 
described  m  c  3,  or  a  diflferent  one? 
Probably  the  same,  the  two  last  chapters 
having  been  parenthetical. 

14.  a  majrlBtratlbus  luratle.  Itwas 
part  of  the  oath  which  the  consuls  took, 
that  they  would  select  those  to  fill 
different  offices,  who  they  thought  it 
most  to  the  interest  of  the  republic 
should  be  elected.  In  Ann.  iv.  21  we 
have  "iudicio  iurati  senatus." 

14.  urnam.  Election  by  lot,  the 
names  being  put  into  an  urn  and  shaken 
out.  The  consul  designate  was  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  see  above,  c.  4. 

7.  1.  proprius  rubor.  "The  sense 
of  personal  indignity. "  Proprius  is  con- 
stantly  used  by  Tacitus  to  express  some 
personal  motive,  iv.  50,  "ob  proprias 
simultates;"  Ann.  ii.  46;  rubor,  "the 
sense  of  shame,"  "blushes,"  the  effect 
for  the  cause,  as  in  G.  13,  "nec  rubor 
inter  comites  aspici."  posthabltus. 
"  To  have  been  passed  over." 

2.  per  altercationem.  AlUrcatio  is 
opposed  in  the  same  way  to  continua 
oratio  by  Livy,  iv.  6,   I,   "cum   res  a 

2  B 


perpetuis  orationibus  in  altercationem 
vertisset."  Cicero  uses  altercatio  in  the 
same  way,  ad  Att  i.  16, 8,  "  Clodium  fregi 
in  senatu  altercatione  huiusmodi." 

4.  pavoeooret.  This,  and  the  cognate 
verb  pavere^  are  constantly  used  by 
Tacitus  transitively,  but  not  by  earlier 
writers. 

7.  Buflraffia  et  ezistimatlonem. 
The  judgment  of  the  senate,  as  expressed 
by  its  votes.  reperta  is  here  equivalent 
to  inventa. 

8.  pertlnere  ad.  "It  is  conducive 
to."  Cic.  pro  Sest.  §  71,  "pertinere 
et  ad  concordiam  civilem  putavit  et  ad 
perficiendi  facultatem  animum  Caesaris 
a  causa  non  abhorrere." 

10.  qul  —  auree  lmperatorla  in- 
buant.  As  in  Horace,  Epp.  i.  2,  69-70, 
"quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit 
odorem  testa  diu." 

11.  Thrasea,  8orano,  Sentio.  P. 
Clodius  Thrasea  Paetus  was  Thrasea*s  full 
name.  He  was  consul  suffectus  in  the 
last  months  of  56  A.  d.,  headed  the  opposi- 
tion  to  Nero's  tyranny,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Nero  in  66  a.  d.  Barea  Soranus 
was  consul  designate  in  J2  A.D.,  Ann. 
xii.  53 ;  he  was  proconsul  of  Asia  in  62 
A.D.,  and  his  conduct  there,  and  friend- 
ship  with  Rubellius  Plautus  were  made 
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Sorano»  Sentio ;  quorum  accusatores  etiamsi  puniri  non  oporteat, 
ostentari  non  debere.  Hoc  senatus  iudicio  velut  admoneri 
principem  quos  probet,  quos  reformidet     Nullum  maius  boni 

15  imperii  instrumentum  quam  bonos  amicos  esse.  Satis  Marcello 
quod  Neronem  in  exitium  tot  innocentium  inpulerit :  frueretur 
praemiis  et  inpunitate,  Vespasianum  melioribus  relinqueret 

8.  Marcellus  non  suam  sententiam  inpugnari,  sed  consulem 
designatum  censuisse  dicebat,  secundum  vetera  exempla,  quae 
sprtem  legationibus  posuissent,  ne  ambitioni  aut  inimicitiis  locus 
foret  Nihil  evenisse  cur  antiquitus  instituta  exolescerent  aut 
5  principis  honor  in  cuiusquam  contumeliam  verteretur ;  sufficere 
omnes  obsequio.  Id  magis  vitandum,  ne  pervicacia  quorundam 
inritaretur  animus  novo  principatu  suspensus  et  voltus  quoque 
ac  sermones  omnium  circumspectans.  Se  meminisse  temporum 
quibus  natus  sit,  quam  civitatis  formam  patres  avique  institue- 

10  rint ;  ulteriora  mirari,  praesentia  sequi ;  bonos  imperatores  voto 
expetere,  qualescunque  tolerare.  Non  magis  sua  oratione 
Thraseam  quam  iudicio  senatus  adflictum :  saevitiam  Neronis 
per  eiusmodi  imagines  inlusisse,  nec  minus  sibi  anxiam  talem 
amicitiam  quam  aliis  exsilium.     Denique  constantia  fortitudine 

15  Catonibus  et  Brutis  aequaretur  Helvidius  :    se  unum  esse  ex 


charges  against  him ;  Ann.  xvi  30-33. 
Of  Sentius  nothing  is  known,  and  Ritter, 
therefore,  suggests  Anteius,  mentioned 
as  one  of  Nero  s  victims  in  Ann.  xvi  14. 

16.  frueretur  praemiis.  EpriusMar- 
cellus  received  5,000,000  sesterces,  about 
,£50,000,  for  conducting  the  prosecution 
of  Thrasea,  see  Ann.  xvi.  33  adfin. 

8.  1.  consulem  desiflfnatum  cen- 
suisse.  The  consul  designate  was  Valer- 
ius  Asiaticus,  and  he  had  given  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  election  by  lot,  c  6. 

2.  seoundum  vetera  exempla.  The 
editors  have  collected  two  such  instances, 
one  from  Cicero,  ad  Att.  L  19 ;  and  one 
from  Dio,  lix.  23.  Suetonius  (Aug.  35) 
says  that  under  Augustus  recourse  was 
often  had  to  lot. 

3.  ambitionl  aut  lnimicitiia.  "  At- 
tempts  to  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
canuidates,  cabals  on  the  part  of  the 
electors,  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  passed  over. " 

5.  Bufflcere  omnes  obsequio.  "  AU 
are  good  enough  to  go  and  do  homagc." 

7.  animus  novo  prinoipatu  sus- 
pensus.  uThe  as  yet  unbiassed  mind 
of  the  emperor  fresh  to  power." 


8.  temporum  qulbus  natus  sit, 
i.t.  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the  form  of 
constitution  which  now  two  generations 
ago  had  been  established  then. 

10.  ulteriora  mirari,  praeaentla 
sequi.  While  he  admires  the  more 
remote  past,  i.e.  the  Republican  times,  he 
falls  in  with  things  as  they  are,  i.e.  the 
rule  of  the  emperors. 

12.  quam  iudicio  senatus.  It  was 
from  the  senate  that  Nero  had  obtained 
the  formal  condemnation  of  Thrasea  and 
the  others.  It  is  this  fact  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  words  per  eiusmodi 
imagines  inlusisse.  Nero's  cruelty  had 
beguiled  them  with  mock  shows  ot  that 
kind,  i.e.t  by  bringing  them  for  trial 
before  the  senate,  and  by  setting  up  in- 
formers  to  justify  with  all  the  forms  of  a 
regular  trial  a  decision  he  had  already 
come  to.  For  imagitus,  see  Ann.  iii.  17, 
"biduum  super  hac  imagine  cognitionis 
absumptum. 

15.  Catonibus  et  Brutis.  Forthisre- 
publican  cult  under  the  Empirc,  see  Tuv. 
Sat.  v.  36,  "  quale  coronati  Thrasea  riel- 
vidiusque  bibebant  Brutorum  et  Crassi 
natalibus."    se  unum  esse.     "  He  was 
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illo  senatu  qui  simul  servierit  Suadere  etiam  Prisco  ne  supra 
principem  scanderet,  ne  Vespasianum  senem  triumphalem, 
iuvenum  liberorum  patrem,  praeceptis  coerceret  Quomodo 
pessimis  imperatoribus  sine  fine  dominationem,  ita  quamvis 
egregiis  modum  libertatis  placere.  Haec  magnis  utrimque  20 
contentionibus  iactata  diversis  studiis  accipiebantur.  Vicit  pars 
quae  sortiri  legatos  malebat,  etiam  mediis  patrum  adnitentibus 
retinere  morem.  Et  splendidissimus  quisque  eodem  inclinabat, 
metu  invidiae,  si  ipsi  eligerentur. 

9.  Secutum  aliud  certamen.  Praetores  aerarii  (nam  tum  a 
praetoribus  tractabatur  aerarium)  publicam  paupertatem  questi 
modum  inpensis  postulaverant  Eam  curam  consul  designatus 
ob  magnitudinem  oneris  et  remedii  difficultatem  principi 
re$ervabat :  Helvidius  arbitrio  senatus  agendum  censuit  Cum  5 
perrogarent  sententias  consules,  Volcatius  Tertullinus  tribunus 
plebis  intercessit,  ne  quid  super  tanta  re  principe  absente  sta- 
tueretur.     Censuerat  Helvidius  ut  Capitolium  publice  restitu- 


a  unit  in  that  senate  which  bowed  to  the 
yoke  together." 

16.  ne  supra  prinolpem  soanderet, 
ne  —  eenem  triumphalem  —  prae- 
oeptle  ooeroeret.  "Let  him  not  set 
himself  above  the  emperor,  an  old  man 
who  had  won  triumphs,  let  him  not  ven- 
ture  to  lecture  him."  Vespasian  was 
now  sixty  years  old,  and  he  had  won  the 
triumpkalta  in  Britain  under  Claudius, 
for  his  exploits  as  commander  of  the  2d 
legion  ;  see  Ag.  13. 

18.  quomodo —  ita  modum  llber- 
tatis.  Tacitus  has  substituted  quomodo 
for  the  sake  of  variety  in  the  place  of  the 
more  usual */,  or  quemadmodum ;  modum 
libertaHs,  "hmits  to  liberty."  elne 
flne  dominatlonem,  "a  tyranny  which 
knows  no  limits,"  unrestricted. 

22.  medilfl  patrum.  Those  who 
were  not  strong  partisans ;  so  Liv.  xl.  20, 
"hos  tanquam  medios  nec  in  alterius 
favorem  inclinatos  miserat ;"  and  i.  19, 
"  medii  ac  plurimi." 

0.  1.  praetoree  aeraril,  nam  tum — 
tractabatur  aerarium.  The  manage- 
ment  of  the  aerarium,  as  Tacitus  hints 
here  and  statcs  at  length,  Ann.  xiii.  29, 
underwent  many  changes.  In  Republican 
times  it  had  been  been  managea  by  the 
quac&towr-  In  45  B.C  Julius  Cae&ar  gave 
it  to  two  of  the  afdifa+Dio,  xliii.  48.  In 
28  b.c,  Augustus  allowed  the  senate  to 
choose  from  among  thetr  own  number 
ceitAin praefecti  aerarii,  Dio,  liii.  2.  This, 


however,  led  to  endless  intrigues,  and  so 
five  years  later  (23  B.c.)  he  determined 
that  the  management  should  be  given 
to  two  praetors  chosen  bv  lot.  The 
arrangement  lasted  tiU  tne  reign  of 
Claudius.  Under  this  system,  the  lot 
fell  from  time  to  time  on  those  who 
had  no  special  fitness  for  the  office,  so 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quaestors  as 
under  the  Republic,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  He 
provided  that  they  should  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  and  be  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  praetor  when  their  term  had 
expired.  As  the  quaestorship  was  the 
office  first  held,  this  was  to  entrust  the 
treasury  to  comparaUvelv  untrained  men. 
Nero,  m  consequence  (56  A.D.),  entrusted 
it  once  more  to  the  praetors,  or  rather 
certain  praefteti  who  nad  held  the  office 
of  praetor,  reserving  to  himself  the  selec- 
tion  of  them.  This  was  the  arrangement 
now  in  force ;  later  on.  in  Nerva  or 
Traian's  time  a  sUU  further  change  was 
'  maae,  and  certain  special/m^ir/i  aerarii 
were  appointed.  The  parenthesis  is 
inserted  here  by  Tacitus  to  remind  his 
readers  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place.  The  fuller  account  in  Ann.  xiii 
29  was,  of  course,  written  later. 

5.  oum  perroffarent  —  ooneules. 
"When  the  consuls  took  the  vote  of 
the  whole  senate  on  it;"  so  Liv.  xxix. 
19,  "perrogari  eo  die  sententiae  non 
potuerunt." 

8.    oeneuerat    ut — reetitueretur. 
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cretur,  adiuvaret  Vespasianus.     Eam  sententiam  modestissimus 
10  quisque  silentio»  deinde  oblivio  transmisit :  fuere  qui  et  memi- 
nissent 

i  o.  Tum  invectus  est  Musonius  Rufus  in  Publium  Celerem, 
a  quo  Baream  Soranum  falso  testimonio  circumventum 
arguebat  Ea  cognitione  renovari  odia  accusationum  vide- 
bantur.     Sed  vilis  et  nocens  reus  protegi  non  poterat :  quippe 

5  Sorani  sancta  memoria ;  Celer  professus  sapientiam,  dein 
testis  in  Baream,*  proditor  corruptorque  amicitiae,  cuius  se 
magistrum  ferebat  Proximus  dies  causae  destinatur.  Nec 
tam  Musonius  aut  Publius  quam  Priscus  et  Marcellus  ceterique, 
motis  ad  ultionem  animis,  exspectabantur. 

ii.  Tali  rerum  statu,  cum  discordia  inter  patres,  ira  apud 
victos,  nulla  in  victoribus  auctoritas,  non  leges,  non  princeps  in 
civitate  essent,  Mucianus  urbem  ingressus  cuncta  simul  in  se 
traxit     Fracta  Primi    Antonii    Varique  Arrii   potentia,  male 

5  dissimulata  in  eos  Muciani  iracundia,  quamvis  voltu  tegeretur. 
Sed  civitas  rimandis  offensis  sagax  verterat  se  transtuleratque. 


This  construction,   frequent  in  Tacitus, 
occurs  only  once  in  Cicero. 

10.  deinde  obiivlo  transmlsit.  "  Let 
pass  in  forgetfulness."  Oblivium  is  not 
used  elsewhere  in  the  singular  in  prose  ; 
it  is  apoetkal  word.  Heraens's  suggestion 
that  it  may  be  the  nominative  is  not 
tenable.  Some  treasnred  up  this  pro- 
posal  of  Helvidius,  which  they  repre- 
sented  as  an  attempt  to  set  up  the  senate 
above  the  emperor,  and  reported  it  to 
Vespasian. 

lO.  i.  Musonlufl  Rufufl  in  P. 
Gelerem.  For  Musonius  Rufus,  see  iii. 
8i,  note  on  line  I.  P.  Egnatius  Celer 
was  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Berytus  in 
Syria.  Tacitus  afterwards  described  the 
trial  at  length,  Ann.  xvl  31  and  32. 

2.  oiroumventum  argruebat.  The 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  to  express 
the  substance  of  the  accusation  is  rare ; 
but  Cic  pro  Rosc  Amer.  c  13,  §  37,  "oc- 
cidisse  patrem  Sext.  Roscius  arguitur." 

5.  Celer  profes»ua  Bapientiam  — 
culufl  se  magistrum  ferebat.  We 
have  a  fuller  account  in  Ann.  xvi.  32, 
"cliens  hic  Sorani  et  tunc  emptus  ad 
opprimendum  amicum  auctoritatem  Stoi- 
cae  sectae  praeferebat,  habitu  et  ore  ad 
exprimendam  imacinem  honesti  exer- 
citus."  We  have  also  a  reference  to  him 
in  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  115,  116,  "audi  facinus 
maioris  abollae.    Stoicus  occidit  Baream 


delator  amicum  disdpulumque  senex." 
Lipsius  suggested  amtci  et  cuiust  trans- 
latmg  "  the  betrayer  of  his  rriend  and  of 
one  whose  master  he  claimed  to  be ;" 
Ritter  reads  et  eius  cuius,  understanding 
by  eius  Servilia,  Soranus's  daughter, 
whose  conduct  is  described,  Ann.  xvi.33. 
He  maintains  that  Celer  had  taught  ner 
magical  arts,  and  then  denounced  her  to 
Nero  for  practising  them.  But  to  make 
his  suggestion  probable,  he  has  also  to 
alter  the  text  of  Juvenal  into  disdpulam- 
que  senex.  The  text,  however,  makes 
good  sense  as  it  stands,  since  Celer  had 
v  no  doubt,  like  other  philosophers  of  the 
time,  lectured  on  fnendship,  and  the 
double  change  proposed  is,  therefore,  un- 
likely  and  unnecessary. 

7.  proximufl  dlest  i.e.  the  next  day 
the  senate  met. 

8.  MaroeUus  oeterique.  Marcellus 
and  his  brother  informers.  Celer  was  a 
foreigner  and  of  little  note;  Marcellus 
was  in  their  midst,  -and  might  again 
practise  the  arts  by  which  he  had  already 
grown  rich. 

11.  2.  non  legee,  non  prlnoepe. 
The  laws  were  silenced  by  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  Vespasian  was  still  away  in 
Egypt 

6.  rimandifl  ofTenflifl  sasrax  ver- 
terat  se  transtuleratque.  "  Quick  in 
ferreting  out  dislikes,  had  gone  over  and 
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Ille  unus  ambiri,  coli.  Nec  deerat  ipse,  stipatus  armatis,  domos 
hortosqiie  permutans,  apparatu  incessu  excubiis  vim  principis 
amplecti,  nomen  remittere.  Plurimum  terroris  intulit  caedes 
Calpurnii  Galeriani.  Is  fuit  filius  Gaii  Pisonis,  nihil  ausus  t  sed  10 
nomen  insigne  et  decora  ipsi  iuventa  rumore  volgi  celebraban- 
tur,  erantque  in  civitate  adhuc  turbida  et  novis  sermonibus  laeta 
qui  principatus  inanem  ei  famam  circumdarent  Iussu  Muciani 
custodia  militari  cinctus,  ne  in  ipsa  urbe  conspectior  mors  foret, 
ad  quadragesimum  ab  urbe  lapidem,  Appia  via,  fuso  per  venas  15 
sanguine  exstinguitur.  Iulius  Priscus  praetoriarum  sub  Vitellio 
cohortium  praefectus  se  ipse  interfecit,  pudore  magis  quam 
necessitate.  Alfenius  Varus  ignaviae  infamiaeque  suae  super- 
fuit  Asiaticus  enim  (is  libertus)  malam  potentiam  servijr 
supplicio  expiavit 

1 2.  Isdem  diebus  crebrescentem  cladis  Germanicae  faitfam 
nequaquam  maesta  civitas  excipiebat ;  caesos  exercitus,  capta 
legionum  hiberna,  descivisse  Gallias,  non  ut  mala  loquebantur. 


transferred  its  arTections."  The  pluper- 
fect  expresses  the  suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness  of  the  chmnge. 

7.  neo  deerat  lpee.  This  governs  the 
infinitives  ampUcti — rcmitttre.  Cf.  the 
very  similar  passage,  i.  36,  "  nec  deerat 
Otho  protendens  manus  .  .  .  adorare  vol- 
gus ;"  nomen  remittere.  "  Waive  the 
3tJe.,, 

ia  Oeil  Pieonie.  His  full  name  was 
Gaius  Calpurnius  Piso  Galerianus.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Calpurnii,  and  as 
such,  selected  to  lead  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero  which  cost  him  his  life. 
Tacitus  thus  describes  him,  Ann.  xv.  48, 
"is  Calpurnio  genere  ortus  ac  multas 
insignesque  familias  paterna  nobilitate 
complexus  claro  apud  volgum  rumore 
erat  per  virtutem  aut  speaes  virtutibus 
similes — aderant  etiam  fortuita,  corpus 
procerum  decora  facies."  In  Juv.  Sat  v. 
109,  he  is  called  "  Piso  bonus."  He  had 
been  consul  suffectus  under  Claudius  and 
was  one  of  the  Arval  Brothers.  The  dis- 
tinction  of  the  father  moved  Mucianus's 
jealousy  against  the  son.  He  seems  too 
to  have  had  something  of  the  same  in- 
fluence  with  the  mob  that  the  father  had 
possessed. 

12.    erant  —  qui  —  cdrcumdarent. 
"There  werc  some  who  spread  emptv 
reports  about  him,  of  seeking  the  throne. 
Cf.  Dial.  37,  "hanc  illi  &roam  circum- 
diderunt." 


15.  Appiavla.  This  road  was  perhaps 
selected  because  the  tomb  of  the  Pisos 
lay  close  beside  it. 

16.  IuUub  Piisous  had  been  promoted 
by  Vitellius  to  the  post,  from  being  a 
simple  centurion,  iL  92.  He  and  Alfemus 
Varus  had  deserted  the  army  at  Mevania 
and  ioined  ViteUius  in  Rome,  iii.  61. 

18.  euperfult  means  that  he  continued 
to  live  on  in  spite  of  his  iniamy,  rather 
than  that  he  outlived  it. 

19.  Aaiaticue.  He  was  a  freedman 
promoted  by  Vitellius  to  equestrian  rank, 
ii  57.  He  was  not  allowed  to  survive, 
but  was  crudfied  because  he  had  been 
originaUy  a  slave. 

12.  1.  orebreeoentem.  Thenewsdid 
not  reach  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt,  which  occurred  some  time  in  the 
autumn  (iii.  46),  so  that  Tadtus  has  to  go 
back  a  little  to  tell  his  story  firom  the 
commencement. 

2.  neqnaquam  maeetaoivitae.  The 
state  was  not  much  disquieted  at  the 
news,  partly  because  it  was  too  much 
occupied  in  the  dvil  wars  to  attend  to  it, 
partly  because  the  revolt  would  deprive 
the  Vitellians  of  the  chance  of  getting 
rdnforcements  from  Germany. 

3.  loquebantur.  "Men  talked  of." 
The  verb  here  governs  an  accusative  of 
the  direct  object.  The  construction,  rare 
in  earlier  writers,  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Tadtus,  t.g.  I  50,  "vastitatem  Italiae, 
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Id  bellum  quibus  causis  ortum,  quanto  externarum  sociarumque 
5  gentium  motu  flagraverit,  altius  expediam.  Batavi,  donec 
trans  Rhenum  agebant,  pars  Chattorum,  seditione  domestica  • 
pulsi  extrema  Gallicae  orae  vacua  cultoribus,  simulque  insulam 
iuxta  sitam  occupavere,  quam  mare  Oceanus  a  fronte,  Rhenus 
amnis  tergum  ac  latera  circumluit ;  nec  opibus  Romanis, 
10  societate  validiorum,  adtriti  viros  tantum  armaque  imperio 
ministrant,  diu  Germanicis  bellis  exerciti,  mox  aucta  per 
Britanniam  gloria,  transmissis  illuc  cohortibus,  quas  vetere 
instituto  nobilissimi  popularium  regebant.     Erant  et  domi  de- 


direptiones  provinciarum,  Pharsaliam, 
Phihppos,  et  rerusiam  ac  Mutinaro,  nota 
publicarum  cladium  nomina,  loquebantur." 

4.  extemarum  sooiaruznque  gen- 
tium.  Cicero  always  speaks  of  exterae, 
not  externae,  gentes.  The  externae  gentes 
were  the  different  German  tribes,  the  sociae 
gentes,  the  Batavi,  Canninefates,  Belgae. 

5.  altlus  expediam.  "  I  will  detail 
from  the  very  beginning."  Copied  firom 
Verg.  Georg.  iv.  286,  "altius  omnem 
expediam  pnma  repetens  ab  origine 
famam."  The  poetical  word  expedtam, 
first  adopted  into  prose  by  Sall.  Jug.  5, 
is  a  favourite  with  Tacitus,  i.  51  ;  iv.  48 ; 
Ann.  iv.  1. 

6.  pars  Onattorum.  The  same 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Batavi  is 
given  in  G.  29,  "omnium  harum 
gentium  virtute  praecipui  Batavi,  non 
multum  ex  ripa,  sed  insulam  Rheni  amnis 
colunt,  Chattorum  quondam  populus  et 
seditione  domestica  in  eas  sedes  trans- 
gressus  in  quibus  pars  Rornani  imperii 
fierent."  When  the  troubles  took  place 
which  forced  them  to  emigrate,  we  do 
not  know.  They  were  already  settled  in 
Gaul  when  Caesar  eot  there,  Caesar 
B.G.  iv.  10.  The  Chatti,  from  whom 
they  came,  occupied  the  district  called  by 
the  Romans  the  Hercynius  Saltus,  ihe 
hillv  country  which  lies  east  of  the  Rhine 
and  north  of  Mount  Taunus,  in  what  is 
now  Hesse,  G.  30.  Tacitus  says  of  the 
Chatti  that  they  were  superior  in  civilisa- 
tion  and  military  organisation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Germans. 

7.  extrema  Gallicae  orae— simul- 
que  insulam  iuxta  sitam.  Extrema 
is  one  of  the  neuter  plurals  of  which 
Tacitus  is  so  fond.  The  country  they 
occupied  lay  immediately  south  of  the 
Waal  and  Maas.  Insulatn  iuxta  sitam 
is  Ruperti's  correction  of  M.  insulam 
iuvata  sit  an ;  the  reading  of  the  inferior 


MSS.  is  insulam  inter  vada  sitam;  but 
this  is  impossible,  as  the  island  is  not  in 
the  midst  of  shallows  but  has  the  Rhine 
for  its  northern,  the  Waal  and  Maas  for 
its  southern  boundaries. 

8.  quam  mare  Oceanua—circum- 
luit.  Oceanus  is  a  substantive  used  as 
an  adjective,  so  Ann  L  9,  "mari  Oceano." 
Rhenus  amnis  tergiim  ao  latera. 
This  is  not  quite  correct ;  the  Waal  and 
Maas  form  really  its  southern  boundary. 

9.  neo  opibus  Romanla,  aooietate 
validlorum,  adtriti.  Societate  vaJidio- 
rum  is  in  apposition  with  opibus  Romanis, 
and  explains  why  the  wealth  of  Rome 
should  have  acted  as  a  solvent.  Heraeus 
has  somewhat  rashly  and  needlessly  al- 
tered  the  reading  of  M.  into  nec  oftbust 
rarum  in  societate  vaJidtorum,  aatritis. 
For  a  similar  account  of  their  position, 
see  G.  29,  "  manet  honor  et  antiquae  so- 
cietatis  insigne ;  nam  nec  tributis  contem- 
nuntur,  nec  publicanus  atterit;  exempti 
oneribus  et  collationibus  et  tantum  in 
usum  praeliorum  sepositi,  velut  tela  atque 
arma,  bellis  reservantur." 

•v>  11.  Germaniois  bellis  exercitl,  i.e. 
those  waged  under  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
and  Germanicus. 

11.  aucta  per  Britanniam  gloria. 
In  the  war  in  Nero's  reign  carried  on  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  to  whom  eight 
Batavian  cohorts,  Ann.  xiv.  38,  H.  i.  59, 
were  sent  as  a  reinforcement.  Their 
exploits,  related  in  Ag.  18  and  36,  are 
of  a  later  date. 

13.  erant  et  domi  —  perrumpere. 
Ritter  alters  erant  into  erat%  Heraeus  into 
suerant.  Et,  * '  besides, "  1.  e.  in  addition  to 
the  cohorts  sent  to  Britain.  If  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  be  correct,  the  construction 
is  somewhat  harsh,  ferrumpcre  being  a 
sort  of  epexegetical  infinitive  after  prae- 
cipuo  studio,  "so  as  to."  We  may 
translate:   "there  was  besides  at  home 
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lectus  eques,  praecipuo  nandi  studio  arma  equosque  retinens 
integris  turmis  Rhenum  perrumpere.  15 

13.  Iulius  Civilis  et  Claudius  Paulus,  regia  stirpe,  multo 
ceteros  anteibant.  Paulum  Fonteius  Capito  falso  rebellionis 
crimine  interfecit  Iniectae  Civili  catenae,  missusque  ad 
Neronem  et  a  Galba  absolutus  sub  Vitellio  rursus  discrimen 
adit,  flagitante  supplicium  eius  exercitu.  Inde  causae  irarum,  5 
spesque  ex  malis  nostris.  Sed  Civilis  ultra  quam  barbaris  soli- 
tum  ingenio  sollers,  et  Sertorium  se  aut  Hannibalem  ferens 
simili  oris  dehonestamento,  ne  ut  hosti  obviam  iretur,  si  a 
populo  Romano  palam  descivisset,  Vespasiani  amicitiam 
studiumque  partium  praetendit,  missis  sane  ad  eum  Primi  10 
Antonii  litteris,  quibus  avertere  accita  a  Vitellio  auxilia  et  tumul- 
tus  Germanici  specie  retentare  legiones  iubebatur.  Eadem 
Hordeonius  Flaccus  praesens  monuerat,  inclinato  in  Vespasia- 
num    animo  et  rei  publicae   cura,  cui   excidium    adventabat, 


a  chosen  body  of  horse  of  such  special 
skill  in  swimming  that,  retaining  their 
arms  and  horses,  they  could  witn  their 
ranks  unbroken  make  their  way  across 
the  Rhine."  Their  skill  in  thus  swimming 
is  referred  to  in  Ag.  18,  "  lectissimos 
auxiliarium  quibus  nota  vada  et  patrius 
nandi  usus,  quo  simul  seque  et  arma 
et  equos  regunt,  ita  repente  immisit," 
etc 

18.  1.  Iuliua  Civilis  et  Olaudius 
Paulus.  M.  reads  Claudius  Civilis  et 
Iulius  Paulus.  But,  as  Tacitus,  i.  59, 
calls  him  Julius  Civilis  and  he  is  uniformly 
so  styled  elsewhere,  there  seems  to  have 
been  here  a  slip  of  the  copyist.  From 
c  32  it  appears  that  Claudius  Paulus  was 
his  brother. 

1.  multo  ceteroe  anteibant.  So  i. 
87,  "pravus  et  callidus  bonos  et  modestos 
anteibat."  In  Caesar  and  Cicero  the 
word  is  only  used  absolutely,  or  with  a 
dative.  Tacitus  also  uses  praeee/lo,  and 
praeiaceo  with  an  accusative,  Furn.  Int. 
v.  §  12  c, 

2.  ralso  rebellionlfl  orimine.  Prob- 
ably  in  connection  with  their  refusal  to 
follow  the  I4th  legion,  Introd.  p.  88. 
Fonteius  Capito  was  governor  of  Low- 
er  Germany  at  the  time  of  Galha's  acccs- 
sion,  i.  7.  Fonteius  Capito  was  himself 
accused  of  treason,  and  put  to  death  by 
Cornelius  Aquinus  and  Fabius  Valens,  i.  7. 

4.  sub  Vitellio  rursufl  dlflorlmen 
adiit;  i.  59,  "Iulius  inde  Civilis  peri- 
cuio  exemptus  praefectus  inter  Batavos, 


ne  supplicio  eius  ferox  gens  alienare- 
tur." 

6.  ultra  Quam  barbarlfl  solitum. 
Tacitus  had  a  mean  opinion  of  the  abilitv 
of  the  German  tribes,  compared  with  his 
own  more  sharp-witted  countrymen. 
Speakingof  the  Chatti  he  says,  "  multum, 
ut  inter  Germanos,  rationis  ac  sollertiac," 
G.  30. 

8.  simili  orlfl  dehonestamento.  He 
had  lost  an  eye,  as  Hannibal  and  Sertorius 
had,  Liv.  xxii.  2 ;  Plut.  Sert.  1. 

10.  miflslfl  sane.  Sane  is  concessive, 
"  it  must  be  allowed."  For  the  despatch 
of  letters  to  Gaul,  see  ii.  86.  They  are 
referred  to  again,  iv.  32,  v.  26. 

11.  aooita  a  Vitelllo  aiurJlla.  For 
Vitellius's    call  for   reinforcements,    see 

ii.97. 

11.  tumultus  was  originallv  restricted 

to  any  rising  in,  or  threatened  mvasion  oft 

Italv.     By  this  time  its  use  had  been  ex- 

tended  to  a  rising  which  threatened  any 

part  of  the  empire. 

13.  Hordeoniufl  Flaocus  praeeena 
monuerat.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  was 
commander  of  Upper  Germany ;  praesens 
"  by  word  of  mouth,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  letters  of  Antonius. 

14.  adventabat — si — lnruplssent. 
This  use  of  the  imperfect  indicative  in 
the  apodosis,  with  tne  pluperfect  in  the 
protasis,  occurs  when  an  event  was  on  the 
point  of  happening,  and  on  a  certain 
condition  weuld  actuallv  have  happened, 
Madvig,  §  348  a ;  c£  iu.  46. 
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15  si  redintegratum  bellum  et  tot  armatorum  milia  Italiam  inru- 
pissent 

14.  Igitur  Civilis  desciscendi  certus,  occultato  interim 
altiore  consilio,  cetera  ex  eventu  iudicaturus,  novare  res  hoc 
modo  coepit:  iussu  Vitellii  Batavorum  iuventus  ad  delectum 
vocabatur,  quem  suapte  natura  gravem  onerabant  ministri 
5  avaritia  ac  luxu,  senes  aut  invalidos  conquirendo,  quos  pretio 
dimitterent  Rursus  inpubes  sed  forma  conspicui  (et  est  ple- 
risque  procera  pueritia)  ad  stuprum  trahebantur.  Hinc  invidia ; 
et  compositae  seditionis  auctores  perpulere  ut  delectum  abnue- 
rent     Civilis   primores  gentis  et  promptissimos  volgi,  specie 

10  epularum  sacrum  in  iiemus  vocatos,  ubi  nocte  ac  laetitia 
incaluisse  videt,  a  laude  gloriaque  gentis  orsus  iniurias  et  raptus 
et  cetera  servitii  mala  enumerat  M  Neque  enim  societatem,  ut 
olim,  sed  tamquam  mancipia  haberi.  Quando  legatum,  gravi 
quidem  comitatu  et  superbo  cum  imperio,  venire?     Tradi  se 

15  praefectis  centurionibusque ;  quos  ubi  spoliis  et  sanguine 
expleverint,  mutari,  exquirique  novos  sinus  et  varia  praedandi 


14.  1.  desoiscendi  oertus.  "Re- 
solved  on  revolting,"  as  Verg.  Aen.  iv. 
554,  "  iam  certus  eundi." 

2.  aitiore  consUlo.  This  "ulterior 
design  "  was  to  unite  all  Germany  in  re- 
volt  against  Roroe,  and  to  overrun  Gaul, 
whenhe  had  routed  the  Roman  armies. 
novare  res.  "To  set  on  foot  the  re- 
bellion." 

3.  ad  deleotum  vooabatur.  To  fill 
up  the  gaps  which  had  been  left  by  the 
withdrawal  of  70,000  troops  under  Valens 
and  Caecina,  besides  others  under  Vitellius 
himself,  into  Italy,  i.  61 ;  ii.  57. 

4.  quem  suapte  natura  gravem 
onerabant  ministri.  The  levy  was  dis- 
liked  because  they  were  called  on  to  fight 
in  a  cause  not  their  own,  in  remote  quarters 
of  the  empire,  often  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships.  Afinistriy  the  underlings,  the  re- 
cruiting  officers,  generally  centurions  and 
praefecti  sociorum  ;  onerabant>  "aggra- 
vated,"  so  ii.  64,  "  Triariae  licentiam  mo- 
destum  e  proximo  exemplum  onerabat." 

8.  oompositae  eeditionis  auctores. 
M.  reads  compositi%  but  this  seems  a  mere 
slip;  compositae  must  mean  "already 
hatched  or  agreed  upon."  It  usually 
means  "  fictitious,"  but  can  have  no  such 
sense  here.  In  Sall.  Jug.  iii.,  "composito 
dolo  digrediuntur,"  it  has  the  same  sense 
as  here. 

9.  specde   epularum    sacrum    in 


nemua  vooatos.  G.  22,  "de  pace 
denique  ac  bello  plerumaue  in  conviviis 
consultant ; "  and  G.  9,  "  lucos  et  nemora 
consecrant. " 

10.  noote  ao  laetitia.  A  hendiadys, 
"revelry  carried  far  into  the  night" 

1 1.  a  laude  ffloriaque  gentis  orsus, 
as  c.  43,  "a  laude  Cluvii  RuA  orsus." 
"  Taking  as  his  exordium  the  fame  and 
glory  of  their  race." 

1 2.  neque  enim  sooietatem  ut  olim. 
We  have  to  supply  esse.  The  fact  that 
no  tribute  was  exacted,  made  it  possible 
for  the  Romans  to  declare  that  the 
Batavi  were  their  allies  only.  Societatem 
is  for  socios,  abstract  for  concrete. 

13.  quando  legatum — venire?  On 
the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  a  question  in 
the  oratio  obliqua,  see  Madvig,  §  405  a. 
Since  Vitellius  had  gone  to  Italv,  no 
legatus  consularis  had  been  appointed, 
and  the  subordinates  left  to  themselves 
knew  no  restraints  of  discipline.  Civilis 
ur^es  that  the  advent  of  a  legate,  though 
objectionable  on  other  grounds,  would  be 
better  than  this. 

16.  novos  sinus.  "A  fresh  set  of 
pockets,"  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  carried  their  money 
in  the  folds  of  their  toga.  So  the  soldiers 
say,  iii.  19,  "opes  Cremonensium  in 
sinu  praefectorum  legatorumque  fore;" 
and  see  ii.  92. 
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vocabula.  Instare  delectum,  quo  liberi  a  parentibus,  fratres  a 
fratribus  velut  supremum  dividantur.  Nunquam  magis  afflictam 
rem  Romanam,  nec  aliud  in  hibernis  quam  praedam  et  senes. 
Attollerent  tantum  oculos,  et  inania  legionum  nomina  ne  paves-  20 
cerent  At  sibi  robur  peditum  equitumque,  consanguineos  Ger- 
manos,  Gallias  idem  cupientes.  Ne  Romanis  quidem  ingratum 
id  bellum,  cuius  ambiguam  fortunam  Vespasiano  inputaturos : 
victoriae  rationem  non  reddi." 

15.  Magno  cum  adsensu  auditus,  barbaro  ritu  et  patriis 
exsecrationibus  universos  adigit  Missi  ad  Canninefates  qui 
consilia  sociarent  Ea  gens  partem  insulae  colit,  origine  lingua 
virtute  par  Batavis  ;  numero  superantur.  Mox  occultis  nuntiis 
pellexit  Britannica  auxilia,  Batavorum  cohortes  missas  in  5 
Germaniam,  ut  supra  rettulimus,  ac  tum  Mogontiaci  agentes. 
Erat  in  Canninefatibus  stolidae  audaciae  Brinno,  claritate  nata- 


18.  velut  eupremum  dividantur. 
"Are  parted  10  to  speak  for  ever." 
This  use  of  a  nenter  adjective  for  an 
adverb  (Tacitus  uses  aetemum  in  the 
same  way),  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  style, 
Furn.  Int.  v.  jj.  He  perhaps  took  it  from 
Verg.  Aen.  iii.  68,  «o«gii«  supremnm 
voce  aemus. 

19.  et  eenee.  A  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion ;  it  was  the  raw  recruits  who  were 
left  behind  and  a  few  of  the  veterans, 

ii.57. 

20.  inanis  legionum  nomina.    As 

we  might  say,  "le^ions  which  exist  only 
on  paper ; "  the  divisions  of  the  legions 
were  still  kept  upt  however  depleted 
their  ranks  might  be.  It  is  these 
shadowy  divisions  which  they  are  ex- 
horted  not.  to  fear.  The  Ugionum 
nomina  are  contrasted  with  the  legionum 
robur%  "the  effective  strength;"  see 
below,  c.  15,  "nomen  magis  exercitus 
quam  robur. 

22.  ne  Romanifi  quidem.  Not 
reallyto  the  whole  Roman  people,  but 
the  Flavians,  since  they  hoped  that  the 
outbreak  would  prevent  reinforcements 
being  sent  to  the  Vitellians. 

23.  ouiua  ambiffuam  fbrtunam — 
non  reddi.  The  subject  of  inputa- 
turoa  is  they,  the  Batavi,  and  the  mean- 
ing  is,  "  if  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts, 
they  would  say  they  were  fighting  for 
Vespasian  and  daim  merit  accordingly ; 
if  successful  and  able  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  they  would  have  no 
account   to   give   to   anyone."     Some 


editors  take  Romanos  as  the  subject  of 
inputaturos  and  explain  the  passage, 
that  if  the  attempt  fails  the  Romans 
would  consider  the  attempt  to  be  due  to 
the  machinations  of  Vespasian.  This 
does  not  give  its  proper  sense  to  inputo% 
and  is  altogether  less  likely. 

16.  1.  barbaro  ritu  —  adigit. 
Sacramtnto  adigere  is  the  more  usual  ex- 
pression.  The  Germans  swore,  not  onlv 
by  their  ^ods,  but  by  all  kinds  of  am- 
mate  and  inanimatc  objects,  the  ground, 
trees,  rocks,  rivers,  mountains,  their 
breast,  their  beard,  their  hair,  their  arms. 

2.  Oannineftitea  —  called  in  Plin. 
N.  H.  iv.  29,  CanntnefaUs ;  in  an  in- 
scription  Cannanefates  —  occupied  the 
western  part  of  the  island  of  the  Batavi, 
and  the  district  immediately  north  of  it. 

3.  oonailia  eodarent.  "To  join 
the  enterprise ; "  consUia  communicare  is 
the  more  usual  phrase. 

4.  Britannica  auzilia,  Batavorum 
oohortea — agentee.  The  Batavian  co- 
horts  had  themselves  come  from  Britain, 
so  if  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Britannica  auxilia,  it  seems  necessary 
to  consider  that  some  of  them  were  left 
behind ;  Tacitus  may,  however,  intend  to 
identiry  them.  The  Batavian  cohorts  had 
been  sent  back  by  Vitellius  from  Ticinum, 
after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  69 ;  he 
was  afraid  of  them  on  account  of  their 
disorderly  behaviour. 

6.  Mogontiaoum  (Mainz)  was  the 
military  capital  of  Upper,  as  Vetera  was 
of  Lower,  Germany. 
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lium  insigni.  Pater  eius  multa  hostilia  ausus  Gaianarum  ex- 
peditionum  ludibrium  inpune  spreverat     Igitur  ipso  rebellis 

10  familiae  nomine  placuit,  inpositusque  scuto  more  gentis  et 
sustinentium  humeris  vibratus  dux  deligitur.  Statimque  accitis 
Frisiis  (Transrhenana  gens  est)  duarum  cohortium  hiberna, 
proxima  occupatu,  Oceano  inrumpit  Nec  praeviderant  impetum 
hostium  milites  ;  nec,  si  praevidissent,  satis  virium  ad  arcendum 

15  erat.  Capta  igitur  ac  direpta  castra.  Dein  vagos  et  pacis 
modo  effusos  lixas  negotiatoresque  Romanos  invadunt  Simul 
excidiis  castellorum  imminebant ;  quae  a  praefectis  cohortium 
incensa  sunt,  quia  defendi  nequibant  Signa  vexillaque  et 
quod    militum    in    superiorem    insulae    partem    congregantur, 

20  duce  Aquilio  primipilari,  nomen  magis  exercitus  quam  robur : 
quippe  viribus  cohortium  abductis  Vitellius  e  proximis  Nervi- 


8.  Oaianarum  expedltionum  ludl- 
brium.  The  expedition  of  Gaius  to 
Germany,  undertaken  in  39  A.D.,  is 
always  spoken  of  by  Roman  writers  as  a 
military  farce;  G.  37,  "mox  ingentes 
C.  Caesaris  minae  in  ludibrium  versae ; " 
Ag.  13,  "  ni  ingentes  adversus  Germaniam 
conatus  frustra  fuissent ; "  and  Suct.  CaL 
43-46.  Merivale  suggests  ( vi.  80-8 1 )  that 
the  expedition  may  have  had,  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  absurdity,  a  more  serious 
purpose,  that  of  restoring  order  and  dis- 
cipline  to  the  German  armies,  demoralised 
bv  the  lax  and  faithless  rule  of  Lentulus 
Gaetultcus. 

9.  ipeo  rebeUis  fhmlHae  nomine. 
His  father's  attempts  at  successful  rebel- 
lion  made  them  now  turn  eagerly  to  the 
son  ;  some  editors  read  omine  for  nomine. 

10.  inpoeitusque  souto  more  gen- 
tia.  This  custom  of  hoisting  a  leader  on 
their  shields,  common  to  manv  of  the 
German  tribes,  came  after  the  nruption 
of  the  northern  tribes  to  be  adopted  as 
one  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors.  Orelli  in 
his  note  has  collected  many  notices  of 
the  practice. 

1 1 .  Buetinentium.  * ( Of  the  bearers ; " 
this  use  of  the  present  participle  as  a 
substantive  is  post-classical  and  almost 
peculiar  to  Tacitus,  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  54  a. 

11.  aocitis  Friaila.  The  Frisii  were 
divided  into  maiores  and  minores.  They 
occupied  the  district  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  and  what  is  now  the  Zuider 
Zee»  G.  34 ;  Ann.  i.  60. 

12.  hiberna,  proxima  occupatu, 
Ooeano  inrumplt.     M.  reads  proxima 


KOf/a/^whichisdearlycorrupL  Lipsius 
suggested  occupatu  which  must  be  taken 
closely  with  proxima,  "  the  nearest  to  be 
seized  or  occupied."  Heraeus  suggests 
occupatum,  to  be  taken  with  inrumpit, 
"  breaks  into  them  with  a  view  to  seizing 
on  them."  This  is  harsh.  Oceano, 
which  Ritter  would  omit  against  the 
authority  of  the  MSS.,  expresses  the 
road  by  which ;  so  in  L  61,  we  have 
"  Cottianis  Alpibus  Italiam  inrumpere." 
See  also  Ann.  L  63,  "litore  Oceani;" 
Furn.  Int  v.  §  25. 

15.  paoia  modo  emieoe  llzaa 
neffotiatoreaque.  The  lixae  were  the 
smaller  hucksters,  the  negotiatorts  those 
who  traded  on  a  larger  scale.  Wherever 
the  Roman  camps  were  set  up,  they 
became  centres  of  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding  nations. 

17.  ezoidiia  oaatellorum  immine- 
bant.  "  Were  bent  upon ;"  so  iiL  76,  "  L. 
Vitellius  Tarracinae  excidio  imminebat." 
These  forts,  everywhere  erected,  were 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  Romans 
kept  in  subjection  a  conquered  district. 

18.  aiffna  vexHlaque  et  quod  mili- 
tum  in  euperiorem — partem  oon- 
ffregantur.  Heraeus  considers  that 
signa  are  thecolours  of  the  infantry,t«?tZAi 
of  the  cavalry ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
more  probable  that  signa  are  the  colours 
of  the  cohorts,  vexilla  of  their  subdivi- 
sions.  By  pars  superior  is  meant  the  more 
easterly  part,  that  highest  up  the  stream. 

21.  Nerviorum.  The  Nervii  were  in 
Caesar's  time,  B.  G.  ii.  4, 8,  the  most  war- 
like  of  all  the  Belgian  tribes.  They  and 
the  Treveri  claimed,  Tacitus  tells  us  (G. 
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orum   Gugernorumque  pagis  segnem   numerum   armis  onera- 
verat 

1 6.  Civilis  dolo  grassandum  ratus  incusavit  ultro  praefectos 
quod  castella  deseruissent :  "  sese  cum  cohorte,  cui  praeerat, 
Canninefatem  tumultum  compressurum  ;  illi  sua  quisque  hiberna 
repeterent."  Subesse  fraudem  consilio  et  dispersas  cohortes 
facilius  opprimi,  nec  Brinnonem  ducem  eius  belli  sed  Civilem  '5 
esse  patuit,  erumpentibus  paulatim  indiciis,  quae  Germani,  laeta 
bello  gens,  non  diu  occultaverant.  Ubi  insidiae  parum  cessere, 
ad  vim  transgressus  Canninefates  Frisios  Batavos  propriis  cuneis 
componit  Derecta  ex  diverso  acies  haud  procul  a  flumine 
Rheno,  et  obversis  in  hostem  navibus,  quas  incensis  castellis  illuc  10 
adpulerant  Nec  diu  certato  Tungrorum  cohors  signa  ad 
Civilem  transtulit ;  perculsique  milites  inprovisa  proditione  a 


28),  a  German  origin.  They  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Sambre  round  Tournai 
and  Cantbrai. 

22.  Guffernorumque.  This  is  Ritter's 
correction  of  Germanorum  of  M.  Orelli 
suggests  that  Tun  may  have  slipped  out, 
and  grorum  have  been  altered  mto  Ger- 
manorum.  He  retains  Germattorum, 
but  understands  the  Tungri  by  the 
phrase.  Tadtus  (G.  2)  tells  us  that  the 
earliest  German  tribe  that  crossed  the 
Rhine,  known  in  his  day  by  the  name 
of  Tungri,  was  originally  known  by  the 
name  of  Germani — a  name  which  had 
become  in  consequence  generic  for  all 
the  Transrhenane  peoples.  I  do  not 
think,  though  this  is  so,  that  Tacitus 
could  use  the  name  Germani  to  denote 
the  Tungri  ;  such  a  use  would  have  been 
too  confusing.  The  Tuneri  dwelt  round 
Tongres,  north-west  of  Liege  and  north  of 
Namur  and  in  Luxemburg.  They  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  Nervii,  cnaps. 
66  and  79.  The  Gugemi  are  mentioned 
in  c.  26,  and  v.  16,  and  in  the  former 
passage  the  pagi  Gugemorum  are  spoken 
of.  They  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  the  Ubii  and  the  Batavi 
Heraeus  would  read  Tungrorum,  com- 
paring  c.  16,  but  perhaps,  as  involving 
the  less  change,  Ritter's  reading  is  to 
be  preferred. 

16.  1.  dolo  graeeandum  ratus.  Cf. 
Liv.  x.  14,  3,  "consilio  grassandum 
ratus." 

1.  incueavlt  ultro.  "  Went  so  far  as 
to  accuse ; "  a  sense  ultro  often  has.  It 
originates  in  the  notion  of  doing  a  thing 
gratuitously,  wantonly,  with  hardihood. 


5.  eiue  belli  is  contrasted  with  tumul- 
tum  above,  by  which  Civilis  had  described 
theinsurrectionoftheCanninefates.  The 
Romans  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
matter. 

6.  erumpentlbua.  "Oozing  out," 
coming  to  light ;  as  below,  c.  32,  "cetera 
dissimulans  quae  mox  erupere." 

8.  proprils  ouneie  oomponit.  The 
cunei  were  columns  in  echelon.  In  Ger- 
many,  not  only  did  the  different  tribes 
fight  each  separately,  but  also  families 
and  relatives  composed  a  single  formation. 
So  G.  6  and  7,  "  acies  per  cuneos  com- 
ponitur  ;  nec  fortuita  conglobatio  turmam 
aut  cuneum  facit,  sed  familiae  et  propin- 
quitates." 

9.  dereota — aoiee  haud  prooul  a 
flumine  Rheno  et  obversia  in  hoetem 
navlbua.  Dereeta  seems  a  mere  varia- 
tion  for  the  more  usual  directa.  ex 
divereo.  "  On  the  opposite  side ; "  as  in 
iii.  5.  Etobversis  in  hostem  navibus.  The 
ships  were  apparently  to  be  a  sort  of  re- 
serve,  their  prows  were  turned  towards 
the  shore,  and  so  towards  the  enemy, 
who  were  advancing  rrom  the  north  and 
west  against  them. 

1 1 .  adpulerant.  ' '  Had  run  aground. " 
11.  neo  dlu  oertato.  "  And  after  no 
long  conflict."  The  nee  negatives  the 
diu;  so  below,  c  36,  "nec  diu  cuncta- 
tus."  For  eertato,  cf.  Ann.  xL  10, 
"  multum    certato ; "    Furn.    Int   v.   § 

31  «. 

1 1 .  Tungrorum  oohore.  Heraeus  re- 
lies  on  this  passage  to  show  that  Tungro- 
rum  is  the  right  reading  at  the  end  ofthe 
last  chapter. 
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sociis  hostibusque  caedebantur.    Eadem  etiam  navibus  perfidia. 
Pars  remigum  e  Batavis,  tamquam  inperitia,  officia  nautarum 

15  propugnatorumque  impediebant  Mox  contra  tendere,  et 
puppes  hostili  ripae  obicere.  Ad  postremum  gubernatores  cen- 
turionesque,  nisi  eadem  volentes,  trucidant  donec  universa  quat- 
tuor  et  viginti  navium  classis  transfugeret  aut  caperetur. 

1 7.  Clara  ea  victoria  in  praesens,  in  posterum  usui ;  armaque 
et  naves,  quibus  indigebant,  adepti  magna  per  Germanias 
Galliasque  fama  libertatis  auctores  celebrabantur.  Germaniae 
statim  misere  legatos  auxilia  ofTerentes.  Galliarum  societatem 
5  Civilis  arte  donisque  adfectabat,  captos  cohortium  praefectos 
suas  in  civitates  remittendo,  cohortibus,  abire  an  manere  mallent, 
data  potestate.  Manentibus  honorata  militia,  digredientibus 
spolia  Romanorum  offerebantur.  Simul  secretis  sermonibus 
admonebat  malorum  quae  tot  annis  perpessi  miseram  servitutem 

10  falso  pacem  vocarent.  "Batavos,  quamquam  tributorum  ex- 
pertes,  arma  contra  communes  dominos  cepisse.  Prima  acie 
fusum  victumque  Romanum.  Quid  si  Galliae  iugum  exuant  ? 
Quantum  in  Italia  reliquum  ?    Provinciarum  sanguine  provincias 


14.  officia  nautarum  propugnato- 
rumque  impediebant.  "Interfered 
with  the  sailors  and  the  marines  in  their 
duty."  Repeated  with  some  variation, 
Ann.  ii.  23,  "miles  officia  prudentum 
corrumpebat." 

15.  mox  oontra  tendere  et  puppes 
obloere.     "  Pull  the  opposite  way,  and 

Cresent  the  sterns,"  not  as  previously  the 
ows,  to  the  bank  of  which  the  enemy 
had  possession. 

17.  nlai  eadem  volentea.  In  classical 
writers,  nisi  is  only  used  where  an  excep- 
tion  is  made  to  a  negative,  not  as  here  to 
a  positive  class. 

17.  doneo  —  tranafugeret  aut  ca- 
peretur.  Donec,  in  the  sense  of  "till 
at  last,"  is  used  by  Cicero  with  the  perfect 
indicative  of  a  tact  which  has  actually 
occurred,  by  Tacitus  with  the  present 
or  imperfect  subjunctive. 

Tbe  account  of  this  battle,  like  the 
account  of  other  battles  in  Tacitus,  is 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  clear.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  fought  at  thc 
upper,  i.e.  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  Roman  forces  were 
concentrated,  under  the  command  of 
Aquilius.  The  ships  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  up  as  a  line  of  reserve  behind  the 
Roman  lines,  with  their  prows  to  the 


land.  The  Batavian  rowers  managed  to 
turn  them  round  and  to  back  them  stern 
on  to  the  shore,  and  then  they  were  all 
easily  captured.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore,  that  the  whole  Roman  force  in  the 
island,  their  means  of  escape  thus  re- 
moved,  were  captured  or  destroyed. 

17.  2.  Oermaniaa  here  means  the 
peoples  of  Germany,  for  he  did  not  send 
at  present  to  the  two  Roman  provinces 
that  went  bv  that  name. 

5.  arte  doniaque  adfectabat.  "  He 
sought  to  win  over  bv  gifts  and  policy." 
Arte,  as  in  i.  5,  "  ad  destituendum  Nero- 
nem  arte  magis  et  inpulsu  quam  suo  in- 
genio  traductus."  "For  adfectare,  see  i.  23, 
"studia  militum  iampridem  spe  succes- 
sionis  aut  paratu  facinoris  adfectaverat." 

8.  aecretia  aermonibua  adnionebat 
malorum.  Sermones  covers  messages 
which  he  sent,  as  well  as  personal  inter- 
views ;  admoneo,  and  even  the  simple 
moneo,  Ann.  i.  67,  3,  are  used  by  Tacitus 
with  a  genitive. 

10.  vocarent.  Thesubjunctiveisused 
because  Tacitus  is  gradually  lapsing  into 
oratio  obliqua. 

10.  quamquam  tributorum  ex- 
pertes.  Quamvisy  not  quamquam%  is 
used  with  adjectives  by  classical  writers, 

13.   quantum  in  Italia  reliquum? 
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vinci.  Ne  Vindicis  aciem  cogitarent :  Batavo  equite  protritos 
Aeduos  Arvernosque ;  fuisse  inter  Verginii  auxilia  Belgas,  15 
vereque  reputantibus  Galliam  suismet  viribus  concidisse.  Nunc 
easdem  omniiim  partes,  addito,  si  quid  militaris  disciplinae  in 
castris  Romanorum  viguerit  Esse  secum  veteranas  cohortes, 
quibus  nuper  Othonis  legiones  procubuerint  Servirent  Suria 
Asiaque  et  suetus  regibus  Oriens:  multos  adhuc  in  Gallia  20 
vivere  ante  tributa  genitos.  Nuper  certe  caeso  Quintilio  Varo 
pulsam  e  Germania  servitutem,  nec  Vitellium  principem  sed 
Caesarem  Augustum  bello  provocatum.  Libertatem  natura 
etiam  mutis  animalibus  datam,  virtutem  proprium  hominum 
bonum.  Deos  fortioribus  adesse.  Proinde  arriperent  vacui  25 
occupatos,  integri  fessos.  Dum  alii  Vespasianum  alii  Vitellium 
foveant,  patere  locum  adversus  utrumque."  Sic  in  Gallias 
Germaniasque  intentus,  si  destinata  provenissent,  validissimarum 
ditissimarumque  nationum  regno  imminebat 


We  have  of  couree  to  supply  esse.  Italy 
farnished  now  comparatively  few  troops, 
and  it  is  quite  true  tnat  the  Roman  armies 
were  at  this  time  mainly  recruited  in  the 
provinces,  and  that  it  was  by  provincials, 
coming  generally  from  another  part  of 
the  empire,  that  the  provinces  were  held 
down. 

14.  ne  Vindida  aolem  ooffitarent. 
For  Vindex  and  hts  ill-starred  attempt  at 
revolt,  see  i.  6,  note  on  line  13. 

15.  AeduosArvernoeque.  Theseare 
selected  as  the  two  leading  tribes  of 
Southern  Gaul ;  the  former  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Upper  Loire  and 
the  Sa6ne,  the  latter  Auvergne. 

15.  inter  Versrinii  auxilia.  It  was 
by  Verginius's  army  that  Vindex's  revolt 
was  quelled. 

16.  vereque  reputantibue.  It  is  a 
little  doubtful  whether  this  is  dative  or 
ablative;  most  likely  a  kind  of  ethical 
dative.  We  find  similar  datives,  ii.  50, 
44  tempora  reputantibus  initium  finemque 
miraculi  cum  Othonis  exitu  competisse;" 
G.  6,  "in  universum  aestimanti  plus 
penes  peditem  roboris." 

17.  addito  si  quid— vlffuerit.  This 
use  of  the  participle  as  predicate  with  a 
sentence  as  subiect,  very  rare  before  Livy, 
occurs  never  111  the  minor  writings  of 
Tacitus,  onlv  six  times  in  th-  Histeries 
but  repeatedly  in  the  Annals;  e.g.  i.  35, 6, 
Furn.  Int.  ▼.  f  31  a. 

18.  veteranas  oonortes  quibus— 
prooubuerlnt,    i.e.   the    Batavian   co- 


horts  now  stationed  at  Mainz.  They 
had  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
civil  war.  Tacitus  had  described  them, 
i.  59,  as  "  grande  momentum  sociae  aut 
adversae."  For  the  dative  with  procum- 
bere%  see  Ann.  1.  59,  "sibi  tres  legiones, 
totidem  legatos  procubuisse."  Furn.  Int 
v.  f  17. 

ai.  ante  txibuta  genltoe,  Thisisa 
rhetorical  exameration.  If  the  original 
conquest  b  referred  to,  that  took  place 
120  years  previously ;  if  Augustus's  settle- 
ment  of  the  country  be  meant,  that  was 
95  years  ogo. 

21.  nuper  oerte  oaeeo  Quintilio 
Varo.  The  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus 
took  place  in  9  A.  o.  This  was  now  all 
but  60  years  ago,  so  that  nuper  is  very 
inexact.  Some  editors  have  needlessly 
bracketed  it. 

25.  proinde  airiperent.  Translate 
"  Let  us  who  are  at  leisure  fall  on  those 
who  have  their  hands  full,  us  with  our 
strength  unimpaired,  on  them  weary  with 
strife?'  For  arripert%  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  ix. 
13,  "rumpe  moras  omnes  et  turbata 
arripe  cnstra. " 

27.  sio— intentus,  si  proveniseent, 
— lmmlnebat.  In  some  editions  this 
sentence  makes  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter.  For  intentus  in,  see  c.  51, 
"Vespasianus  in  Italiam  resque  urbis 
intentus."  Si  provenissent,  "it  they  had 
succeeded,"  which  they  did  not ;  im- 
minebat  expresses  a  result  which  was  on 
the  point  of  occurring  but  for  the  non- 
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18.  At  Flaccus  Hordeonius  primos  Civilis  conatus  per 
dissimulationem  aluit  Ubi  expugnata  castra,  deletas  cohortes, 
pulsum  Batavorum  insula  Romanum  nomen  trepidi  nuntii 
adferebant,  Munium   Lupercum  legatum  (is  duarum  legionum 

5  hibernis  praeerat)  egredi  adversus  hostem  iubet  Lupercus 
legionarios  e  praesentibus,  Ubios  e  proximis,  Treverorum 
equites  haud  longe  agentis  raptim  transmisit,  addita  Bata- 
vorum  ala,  quae  iam  pridem  corrupta  iidem  simulabat,  ut 
proditis  in  ipsa  acie  Romanis  maiore  pretio  fugeret.     Civilis 

10  captarum  cohortium  signis  circumdatus,  ut  suo  militi  recens 
gloria  ante  oculos,  et  hostes  memoria  cladis  terrerentur,  matrem 
suam  sororesque,  simul  omnium  coniuges  parvosque  liberos 
consistere  a  tergo  iubet,  hortamenta  victoriae  vel  pulsis  pudo- 
rem.      Ut    virorum    cantu,    feminarum    ululatu    sonuit   acies, 

15  nequaquam  par  a  legionibus  cohortibusque  redditur  clamor. 
Nudaverat  sinistrum  cornu  Batavorum  ala  transfugiens  statim- 
que  in  nos  versa.  Sed  legionarius  miles,  quamquam  rebus 
trepidis,  arma  ordinesque  retinebat     Ubiorum  Treverorumque 


fulfilmcnt  of  a  condition.  Germany  is 
referred  to  in  vaUdiaaimarum,  Gaul  in 
ditlsaimarum  nationum.  The  wealth 
of  Gaul  was  at  this  tiroe  alinost  proverbial. 
Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16,  says  that  in 
Gaui  the  sources  of  wealth  are  at  home 
and  flood  the  earth  with  their  abundance. 
Agrippa  asks  his  subjects  whether.  they 
imagine  themselves  to  be  richer  than  the 
Gauls,  braver  than  the  Germans.  Momm- 
sen,  P.  R.  E.  vol.  i.  p.  106.  We  have 
here  laid  bare  that  altius  consilium  which 
Tacitus  had  ascribed  to  him  in  c.  14. 

18. 1.  perdiaaimulationem.  "Bypre- 
tending  they  did  not  exist,  ignoring 
them  ;  '  the  proper  use  of  dissimulatio. 

4.  Munium  Lupercum  legatum 
(ia  duarum  legionum  hibernia  prae- 
erat).  He  was  most  likely  legate  of  the 
I5th  legion,  while  Valens  was  legate  of 
the  5th.  The  two  legions  whose  winter- 
quarters  he  commanded  were  the  5th 
and  I5th.  The  main  part  of  the  legions 
had  gone  south  with  Vitellius.  egredl. 
To  advance  from  their  camp  which  was 
at  Vetera,  Birten  or  Xanthen,  on  the 
Khine.  This  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  of  Lower  Germany. 

6.  legionarioB  e  praeeentlbue.Ubios 
e  proximis,  Treverorum  equitea.  E 
praesentibus,  those  he  had  with  him  in 
camp  at  Vetera ;  e  proximis%  those  who 
were  his  immediate  neighbours.     The 


Ubii  occupied  the  country  west  of  the 
Rhine,  between  it  and  the  Maas,  round 
Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne),  which  was 
their  capitaL  The  Treveri  were  south- 
west  ot  them,  on  the  Upper  Moselle. 
tranemialt.  <(Sent  them  across"  the 
Waal  into  the  Insula  Batavorum. 

9.  maiore  pretio  fugeret.  "It 
might  make  its  desertion  more  valuable." 
So  L  12,  "  maiore  praemio  peccaretur." 

13.  hortamentaviotoriaeveipulals 
pudorem.  For  these  accusatives  in 
apposition  with  the  previous  sentence,  see 
i.  44,  "munimentum  ad  praesens,  in 
posterum  ultionem  ;"  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  120. 
For  the  German  custom  of  taking  wives 
and  children  into  battle,  see  G.  7,  "et 
in  proximo  pignora,  unde  feminarum 
ululatus  audias,  unde  vagitus  infantium. 
Hi  cuique  sanctissimi  testes,  hi  maximi 
laudatores." 

14.  ut  virorum  oantu,  feminarum 
ululatu  aonuit  acies.  Of  the  practice 
of  singing  before  battle  we  have  an 
account  ln  G.  3,  "sunt  illis  haec 
quoque  carmina  quorum  relatu,  quem 
barchtum  vocant,  accendunt  animos, 
futuraeque  pugnae  fortunam  ipso  cantu 
augurantur ;  terrent  enim  trepidantve, 
prout  sonuit  acies :  nec  tam  vocis  ille 
quam  virtutis  concentus  videntur."  The 
Romans  took  this  as  an  unfavourable 
oraen. 
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auxilia,  foeda  fuga  dispersa,  totis  campis  palantur.  Illuc 
incubuere  Germani ;  et  fuit  interim  effugium  legionibus  in  castra  20 
quibus  Veterum  nomen  est  Praefectus  alae  Batavorum 
Claudius  Labeo,  oppidano  certamine  aemulus  Civili,  ne  interfeo 
tus  invidiam  apud  populares  vel,  si  retineretur,  semina  discordiae 
praeberet,  in  Frisios  avehitur. 

19.  Isdem  diebus  Batavorum  et  Canninefatium  cohortes, 
cum  iussu  Vitellii  in  urbem  pergerent,  missus  a  Civile  nuntius 
adsequitur.  Intumuere  statim  superbia  ferociaque,  et  pretium 
itineris  donativom,  duplex  stipendium,  augeri  equitum  numerum, 
promissa  sane  a  Vitellio,  postulabant,  non  ut  adsequerentur,  sed  5 
causam  seditioni.  Et  Flaccus  multa  concedendo  nihil  aliud 
effecerat  quam  ut  acrius  exposcerent  quae  sciebant  negaturum. 
Spreto  Flacco  inferiorem  Germaniam  petivere,  ut  Civili 
iungerentur.  Hordeonius  adhibitis  tribunis  centurionibusque ' 
consultavit  num  obsequium  abnuentes  vi  coerceret     Mox  insita  10 


19.  llluo  lncubuere  OermanL  "On 
that  point,  on  them,  the  Germans 
directed  their  main  onslaught."  For  illuc 
used  of  persons,  see  ii.  24 ;  incubture  as 
Ann.  ii.  17,  "incubuerat  sagittariis. M 

21.  Veterum.  The  gemtive  in  Latin 
is  unusual,  though  familiar  to  us  in 
English ;  cf.  Ann.  xii.  jo,  "  libri  quibus 
codicillorum  nomen  dederat." 

22.  Claudiua  Labeo.  The  name 
Claudius,  the  emperor  Claudius  having 
been  their  great  patron,  is  common 
among  the  Gallic  and  German  auxiliaries 
of  the  time. 

22.  oppidano  oertamlne  aemulua 
Civili.  "  The  rival  of  Civilis  in  some 
petty  local  contest."  For  the  use  of 
dative  for  genitive,  see  i.  22.  "Othoni 
comes ; "  Ann.  i.  24,  "rector  iuveni ; " 
Furn.  Int  v.  §  19.  Notice  Tacitus's  love 
of  variation  in  interfeotua  (si  interJUere- 
tnr)  and  ai  retineretur. 

10. 1.  Batavorum  et  Canninefatium 
oohortes.  They  are  the  eight  Bataviah 
cohorts  mentioned  in  c.  15  as  statibned 
at  Mogontiacum.  They  had  got  so  far 
on  their  way  back  into  Italy,  whither 
they  had  been  recalled  by  Vitellius,  ii. 
97.  Ritter,  against  all  MSS.  authority, 
would  omit  Canninefatium  on  the  ground 
that  these  cohorts  are  elsewhere  always 
called  Batavorum. 

3.  intumuere.  We  still  talk  of  "  swell- 
ing,  being  pufled  up"  with  pride;  see 
Ann.  L  38  etc 


4.  duplex  etipendium.  The  pay  of 
a  Roman  legionary  soldier  was,  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  who  nearly  doubled 
it,  10  asses  a  day ;  the  praetorians  had 
two  denarii  =  32  asses,  Ann.  i.  17. 

4.  augeri  equltum  numerum.  The 
eouiUs  had  better  pay  and  more  privileges 
than  the  foot  soldier ;  hence  the  demand 
that  their  number  should  be  increased. 

8.  inferiorem  Qerrnanlam  petlvere. 
Flaccus  was  commander  of  Upper  Ger- 
many.  The  division  of  the  two  provinces 
was  between  Andernach  and  Remagen 
near  Brohl ;  so  that  Coblentx  and  Bingen 
belonged  to  Upper,  Bonn  and  Cologne 
to  Lower  Germany. 

9.  adhibitis  tribunis  oenturioni- 
busque.  "The  tribunes  and  centurions 
being  summoned  into  council. "  Generally 
only  the  leading  centurions  took  part  in 
councils  of  war,  but  as  the  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  soldiere,  more 
may  have  been  summoned  on  the  present 
occasion ;  sce  iii.  3,  note  on  line  2. 

10.  moxinaitalffnavia.  This  agrees 
with  all  that  had  been  said  of  him  be- 
fore,  i.  9,  "superior  exerdtus  legatum 
Hordeoniura  Flaccum  spernebat,  senecta 
ac  debilitate  pedum  invalidum,  sine  con- 
stantia,  sine  auctoritate;"  L  56,  "specta- 
tor  flagitii  Hordeonius  Flaccus  consularis 
legatus  aderat,  non  compescere  ruentes, 
non  retinere  dubios,  non  cohortari  bonos 
ausus,   at    segnis    pavidus    et    socordia 


innocens. 


»» 
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ignavia  et  trepidis  ministris,  quos  ambiguus  auxiliorum  animus 
et  subito  delectu  suppletae  legiones  angebant,  statuit  continere 
intra  castra  militem :  dein  paenitentia,  et  arguentibus  ipsis  qui 
suaserant,  tamquam  secuturus,  scripsit  Herenniq  Gallo  legionis 

15  primae  legato,  qui  Bonnam  obtinebat,  ut  arceret  transitu 
Batavos  :  se  cum  exercitu  tergis  eorum  haesurum.  Et  opprimi 
poterant,  si  hinc  Hordeonius  inde  Gallus,  motis  utrimque  copiis, 
medios  clausissent.  Flaccus  omisit  inc^ptum,  aliisque  litteris 
Gallum  monuit  ne  terreret  abeuntes.     Unde  suspicio  sponte 

20  legatorum  excitari  bellum,  cunctaque  quae  acciderant  aut 
metuebantur,  non  inertia  militis  neque  hostium  vi  sed  fraude 
ducum  evenire. 

20.  Batavi  cum  castris  Bonnensibus  propinquarent,  prae- 
misere  qui  Herennio  Gallo  mandata  cohortium  exponeret. 
' "  Nullum  sibi  bellum  adversus  Romanos,  pro  quibus  totiens 
bellassent :  longa  atque  irrita  militia  fessis  patriae  atque  otii 
5  cupidinem  esse.  Si  nemo  obsisteret,  innoxium  iter  fore :  sin  arma 
occurrant,  ferro  viam  inventuros."  Cunctantem  legatum  milites 
perpulerant,  fortunam  praelii  experiretur.    Tria  milia  legionario- 


1 1.  ministris  are  the  recruiting  officers 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  cen- 
turions  and  praefectt  sociorum.  They 
would  be  best  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  newly-raised  troops. 

12.  subito  deleotu  suppletae  legio- 
nee.  "  The  filling  up  of  the  legions  with 
a  hastily  raised  levy."  This  use  of  the 
past  participle  passive,  in  place  of  a 
substantive,  as  iurnishing  a  reason  b  a 
favourite  one  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  very 
rarely  used  by  Cicero;  Furn.  Int.  v. 
§  55»  '•  So  Ann.  i.  8,  "occisus  Caesar," 
Caesar's  death;  "mutatus  princeps,"  the 
change  of  emperor,  Ann.  i.  16 ;  Sall.  Cat. 
48,  "ne  eum  Lentulus  et  Cethegus  de- 
prehensi  terrerent." 

14.  tamquam  secuturuB  eoripsit. 
"He  wrote  his  intention  of  following 
them ; "  tamquam  here  gives  the  substance 
of  the  communication.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the.  Greek  construction  with  cfa.  See 
Ann.  vi.  36,  "  subdito  rumore  tamquam 
Mesopotamiam  invasurus." 

15.  qui  Bonnam  obtinebat.  Origin- 
ally  the  winter  quarters  of  the  ist  legion 
had  been  at  Ara  Ubiorum  or  Cologne 
(Ann.  i.  39),  but  they  had  since  been 
moved  further  up  the  Rhine  to  Bonn. 
transitu.  From  crossing  the  district  of 
Bonn,  and  so  making  their  way  to  join 
their  fellow-countrymen. 


1 6.  tergis  eorum  naesurum. "  Would 
hang  on  their  rear  ;"  hacrcrt  is  not  found 
in  this  sense  elsewhere.  It  is  used,  in  its 
literal  sense,  with  a  dative,  Ann.  ii.  14. 

19.  sponte  legatorum.  Spontc  was 
first  used  with  a  genitive  by  Varro.  It 
is  found  in  Lucan  and  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Anna/s,  also  in  H.  iii.  16. 

20.  4.  irrita.  "Which  had  brought 
them  in  no  reward ; "  thev  left  the  service 
as  poor  as  when  they  had  joined  it 

5.  sin  arma  ooourrant.     "If  they 
are  encountered  by  an  armed  resistance. 
Arma  is  here  "an  armed  force,"  as  in 
i.  76,  "quidquid    armorum    mari   diri- 
mitur." 

7.  perpulerant.  The  pluperfect  ex- 
presses  the  completeness  and  suddenness 
of  the  result.  So  ii.  73,  "tunc  ipse 
exercitusque,  ut  nullo  aemulo,  saevitia 
libidine  rapti,  in  externos  mores  proru- 
perant ;"  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  256,  "flammas 
cum  regia  puppis  extulerat.  experire- 
tur.  Tbe  subjunctive  is  practically  in 
oratio  obliqua — as  in  Verg.  Aen.  xi.  513, 
"  Aeneas  levia  improbus  arrna  praemisit 
quaterent  campos. 

7.  tria  milia  lefirionariorum  et 
tumultuariae  Belfirarum  oohortes. 
That  there  should  be  only  3000  legionary 
troops  in  the  legion  shows  how  greatly 
the  legions  had  been  drained.    Tttmnltu- 
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rum  et  tumultuariae  Belgarum  cohortes,  simul  paganorum  lixa- 
rumque  ignava  sed  procax  ante  periculum  manus,  omnibus 
portis  rumpunt,  ut  Batavos  numero  inpares  circumfundant.  10 
Illi  veteres  militiae  in  cuneos  congregantur,  densi  undique 
et  frontem  tergaque  ac  latus  tuti.  Sic  tenuem  nostrorum  aciem 
perfringunt  Cedentibus  Belgis  pellitur  legio,  et  vallum  portas- 
que  trepidi  petebant  Ibi  plurimum  cladis:  cumulatae  corpori- 
bus  fossae ;  nec  caede  tantum  et  volneribus,  sed  ruina  et  suis  15 
plerique  telis  interiere.  Victores  colonia  Agrippinensium  vitata, 
nihiltcetero  in  itinere  hostile  ausi,  Bonnense  praelium  excusa- 
bant,  tamquam  petita  pace,  postquam  negabatur,  sibimet  ipsi 
consuluissent 

2is  Civilis  adventu  veteranarum  cohortium  iusti  iam  exer- 
citus  ductor,  sed  consilii  ambiguus  et  vim  Romanam  reputans, 
cunctos  qui  aderant  in  verba  Vespasiani  adigit,  mittitque  legatos 
ad  duas  legiones  quae  priore  acie  pulsae  in  Vetera  castra  con- 
cesserant,  ut  idem  sacramentum  acciperent  Redditur  respon-  5 
sum,  "  neque  proditoris  neque  hostium  se  consiliis  uti :  esse 
sibi  Vitellium  principem,  pro  quo  fidem  et  arma  usque  ad 
supremum    spiritum    retenturos ;     proinde     perfuga    Batavus 


ariaet  "raised  for  the  emergency,"  as 
in  Ann.  i.  56,  "  tumultuarias  catervas 
Germanoram  cis  Rhenum  colentium." 
The  Belgae  were  the  Nervii  and  Tungri 
or  Gugerni,  c.  15. 

10,  rumpunt.  Altered  by  Heraeus 
into  frorumpunt  which  is  certainly  its 
meaning,  but  perhaps  Tadtus  has  nere, 
as  elsewhere,  preferred  the  simple  to  the 
compound  form.  Heraeus  holds  that  the 
simple  form  may  be  used  for  perrumpere% 
not  for  prorumpere. 

11.  veteres  min««*  ln  ouneoe  con- 
greffantur.  Vetus  with  the  genitive 
after  the  analogy  oiperitus;  so  probablv 
Ann.  i.  20,  "vetus  operis  ac  Uboris; 
vi  12,  "sdentiae  caeremoniarum- 
que  vetus."  Cunei  were  wedge-shaped 
columns,  the  ordinary  Germaiiiormation 
at  the  time. 

15.  rulna  et  suls — telle/  interiere. 
Heraeus  explains  this  in  suajte/a  ruendo; 
but  there.is  no  authoritv  for  such  a  use 
of  ruinOf  and  it  seems  bettjer  to  under- 
stand  it  of  the  fall  of  the  earthwork, 
which  might  well  have  precipitated  them 
on  to  their  own  weapons. 

17.  oetero  ln  itlnere.  An  unclassical 
phrase  for  relique  in  itinere.  Cologne, 
though  no  longer  the  headquarters  of  the 

2  C 


* 

first  legion,  was  still  a  strong  Roman 
garrison. 

21.  2.  consilii  ambiguus.  Repeated 
from  il  83.  The  genitive  is  a  genitive 
of  relation,  Madvig,  §  290^. 

3.  in  verba  Vespasiani  adiffit.  The 
emperor,  by  his  deputy,  was  supposed  to 
utter  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the 
soldiers  who  repeated  it  after  him  were 
said  accipere  ;  see  below,  "ut  idem  sacra- 
mentum  acciperent." 

4.  ad  duas  legiones.  The  5th  and 
I5th,  which  Munius  Lupercus  com- 
manded ;  he  had  been  already  defeated 
bv  Civilis,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the 
Tungri,  and  forced  to  retire  into  the 
camp  at  Vetera,  see  c  18. 

7.  proquo.    Etproeose. 

8.  prolnde  perfuga  Batavus  arbi- 
trium  rerum  Romanarum  ne  ageret. 
Ritter  would  read  artritrum  ne  ageret, 
"  Let  him  not  play  the  arbiter  of  Rome'a 
destiny. "  The  chan^e,  however,  here  and 
in  Ann.  xiii.  14,  which  is  quite  parallel, 
is  unnecessary :  "quis  a  Claudio  impositus 
velut  arbitrium  regni  agebat."  Arbitri- 
um  agere  will  mean  "to  undertake  the 
direction  of."  So  Curtius  vi  1,  "  non 
est  ausus  ipse  sgere  arbitria  victoriae  ; " 
Liv.  xliv.  15,  "  Rhodios  in  orbe  terrarum 
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arbitrium  rerum    Romanarum   ne   ageret,  sed   meritas   sceleris 

10  poenas  exspectaret"     Quae  ubi  relata  Civili,  incensus  ira  uni- 

versam  Batavorum  gentem  in  arma  rapit     Iunguntur  Bructeri 

Tencterique  et  excita  nuntiis  Germania  ad  praedam  famamque. 

22.  Adversus  has  concurrentis  belli  mijias  legati  legionum, 

Munius  Lupercus  et  Numisius  Rufus,  valliim  murosque  firma- 

bant     Subversa   longae   pacis   opera,   haqd   procul   castris   in 

modum  municipii  exstructa,  ne  hostibus  usui  forent     Sed  parum 

5  provisum    ut  copiae  in  castra  conveherentur :  rapi  permisere. 

Tta  paucis  diebus  per  licentiam  absumpta  sunt  quae  adversus 

necessitates    in    longum  suffecissent.     Civilis    medium   agmen 

cum  robore   Batavorum   obtinens,  utramque  Rheni  ripam,  quo 

truculentior  visu  foret,  Germanorum  catervis  complet,  adsultante 

io  per  campos  equite.     Simul   naves  in   adversum  amnem  age- 

bantur.      Hinc  veteranarum  cohortium  signa,  inde  depromptae 

silvis  lucisque  ferarum  imagines,  ut  cuique  genti  inire  praelium 

mos   est,  mixta   belli   civilis   externique   facie   obstupefecerant 


arbitria  belli  pacisque  agere."  The 
meaning  here,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
same. 

ii.  Bruoteri  Tenoterique.  The 
Bructeri  inhabited  the  district  through 
which  the  Luppia  (Lippe)  runs.  It  was, 
perhaps,  by  this  stream  that  they  were 
divided  into  maiores  and  minores,  as 
Strabo  states  to  have  been  the  case. 
They  occupied  also  the  vallev  of  the 
Ems,  Mommsen,  P.  R.  E.  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
The  Tencteri  dwelt  south-east  of  them, 
between  them  and  the  Chatti,  and  were 
famous  for  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
Tacitus  states  that  it  was  reported 
(narra/ur)  when  he  wrote  the  Germany 
that  the  Bructeri  had  been  annihilated  bv 
an  incursion  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angi- 
varii,  who  came  down  from  the  north- 
«ast»  G.  32,  33. 

22.  1.  oonourrentls  belll  zninaa. 
There  is  a  doubt  whether  concurrentis 
agrees  with  belli  or  mittas,  more  probably 
the  former.  It  is  a  stronger  term  than 
ingruentis,  the  war  being  likened  to 
some  great  thunderstorm,  threats  of 
which  were  gathering  from  all  sides. 

2.  Numifliua  Rufufl.  He  has  not 
been  mentioned  before.  He  may  have 
been  legate  of  the  i6th  legion. 

3.  longae  paois  opera — in  modum 
munioipii  exfltructa.  Quarters  for 
the  officers  and  their  families,  houses  and 
villas  for  the  negotiatores  and  lixae  grew 
up  in  times  of  peace  in  the  neighbournood 


of  all  the  Roman  camps.  See  i.  67, 
"direptus  longa  pace  in  modum  muni- 
cipii  exstructus  locus."  These  buildings 
were  now  pulled  down,  as  they  would 
have  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemy. 

5.  ut  oopiae — oonveherentur :  ra- 
pi  permisere.  Copiae  are  supplies  of 
all  kinds ;  before  rapi  we  must  supplv 
eas.  Rapi  is  "to  be  taken  by  force, 
"  by  individuals  ; "  as  in  iil  50,  "  nec 
pecuniam  aut  frumentum  providerant 
et  festinatio  atque  aviditas  praepediebant 
dum  quae  accipi  poterant  rapiuntur. " 

7.  in  longum.  "  For  a  long  time ; " 
not  classical,  cf.  c.  79,  "nec  in  longum 
quies  militi  data ;"  also  Ann.  i.  69. 

8.  utramque  Rheni  ripam.  It  has 
been  proposed,  without  MSS.  authority, 
to  alter  tnis  into  sinistramt  but  Tacitus 
has  sufficiently  explained  in  quo  trucu- 
lentior  visu  foret  why  he  occupied  both 
banks;  the  wild  Germans  never  quite 
lost  their  terror  for  the  Romans. 

11.  depromptae  sUvis  luciflque 
ferarum  imagines.  For  this  custom 
of  carrying  ngures  of  wild  beasts  as  battle 
emblems,  see  G.  7,  "effigiesque  et  signa 
quaedam  detracta  lucis  in  praelium  fe- 
runt "  The  snake,  wolf,  bear,  and  goat 
were  the  animals  whose  emblems  were 
most  frequently  used. 

13.  mixta  belli  oivilia  ezternique 
facie.  The  Batavian  cohorts  wore 
Roman  dress,  arms,  and  accoutrements, 
the  Germans  their  own  native  badges,  so 
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Et  spem    obpugnantium    augebat  amplitudo  valli, 
quod   duabus   legionibus   situm  vix   quinque  miiia  armatorum  15 
Romanorum  tuebantur.     Sed    tixarum   multitudo  turbata  pace 
illuc  congregata  et  bello  ministra  aderat 

23.  Pars  castrorum  in  collem  leniter  exsurgens,  pars  aequo 
adibatur.  Quippe  illts  hibernis  obsideri  premique  Germanias 
Augustus  crediderat,  neque  unquam  id  malorum  ut  obpugnatum 
ultro  legiones  nostras  venirent  Inde  non  loco  neque  muni- 
mentis  labor  additus :  vis  et  arma  satis  piacebant  Batavi  5 
Transrhenanique,  quo  discreta  virtus  manifestius  spectaretur, 
sibi  quaeque  gens  consistunt,  eminus  lacessentes.  Post  ubi 
pleraque  telorum  turribus  pinnisque  moenium  irrita  haerebant 
et  desuper  saxis  volnerabantur,  clamore  atque  impetu  invasere 
vallum,  adpositis  plerique  scalis,  alii  per  testudinem  suorum.  <« 
Scandebantque  iam  quidam,  cum  gladiis  et  armorum  incus.su 
praecipitati  sudibus   et    pilis   obruuntur,  praeferoces  initio  et 


that  the  Romann  would  seem  to  be  fight- 
ing  at  once  against  theic  own  countrymeu 
and  a  fbreign  enemj. 

15.  quod  duabua  leglonlbua  eltum 
— tuobtuitur.  Situm,  "designed  for  ;  " 
"  built  fbr,"  iii.  7*.  Two  legions  woald 
comprise  about  11,000  men,  5000  would 
he  ■  small  garrison  for  so  large  a  camp. 
armatorum  Romanorum  ii  the  reed- 
ing  of  M.  and  both  worda  >cem  tobe 
requlred,  though  Ramanarvm  is  omitted 
by  some  MSS.  Armalerum  distinguishes 
tne  valuablc  defenders  of  the  camp  from 
the  lixai  and  ntgetiatertt ;  Romanorum 
from  the  allies  and  slaves,  who  were  litUe 
to  be  depended  on. 

17.  etjbello  mlmatra  aderat.  We 
should  saj  in  English,  "  who  could  be 
employed  in  war,"  making  this  idea 
snbordinate  to  the  otber.  Tacitus  makes 
the  two  ideas  co-ordinate  inttead. 

33.  1.  ln  coUem —  exaunrena. 
"Rose  up  aslope."  aequo,  lilerail y  "by 
thelevel;"  we  shouldsay  "on  tbelevel. 

z.  ctulppe — Auffuetue  credlderat. 
When  the  catnp  at  Vetera  wat  cou- 
structed  wedo  not  know  ;  il  was  certajnly 
made  befoie  the  dcfeat  of  Varus.  The 
site  wu  chosen  for  a  double  reason  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  it  occupied  the  latt  high 

aund   before  the  Rhine  emergf     '-' 


3.  ut  otipuifiiatum  uitro  loglonee 
noetraa  venlrent.  Oipugnattim  is  the 
active  supine.  Caesar,  B.G.  i.  44,  hai 
ad  11  obpuptondum.     For  ultro,  see  L  7. 

4.  lnde  non— labor  addltue.  The 
meaning  is;thst  thej  did  not  itrengthen 
the  place  artificially  by  cutting  steep 
escarpments  or  raising  the  fortifications 
lo  anj  great  height.  The  phrase  laior 
addihu  is,  perhaps,  from  Verg.  Georg.  L 
150,  "mox  el  frumentis  labor  additua." 

5.  aatla  pleoebaat.  An  odd  phnue 
for  vim  tl  arma  lafii  iue  plattbai,  Cf. 
Liv.  xxxiiL  31,  "quum  prunum  ei  vires 
suae  satis  placuissent. " 

6.  quo  dlacreta  vtrtus  maulfeeWua 
apeotaratur.  "  In  order  that  the  valour 
of  each  in  isolation  might  be  more  clearly 
manifested."  Antonius  had  had  reconrae 
lo  a  similar  device  ;  see  iii.  37,  "  ut  dis- 
cretus  labor  fortes  ignavosque  diatin- 
gueret."  sdbi  quaoque  bshb  oonala- 
tunt.  "Takrup  their  poiition  cach  tiibe 
by  itself."  Thu  use  of  libi  is  curioua, 
and  has  no  distinct  parnllel  elsewhere ; 


the  lower  phdn  j  on  the  other,  it  gavethe 
Romans  the  command  of  thc  vallcj  e( 
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rebus   secundis    nimii.     Sed    tum    praedae   cupidine   adversa 
quoque  tolerabant     Machinas  etiam,  insolitum  sibi,  ausi.     Nec 

15  ulla  ipsis  sollertia:  perfugae  captivique  docebant  struere 
materias  in  modum  pontis,  mox  subiectis  rotis  propellere,  ut 
alii  superstantes  tamquam  ex  aggere  praeliarentur,  pars  intus 
occulti  muros  subruerent.  Sed  excussa/ballistis  saxa  stravere 
informe   opus.     Et    crates  vineasque  yparantibus  adactae  tor- 

20  mentis    ardentes    hastae,    ultroque    ipsi    obpugnatores   ignibus 

♦petebantur,  donec  desperata  vi  verterent  consilium  ad  moras, 

haud    ignari    paucorum    dierum    inesse  alimenta    et    multum 

inbellis  turbae.     Simul  ex  inopia  proditio  et  fluxa  servitiorum 

iides  ac  fortuita  belli  sperabantur. 

24.  Flaccus  interim  cognito  castrorum  obsidio,  et  missis  per 
Gallias  qui  auxilia  concirent,  lectos  e  legionibus  Dillio  Voculae 
duoetvicensimae  legionis  legato  tradit,  ut  quam  maximis  per 
ripam  itineribus  celeraret,  ipse  vectus  navibus,  invalidus  corpore, 
5  invisus  militibus.  Neque  enim  ambigue  fremebant  "  emissas  a 
Mogontiaco  Batavorum  cohortes,  dissimulatos  Civilis  conatuS, 
adsciri  in  societatem  Germanos.  Non  Primi  Antonii  neque 
Muciani  ope  Vespasianum  magis  adolevisse.  Aperta  odia 
armaque    palam    depelli :   fraudem    et   dolum    obscura   eoque 

10  inevitabilia.  Civilem  stare  contra,  struere  aciem  :  Hordeonium 
e  cubiculo  et  lectulo  iubere  quidquid  hosti  conducat.  Tot 
armatas  fortissimorum  virorum  manus  unius  senis  valetudine 


19.  adactae  tormentia.  "Shothome 
from  catapults."  Caesar,  B.C  iii.  51, 
"ut  telum  tormento  missum  adigi  non 
posset."  The  long  spears  discharged 
from  catapults  were  bound  round  with 
tow  steeped  in  sulphur  and  oil,  and  then 
seton  fire.  Tacitus  throughout  intends 
to  contrast  the  skill  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  siege  operations  with  the  awkward 
eftbrts  of  tne  barbarians.  This  is  sped- 
ally  seen  in  such  phrases  as  informe  cpus, 
in  modum  pontist  etc 

23.  fluxa  servitiorum  fldes.  "A 
wavering  in  the  loyalty  of  the  slaves." 
See  ii.  75,  "fluxam  per  discordias 
militum  fidem  et  periculum  ex  sin- 
gulis;"  iii.  48,  "fluxa,  ut  est  barbaris, 
fide." 

24.  2.  leotos  e  legionibus — duo- 
etvlcenBlmae  legionls  legato  tradlt. 
Lecti  e  legionibus  are  generally  called 
vexillarii.  They  were  taken  from  the 
4th  and  22d,  both  of  which  had  their 
headquarters  at  Mogontiacum.    Of  the 


22d,   a    detachment  was    stationed    in 
Egypt,  v.  1. 

4.  veotus  navibus.  This  is  Halm's 
correction  of  M.  which  has  simply  navibus. 
Pichena  suggested  faxndus.  He  went  by 
ship  partly  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  the 
march,  partly,  asTacitus  explains,  through 
distrust  of  his  own  soldiers.  invalldus 
oorpore.    He  suffered  from  gout,  i.  9. 

5.  neque  enim  ambUrue  fremebaftt. 
The  negative  goes  with  the  adverb.  For 
the  charges  made  against  him,  see  c  19. 
adsoiri  in  sooietatem  Oermanos. 
"That  the  Germans  are  being  invited  to 
join  the  league."  The  soldiers  thought 
that  the  outbreak  was  got  up  between 
Civilis  and  Hordeonius  Flaccus  in  the 
interests  of  Vespasian.  Tacitus  uses 
adsciri  instead  of  adscisci. 

9.  armaque  palam  depelli.  There 
is  some  temptation  to  take  palam  with 
arma  rather  than  with  depelli,  under- 
standing  it  arma  quae  palam  sunt,  like 
loca  circum%  etc. 
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regi.     Quin  potius  interfecto  traditore  fortunam  virtutemque 
suam  malo  omine  exsolverent"    His  inter  se  vocibus  instinctos 
flammavere  insuper  adlatae  a  Vespasiano  litterae,  quas  Flaccus,  15 
quia  occultari  nequibant,  pro  contione  recitavit,  vinctosque  qui 
attulerant  ad  Vitellium  misit 

25.  Sic  mitigatis  animis  Bonnam,  hiberna  primae  legionis, 
ventum.     Infensior  illic  miles  culpam  cladis   in  Hordeonium 
vertebat :  "  eius  iussu  directam  adversus  Batavos  aciem,  tam- 
quam  a  Mogontiaco  legiones  sequerentur ;  eiusdem  proditione^ 
caesos,   nullis  supervenientibus   auxiliis.     Ignota  haec  ceteris    5 
exercitibus,  neque  imperatori   suo  nuntiari,  cum   adcursu  tot 
provinciarum  exstingui  repens  perfidia  potuerit"     Hordeonius 
exemplares  omnium  litterarum,  quibus  per  Gallias  Britanniamque 
et    Hispanias    auxilia   orabat,    exercitui    recitavit,  instituitque 
pessimum  facinus,  ut  epistulae  aquiliferis  legionum  traderentur ;  10 
a  quis  ante  militi  quam  ducibus  legebantur.     Tum  e  seditiosis 
unum  vinciri  iubet,  magis  usurpandi  iuris  quam  quia  unius 
culpa  foret     Motusque  Bonna  exercitus  in  coloniam  Agrippi- 
nensem,  adfluentibus  auxiliis  Gallorum,  qui  primo  rem  Romanam 


13.  quin  potius  interfecto  tradl- 
tore  —  maio  oxnlne  exsolverent. 
"Why  should  they  not  rather."  For 
quin  potius  used  m  exhortations,  see 
Madvig,  f  351,  cbs.  3.  The  imperfect 
subjunctive  is  used  to  express  advice  or 
command  of  a  course  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
actually  being  done.  Many  editors  read 
proditore  for  traditort  of  M.,  a  word 
which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  very 
late  Latin.  Orelli,  however,  defends 
traditon  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
betrayed  the  Batavian  cohorts  so  much 
as  handed  them  over  to  Civilis.  Afalo 
omitu:  he  had  begun  the  war  so  badly  that 
it  was  likely  it  would  go  on  ill.  Ritter 
once  somewhat  fantastically  saw  in  these 
words  a  reference  to  the  narne  of  Flaccus, 
which  suggested  the  ideas/  Jlaccere,  flac- 
cescere.  / 

1 4.  his  inter  se  vocipue.  Some  word 
like  iactis  has  to  be  sUpplied.  In  Ann. 
ii.  46,  we  have  "his  vodbus  instinctos 
exercitus  propriae  quoque  causae  stimula- 
bant." 

16.  prooontlonerecitavit.  "Read 
out  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  soldiers. "  So 
iii.  9,  "  recitatae  pro  contione  epistulae ; " 
and  below,  iv.  32,  "lectae  pro  contione 
victoribus ;"  see  also  Ann.  ii.  81. 


26.  2.  illio  is  short  for  "who  were 
stationed  there;"  cf.  u.  16,  "Liburni- 
carum  ibi  navium." 

3.  tamquam.  "On  the  understand- 
ing  that." 

5.  Bupervenientibufl.  "Comingup 
later  to  their  assistance."  imperatori 
auo.  Vitellius  is  meant  by  this  description. 

8.  ezemplares.  •  •  Copies, "  an  adjective 
used  for  a  substantive,  agreeing  with 
libros  understood.  Tacitus  affects  this 
use  of  unfamiliar  forms;  Oreili  quotes 
Front  Ep.  ii.  5,  "exemplares  eorum 
excerptorum  nuilos  fecL"  Ritter  would 
read  exempla,  which  is  the  word  used  by 
Sallust,  Cat  34  and  44. 

10.  aqnillieria.  These  were  the  leading 
centurions;  it  appears  from  a  notice  in 
Spartianus  that  at  a  later  date  it  became 
customary  to  read  out  despatches  at 
headquarters,  "  itaque  misi  litteras 
recitandas  ad  signa"  is  the  quotation, 
said  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

12.   magle  usurpandi  iuris.     This 

fenitive  —  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  in- 
nitive  with  toO — occurs  rarely  (here,  and 
c.42)  in  the  Histories,  but  several  times  in 
the  AnnalSyW.  59 ;  UL  9 ;  iii.  41 ;  xiii  1 1. 
Orelli  auotes  Sall.  Jug.  88,  "quae  post- 
quam  gforiosa  modo  neque  belli  patrandi 
cognovit ; "  but  the  constntction  is  here 
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15  enixe  iuvabant:  mox  valescentibus  Germanis  pleraeque  civi- 
tates  adversum  nos  armatae  spe  libertatis  et,  si  exuissent 
servitium,  cupidine  imperitandi.  Gliscebat  iracundia  legionum, 
nec  terrorem  unius  militis  vincula  indiderant  Quin  idem  ille 
arguebat    ultro    conscientiam    ducis,    tamquam    nuntius   inter 

20  Civilem  Flaccumque  falso  crimine  testis  veri  opprimeretur.  Con- 
scendit  tribunal  Vocula  mira  constaritia,  prensumque  militem  ac 
vociferantem  duci  ad  supplicium  iussit.  Et  dum  mali  pavent, 
optimus  quisque  iussis  paruere.  Exin  consensu  ducem  Voculam 
poscentibus,  Flaccus  summam  rerrjm  ei  permisit. 

26.  Sed  discordes  animos  multa  efferabant,  inopia  stipendii 
frumentique  et  simul  delectum  tributaque  Galliae  aspernantes, 
Rhenus  incognita  illi  caelo  siccitate  vix  navium  patiens,  arti 
commeatus,  dispositae  per  omnem  ripam  stationes,  quae  Ger- 
5  manos  vado  arcerent,  eademque  de  causa  miniis  frugum  et 
plures  qui  consumerent  Apud  imperitos  prodigii  loco  accipie- 
batur  ipsa  aquarum  penuria,  tamquam  nos  amnes  quoque  et 


not  quite  the  same.     Furn.  Int.  v.   § 

37  <*. 
16.   adversum  nos  armatae.     M. 

reads  armd,    Orelli    suggests    armataet 

Ruperti  armari,  Heraeus  arma  sumpsere. 

16.  et,  sl  exuiasent  servitium, 
oupidine  imperitandi.  The  pluperfect 
is  used  because  the  possibility  of  empire 
would  only  emerge  when  they  had  iirst 
stripped  off  slavery.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  different  Gallic'states  to  establish  their 
own  supremacy  which  helped  not  a  little 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  revolt,  see  c.  69. 

17.  leffionum.  These  were  the  ist 
and  detachments  of  the  4th  and  22d,  which 
had  been  moved  up  from  Bonn  to  Co- 
logne.  There  were  no  legions  stationed 
at  Cologne  at  this  time. 

19.  tamquam — teetis  verl  oppri- 
meretur.  "For  they  held  that  this 
man,  being  the  messenger  between  Civilis 
and  Flaccus,  was  being  made  away  with 
on  a  false  charge,  because  he  could  let 
out  the  truth." 

24.  enmmam  rerum.  "Thegeneral 
direction  of  affairs,  the  supreme  com- 
mand  ;"  so  iii.  70,  and  Ann.  ii.  45. 

26.  1.  disoordee  animoe.  "Their 
disaffected  tempers."  Discors  and  dis- 
cordia  are  used  of  soldiers  not  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  but  disagreeing  witn 
their  officers,  mutinous,  disaffected  ;  so  ii. 
76,  "  discordia  corruptae ; "  i.  53,  "  non 
deerant  in  exercitu  semina  discordiae." 


2.  OaUiae  aspernantes — Rhenua 
— vix  navium  patiens.  For  this  use  of 
the  participle,  to  denote  a  cause  which 
in  English  we  express  by  a  substantive, 
see  above,  c  19,  note  on  Une  12. 

3.  illi  oaela  Tacitus  considers  the 
climate  of  Germany,  particularly  on  its 
western  side,  as  very  wet  compared  with 
that  of  Italy.  So  G.  $,  he  says,  "terrm 
.  .  .'  umidior  qua  Gallias,  ventosior  qua 
Noricum  ac  Pannoniarn  aspicit."  In 
Ann.  i.  56,  we  have  a  season  of  spedal 
drought  contrasted  with  the  general 
moisture  of  the  climate,  "nam  (rarum 
illi  caelo)  siccitate  et  modicis  amnibus 
inoffensum  iter  properaveraL" 

3.  arti  oommeatuB.  "The  running 
short  of  provisions,"  as  in  iii.  13,  "in 
arto  commeatum." 

4.  stationee  quae  Germanosvado 
arcerent.  Pickets  intended  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  wading  the  stream. 
The  dryness  of  the  weather  at  once  made 
the  crops  less  abundant  and  necessitated 
the  employment  of  extra  troops  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing  the 
stream. 

7.  amnes  quoque  et  vetera  imperil 
munimenta  deaererent.  The  ett  like 
the  Greek  kcU,  is  epexegetical.  The 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates 
had  been  accounted  since  Augustus's  time 
the  boundaries  and  bulwarks  of  the 
empire ;  see  Ann.  i.  9,  "  mari  Oceano  aut 
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vetera  imperii  munimenta  desererent     Quod  in  pace  fors  seu 
natura,  tunc  fatum  et  ira  dei  vocabatur. 

Ingressis  Novesium  sexta  decuma  legio  coniungitur.  10 
Additus  Voculae  in  partem  curarum  Herennius  Gallus  legatus ; 
nec  ausi  ad  hostem  pergere,  loco  cui  Gelduba  nomen  est  castra 
fecere.  Ibi  struenda  acie,  muniendo  vallandoque  et  ceteris 
belli  meditamentis  militem  firmabant  Utque  praeda  ad 
virtutem  accenderetur,  in  proximos  Gugernorum  pagos,  qui  15 
societatem  Civilis  acceperant,  ductus  a  Vocula  exercitus.  Pars 
cum  Herennio  Gallo  permansit 

27.  Forte  navem  haud  procul  castris,  frumento  gravem, 
cum  per  vada  haesisset,  Germani  in  suam  ripam  trahebant 
Non  tulit  Gallus  misitque  subsidio  cohortem.  Auctus  et 
Germanorum  numerus,  paulatimque  adgregantibus  se  auxiliis 
acie  certatum.  Germani  multa  cum  strage  nostrorum  navem  5 
abripiunt  Victi,  quod  tum  in  morem  verterat,  non  suam 
ignaviam  sed  perfidiam  legati  culpabant  Protractum  e  ten- 
torio,  scissa  veste,  verberato  corpore,  quo  pretio,  quibus  consciis 
prodidisset  exercitum,  dicere  iubent  Redit  in  Hordeonium 
invidia.     Illum  auctorem  sceleris,  hunc  ministrum  vocant,  donec  10 


»» 


amnibus  longinquis  saeptum  imperium  ; 
G.  29,  "  protulit  enim  magnitudo  Populi 
Romani  ultra  Rhenum  uUraaue  veteres 
terminos  imperii  reverentiam. 

9.  del  is  the  Rhine  itself  regarded  as 
a  god ;  in  y.  17  we  have  "  Rhenum  et 
Germaniae  deos  in  aspectu."  Because 
Tacitus  elsewhere  speaks  of  deum  rather 
than  dei%  Nipperdey  and  Halm  would  so 
read  here.  The  passage  is  noteworthy 
as  throwing  light  on  Tacitus's  religious 
views.     CL   auo  Cic  de  Div.  ii.   27, 

§58. 

10.  lngrofloia  Novesliim 

cuma  legio  coniungltur. 
is  now  Neuss,  in  the  neigi 
of  Dtisseldorf,  about  a  third  yof 
from  Cologne  to  Vetera.  /Here  was 
stationed  the  depot  of  the  »6th  legion, 
the  main  part  of  which  was  away  in  Italy 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  see  iii.  22. 

1 1.  ln  partem  ourarum.  "  To  share 
the  anxieties  of  command."  Vocula  was 
legate  of  the  22d,  Herennius  Gallus  of 
the  ist  legion. 

13.  looo — Gelduba  nomen  eet. 
Heraeus  thinks  that  some  words  like  ad 
tertium  deatmum,  or  tertium  decumum 
lapidem  a  Noverio  (this  being  the  dis- 


tance  of  Gelduba  from  Novesium)  have 
dropped  out.  Orelli  simplv  inserts  cui 
after  loco.  Gelduba  (now  Gefb)  is  between 
Novesium  and  Vetera.  It  is  described 
by  Piiny,  N.  H.  xix.  5,  90,  as  *'cas- 
tellum  Rheno  impositum." 

13.  oeteris  belli  medltamentis. 
"  Other  preparations  for  war."  The  word 
occurs  agam,  Ann.  xv.  35,  "nomina 
summae  curae  et  meditamenta."  It  is 
not  used  by  any  writer  before  Tadtus. 

15.  Gugernorum  paffoe.  The 
Guberni  or  Cuberni  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  N.  H.  iv.  ji  ;  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  4, 
between  the  Ubii  round  Colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  and  the  BatavL  They  had  been 
transferred  by  Tiberius  in  his  early  cam- 
paigns  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  Suet.  Aug.  21,  Tib.  9.  In 
their  original  homes  they  seem  to  have 
had  the  name  of  Sugambri,  Mommsen, 
P.  R.  E.  vol.  i  p.  33.  As  to  their  join- 
ing  Civilis,  see  the  disputed  reading, 
c  15. 

27.  6.  quod  tum  in  morem  ver- 
terat.  ' '  Which  had  then  become  a  regu- 
lar  habit."    legatl.    Herennius  Gallus. 

ia  illum  auotorem  acelerla,  huno 
mlnistrum.  IUum  applies  to  Hordeo- 
nius,  ktine  to  Gallus. 
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exitium  minitantibus  exterritus  proditionem  et  ipse  Hordeonio 
obiecit ;  vinctusque  adventu  demum  Voculae  exsolvitur.  Is 
postera  die  auctores  seditionis  morte  adfecit  Tanta  illi  exer- 
citui  diversitas  inerat  licentiae  patientiaeque.  Haud  dubie 
15  gregarius  miles  Vitellio  fidus,  splendidissimus  quisque  in  Ves- 
pasianum  pronL  Inde  scelerum  ac  suppliciorum  vices  et  mixtus 
obsequio  furor,  ut  contineri  non  possent  qui  puniri  poterant 

28.  At  Civilem  inmensis  auctibus  universa  Germania  ex- 
tollebat,  societate  nobilissimis  obsidum  firmapa.  Ille,  ut  cuique 
proximum,  vastari  Ubios  Treverosque,  et/alia  manu  Mosam 
amnem  transiri  iubet,  ut  Menapios  et /Morinos  et  extrema 
5  Galliarum  quateret  Actae  utrobique  praedae,  infestius  in 
Ubiis,  quod  gens  Germanicae  originis  eiurata  patria  Romanorum 
nomen,  Agrippinenses,  vocarentur.  Caesae  cohortes  eorum  in 
vico  Marcoduro  incuriosius  agentes,  quia  procul  ripa  aberant 
Nec  quievere  Ubii  quo  minus  praedas  e  Germania  peterent, 

5.  infeetius  in  Ubiia.  "With  greater 
violence  in  the  case  of  the  Ubii  (than  of 
the  rest)."  This  is  the  force  of  the  com- 
parative. 

6.  ffens  —  eiurata  patrla  Boma- 
noTum  nomen  Affrlppinenses  voca- 
rentur.  Romanorum  nonun  U  by  Ritter, * 
and  by  many  of  the  editors,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  partlv  because  it  would  not  be 
necessary  totelf  Roman  readers  ihaX  Agrip- 
/f '****&;  wasa  Roman  name,  partly  because 
the  words  as  they  stand  are  hardly  gram- 
matical,  partly  because  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  note  that  a  copyist  might  have  made  on 
the  marpin.  In  G.  28,  Tacitus  says, "  ne 
Ubii  quidem,  quamquam  Romana  colonia 
esse  meruerint  ac  libentius  Agrippinenses . 
conditoris  sui  nomine  vocentur  origine 
erubescunt,  transgressi  olim  et  experi- 
mento  fidei  super  ipsam  Rheni  npam 
collocati,  ut  arcerent,  non  ut  custodi- 
rentur."  In  Caesar's  time  they  still 
occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
opposite  the  Treveri,  B.G.  iv.  8-1 1,  etc 
They  were  transferred  by  M.  Agrippa  in 
39  B.c.  They  perhaps,  took  their  name 
of  Agrippincnscs  from  Agrippa,  but 
Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  27,  directly  states  that 
the  colony  itself  was  named  after 
Agrippina,  not  after  Agrippa. 

8.  Marooduro.  Diiren,  in  the  neigh- 
bpurhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

9.  neo  Quievere  Ubii  quo  minus 
peterent.  Tacitus  elsewhere  uses  quo 
minus  after  quiesco,  e.g.  Ag.  ao^^mhil 
apud  hostes  quietum  pati  quo  minus  su- 
bitis  excursibus  popularetur ; "  and  H.  iii. 


12.  adventu  demum  Voculae.  He 
had  returned  from  ravaging  the  villages 
of  the  Gugerni. 

13.  tanta  illi  exerdtul  dlversitaa 
inerat.  "Such  a  mixture  of  contra- 
dictory  qualities  did  that  army  display." 
So  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Germans,  G. 
15,  "mira  diversitate  naturae  cum  idem 
homines  sic  ament  inertiam  et  oderint 
quietem." 

28.  1.  inmensis  auctibua.  Aci- 
daiius  quotes  Velleius,  ii.  40,  "  huius  viri 
fastigium  tantis  auctibus  fortuna  extulit." 
The  meaning  here  is:  "the  whole  of 
Germany  was  adding  to  the  greatness  of 
Civilis  by  huge  accessions  ofstrength." 
The  metaphor  is  from  swollen  streams 
which  pour  into  and  fill  a  river. 

2.  nobillssimis  obsidum.  Varied 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  from  nobilissimis 
obsidibus. 

2.  ut  culque  proximum.  We  should 
have  expected  proximos%  but  as  in  each 
case  a  separate  people  is  described,  we 
have  the  singular  instead. 

3.  Ubios,  Treverosque,  Menapios 
et  Morinos.  The  Ubii  occupied  the 
district  near  Cologne,  the  Treveri  that 
higher  up  the  Moselle  round  Treves. 
The  Menapii,  a  Belgic  tribe,  lived  be- 
tween  the  Maas  and  Scheldt,  while  the 
Morini  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel  in  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
Vergil,  Aen.  viii.  727,  talks  of  the  last 
as  "extremique  hominum  Morini."  So 
Plin.  N.  H.  xix.  2,  "ultimi  hominum 
existimati  Morini ; "  also  iv.  31. 
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primo  inpune,  dein  circumventi  sunt,  per  omne  id  bellum  10 
meliore  usi  fide  quam  fortuna.  Contusis  Ubiis  gravior  et 
successu  rerum  ferocior  Civilis  obsidium  legionum  urgebat, 
intentis  custodiis,  ne  quis  occultus  nuntius  venientis  auxilii 
penetraret  Machinas  molemque  operum  Batavis  delegat: 
Transrhenanos  praelium  poscentis  ad  scindendum  vallum  ire,  15 
detrusosque  redintegrare  certamen  iubet,  superante  militudine 
et  facili  damno.     Nec  finem  labori  nox  attulit 

29.  Congestis  circum  lignis  accensisque,  simul  epulantes, 
ut  quisque  vino  incaluerat,  ad  pugnam  temeritate  inani  fere- 
bantur.  Quippe  ipsorum  tela  per  tenebras  vana :  Romani 
conspicuam  barbarorum  aciem,  et  si  quis  audacia  aut  insignibus 
effulgens,  ad  ictum  destinabant  Intellectum  id  Civili,  et  5 
restincto  igne  misceri  cuncta  tenebris  et  armis  iubet  Tum  vero 
strepitus  dissoni,  casus  incerti,  neque  feriendi  neque  declinandi 
providentia.  Unde  clamor  acciderat,  circumagere  corpora» 
tendere  artus.  Nihil  prodesse  virtus,  fors  cuncta  turbare,  et 
ignavorum  saepe  telis  fortissimi  cadere.  Apud  Germanos  in-  xo 
consijlta  ira  :  Romanus  miles  periculorum  gnarus  ferratas  sudes, 


41,  "Valens  ne  in  tanto  quidem  dis- 
crimine  infamia  caruit  quo  minus  .  .  . 
crederetur." 

1 1.  contuais  Ublie.  This  is  a  poetical 
word  used  by  Ennius,  Ann.  387,  "me 
ferocem  contudit ; "  and  by  Vergil,  Aen. 
i.  263,  "bellum  ingens  geret  Italia 
populosque  feroces  contundet." 

13.  intentle  cuatodiis.  "His 
pickets  being  on  the  alert,  keeping  their 
eyes  open." 

14.  molemQue  operum.  Molem 
operum  some  take  to  mean  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  work,  comparing  Ann.  i.  75, 
"  mole  publicae  viae ;"  others  more  prob- 
ably  "  the  more  difficult  works,"  which  it 
could  more  certainly  mean.  Batavls 
delegat.  "  He  delegaterlhese  works  to 
the  Batavi :"  because,  or/account  of  their 
training  under  the  Romans,  thev  would 
be  more  skilled  in  worx  of  this  kind  than 
the  undisdplined  Germans.  For  delegut, 
see  G.  15,  "delegata  domus  et  penatium 
et  agrdrum  cura  teminis  senibusque." 

16.  superante  multitudlne  et  racili 
damno.  "  As  they  had  numbers  in  abun- 
dance,  and  their  loss  was  trivial,"  "of 
little  moment ;"  so  Ann.  ii.  85,  "  et  si  ob 
gravitatera  caeli  interiissent,  vile  dam- 
num."  Civilis,  more  a  Gaul  than  a  Ger- 
man,  did  not  care  how  many  of  the  latter 
were  sacrificed. 


29.  1.  eimul  epulantes,  like  &/ta 
tttirvoOrTtt,  "  in  the  midst  of  their  feast- 
ing."    inanL     "  Unmeaning." 

4.  oonsplouam.  "Lighted  up  bv 
the  fire."  et  fll  quIa— eflulgenfl.  We 
must  supply  erat.  This  sentence  is  co- 
ordinated  with  conspicuam  barbarorum 
acum.  lnflignlbufl.  "Orders"  or  decor- 
ations  worn  on  the  breast. 

5.  ad  lotum  destinabant.  "Took 
as  a  mark  for  their  blows." 

6.  mlflceri  ounota  tenebrifl  et  armis 
lubet.  An  obscure,  and  somewhat  con- 
fused,  expression.  We  may  perhaps 
translate,  "orders  the  whole  scene  to  be 
plunged  into  darkness  and  the  confused 
din  of  arms."  Cf.  Liv.  i.  29,  "omnia 
flamma  fernxjue  miscet ;"  and  for  miscert, 
Verg.  Aen.  ii.  487. 

7.  casufl  lnoerti.  M.  is  here  illegible ; 
on  the  margin  is  written  corsus  inceptti: 
Ritter  and  Orelli,  casus  incerti;  Heraeus, 
ceneursus  ineerti, 

8.  unde  clamor  aooiderat — tendere 
artua.  For  the  use  of  accido  as  applied 
to  sound,  see  Liv.  xxvii.  15,  "unde 
maximeterribilisaccidebatsonus."  Arcus 
is  the  reading  of  M.,  but  as  bows  were 
but  little  usedby  the  Germans,  and  would 
have  been  useless  here,  arius  has  been 
adopted  by  Ritter  and  Heraeus.  Orelli 
suggests  acrius,  Lipsius  armis. 
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gravia  saxa  non   forte   iaciebat     Ubi   sonus   molientium   aut 
adpositae  scalae  hostem  in  manus  dederant,  propellere  umbone, 
pilo  sequi ;  multos  in  moenia  egressos  pugionibus  fodere.     Sic 
15  exhausta  nocte  novam  aciem  dies  aperuit 

30.  Eduxerant  Batavi  turrim  duplici  tabulato,  quam  prae- 
toriae  portae  (is  aequissimus  locus)  propinquantem  promoti 
contra  validi  asseres  et  incussae  trabes  perfregere,  multa  super- 
stantium  pernicie.    Pugnatumque  in  perculsps  subita  et  prospera 

5  eruptione.  Simul  a  legionariis  peritia  eti  arte  praestantibus 
plura  struebantur.  Praecipuum  pavorem  intulit  suspensum  et 
nutans  machinamentum,  quo  repente  demisso  praeter  suorum 
ora  singuli  pluresve  hostium  sublime  rapti  verso  pondere  intra 
castra  effundebantur.  Civilis  omissa  obpugnandi  spe  rursus  per 
10  otium  adsidebat,  nuntiis  et  promissis  fidem  legionum  convellens. 

31.  Haec  in  Germania  ante  Cremonense  praelium  gesta, 
cuius  eventum  litterae  Primi  Antonii  docuere,  addito  Caecinae 
edicto.  Et  praefectus  cohortis  e  victis,  Alpinius  Montanus, 
fortunam    partium    praesens    fatebatur.      Diversi    hinc    motus 


12.  molientium.  The  working  parties 
engaged  in  pulling  down  the  vallum.  On 
this  use  of  participles  for  substantives,  see 
Furn.  Int.  v.  §  54. 

13.  propeUere  umbone,  pUo  sequi. 
They  thrust  them  down  with  the  boss  of 
their  shields  and  then  threw  their  heavy 
pila  after  them,  so  as  to  pin  them  as  they 
fell.  For  this  use  of  sequi,  see  Verg.  , 
Aen.  xi.  674,  "  sequiturque  incumbens ' 
eminus  hasta." 

80.  1.  eduxerant  Batavi  turrim 
dupUoi  tabulato.  "Had  raised  to  a 
great  height  a  tower  with  two  stories." 
From  the  top  they  would  attack  the 
defenders,  frora  the  lower  story  they 
would  batter  the  wall.  For  eduxerantt\ 
see  Verg.  Aen.  u.  460,  "  turrim  .  .  :  sub 
astra  eductam." 

1.  praetoriae  portae.  This  was  al- 
ways  close  to  the  headquarters,  opposite 
the  decumana  poria.  It  faced  the  enemy, 
or  was  placed  on  the  most  exposed  side. 
Heraeus  thinks  that  in  the  camp  at  Vetera 
it  was  the  western  gate,  the  level  plateau 
lying  on  that  side ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

2.  promoti  contra  vaUdi  asseres  et 
inouaeae  trabee.  "  Strong  poles  being 
thrust  out  against  it,  or  beams  being 
launched  at  it." 

6.    plura    struebantur.     "Several 
other  plans  were  devised." 
6.  euspensum  et  nutans  maohina- 


mentum.  The  machine  was  of  the  kind 
known  to  the  Romans  as  a  tolleno.  On 
an  upright  beam  there  was  a  cross-piece 
fixed,  having  a  longer  and  a  shorter  arm  ; 
the  longer  arm  was  raised  or  let  down  by 
moving  a  weight  attached  to  the  shorter 
arm,  and  as  the  arms  turned  on  a  swivei, 
anything  attached  to  the  longer  arm  could 
be  deposited  where  those  who  managed 
the  machine  wished.  The  long  arm  was 
let  down  till  the  hook  at  the  end  of  it 
caught  one  or  more  of  the  enemy,  when 
it  was  suddenly  hoisted  and  the  wretched 
victim  thrown  within  the  fortifications. 
We  mav  translate  suspensum  et  nu/ans, 
"  poised  and  moving  up  and  down." 

9.  obpugnandi,  the  reading  of  M., 
is  corrected  by  Ruperti  into  expugnandu 
conveUens.  "Shaking  to  its  founda- 
tions."  We  say  "  undermining ; "  it  is 
used  in  this  figurative  sense  by  Cicero 
frequently,  e.g.  Rab.  i.  3,  "  est  boni  con- 
sulis  quum  cuncta  auxilia  reipubUcae  iabe- 
factari  convellique  videat."  The  present 
participle  is  used  to  express  an  attempt. 

81.  1.  ante  Oremonense  praeUum. 
Fought  at  the  end  of  October  69  A.D., 
Ui.  30-34. 

2.  Oaednae  edlcto.  He  seems  to 
have  issued  this  proclamation  in  favour 
of  Vespasian,  after  his  own  desertion  of 
VitelUus,  in  his  capacity  of  consul,  iii.  31. 

3.  Alpinius  Montanus  was  a  Trever 
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animorum.  Auxilia  e  Gallia,  quis  nec  amor  neqiie  odium  in  5 
partes,  militia  sine  affectu,  hortantibus  praefectis  statim  a 
Vitellio  desciscunt:  vetus  miles  cunctabatur.  Sed  adigente 
Hordeonio  Flacco,  instantibus  tribunis,  dixit  sacramentum,  non 
voltu  neque  animo  satis  adfirmans ;  et  cum  cetera  iuris  iurandi 
verba  conciperent,  Vespasiani  nomen  haesitantes  aut  levi  mur-  10 
mure  et  plerumque  silentio  transmittebant. 

32.  Lectae  deinde  pro  contione  epistulae  Antonii  ad  Civilem 
suspiciones   militum   irritavere,  tamquam   ad  socium    partium 
scriptae,   et   de    Germanico   exercitu  hostiliter.     Mox  adlatis 
Geldubam  in  castra  nuntiis  eadem  dicta  factaque,  et  missus 
cum  mandatis  Montanus  ad  Civilem,  ut  absisteret  bello  neve    5 
externa  armis  falsis  velaret :  si  Vespasianum  iuvare  adgressus 
foret,  satisfactum  coeptis.     Ad  ea  Civilis  primo  callide :  post, 
ubi  videt   Montanum   praeferocem   ingenio  paratumque  in  res 
novas,  orsus  a  questu  periculisque  quae  per  quinque  et  viginti   * 
annos  in  castris  Romanis  exhausisset,  "egregium"  inquit  "pre-  10 
tium  laborum  recepi,  necem  fratris  et  vincula  mea  et  saevissimas 
huius  exercitus  voces,  quibus  ad  supplicium  petitus  iure  gentium 
poenas   reposco.     Vos   autem   Treveri  ceteraeque  servientium 

by  birth,  and  on  that  ground  had  been  82.  1.  lectae  delnde  pro  oontione 

despatched  by  Antonius  to  carry  the  news  epiatulae.    The  letters  were  read  before 

of  tne  battle  to  the  German  army,  iii.  36.  a  gathering  of  the  troops,  first  at  Novesiura 

He  subsequenUy  joined  Civilis.  and  then  at  Gelduba.    The  purport  of  the 

6.  stneaffedtu.  "  Without  any  strong  letters  has  been  given  in  c.  13;  he  was 
feeling."  Heraeus  cites  i.  15,  "adsentatio  bidden  to  divert  the  Gallic  auxiliaries 
erga  quemcumque  principem  sine  affectu  whom  Vitellius  had  sent  for,  and  to  retain 
peragitur."  the  legions  on  the  frontier  under  the  pre- 

7.  adlgente  Hordeonio  Flaoco.  Adi-  text  of  a  German  outbreak. 

gere  is  used  of  the  commander  who  dictates  2.  tamquam.  ' '  On  the  ground  that. " 

to  the  others.    Flaccus  was  still  at  Nove-  5.    neve     externa     armis     falsls 

sium  and  had  not  moved  on  to  Gelduba.  velaret.        "  And    should    not    cloak 

10.  verba  condperent.    A  technical  measures  of  hostilitv  under  a  pretence  of 

term  used  of  him  who  frames  a  solemn  |  takinguparms(for  Vespasian).     Extema 

oath,  or  who  repeats  the  formula  of  an  l  gets  the    sense  of   hostile    because   all 

oath  (put  into  solemn  words)  adminis-  '  strangers  were  in  early  Umes  regarded  as 

tered   to   him,    c   41,   "senatus    inco- 1  enemies.     The  same  change  ot  meaning 

hantibus    primoribus    iushirandum    con-  occurs  in  hcstis ;    so  iii.    5,  "ne  inter    . 

cepit;"  Liv.  i.  32,  "haec  .  .  .  pauds  discordias  externa  molirentur." 

verbis  carminis  concipiendique  iurisiuran-  10.  egregium,  lnquit,  pretium  la- 

di  mutatis  peragit ; "  and  iii.  5.  borum  reoepi.      Egregium  is  ironical. 

10.  Vespasianinomen — tranemitte-  M.  reads  recifi  altered  into  either  cepi 

bant.     There  is  a  kind  of  zeugma  here,  or  recepi — copied,perhaps,fromVerg.Aen. 

transmittere    goes    properly    only  with  iv.  93,  "  egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia 

/i &*/w,  Jmi  _  lnasmuch   as,  when    they  ampla  refertis."    neoem  fratrie  et  vin- 

hesitated  or  murmured,  they  failed    to  cula    mea.     Claudius    Paulus,    whose 

pronouncr  the  name,   Tacitus    says   of  death  is  mentioned  in  c.  13,  must  have 

thesetoo,  haesitantes  transmittebant.    For  been  his  brother;  for  his  own  imprison- 

trarumittereinthesenseofpraetermi/tere,  ment,  see  i.  59  and  c  13. 

see  Ann.  i.  13 ;  xiii.  22,  etc  13.  ceteraequeservientlum  anlmae. 
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animae,  quod  praemium  effusi  totiens  sanguinis  exspectatis  nisi 
5  ingratam  militiam,  inmortalia  tribtita^virgas,  secures  et  domino- 
rum  ingenia?  En  ego  praefectus  #unius  cohortis  et  Cannine^ 
fates  Batavique,  exigua  Galliarum  portio,  vana  illa  castrorum 
spatia  excidimus,  vel  septa  ferro  fameque  premimus.  .  Denique 
ausos   aut   libertas    sequetur,   aut   victi    iidein^erimus."      Sic 


i^ gnn 


20  accensum,  sed  molliora  referre  iussum  dimittit  **mb  ut  inritus 
legationis  redit,  cetera  dissimulans,  quae  mox  erupere. 

33.  Civilis  parte  copiarum  retenta  veteranas  cohortes,  et 
quod  e  Germanis  maxime  promptum,  adversus  Voculam  exer- 
citumque  eius  mittit,  Iulio  Maximo  et  Claudio  Victore,  sororis 
suae  filio,  ducibus.  Rapiunt  in  transitu  hiberna  alae  Asciburgii 
5  sita  ;  adeoque  inprovisi  castra  involavere  ut  non  adloqui,  non 
pandere  aciem  Vocula  potuerit  Id  solum,  ut  in  tumultu, 
monuit,  subsignano  milite  media  firmare.  Auxilia  passim  cir- 
cumfusa  sunt  Eques  prorupit,  exceptusque  compositis  hostium 
ordinibus  terga  in  suos  vertit     Caedes  inde,  non  praelium.    Et 

10  Nerviorum  cohortes,  metu  seu  perfidia,  latera  nostrorum  nuda- 
vere.     Sic  ad  legiones  perventum ;  quae  amissis  signis  intra 


Heraeus  and  Ritter  quote  Verg.  Aen.  xi. 
372,  "nos  animae  viles  inhumata  infle- 
taque  turba  sternamur  campis."  The 
genitive  is  a  kind  of  defining  genitive. 

15.  inmortalia  tributa.  "Tribute 
never  relaxed,"  "  which  has  no  end,"  as 
distinct  from  mere  temporary  imposts. 
domlnorum  ingenia.  "  The  whims  of 
your  masters." 

16.  praefectus  unlua  oohortifl.  See 
c.  16,  "cum  cohorte  cui  prseerat;"  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  auxihary  cohort. 

17.  exigua  Oalllarum  portio.  "A 
small  fraction  of  the  Gauls."  The  Bata- 
vians  really  belonged  more  to  the  Germans 
than  to  the  Gauls  by  descent,  but  they 
were  Gaulish  in  feekng,  and  Civilis  ad- 
dressingaGaul,  claims  connexion  with  that 
people  as  a  way  of  exciting  their  sympathy. 

17.  vana  illa  castrorum  spatia.  He 
is  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  camps  at 
this  time  were  only  half  filled,  e.g,  the 
one  at  Vetera ;  see  c  22,  and  for  excidl- 
mue,  c.  15. 

20.  inrituB  legationia— erupere.  Le- 
gatio  is  used  of  the  result  of  an  embassy, 
Liv.  xxiii.  6,  "ita  renuntiant  legationem 
ut  deletum  omnibus  videretur  nomen 
Romanum."  The  genitive  is  a  genitive 
ofrespect.  Erupere.  "  Came  to  light," 
as  c  16,  "erumpentibus  indiciis," 


88.  1.  parte  copiarum  retenta — 
mittit.  He  retained  part  of  his  forces  to 
carry  on  the  blockade  of  Vetera,  the  other 
part  he  despatched  against  Vocula,  who 
now  lay  at  Gelduba. 

4.  rapiunt — hiberna  — AsoiburgU 
sita.  For  rafiio  in  the  sense  of  "  to  take 
with  a  rush,  see  Liv.  vi.  23,  "castra 
urbesque  primo  impetu  rapere  solitus." 
Asciburgium  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  Vetera  and  Gelduba,  now 
Asberg. 

6.  ut  ln  tumultu,  monuit  subalff- 
nano  milite  media  flrmare.  "He 
could  only  give  them  this  advice,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  to  strengthen 
their  centre  with  the  regular  troops.  For 
subsignanus  miles  used  of  legionary  or 
regular  troops,  see  i.  70,  "Poenino 
itinere  subsignanum  militem  et  grave 
legionum  agmen  hibernis  adhuc  Alpibus 
traduxit."  Some,  however,  understand 
subsignani  of  the  reserve  troops,  as  if  they 
were  those  who  came  behina  the  stand- 
ards,  as  the  antesignani  fought  in  front  of 
them.  Ammian.  Marc.  xxix.  5  seems 
clearly  to  identify  the  subsignani  with 
the  regular  legionary  troops. 

7.  passim.     "  In  open  order." 

9.  terga  in  suoa  vertit  for  terga 
vertit  et  in  suos  se  recepit. 
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vallum  sternebantur,  cum  regente  novo  auxilio  fortuna  pugnae 
mutatur.  V|sconum  lectae  a  Galba  cohortes  ac  tum  accitae 
dum  castris  propinquahtt  audito  praeliantium  clamore  intentos 
hostes  a  tergo  invadunt,  latioremque  quam  pro  numero  terrorem  15 
faciunt,  ^liis  a  Novesio  aliis  a  Mogontiaco  universas  copias 
advenisse  crectentibus.  Is  error  addit  animos,  et  dum  alienis 
viribus  conffflunt,  suas  recepere.  Fortissimus  quisque  e  Batavis, 
quantum  peditum  erat,  funduntur ;  eques  evasit  cum  signis 
captivisque,  quos  prima  acie  corripuerant  Caesorum  eo  die  in  ao 
partibus  nostris  maior  numerus  et  inbellior ;  e  Germanis  ipsa 
robora. 

34.  Dux  uterque  pari  culpa  meritus  adversa,  prosperis 
defuere.  Nam  Civilis  si  maioribus  copiis  instruxisset  aciem, 
circumiri  a  tam  paucis  cohortibus  nequisset,  castraque  perrupta 
exscidisset.  Vocula  nec  adventum  hostium  exploravit,  eoque 
simul  egressus  victusque ;  dein  victoriae  parum  confisus,  tritis  5 
frustra  diebus  castra  in  hostem  movit,  quem  si  statim  impellere 
cursumque  rerum  sequi  maturasset,  solvere  obsidium  legionum 
eodem  impetu  potuit.  Tentaverat  interim  Civilis  obsessorum 
animos,  tamquam  perditae  apud  Romanos  res  et  suis  victoria 
provenisset  Circumferebantur  signa  vexillaque ;  ostentati  10 
etiam  captivi.  Ex  quibus  unus,  egregium  facinus  ausus,  clara 
voce  gesta  patefecit,  confossus  illico  a  Germanis ;  unde  maior 
indici  fides.     Simul  vastatione  incendiisque  flagrantium  villarum 


13.  Vasoonum  leotae  a  Galba  00- 
hortee.  The  Vascones  or  Basques  were 
from  the  N.-W.  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis.  They  had  been  raised  by  Galba 
when  commanding  in  Spain. 

14.  Intentoe  hostes.  "While  fully 
occupied  in  front." 

16.  alils  a  Noveslo  aliis  a  Mogon- 
tlaoo.  Hordeonius  was  at  Novesium 
with  some  troorjs  under  him ;  depots  of  the 
4th  and  22d  legions  were  at  Mogontiacum. 

17.  error.  M.  has  error  only;  the 
Bodleian  and  other  MSS.  read  Romanis, 
which  certainly  makes  the  sense  clearer. 

21.  malor  numerus  et  lnbeUlor. 
We  should  say  in  English  "  the  grcater 
number  but  the  less  enective."  Tacitus 
is,  however,  fond  of  co-ordinating  two 
notions  where  we  contrast  them. ' 

34.  1.  meritufl  adversa  prosperls 
defuere.  "Having  deserved  defeat, 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  their  success." 

2.  nam  Otvilis.  Civilis,  though  not 
himself  actually  present  at  Gelduba,  is 


censured,   because  it  was  he  who  had 
planned  the  expedition. 
3.  perrupta.     "Forced." 

5.  slmul  egTessus  victusque. 
"  Was  beaten  the  moment  he  advanced." 
Cf.  Cic  Brut.  228,  "  Hortensii  ingenium 
simul  aspectum  et  probatum  est." 

6.  statlm  impeUere,  literally,  "to 
give  a  push  to"  some  falling  edifice 
so  as  to  Dring  about  its  fali ;  here  "  to 
follow  them  up  at  once  and  eive  the 
finishing  stroke  to  them,"  as  tney  were 
alreadv  tottering.  Cf.  Ann.  i.  63,  "  missae 
subsidiariae  cohortes  et  fugientium  agmine 
impulsae." 

8.  eodem  impetu  potuit.  "  He  might 
have  raised  the  siege  by  one  and  the 
same  movement. "  The  indicative  of  such 
verbs  as  oportet,possum,  melius  est,  is  used 
regularly  mstead  of  the  subjunctive  in  the 
apodosis  of  conditional  sentences,  Roby, 

§  1535- 

13.  villarum.      Villae  seems   to  be 

used  of  any  homesteads  in  the  country. 
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venire  victorem  exercitum  intellegebatur.     In  conspectu  castro- 

15  rum  constitui  signa,  fossamque  et  vallum  circumdari  Vocula 
iubet :  depositis  inpedimentis  sarcinisque  expediti  certarent 
Hinc  in  ducem  clamor  pugnam  poscentium ;  et  minari  adsue- 
verant.  Ne  tempore  quidem  ad  ordinandam  aciem  capto,  in- 
compositi  fessique  praelium  sumpsere.    Nam  Civilis  aderat,  non 

20  minus  vitiis  hostium  quam  virtute  suorum  fretus.  Varia  apud 
Romanos  fortuna,  et  seditiosissimus  quisque  ignavus.  Quidam 
recentis  victoriae  memores  retinere  locum,  ferire  hostem,  seque 
et  proximos  hortari,  et  redintegrata  acie  manus  ad  obsessos 
tendere,  ne   tempori   deessent     Illi  cuncta  e  muris  cernentes, 

25  omnibus  portis  prorumpunt  Ac  forte  Civilis  lapsu  equi  pro- 
stratus,  credita  per  utrumque  exercitum  fama  volneratum  aut 
interfectum,  inmane  quantum  suis  pavoris  et  hostibus  alacritatis 
indidit  Sed  Vocula  omissis  fugientium  tergis  vallum  turres- 
que  castrorum  augebat,  tamquam  rursus  obsidium   immineret, 

30  corrupta  totiens  victoria  non  falso  suspectus  bellum  malle. 

35.  Nihil  aeque  exercitus  nostros  quam  egestas  copiarum 

fatigabat     Inpedimenta  legionum  cum  inbelli  turba  Novesium 

missa,   ut   inde  terrestri   itinere   frumentum   adveherent :  nam 

flumine  hostes  potiebantur.     Primum  agmen  securum  incessit, 

5  nondum  satis  firmo  Civile.     Qui  ubi  rursum  missos  Novesium 


Below,  v.  23,  "agros  villasque  Civilis 
intactas  nota  arte  ducum  sinebat." 

14.  caatrorum,  i.e.  at  Vetera. 

16.  depoeitiampedimentiaaaroinia- 
Que.  The  first  are  the  heavy  baggage, 
the  second  the  kits  of  the  men. 

19.  nain  Olvilia  aderat.  The  nam 
explains  why  it  was  that  the  battle  could 
begin  at  once.  Civilis  was  on  the  field 
ready  on  his  side  to  begin  it.  non  minus 
vitiia,  etc;  so  Ag.  32,  "vitia  hostium 
in  gloriam  exercitus  sui  vertunt." 

22.  For  aeque  et  proximos,  see 
Ann.  i.  34. 

23.  manua  ad  obaeaaoa  tendere,  ne 
tempori  deeaaent.  It  is  the  prayer 
implied  in  stretching  out  their  hanas,  the 
substance  of  which  is  given  in  tte,  etc. ; 
"  not  to  fail  to  rise  to  the  occasion." 

27.  inmane  quantum  auia  pavoria. 
Like  the  Greek  Oavfiaorb»  6<xo*.  The  ex- 
pression  is  here  a  neuter  adjective.  Else- 
where,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  i.  27,  6,  "immane 
quantum  discrepat ;"  and  Tac.  H.  iii.  62, 
"  immane  quantum  animo,"  it  is  adverbial. 

28.  omiaaia  fugientium  tergia.  A 
poetical  and  far-fetched  phrase  for  "  dis- 


carding  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ; "  in  v. 
18  he  has  "  terga  hostium  promittens." 

30.  oorrupta  totiena  vlctoria — bel- 
lum  maUe.  Corrupta  has  the  sense  of 
"spoilt,"  as  in  Ann.  ii.  23,  "officia 
prudentium  corrumpebat ; "  xv.  71, 
"  veniam  vanitate  exitus  corrupit"  BeJ- 
lum  malfe,  "  prefers  a  state  of  war ; " 
was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

36.  2.  fatigabat.  "Harassed;"  so 
v.  3,  "  sed  nihil  aeque  quam  inopia  aquae 
fatigabat ; "  Ann.  iv.  49. 

2.  inpedimenta  legionum  oum  in- 
belli  turba  Noveeium  miaaa.  Some 
of  the  editors  have  looked  with  suspicion 
on  these  words,  on  the  ground  that 
Vocula  could  never  have  been  so  rash  as 
to  send  such  a  force  through  a  district 
held  by  the  enemy ;  but  Vocula  trusted 
to  the  recent  victory  before  Vetera  to 
clear  the  countrv.  The  baggage  train 
was  wanted  to  bnng  back  provisions,  and 
the  caloms  and  lixae  were  sent  to  help  to 
gather  them  in.  It  appears  from  a  few 
Hnes  below  that  they  had  also  an  escort 
sent  with  them. 

5.  nondum  aatia  flrmo.    Orelli  and 
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frumentatores  datasque  in  praesidium  cohortes  velut  multa  pace 
ingredi  accepit,  rarum  apud  signa  militem,  arma  in  vehiculis, 
cunctos  licentia  vagos,  compositus  invadit,  praemissis  qui  pontes 
et  viarum  angusta  insiderent  Pugnatum  longo  agmine  et  in- 
certo  Marte,  donec  praelium  nox  dirimeret  Cohortes  Geldubam 
perrexere,  manentibus,  ut  fuerant,  castris,  quae  relictorum  illic 
militum  praesidio  tenebantur.  Non  erat  dubium  quantum  in 
regressu  discriminis  adeundum  foret  frumentatoribus  onustis 
perculsisque.  Addit  exercitui  suo  Vocula  mille  delectos  e 
quinta  et  quinta  decima  legionibus  apud  Vetera  obsessis,  15 
indomitum  militem  et  ducibus  infensum.  Plures  quam  iussum 
erat  profecti  palam  in  agmine  fremebant  non  se  ultra  famem, 
insidias  legatorum  toleraturos.  At  qui  remanserant,  desertos 
se  abducta  parte  legionum  querebantur.  Duplex  hinc  seditio, 
aliis  revocantibus  Voculam,  aliis  redire  in  castra  abnuentibus. 

36.  Interim  Civilis  Vetera  circumsedit  Vocula  Geldubam 
atque  inde  Novesium  concessit  (Civilis  capit  Geldubam)  ;  mox 
haud  procul  Novesio  equestri  praelio  prospere  certavit  Sed 
miles  secundis  adversisque  perinde  in  exitium  ducum  accende- 
batur.  Et  adventu  quintanorum  quintadecimanorumque  auctae 
legiones  donativom  exposcunt,  conperto  pecuniam  a  Vitellio 


Heraeus  understand  this:  "has  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  fall ; "  Ritter  and  others, 
"having  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
defeat.,T 

6.  velut  multa  paoe.  "  As  if  in  a 
period  of  profound  peace ; "  see  iii.  71. 

8.  oompoeitus  lnvadlt.  "Attacks 
them  in  regular  formation ; "  compositus  is 
for  composxtis  ordinibus,     So  Liv.  x.  34. 

10.  oohortee  Oeldubam  perrexere, 
manentibus,  ut  fuerant,  caetris. 
Perrexere,  "  made  their  way  through  to." 
It  is  not  quite  clear  where  the  camp  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  next  words  was.  I  think 
it  was  the  camp  at  Gelduba,  but  Church 
and  Brodribb  seem  to  understand  it  of  a 
camp  made  for  the  frumentatorts  on  the 
road  there. 

15.  apud  Vetera  obeeasia.  The  5th 
and  I5th  legions  had  formed  the  original 
garrison  of  Vetera. 

16.  indomitum.  "  Ungovernable ;" 
so  too  in  Cicero. 

16.  plurea  quam  iuasum  erat.  This 
impersonal  form  of  expression  is  copied 
from  Sall.  Jug.  62,  7.  Tacitus  uses  it, 
Ann.  ii.  40,  and  elsewhere.  In  Cicero 
and  Livy  it  would  have  been  quam  qui 
iussi  erant. 
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18.  deeertoe  ee.  The  reading  of  M. 
b  desertosque,  so  Heraeus  proposes  desertos 
se  proditosque, 

19.  duplex  hino  seditio.  Those  in 
the  camp  at  Vetera  grumbled  at  Vocula's 
departure ;  those  who  had  been  ordered 
back  refused  to  return,  and  insisted  on 
accompanying  him. 

86.  1.  interim.  While  Vocula  is  on 
his  march,  and  the  mutiny  is  taking  pl*ce> 

2.  Olvilie  oapit  Geldubam.  These 
words  are  enclosed  in  brackets  by 
Heraeus,  who  thinks  that  the  subject  to 
oertavit  is  Vocula.  eed  mllee  strongly 
favours  this  view,  as  the  words  certainly 
apply  to  the  Roman  soldiery.  Orelli  and 
Ritter,  who  defend  the  reading  of  M., 
make  eeoundie  refer  to  Vocula's  pre- 
vious  successes,  mentioned  in  c  34,  and 
consider  that  Civilis  won  the  skirmish 
now  mentioned.  But  in  this  case  sed 
miles  comes  in  very  awkwardly.  On  the 
whole,  looking  to  the  abruptness  of  the 
words  Civilis  capit  Geldubam,  to  the  fact 
that  they  might  easily  have  been  inserted 
as  a  note,  and  to  the  difficultv  involved 
in  sed  miles,  if  the  words  stand,  I  incline 
to  follow  Heraeus's  suggestion. 

6.  oonperto.      On  this  use  of  the 
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missam.  Nec  diu  cunctatus  Hordeonius  nomine  Vespasiani 
dedit  Idque  praecipuum  fuit  seditionis  alimentum.  Effusi  in 
luxum  et  epulas  et  nocturnos  coetus  veterem  in  Hordeonium 

10  iram  renovant,  nec  ullo  legatorum  tribunorumve  obsistere  auso 
(quippe  omnem  pudorem  nox  ademerat)  protractum  e  cubili 
interficiunt  Eadem  in  Voculam  parabantur,  nisi  servili  habitu 
per  tenebras  ignoratus  evasisset  Ubi  sedato  impetu  metus 
rediit,  centuriones  cum  epistulis  ad  civitates  Galliarum  misere, 

15  auxilia  ac  stipendia  oraturos. 

37.  Ipsi,  ut  est  volgus  sine  rectore  praeceps  pavidum 
socors,  adventante  Civile,  raptis  temere  armis  ac  statim  omissis, 
in  fugam  vertuntur.  Res  adversae  discordiam  peperere,  iis  qui 
e  superiore  exercitu  erant  causam  suam  dissociantibus.  Vitellii 
5  tamen  imagines  in  castris  et  per  proximas  Belgarum  civitates 
repositae,  cum  iam  Vitellius  occidisset  Dein  mutati  in  paeni- 
tentiam  primani  quartanique  et  duoetvicensimani  Voculam 
sequuntur ;  apud  quem  resumpto  Vespasiani  sacramento  ad 
liberandum    Mogontiaci    obsidium    ducebantur.       Discesserant 

xo  obsessores,  mixtus  ex  Chattis  Usipiis  Mattiacis  exercitus, 
satietate  praedae  nec  incruenti.  In  via  dispersos  et  nescios 
miles  noster  invaserat     Quin  et  loricam  vallumque  per  fines 


abL  abs.,  see  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  31  o.     Livy 
and  Sallust  also  use  it. 

11.  qulppe— edemerat.  Thesewords 
explain  probably  what  follows,  not  what 
had  ^one  before,  though  others  take  them 
as  giving  the  reason  why  the  officers 
failed  to  coroe  to  the  rescue  of  Iiorde- 
onhis. 

12.  parabanturnisL  Thereisasup- 
pression  of  the  proper  apodosis,  "and 
would  have  executed  their  desi^n, 
unless."  So  iii.  46,  "  iamque  castra  legio- 
num  ezscindere  parabant,  ni  Mucianus 
sextam  legionem  opposuisset."  Furn. 
Int.  v.  §  50 ;  Madw,  $  348  b. 

1 C.  stipendla  is  the  pay  for  the  legions 
of  the  Rhine  which  was  levied  in  Gaul, 
see  c  74,  "nam  neque  quies  gentium 
sine  armis,  neque  arma  sine  stipendiis, 
neque  stipendia  sine  tributis  haberi  que> 
unLM 

87.  1.  ut  est  volcrus  alne  reotore 
praeoeps  pavldum  aooors.  Sine  rtc- 
tort  goes  with  vdgust  "as  a  leaderless  mob 
is  sure  to  be  headstrong,  panic-stricken, 
slothful.w  For  the  phrase,  ui  est  voigus, 
see  L  61,  "  ut  est  volgus  mutabile  subitis." 

3.  Ub  qul   e  supertore   exercltu 


erant,  i.e.  the  soldiers  of  the  4th  and 
22d  ;  of  the  latter  legion  Vocuk  was  him- 
self  the  legate. 

6.  cnm  iam  Vtteltras  onolfHi— t. 
We  have  now  reached  the  dose  of  the 
year,  as  the  death  of  ViteUius  took  place 
on  Dec  aoth.  The  images  were  replaced 
in  thc  prbuipia  of  the  diflerent  campa. 

8.  ad  liberandum  Mogontlaol  ob- 
aldtum.  Copied  from  Liv.  xxvL  8,  "  ad 
Capuae  liberandam  obskiionem.w  The 
more   usual  and  proper  phrase  is  **«- 

ia  ex  Chattia  Uslprls  MattieoHi 
ezerottua.  The  Chatti  were  the  most 
powerml  and  civilised  tribe  of  Central  Ger- 
many.  They  occupied  the  country  north 
of  the  Taunus  range  in  the  Hercynius 
Saltus  in  Hesse  and  Nassau,  G.  50-31. 
The  Usipii  or  Usipetes  are  associated  with 
the  Tencteri,  and  dwelt  west  of  the  ChattL 
The  Mattiaci  are  situated  south  of  the 
Taunus  range,  between  that  and  the 
Main,  in  the  district  round  Wiesbaden, 
Aquat  Afattiatat,  Plin.  N.H.  zzxL  17. 

1 2.  lorioa  is  a  breastwork,  an  additional 
defence  to  the  valhtm.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Ann.  iv.  49,  a  tighter  work  taking  the 
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suos  Treveri  struxere,  magnisque  in  vicem  cladibus  cum  Ger- 
manis  certabant,  donec  egregia  erga  populum  Romanum  merita ./', 
mox  rebelles  foedarent.  /   15 

38.  Interea  Vespasianus  iterum  ac  Titus  consulatum  ab- 
sentes  inierunt,  maesta  et  multiplici  metu  suspensa  civitate,  quae 
super  instantia  mala  falsos  pavores  induerat,  descivisse  Africam 
res  novas  moliente  L.  Pisone.  Is  praeerat  provinciae,  nequa- 
quam  turbidus  ingenio  :  sed  quia  naves  saevitia  hiemis  prohibe-  5 
bantur,  volgus  alimenta  in  dies  mercari  solitum,  cui  una  ex  re 
publica  annonae  cura,  clausum  litus,  retineri  commeatus,  dum 
timet,  credebat,  augentibus  famam  Vitellianis,  qui  studium 
partium  nondum  posuerant,  ne  victoribus  quidem  ingrato 
rumore,  quorum  cupiditates  externis  quoque  bellis  inexplebiles  10 
nulla  unquam  civilis  victoria  satiavit 

39.  Kalendis  Ianuariis  in  senatu,  quem  Iulius   Frontinus 
praetor   urbanus   vocaverat,  legatis  exercitibusque  ac  regibus 


A.U.- 
A.I 


place  of  the  vallum.  Traces  of  the  works 
constructed  by  the  Treveri  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  district  of  the  Eifel. 

88.  1.  Vespaalanus  lterum.  Ves- 
posian  had  been  consul  sufftctus  under 
Claudius  fbr  the  last  two  months  of  51 
A.D.  At  this  point  the  nistory  enters  on 
the  events  of  the  year  70  a.d. 

4.  L.  PiBone.  He  was  the  son  of 
another  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  had 
been  consul  in  57  A.D.,  Ann.  xiii.  28-31, 
xv.  18,  and  grandson  of  a  third,  consul 
in  27  a.d.,  Ann.  iv.  62. 

4.  ie  praeerat  provinciae.  M.  has 
only  provincicu ;  proconsul  is  Ritter's 
reading.  Heraeus  suggests  proconsuU, 
contending  that  this  is  the  form  which 
Tacitus  uniformly  adopts  to  denote  the 
governor  of  a  senatorial  province. 

5.  aaevitla  friemia.  "By  stress  of 
weather ; "  so  i.  79,  of  oold  and  wet.  Cf. 
Plin.  N.  H.  xix.  8,  166.  Tiberius,  Ann. 
iii.  £4,  iv.  6,  notices  how  the  continuity 
of  the  corn-supply,  apt  thus  to  be  inter- 
rupted  by  stress  of  weather  and  other 
causes,  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  cares 
of  the  prinups.  It  was  of  course  the 
poorer  population  who  thus  lived  from 
kand  to  mouth. 

6.  cui  una  ex  re  pubUoa  annonae 
cura.  Cf.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  80,  and  Mayor's 
note,  "duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Circenses."  In  i.  89  Tacitus  ' 
had  said,  "sed  volgus  et  magnitudine 
nimia  communium  curarum  expers  po- 
pulus  sentire  paulatim  belli  malaV 

2  D 
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80.  1.  Iulius  Frontinus  praetor 
urbanus.  Tacitus  says  of  him,  Ag. 
17,  "vir  magnus,  quantum  licebat."  His 
praenomen  was  Sextius.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  aqueducts  of  the 
dty  of  Rome,  and  of  four  books  of  Stra- 
tegematica.  He  succeeded  Cerialis  in 
Bntain,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  74 
A.D.,  but  must  have  been  consul  previously, 
as  Britain  was  only  assigned  to  governors 
of  oonsular  rank.  While  governor  of 
Britain  he  subdued  the  Silures.  In  78 
A.D.  he  was  succeeded  in  Britain  by  Agii- 
cola.  He  became  proconsul  of  Asia  in 
83  A.D.,  and  was  made  curaior  aquarum 
under  Nerva,  97A.D.  In  that  year  too 
he  was  made  consul  suffectus  for  the  second 
time,  and  in  100  A.D.  had  a  third  consul- 
ship.  He  died  in  102-103  A.D.  Pliny, 
Epp.  ix.  19,  6,  tells  us  that  he  forbade  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  him,  saying 
that  "the  expense  of  a  monument  is 
unnecessary ;  our  memory  will  endure, 
if  we  have  deserved  it  by  our  life."  It 
devolved  on  iht  prtutor  urbanus  to  sum- 
mon  the  senate  ln  the  absence  of  the  two 
consuls. 

2.  acregibus.  "  The  kings  "  were  the 
rulers  of  the  subject-states  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  empire  who  had  assisted 
with  money  or  men,  viz.  Sohemus,  the 
king  of  Sophene  and  prince  of  Edessa, 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  and 
Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalcis  and 
Trachonitis,  rn  north-east  Palestine.  See 
above,  ii.  81. 
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laudes  gratesque  decretae  ;  et  Tettio  Iuliano  praetura,  tamquam 
transgredientem    in    partes    Vespasiani    legionem    deseruisset, 

5  ablata,  ut  in  Plotium  Griphum  transferretur.  Hormo  dignitas 
equestris  data.  Et  mox  eiurante  Frontino  Caesar  Domitianus 
praeturam  cepit  Eius  nomen  epistulis  edictisque  praepone- 
batur,  vis  penes  Mucianum  erat,  nisi  quod  pleraque  Domitianus, 
instigantibus  amicis  aut  propria  libidine,  audebat     Sed  prae- 

ro  cipuus  Muciano  metus  e  Primo  Antonio  Varoque  Arrio,  quos 
recentes  clarosque  rerum  fama  ac  militum  studiis  etiam  populus 
fovebat,  quia  in  neminem  ultra  aciem  saevierant  Et  ferebatur 
Antonius  Scribonianum  Crassum,  egregiis  maioribusque  et  fra- 
terna  imagine  fulgentem  ad  capessendam  rem  publicam  hortatus, 

15  haud  defutura  consciorum  manu,  ni  Scribonianus  abnuisset,  ne 
paratis  quidem  corrumpi  facilis,  adeo  metuens  incerta.  Igitur 
Mucianus,  quia  propalam  opprimi  Antonius  nequibat,  multis  in 


3.  Tettlo  Iuliano.  He  was  legate  of 
the  7th  legion  (Claudia  or  Claudiana) 
stationed  in  Moesia.  His  life  was  threat- 
ened  by  Aponius  Saturninus,  governor  of 
the  province,  so  he  fled,  but  loitered  long 
on  the  way  before  joining  Vespasian,  ii.  85. 
This  furmshed  the  ground  of  the  charge 
that  he  had  deserted  his  legion.  His 
rank  was  afterwards  restored  to  him ; 
see  below,  c.  40. 

5.  Plotium  Griphum.  He  seems  to 
have  been  made  legate  of  the  7U1  legion 
in  Julianus's  stead,  lii.  52,  "  Plotium  Gri- 
phum  nuper  a  Vespasiano  in  senatorium 
ordinem  adscitumac  legioni  praepositum." 

5.  Hormo  dignitaa  equeatris  data. 
He  was  a  freedman  of  Vespasian,  iii.  12 ; 
by  some  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  Cremona,  iii.  28.  It 
seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  to  confer 
the  dignitas  equestris  on  freedmen  of  the 
emperor  ;  see  i.  13,  the  case  of  Icelus. 

o.  eiurante  Frontino.  "  Resigning 
it."  The  word  is  used  because  the  outgoing 
magistrate  swore  that  in  his  tenure  of 
omce  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws.  Domitian's  acceptance  of  the  prae- 
torship  has  been  already  mentioned,  c.  3. 

7.  praeponebatur,  the  classical  word 
is  praescribebatur. 

8.  vla  penee  Mucianum  erat.  Vis 
"  the  real  power,"  as  in  ii.  39,  "profecto 
Brixellum  Othone  honor  impem  penes 
Titianum  fratrem,  vis  ac  potestas  penes 
Proculum  praefectum."  nisi  quod  makes 
a  limitation  to  the  previous  statement ; 
so  Ag.  6,  "  vixerunt  mira  concordia  per 


mutuam  caritatem  et  invicem  se  ante- 
ponendo,  nisi  quod  in  bona  uxore  tanto 
maior  laus  quanto  in  mala  plus  culpae  est." 

9.  aut  propria  libidine.  See  Ag.  7, 
"  initia  principatus  ac  statum  urbis  Mu- 
cianus  regebat,  iuvene  admodum  Domi- 
tiano  et  ex  paterna  fortuna  tantum  licen- 
tiam  usurpante." 

10.  Quos  reoentes  olaroaque  rerum 
fama  ao  militum  studils.  Recentes 
clarosque  are  most  likely  a  hendiadys. 
In  iii.  77  we  have  "  recens  victoria  miles," 
which  seems  very  parallel  to  recentes 
fama  here.    Orelh,  however,  understands 

recentes  of  newly  risen — almost  equivalent 
to  ncvos  homines, 

12.  For  fovebat,  "supported,"  see 
iii.  83 ;  Ann.  ii.  71. 

13.  Scribonianum  Crasaum.  He 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Piso,  Galba's 
adopted  son,  i.  15  and  47. 

15.  naud  defutura — manu.  This 
use  of  the  ablative  absolute  with  the 
future  participle,  to  express  a  result  sure 
orlikefyto  happen  on  a  certain  contin- 
gency,  is  peculiar  to  Tacitus. 

15.  ne  paratia  Quidem — adeo.  "Not 
easy  to  be  drawn  in  were  all  arranged,  much 
more  dreading  to  embark  on  a  doubtfui 
risk."  Adeo  always  expresses  a  climax  ; 
after  a  negative  generally  adeo  non,"  much 
less,"  but  here,  as  in  i.  9,  culeo  alone, 
"  much  more."  corrumpi  iacdlis  is  poeti- 
cal,  Furn.  Int.  iv.  47 ;  WickhanVs  Horace, 
Appendix  II.  There  are  there  collected 
the  chief  uses  in  Horace  of  this  so-called 
complementary  infinitive  with  adjectives. 
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senatu  laudibus  cumulatum  secretis  promissis  onerat,  citeriorem 
Hispaniam  ostentans  discessu  Cluvii  Rufi  vacuam  ;  simul  amicis 
eius  tribunatus  praefecturasque  largitur.  Dein  postquam  inanem  20 
animum  spe  et  cupidine  inpleverat,  vires  abolet  dimissa  in 
hiberna  legione  septima,  cuius  ilagrantissimus  in  Antonium 
amor.  Et  tertia  legio,  familiaris  Arrio  Varo  miles,  in  Suriam 
remissa.  Pars  exercitus  in  Germanias  ducebatur.  Sic  egesto 
quidquid  turbidum,  redit  urbi  sua  forma  legesque  et  munia  25 
magistratuum. 

40.  Quo  die  senatum  ingressus  est  Domitianus,  de  absentia 
patris  fratrisque  ac  iuventa  sua  pauca  et  modica  disseruit, 
decorus  habitu  ;  et  ignotis  adhuc  moribus  crebra  oris  confusio 
pro  modestia  accipiebatur.  Referente  Caesare  de  restituendis 
Galbae  honoribus,  censuit  Curtius  Montanus  ut  Pisonis  quoque  5 
memoria  celebraretur.  Patres  utrumque  iussere:  de  Pisone 
irritum  fuit.  Tum  sorte  ducti  per  quos  redderentur  bello  rapta, 
quique  aera  legum  vetustate  delapsa  noscerent  figerentque,  et 
fastos  adulatione  temporum  foedatos  exonerarent,  modumque 


19.  dlsoessu  Gluvii  Bufl  vacuam. 
It  does  not  seem  that  Cluvius  Rufus  had 
resigned  vet,  but  Murianus  holds  out  that 
he  was  likely  to  do  so.  For  hls  history, 
see  ii.  65. 

20.  tribunatus  praefecturasque. 
Positions  as  tribuni  militum  and  praefecti 
alarum  et  cohortium. 

21.  ln  hlberna  legione  septima. 
The  quarters  of  the  7th  legion,  Galbiana, 
were  in  Pannonia.  Antonius  had  been 
originally  in  command  of  this  legion. 

23.  tertla  legio — in  Suriaxn  remissa. 
The  3d  legion,  called  Gallica,  had  before 
the  war  been  stationed  in  Moesia,  but  had 
only  recently  arrived  from  Syria,  i.  79, 
ii.  74,  iii.  24.  It  had  served  in  the  cam- 
pafens  of  Corbulo,  and  Arrius  Varus  had 
probabiy  there  first  been  connected  with 
lt,  Ann.  xiii.  9. 

24.  ln  Oermaniaa.  To  serve  there 
against  Civilis.  sio  egesto  quldquld 
turbidum.  "  AU  the  elements  of  disturb- 
ance  being  thus  removed." 

40.  3.  deoorus  habitu— crebra  oris 
oonfusio.  "Graceful  in  mien."  It  ap- 
pears  from  Suet  Dom.  18, "  voltu  modesto 
ruborisque  pleno;"  and  from  Ag.  45, 
"  saevus  ille  voltus  et  rubor  quo  se  contra 
pudorem  muniebat,"  that  Domitian  had 
a  habit  of  frequently  blushing.  Pliny 
also,  Paneg.  48,  says  ad  hoc  ipse  occursu 
quoque  visoque    terribilis;    superbia  in 


fronte,  ira  in  oculis,  femineus  pallor  in 
corpore,  in  ore  impudentia  multo  rubore 
sumisa." 

5.  Ourtiua  Montanua.  Mentioned 
Ann.  xvi.  28, 29, 33.  He  is  there  described 
by  Marcellus  Eprius  as  "  detestanda  car- 
mina  factitantem."  Nero  spared  his  life 
for  his  father's  sake,  but  forbade  him  to 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  If  the 
Montanus  mentioned  in  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  107 
be  the  same,  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  glutton.  Domitian  brought  forward 
the  original  motion,  because  it  devolved 
on  the  practor  urbanus  to  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  the  two  consuls. 

8.  quique  aera  legum  vetustate 
delapea  noeoerent  flgerentque.  Bra- 
zen  tablets  containing  the  laws  were  fixed 
to  the  walls  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings ;  they  were  apt  to  be  corroded 
and  to  drop  oflf  bv  time.  To  ascertain 
their  contents  would  often  be  a  work  of 
difficultv,  hence  noscerent.  Suetonius, 
Vesp.  8,  says  that  Vespasian  restored 
3000  brazen  tablets  wnich  had  been 
burnt  along  with  the  Capitol,  hunting  out 
copies  of  them  from  every  quarter.  It  is 
possible  that  Vespasian  on  his  arrival  in 
the  city  supplemented  the  labours  of  the 
commission  now  appointed  by  the  senate. 

9.  fastos — fbedatoe  exonerarent. 
The  purging  of  the  fasti  here  referred  to 
consisted  in  expunging  from  them  votes 
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10  publicis  inpensis  facerent.  Redditur  Tettio  Iuliano  praetura, 
postquam  cognitus  est  ad  Vespasianum  confugisse :  Gripho 
honor  mansit  Repeti  inde  cognitionem  inter  Musonium  Rufum 
et  Publium  Celerem  placuit,  damnatusque  Publius  et  Sorani 
manibus    satisfactum.       Insignis    publica    severitate    dies    ne 

15  privatim  quidem  laude  caruit  Iustum  indicium  explesse 
Musonius  videbatur :  diversa  fama  Demetrio  Cynicam  sectam 
professo,  quod  manifestum  reum  ambitiosius  quam  honestius 
defendisset  Ipsi  Publio  neque  animus  in  periculis  neque  oratio 
subpeditavit    Signo  ultionis  in  accusatores  dato,  petit  a  Caesare 

20  Iunius  Mauricus,  ut  commentariorum  principalium  potestatem 
senatui  faceret,  per  quos  nosceret  quem  quisque  accusandum 
poposcisset     Consulendum  tali  super  re  principem  respondit 

41.  Senatus  incohantibus  primoribus  ius  iurandum  concepit, 
quo  certatim  omqes  magistratus,  ceteri  ut  sententiam  rogabantur, 


of  ludiy  or  sacra,  made  often  to  the  most 
worthless  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  also  alteration  of  the  names  of  par- 
ticular  months,  intended  to  do  honour  to 
the  reigning  emperor ;  all  such  votes 
were  entered  on  tne  fasti.  For  instances 
of  these  votes,  see  Ann.  xv.  74,  xvi.  12. 

9.  modumque — facerent.  The  prae- 
tores  aerarii  had  already  proposed  that 
this  should  be  done,  c  9,  but  the  motion 
had  been  deferred  at  the  suggestion  of 
Valerius  Asiaticus  till  Vespasian's  arrival 
on  the  scene. 

12.  repeti  lnde  oognitionem.  The 
enquiry  had  been  deferred  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  senate.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed  that  it  should  be  resumed,  see  c. 
10.  For  the  use  of  repetere,  see  c.  44, 
"  omissam  actionem  repeterent." 

14.  ne  privatlm  quidem  laude 
oaruit,  i.e.  in  the  case  of  Musonius, 
who,  a  philosopher  himself,  was  thought 
to  have  acted  worthily  in  bringing  Celer 
to  justice. 

16.  Demetrio  Oynicam  aeotam  pro- 
feaso.  He  had  been  the  companion  of 
Thrasea's  last  hours,  and  they  were 
believed  to  be  discussing  together  the 
nature  of  the  soul  when  the  fatal  message 
arrived,  Ann.  xvi.  34.  That  he  shouid 
come  forward  now  to  defend  Celer  was 
regarded  as  unfitting  conduct  in  him.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  nuna  is  a 
nominative  with  the  verb  understood  or 
an  ablative  absolute.  Later  on  Demetrius 
and  the  other  philosophers  were  at  Muci- 
anus's  request  banisned  by  Vespasian, 
Dio,  Ixvi.  13.    ambitiosiue  quam  ho- 


nestiua.      "Rather  by  an  appeal  to  cor- 
rupt  motives  than  by  fair  argument." 

20.  Iuniue  Maurious  was  a  friend  of 
Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  in  Epp.  iv.  22,  3, 
"  quo  viro  nihil  hrmius  nihil  verius,"  and 
Epp.  i.  5.  He  was  the  brother  of  Aru- 
lenus  Rusticus,  bauished  by  Domitian, 
restored  again  by  Nerva,  Tac.  Ag.  45  ; 
H.  iii.  80. 

20.  oommentariorum  prinoipa  - 
lium.  The  emperor's  notebooks  and 
diaries.  In  these  were  written  down  the 
state  secrets  reserved  for  the  emperor's 
own  use.  They  are  referred  to  again, 
Ann.  xiii.  43,  when  Nero  cites  the  com- 
tnentarii  of  Claudius  in  answer  to  a  state- 
ment  of  Suillius  that  he  had  undertaken 
aii  his  acts  as  an  informer  at  the  request 
of the  iate  emperor.  Nero,  on  the  strength 
of  his  examination  of  the  commentarii% 
denies  that  Claudius  had  ordered  any 
delationes. 

22.  tall  auper  re.      For  the  use  of 
super  for  de,  see  ii.  8,  iv.  82 ;  Ann.  vi. 
49,  xi.  23. 

41.  1.  eenatua  incohantibua  pri- 
moribua  iue  iurandum  oonoepit.  Ius 
iurandum  concipere  is  generally  explained 
as  to  put  a  form  of  oath  into  words,  but 
here,  as  in  c.  31,  it  clearly  means  more 
than  this,  viz.  to  take  the  oath  in  due  or 
solemn  form  which  has  been  so  framed. 
This  is  the  explanation  given  of  the  phrase 
by  Serviuson  Verg.  Aen.  xii.  i3,"condpe 
foedus."  Primoribus  are  the  chief  men 
of  the  senate  and  the  leading  magistrates. 

2.  oertatim.  This  word  perhaps  im- 
plies  that  the  magistrates  took  it  all  at 
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deos  testes  advocabant  nihil  ope  sua  factum  quo  cuiusquam 
salus  laederetur,  neque  se  praemium  aut  honorem  ex  calamitate 
civium  cepisse,  trepidis  et  verba  iuris  iurandi  per  varias  artes  5 
mutantibus,  quis  flagitii  conscientia  inerat.  Probabant  religionem 
patres,  periurium  arguebant  Eaque  velut  censura  in  Sariole- 
num  Voculam  et  Nonium  Attianum  et  Cestium  Severum  acer- 
rime  incubuit,  crebris  apud  Neronem  delationibus  famosos. 
Sariolenum  et  recens  crimen  urgebat,  quod  apud  Vitellium  10 
molitus  eadem  foret  Nec  destitit  senatus  manus  intentare 
Voculae,  donec  curia  excederet  Ad  Paccium  Africanum 
transgressi  eum  quoque  proturbant,  tamquam  Neroni  Scribonios 
fratres  concordia  opibusque  insignes  ad  exitium  monstravisset 
Africanus  neque  fateri  audebat  neque  abnuere  poterat ;  in  15 
Vibium  Crispum,  cuius  interrogationibus  fatigabatur,  ultro  con- 
versus,  miscendo  quae  defendere  nequibat,  societate  culpae 
invidiam  declinavit 

42.  Magnam  eo  die  pietatis  eloquentiaeque  famam  Vip- 


once,  while  the  others  had  the  oath 
tendered  to  them  one  by  one.  It  more 
certainly  implies  that  none  of  the  mari- 
strates  felt  themselves  implicated  in  the 
horrors  of  Nero's  reign. 

5.  trepidis  et-^mutantibus.  This 
co-ordination  of  anadjective  and  partidple 
would  scarcely  be  found  in  Cicero.  In 
Tacitus  it  is  frequent  when  the  two  ideas 
are  closely  combined. 

6.  probabant  rellgionem —  perlu- 
rium  argruebant.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  sentence  Tacitus's  love  of  brevity 
has  led  him  into  obscurity.  One  class  of 
interpreters  make  both  clauses  refer  to 
the  same  set  of  persons,  viz.  those  who 
made  a  change  in  the  words  as  they  took 
theoath.  They  explain  it :  "thesenators 
approved  of  the  scruple  implied  (in  mak- 
ing  the  change  in  tnewords),  yet  con- 
victed  them  of  perjury  in  that  they 
ventured  to  take  any  oath  on  the  subject 
at  all."  This  is  the  view  of  Ritter  and 
Orelli.  Heraeus  and  others  take  the  two 
clauses  as  having  reference  to  two  different 
sets  of  people.  The  senators  expressed 
their  approbation  of  respect  for  the  oath 
(i.e.  in  those  cases  where  it  was  truly 
taken),  convicted  the  perjury  in  those 
cases  where  it  was  falsely  taken,  by  hiss- 
ing  or  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
cnminal.  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter 
interpretation,  as  the  next  sentence  seems 
to  favour  it. 

7.  Bariolenum  Vooulam.     He  and 


the  two  other  informers  are  not  elsewhere 
mentioned. 

13.  Soribonios  fratres.  Their  prae- 
nomina  were  Rufus  and  Proculus.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Ann.  xiii.  48  as 
despatched  by  Nero  to  put  down  an 
emeute  at  Puteoli.  After  this  they  were 
appointed  legates  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Germanv.  Nero,  apparently  after  Africa- 
nus  had  brought  his  cnarges  against  them, 
summoned  tnem  to  appear  before  him 
while  on  his  tour  in  Greece,  and  ordered 
them  to  commit  suidde  by  opening  their 
veins,  Dio,  lxiii.  17. 

15.  ln  Vibium  Orispum.  Tadtus 
has  already  described  him  as  "pecunia 
potentia  ingenio  inter  claros  magis  quam 
mter  bonos,"  ii.  10.  He  seems  to  have 
sought  securitv  for  himself  by  taking  the 
lead  in  attackmg  Africanus  and  the  rest. 

17.  misoendo  quae  defendere  ne- 
quibat,  sooietate  oulpae  invldiam  de- 
ollnavit.  He  accused  Vibtus  of  having 
borne  his  part  in  the  proceedings  now 
impeached,  or  at  any  rate  in  others  very 
similar  to  them.  By  thus  implicating 
Vibius  he  managed  to  transfer  much  of 
the  odium  from  his  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  Vibius.  For  the  use  of  socidas, 
see  Dial.  5,  "non  patiar  Maternum 
sodetate  plurium  defendi." 

42.  1.  magnam — pietatiB  eloquen- 
tiaeque  famam  Vipetanus  Moeealle 
adeptus  est.  Vipstanus  Messalla  was 
tribune  of  the  7U1  Qaudian  iegion  when 
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stanus  Messalla  adeptus  est,  nondum  senatoria  aetate,  ausus  pro 
fratre  Aquilio  Regulo  deprecari.  Regulum  subversa  Crassorum 
et  Orfiti  domus  in  summum  odium  extulerat  Sponte  [ex  SC,] 
5  accusationem  subisse  iuvenis  admodum,  nec  depellendi  periculi 
sed  in  spem  potentiae  videbatur.  Et  Sulpicia  Praetextata 
Crassi  uxor  quattuorque  liberi,  si  cognosceret  senatus,  ultores 
aderant  Igitur  Messalla  non  causam  neque  reum  tueri,  sed 
periculis  fratris  semet  opponens  flexerat  quosdam.  Occurrit 
10  truci  oratione  Curtius  Montanus,  eo  usque  progressus  ut  post 


it  joined  Antonius  Primus  at  Verona.  He 
is  then  described  (iii.  9)  as  "  claris  maiori- 
bus,  egregius  ipse,  et  qui  solus  ad  id  bellum 
bonas  artes  attulisset."  He  is  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Tacitus's  dialogue  de 
Oratoribus,  and  appears  there  as  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  ancients.  The  dialogue 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  75  a.d., 
so  he  must  have  lived  as  long  as  that, 
but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  rn  Pliny's 
Letters  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  died 
young.  Tacitus  several  times  praises  him 
rn  his  Dialogue  for  his  eloquence,  most 
notably  c.  15,  "Tum  Aper.  Non 
desinis,  Messalla,  vetera  tantum  et  an- 
tiqua  mirari  nostrorum  autem  temporum 
studia  irridere  atque  contemnere  ?  Nam 
hunc  tuum  sermonem  saepe  excepi,  cum 
oblitus  et  tuae  et  fratris  tui  eloquentiae 
neminem  hoc  tempore  oratorem  esse  con- 
tenderes;  atque  ld  eo,  credo,  audacius 
quod  malignitatis  opinionem  non  vere- 
baris,  cum  eam  gloriam  quam  tibi  alii 
concedunt  ipse  tibi  denegares."  non- 
dum  senatoria  aetate,  i.e.  the  age 
of  25,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  Augustus. 

2.  pro  fratre  Aquillo  Reffulo  de- 
preoari.  Aquilius  Regulus  (the  brother 
probably  of  Messalla,  on  the  mother's  side) 
nad  already  made  himself  infamous  as 
an  informer  under  Nero  (see  next  note). 
Tacitus  in  the  passagequoted  above  praises 
his  eloquence ;  Plinv  ( who  takes  altogether 
a  very  low  view  of  his  character,  saying 
of  him,  "sub  quo  [sc.  Domitiano]  non 
minora  flagitia  commiserat  quam  sub 
Nerone  sed  tectiora  ")  will  not  allow  him 
this,  but  only  a  gift  of  impudence  which 
takes  its  place.  He  accuses  him  of 
legacy-hunting  as  well  as  informing,  and 
ends  by  speaking  of  him  as  "omniurn 
bipedum  nequissimus,"  Epp.  i.  5 ;  ii. 
20 ;  iv.  2,  7 ;  vi.  2.  Martial,  on  the  other 
hand,  praises  his  virtues,  i.  13,  83,  112, 
"  cum  tibi  sit  sophiae  par  fama,  et  cura  de- 
orum,  ingenio  pietas  nec  minor  ipsa  tuo." 

3.  Orassorum   et   Orflti   domus. 


Regulus  had  towards  the  end  of  Nero's 
reign  caused  the  death  of  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  Frugi,  consul  in  64  A.D.,  Ann.  xv. 
33,  the  elder  brother  of  Galba's  adopted 
son,  and  of  the  Scribonianus  Crassus 
mentioned  above,  c.  39.  He  was  also 
held  partly  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Piso  himself ;  see  below.  Orfitus,  whose 
full  name  is  Servius  Cornelius  Orfitus, 
was  consul  with  Claudius  in  51  A.D., 
Ann.  xii.  41.  He  is  mentioned !  again 
in  Ann.  xvi.  12.  He  was  accused  by 
Regulus,  but  we  know  no  details  as  the 
account  was  included  in  that  part  of  the 
Annals  which  is  now  lost. 

4.  sponte  ex  SO,  This  is  the  read- 
ing  of  M.  Heraeus,  following  Miiller, 
suggests  sponte  Caesaris ;  Orelli  and 
Ritter  enclose  the  words  in  brackets, 
thinking  that  a  scribe  has  inserted  them 
from  something  Tacitus  says  in  the  lost 
books  of  the  Annals.  Some  of  the 
editors  defend  them,  holding  that  accu- 
sations  were  sometimes  ordered  by  the 
senate,  but  this  is  not  proved ;  and  if  he 
had  undertaken  the  accusation  cx  SC. 
it  would  hardly  have  been  sponte;  for 
Tacitus  could  scarcely  have  used  this 
phrase,  as  Brotier  suggests,  to  show  how 
eagerly  Regulus  took  up  the  accusation 
assiened  to  him  by  the  senate.  Heraeus's 
reading  is  favoured  by  the  words  below, 
hoc  certe  Nero  non  cotgit. 

5.  neo  depeUendi  perioull  The 
genitive  corresponding  to  the  Greek  roO 
with  infinitive.  See  ahove,  c  25,  note  on 
line  12. 

7.  b1  oognosoeret  senatus.  "If 
the  senate  should  hold  an  enquiry." 
This  absolute  use  of  cognosco  is  rare,  but 
occurs  in  Dial.  41,  "cum  clementia 
cognoscentis  obviam  periclitantibus  eat." 

9.  semet  opponens.  Pleading  the 
grief  and  the  injurv  which  his  brother's 
condemnation  would  be  to  him.  flexerat. 
This  tense  is  used  because  he  had  already 
done  so  when  Montanus  began  to  speak. 
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caedem  Galbae  datam  interfectori  Pisonis  pecuniam  a  Regulo 
adpetitumque  morsu  Pisonis  caput  obiectaret  "Hoc  certe," 
inquit,  "  Nero  non  coegit,  nec  dignitatem  aut  salutem  illa  sae- 
vitia  redemisti.  Sane  toleremus  istorum  defensiones,  qui 
perdere  alios  quam  periclitari  ipsi  maluerunt  Te  securum  15 
reliquerat  exsul  pater  et  divisa  inter  creditores  bona,  nondum 
honorum  capax  aetas,  nihil  quod  ex  te  concupisceret  Nero, 
nihil  quod  timeret  Libidine  sanguinis  et  hiatu  praemiorum 
ignotum  adhuc  ingenium  et  nullis  defensionibus  expertum  caede 
nobili  inbuisti,  cum  ex  funere  rei  publicae  raptis  consularibus  20 
spoliis,  septuagiens  sestertio  saginatus  et  sacerdotio  fulgens, 
innoxios  pueros,  inlustres  senes,  conspicuas  feminas  eadem 
ruina  prosterneres ;  cum  segnitiam  Neronis  incusares,  quod  per 
singulas  domos  seque  et  delatores  fatigaret :  posse  universum 
senatum  una  voce  subverti.  Retinete,  patres  cOnscripti,  et  25 
reservate  hominem  tam  expediti  consilii,  ut  omnis  aetas  instructa 
sit,  et  quomodo  senes  nostri  Marcellum,  Crispum,  iuvenes  Regu- 
lum  imitentur.  Invenit  etiam  aemulos  infelix  nequitia  :  quid  si 
floreat  vigeatque  ?  Et  quem  adhuc  quaestorium  offendere  non 
audemus,  praetorium  et  consularem  visuri  sumus  ?  An  Nero-  3° 
nem   extremum   dominorum   putatis?     Idem    crediderant  qui 


11.  interfectori  Pisonis.  Regulus 
would  naturally  be  afraid  of  Piso  as  hkely 
to  be  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death. 
Pliny  says,  Epp.  ii.  20,  that  he  had  also 
shown  himsetf  a  bitter  enemy  to  Piso's 
widow,  Verania.  For  Piso's  death,  see 
Tac.  H.  i.  43. 

13.  hoo  non  ootigit.  Cogo  is  one  of 
the  verbs  that  take  a  double  accusative 
of  person  and  thing,  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  56, 
"quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis,  auri 
sacra  fames  ; "  Madvig,  §  228  c. 

14.  istorum  defensiones.  He  is 
alludin^  here  to  the  defence^of  Marcel- 
lus  Eprius ;  see  above,  c.  8. 

1 8.  hiatu  praemiorum.  '  *  The  thirst- 
ing  after  rewards."  Cf.  i.  12,  "hiantes 
in  magna  fortuna."  Pliny  tells  us  a  good 
deal  of  the  greediness  of  Regulus  in 
Domitian's  time,  Epp.  ii.  20. 

19.  caede  nobili.  "The  slaughter  of 
the  nobles,"  like  insignes  amicitias,  "  the 
friendships  of  the  great,"  i.  10. 

20.  ex  ninere  rei  publicae  raptis 
oonsularibus  spolils.  The  republic 
is  regarded  as  a  dead  body  from  which 
the  spoils  were  taken.  It  was  done  to 
death  by  the  tyranny  of  Nero.     Cicero 


speaks  of  Gabinius  and  Piso  as  "duo 
rei  publicae  portenta  ac  paene  funera," 
de  Prov.  Cons.  L  2.  Crassus  and  Orfitus 
had  both  been  consuls,  so  that  spoils  taken 
from  them  would  be  spolia  consularia. 

21.  septuaffiens  sestertio  saffina- 
tus.  Signatus  is  the  reading  of  M., 
from  which,  however,  no  verv  satisfactory 
sense  can  be  extracted,  though  some 
would  explain  it,  "branded  by;  others, 
"  made  illustrious  by."  7,000,000 
sesterces  =  about  ,£70,000. 

25.  retlnete.  Orelli  quotes  Cic  in 
2  Verr.  ii.  c.  31,  "retinete,  retinete  ho- 
minem  in  civitate,  iudices ;  parcite  et  con- 
servate  ut  sit  qui  vobiscum  res  iudicet, 
qui  in  senatu  sine  ulla  cupiditate  de  bello 
et  pace  sententiam  ferat."  expediti 
oonsilii.     "  So  ready  resource." 

27.  Maroellum,  Crispum.  See  ii. 
53 »  iv.  6 ;  Ann.  vi.  28. 

29.  adhuo  quaestorium.  He  was 
still  a  young  man,  and  had  only  lately 
been  quaestor. 

30.  visuri  sumus.  This  is  altered 
by  some  into  ausuri  sumus,  but  visuri 
sumus  might  very  well  mean,  "  shall  we 
endure  the  sight  of  ?  " 
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Tiberio,  qui  Gaio  superstites  fuerunt,  cum  interim  intestabilior 
et  saevior  exortus  est.  Non  timemus  Vespasianum  :  ea  princi- 
pis  aetas,  ea  moderatio.     Sed  diutius  durant   exempla  quam 

35  mores.  Elanguimus,  patres  conscripti,  nec  iam  ille  senatus 
sumus  qui  occiso  Nerone  delatores  et  ministros  more  maiorum 
puniendos  flagitabat  Optimus  est  post  malum  principem  dies 
primus." 

43.  Tanto  cum  adsensu  senatus  auditus  est  Montanus,  ut 
spem  caperet  Helvidius  posse  etiam  Marcellum  prosterni. 
Igitur  a  laude  Cluvii  Rufi  orsus,  qui  perinde  dives  et  eloquentia 
clarus  nulli  unquam  sub  Nerone  periculum  facessisset,  crimine 
5  simul  exemploque  Eprium  urgebat,  ardentibus  patrum  animis. 
Quod  ubi  sensit  Marcellus,  velut  excedens  curia,  "imus," 
inquit,  "  Prisce,  et  relinquimus  tibi  senatum  tuum  :  regna  prae- 
sente  Caesare."  Sequebatur  Vibius  Crispus,  ambo  infensi  voltu 
diverso,  Marcellus  minacibus   oculis,   Crispus   renidens,   donec 

10  adcursu  amicorum  retraherentur.     Cum  glisceret  certamen,  hinc 


32.  oum  interim  intestabilior — ex- 
ortua  eet.  Cum  is  used  with  the  indica- 
tive  when  the  two  clauses  are  inverted,  so 
that  the  logical  temporal  clause  becomes 
the  main  clause  and  the  main  clause  the 
temporal,  Madvig,  §  358,  I.  The  mean- 
ing  here  is  "There  arose  a  worse  tyrant 
while  men  believed  that  this  could  not 
be."    ItUestabilior,  "more  detestable." 

34.  diutius  durant  exempla  quam 
moree.  Precedents  of  punishment  set 
by  the  senate,  which  is  immortal,  last 
longer  than  the  character  of  a  good 
emperor,  who  will  soon  die.  Otners 
understand  it  as  a  general  sentiment, 
"precedents  last  longer  than  character, 
for  character  dies  with  the  man,  preced- 
ents  Hve  on."  Ritter  would  read  auctores, 
explaining  it  "the  precedents  of  evil 
deeds  rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  case 
may  be,  last  longer  than  the  authors  of 
them."  The  change,  however,  is  need- 
less  and  not  to  be  approved  of. 

36.  more  malorum.  Under  whom 
informers  were  put  into  the  pillory  and 
beaten  to  death. 

37.  diee  primus.  Then  freedom  most 
asserts  itself,  and  adequate  vengeance  is 
most  likelv  to  be  taken.  Under  a  new 
emperor  habits  of  servility  fast  arise, 
and  the  sense  of  wrong  is  soon  blunted. 

43.  3.  a  laude  Cluvii  Bufl  oreua. 
Cluvius  Rufus  had  accompanied  Nero  on 
his  journey  into  Greece,  but   had  not 


taken  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to 
ruin  any  one  by  bringing  accusations 
against  them.  For  his  subsequent  his- 
tory,  see  i.  8  and  76 ;  ii.  58,  etc. 

3.  perlnde  dives  et  eloquentia 
clarus,  i.e.  as  Marcellus  himself.  Tacitus 
in  i.  8  calls  Cluvius  "  vir  facundus."  In 
Dial.  8  he  spealfs  in  high  terms  of  praise 
of  the  eloquence  both  of  Marcellus  and 
Crispus,  "ausim  contendere  Marcellum 
Epnum  et  Crispum  Vibium  notos  non 
minus  esse  in  extremis  partibus  terrarum 
quam  Capuae  aut  Vercellis  ubi  nati  dicun- 
tur." 

9.  Maroellua  minaoibua  oculie, 
Griepua  renidena.  The  contrast  be- 
tween  the  two  is  borne  out  by  other  evi- 
dence.  In  Ann.  xvi.  22  Tacitus  speaks  of 
"  Marcelli  acris  eloquentia;"and29,"cum 
Marcellus,  ut  erat,  torvus  ac  minax  voce, 
voltu  oculis  ardesceret."  Of  Vibius  Cris- 
pus,  on  the  other  hand,  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  81-93 
says,  "venit  et  Crispi  lucunda  senectus, 
cuius  erant  mores  qualis  facundia  mite 
ingenium . . .  sic  multas  hiemes  atque  octo- 
gesima  vidit  solstitia,  his  armis  illa  quo- 
que  tutus  in  aula."  Quinc.  v.  13, 48  calls 
him  "vir  ingenii  iucundi  et  elegantis;" 
and  again,  "  compositus  et  lucundus 
et  delectationi  natus  .  .  .  privatis  tamen 
causis  quam  publicis  melior. "  tenderent 
for  contenderentt  certarent,  as  in  Ann.  iii. 
10,  "  contra  Vitellius  ac  Veranius  ceteri- 
que  Germanicum  comitati  tendebant." 
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multi  bonique,  inde  pauci  et  validi  pertinacibus  odiis  tenderent, 
consumptus  per  discordiam  dies. 

44.  Proximo  senatu,  incohante  Caesare  de  abolendo  dolore 
iraque  et  priorum  temporum  necessitatibus,  censuit  Mucianus 
prolixe  pro  accusatoribus :  simul  eos  qui  coeptam,  dcinde 
omissam  actionem  repetercnt,  monuit  sermonc  molli  et  tamquam 
rogarct  Patres  coeptatam  libertatem,  postquam  obviam  itum,  5 
omisere.  Mucianus,  ne  sperni  senatus  iudicium  et  cunctis  sub 
Nerone  admissis  data  inpunitas  videretur,  Octavium  Sagittam 

et  Antistium  Sosianum  senatorii  ordinis  egressos  exsilium  in 
easdem  insulas  redegit  Octavius  Pontiam  Postumiam,  stupro 
cognitam  et  nuptias  suas  abnuentem,  inpotens  amoris  inter-  10 
fecerat ;  Sosianus  pravitate  morum  multis  exitiosus.  Ambo 
gravi  senatus  consulto  damnati  pulsique,  quamvis  concesso  aliis 
reditu,  in  eadem  poena  retenti  sunt  Nec  ideo  lenita  erga 
Mucianum  invidia.  Quippe  Sosianus  ac  Sagitta  viles,  etiam  si 
reverterentur :  accusatorum  ingenia  et  opes  et  exercita  malis  15 
artibus  potentia  timebantur. 

45.  Reconciliavit  paulisper  studia  patrum  habita  in  senatu 
cognitio  secundum  vetercm  morem.  Manlius  Patruitus  senator 
pulsatum   se   in   colonia   Seniensi   coetu   multitudinis  et  iussu 


44.  1.  inoohante  Caesare,  i.e.  Do- 
mitian ;  he  introduced  the  question  as 
praetor  urbanus. 

2.  et  priorum  temporum  neoeeel- 
tatibus.  "The  distresses,"  "the  en- 
forced  actions."  In  ii.  4  we  have  "ad 
tolerandas  necessitates ; "  i.e.  things  done 
and  suffered  under  Nero's  tyranny. 

3.  prolixe  seems  to  have  the  double 
sense  of  "  at  length  "  and  "  effusively." 

7.  Octavium  Sagittam  et  Antie- 
tium  Soeianum  esrreeeoe  exsUium. 
The  first  of  these  was  tribune  in  58  A.D. ; 
while  tribune  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  married  woman,  Pontia,  and 
when  after  her  separation  from  her  hus- 
band  she  threatened  to  play  him  false, 
murdered  her.  For  this  he  was  con- 
demned  under  the  lex  Comelia  de  Sica- 
riis  et  Veneficiis  to  deportatio  to  an  island 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  property, 
Ann.  xiii.  44.  L.  Antistius  was  tribune 
of  the  plebsy  56  A.D.  In  that  capadty 
he  released  certain  unruly  characters, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  praetor 
Vibullius,  Ann.  xiii.  28.  While  praetor 
in  62  a.d.  he  composed  and  recited 
certain    libellous   verses   against    Nero. 


For  this  he  was  impeached  by  Cossuti- 
anus  Capito  and  condemned  by  the 
Senate  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods. 
Thrasea  persuaded  them  to  commute  the 
sentence  into  deportatio,  Ann.  xiv.  48, 
49.  While  in  exile  he  was  instrumental 
in  causing  the  death  of  Anteius  and 
Ostorius  Scapula,  Ann.  xvi.  14.  Egres- 
sos  exsi/inm9  "who  had  returned  nrom 
exile."  Egredior  is  used  by  Livy  with 
an  accusative  of  place.  Tacitus  here 
somewhat  extends  the  use. 

12.  Quamvifl  oonoeeeo  aliie  reditu. 
This  use  of  the  ablative  absolute  with 
auamvis  is  not  classical ;  but  it  is  found 
rn  Livy  with  ve/ut,  i.  31 ;  Madvig, 
§  428,  obs.  2. 

46.  1.  reooncillavit,  i.e.  cum  Afuci- 
ano. 

2.  eenator.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
the  senate  but  had  not  yet  held  office. 

3.  pulaatum  ee.  To  revile,  still 
more  to  beat  a  senator,  was  regarded  as 
a  serious  offence,  Arnobius,  iv.  p.  150  ad 

fin.\  Salvianus,  i.  6. 

3.  in  oolonia  8eniensi.  Probably 
Sena  Iulia,  now  Sienna  in  Etruria.  It 
was  founded  by  Augustus.     Pliny,  N.  H. 
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magistratuum  querebatur ;  nec  finem  iniuriae  hic  stetisse : 
5  planctum  et  lamenta  et  supremorum  imaginem  praesenti  sibi 
circumdata  cum  contumeliis  ac  probris  quae  in  senatum  uni- 
versum  iacerentur.  Vocati  qui  arguebantur,  et  cognita  causa 
in  convictos  vindicatum.  Additumque  senatus  consultum  quo 
Seniensium  plebes  modestiae  admoneretur.  Isdem  diebus 
10  Antonius  Flamma  Cyrenensibus  damnatur  lege  repetundarum, 
et  exsilio  ob  saevitiam. 

46.  Inter  quae  militaris  seditio  prope  exarsit  Praetori- 
anam  militiam  repetebant  a  Vitellio  dimissi,  pro  Vespasiano 
congregati  ;  et  lectus  in  eandem  spem  e  legionibus  miles  pro- 
missa  stipendia  flagitabat:  ne  Vitelliani  quidem  sine  multa 
5  caede  pelli  poterant.  Sed  inmensa  pecunia  fer  .  .  ,  qua  tanta 
vis  hominum  retinenda  erat.  Ingressus  castra  Mucianus,  quo 
rectius  stipendia  singulorum  spectaret,  suis  cum  insignibus 
armisque  victores  constituit,  modicis  inter  se  spatiis  discretos. 


iii.  8,  numbers  it  among  the  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Others  have  ldentified  it  with 
Sena  Gallica  in  Umbria  or  Senia  in  Dal- 
matia.  The  adjective  Seniensis  formed 
from  Sena  is  unusual,  but  it  is  found  in 
the  best  MSS.  of  Pliny  also,  N.  H.  iii. 
5,8.  coetu  multitudinis.  "Atumul- 
tuous  gathering  of  the  populace." 

5.  supremorum  imaginem.  When 
he  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  consequence  of 
his  injuries,  they  held  a  mock  funeral  to  in- 
sult  him.  This  gives  one  a  good  notion  of 
the  somewhat  coarse  funof  the  municipales 
of  Italy  at  this  time.  The  outrage  thus 
inflicted  on  a  senator  was  a  very  gross  one. 

10.  Cyrenenslbus  damnatur  legre 
repetundarum,  et  exsillb.  Cyrctiensi- 
bus,  Orelli  understands  this  as  a  dativus 
commoditu  in  the  interest  of  the  Cyreneans;" 
Heraeus  inserts  accusatttibus.  Exsilio  is 
an  ablative  of  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment,  like  capite  damnari.  So  Liv.  x.  I 
has  "  Frusinates  tertia  parte  agri  damnati " 
=  mulctati. 

46.  1.  praetorianam  Twin«*m  re- 
petebant.  The  original  praetorians, 
who  had  proclaimed  Otho,  and  whose 
dismissal  by  Vitellius  is  described  in  ii. 
67,  their  taking  service  again  under 
Vespasian  in  ii.  82,  now  demanded  to 
be  restored  to  their  original  position  and 
pay. 

3.  lectus  in  eandem  spem — pro- 
missa  stipendia  flaffitabat.  The  hope 
they  had  was  that  of  being  made  prae- 
torians.   On  what  occasion  this  hope  had 


been  held  out  to  them  we  do  not  know. 
The  pay  of  the  praetorians  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  ordinary  soldier, 
two  denarii  a  day — i.e.  nearly  is.  6d. 

4.  ne  Vitelliani  quidem  sine  multa 
oaede  pelli  poterant.  Bv  the  Vitelliani 
are  prol&bly  to  be  unclcrstood  those 
Viteltians  who,  not  belonging  to  the 
praetorians,  had  surrendered  at  Narnia 
and  at  Bovillae,  iii.  63  ;  iv.  2.  For  sine 
muita  caede  pelli  poterant  Kitter  would 
read  sine  ulla  mercede  pelli  poterant,  on 
the  ground  that  being  unarmed  they 
could  easily  have  been  repulsed  without 
much  slaughter,  but  it  would  have  been 
rash  to  send  them  away  without  pay. 
Such  conjectural  emendations,  however, 
are  very  rash,  and  the  text  yields  a  fair 
sense.  Refusal  of  pay  would  have  driven 
them  to  desperation,  which  would  have 
ended  in  bloodshed. 

5.  sed  inmensa  pecunia  fer  .  .  . 
There  is  a  gap  here  in  M.,  and  the  dis- 
arrangement  of  a  page.  It  goes  on  with 
the  words  ne  crimtnantiumt  c.  52.  Ritter, 
following  the  hint  suggested  by/er. .  .of  M ., 
proposed  originally  ferebatur  qtta.  He 
thinks  that  a  line  has  dropped  out  before 
sed  inmensat  etc,  to  this  erfect — militare 
aerarium  exhaustum  erat.  Ileraeus  would 
read  terrebai.  This  gives  a  good  sense, 
and  will  do  if  we  remember  that  we  do 
not  in  any  case  know  the  reading  of  the 
original. 

7.  spectaret.  "Might  look  into," 
for  the  more  usual  nosceret. 
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Tum  Vitelliani,  quos  apud  Bovillas  in  deditionem  acceptos 
memoravimus,  ceterique  per  urbem  et  urbi  vicina  conquisiti  10 
producuntur  prope  intecto  corpore.  Eos  Mucianus  diduci,  et 
Gcrmanicum  Britannicumque  militem,  ac  si  qui  aliorum  exer- 
cituum,  separatim  adsistere  iubet  Illos  primus  statim  aspectus 
obstupefecerat,  cum  ex  diverso  velut  aciem  telis  et  armis  trucem, 
semet  clausos  nudosque  et  inluvie  deformes  aspicerent  Ut  15 
vero  huc  illuc  distrahi  coepere,  metus  per  omnes  et  praecipua 
Germanici  militis  formido,  tamquam  ea  separatione  ad  caedem 
destinarentur.  Prensare  commanipularium  pectora,  cervicibus 
innccti,  suprema  oscula  petere,  ne  desererentur  soli,  neu  pari 
causa  disparem  fortunam  paterentur ;  modo  Mucianum,  modo  20 
abscntem  principem,  postremum  caelum  ac  deos  obtestari,  donec 
Mucianus  cunctos  eiusdem  sacramenti,  eiusdem  imperatoris 
milites  appellans,  falso  timori  obviam  iret  Namque  et  victor 
exercitus  clamore  lacrimas  eorum  iuvabat  Isque  finis  illa  die. 
Paucis  post  diebus  adloquentem  Domitianum  firmati  iam  25 
excepere.  Spernunt  oblatos  agros,  militiam  et  stipendia  orant 
Preces  erant,  sed  quibus  contradici  non  posset  Igitur  in  prae- 
torium  accepti.  Dein  quibus  aetas  et  iusta  stipendia,  dimissi 
cum  honore,  alii  ob  culpam,  sed  carptim  ac  singuli ;  quo  tutis- 
simo  remedio  consensus  multitudinis  extenuatur.  30 

47.  Ceterum   verane  pauperie  an  uti  viderctur,  actum  in 


11.  prope  lntecto  corpore,  without 
any  weapons  or  military  cloak.  diduct 
"  To  be  drawn  up  separately."  The  dif- 
ferent  corps  were  to  be  drawn  up  separ- 
ately,  according  to  the  different  armies  to 
which  they  had  belonged.  The  eflect 
of  this  was  that  the  unarmed  Vitellians 
in  their  scattered  corps  found  themselves 
confronted  by  a  compact  body  of  rally 
armed  Flavians.     Hence  their  alarm. 

16.  metus  per  omnes  et  praecipua 
Qermanici  militis  fbrmido,  tamquam. 
The  omission  of  the  verb  is  frequent 
enough  in  Tacitus.  Madvig,  §  479  d, 
says  that  it  may  be  omitted  wnerever  the 
construction  makes  it  quite  clear  what 
the  verb  would  be.  Germanici  militis  is 
a  subjective  genitive ;  it  is  they  who  felt 
the  fear.  Tamguam,  "in  expectation  that." 

19.  Buprema  oecula  petere,  ne — 
pari  causa  paterentur.  The  ne  de- 
pendsnot  somuch  on  fetere,  which  governs 
suprema  oscu/a,  as  on  the  general  force  of 
the  sentence,  which  all  implies  entreaty. 
Paricausa,  "  when  their  case  is  the  same." 


23.  namque  et  victor  exerdtus 
clamore  —  iuvabat.  "  The  Flavians 
supported  by  their  cheers  the  daims  of 
the  vanquished." 

25.  flrmati  —  stipendia  orant. 
Firmati,  "emboldened."  Theydemand 
not  to  be  discharged,  but  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  praetorians  and  to  receive  their  pay. 

28.  quibus  aetas  et  iusta  sti- 
pendia.  The  age  was  50.  The  prae- 
torians  were  entitled  to  discharge  after 
sixteen,  the  le^ionaries  after  twenty  years' 
service,  Ann.  1.  78. 

29.  oarptim.  "  At  various  times,  so 
that  one  was  picked  hcre,  another  there." 
The  effect  was  that  the  total  number  of 
praetorian  cohorts  was  reduced  by  Ves- 
pasian  from  sixteen  to  nine. 

47.  1.  oeterumveranepauperiean. 
Tadtus  makes  use  of  this  form  of  expres* 
sion  when  he  wishes  to  leave  it  doubtful 
to  which  side  his  own  opinion  inclines, 
Madvig,  §  453,  1.  The  obiect  of  the 
pretended  poverty,  if  pretended  it  was, 
was  to  choke  offthe  demands  which  under 
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senatu  ut  sexcenties  sestertium  a  privatis  mutuum  acciperetur  ; 
praepositusque  ei  curae  Pompeius  Silvanus.  Nec  multo  post 
necessitas  abiit,  sive  omissa  simulatio.     Abrogati  inde,  legem 

5  ferente  Domitiano,  consulatus  quos  Vitellius  dederat,  funusque 
censorium  Flavio  Sabino  ductum,  magna  documenta  instabilis 
fortunae  summaque  et  ima  miscentis. 

48.  Sub  idem  tempus  L.  Piso  pro  consule  interficitur.  Ea 
de  caede  quam  verissime  expediam,  si  pauca  supra  rcpetiero,  ab 
initio  causisque  talium  facinorum  non  absurda.  Legio  in  Africa 
auxiliaque  tutandis  imperii  finibus  sub  divo  Augusto  Tiberioque 

5  principibus  proconsuli  parebant  Mox  G.  Caesar  turbidus 
animi,  ac  Marcum  Silanum  obtinentem  Africam  metuens,  ablatam 
proconsuli    legionem     misso     in     eam     rem    legato    tradidit. 


a  new  emperor  were  sure  to  be  made 
on  the  pubtic  purse.  aotum  ln  aenatu. 
"  The  question  was  raised  in  the  senate." 
The  same  phrase  is  found,  Ann.  1.  79. 

2.  mutuum  acoiperetur.  "  Should 
be  raised  on  loan." 

3.  Pompeiua  Silvanua.  He  had 
been  already  mentioned,  ii.  86,  as  legate 
of  Dalmatia.  He  had  previously  been 
proconsul  of  Africa,  and  was  in  58  A.D. 
accused  by  the  Africans  of  extortion. 
He  was  acquitted,  however,  and  lived, 
says  Tacitus,  long  enough  to  survive 
those  who  had  helped  to  acquit  him, 
Ann.  xiii.  52.  He  must  have  been  by 
this  time  an  old  man,  but  was  consul 
again  after  74  a.d. 

4.  abrogati  inde  oonaulatua  quoe 
Vitelliua  dederat.  The  giving  of  these 
consulships  had  been  mentioned,  iii.  55 
("  consules  in  multos  annos  destinabat  ). 
The  elections  which  an  emperor  had 
made  could  only  be  abrogateu  by  a  law 
passed  in  due  form. 

5.  funua  cenaorium.  A  question  is 
raised  whether  this  phrase  means  properly 
a  funeral  at  the  public  expense,  all  public 
contracts  being  in  Repubhcan  times  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  the  censors,  or  a 
funeral  such  as  befitted  a  censor,  the 
highest  in  rank  of  all  the  magistracies  at 
Rome.  In  Ann.  iii.  5,  we  seem  to  have 
an  enumeration  of  the  rites  practised  at 
such  a  funeral :  "  circumfusae  .  .  . 
imagines,  defletum  in  foro,  laudatum  pro 
rostris,  cuncta  a  maioribus  reperta  aut  quae 
posteri  invenerint  cumulata."  Theactual 
expression  is  used  again,  Ann.  iv.  15  ;  vi. 
27  ;  xiii.  2. 

6.  magna  documenta.  The  use  of 
the  plural  intimates  that  both  the  de- 


position  of  the  candidates  and  the  exalta- 
tion  of  Sabinus  after  his  sad  end,  when 
his  body  was  cast  out,  like  that  of  a 
criminal,  on  the  Gemonitu  scafae,  are  re- 
ferred  to.  summaque  et  ima  mia- 
oentia  seems  to  be  copied  firom  Hor. 
Od.  i.  34,  12,  "valet  ima  summis  mu- 
tare  .  .  .  deus." 

48.  1.  L.  Piao  pro  oonaule.  For  an 
account  of  him,  see  above,  c.  38. 

2.  quam  veriasime  expedlam.  Some 
editors  have  objected  to  this  phrase  on 
the  ground  that  the  historical  introduction 
does  not  add  to  the  truth,  but  to  the 
fulness  of  the  account ;  but  Tacitus's 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  his  exposition 
will  be  such  that  by  it  the  truth  may  be 
best  apprehended.  Expcdiam  is  one  of 
those  poetical  and  Vergilian  words  of 
which  Tacitus  was  so  fond.  Pliny, 
Epp.  iii.  7,  stigmatises  this  murder  of 
Lucius  Piso  as  a  hidcous  crime ;  "  qui  a 
Valerio  Festo  per  summum  facinus 
occisus  est."  pauca  aupra  repetiero 
is  a  phrase  borrowed  by  Tacitus  from  Sall. 
Jug.  v.  3.  Supra = cx  iis  quae  sufra  sunt. 
M.  le&ds  pcticro,  and  this  is  defended  by 
some  editors;  others  think  that  the  re 
has  disappeared  on  account  of  the  ra  in 
supra.  non  abaurda.  "Not  uncon- 
nected  with,"  as  Terence,  Adelph.  v.  8, 
21,  "absurdum  atque  alienum  a  vita  mea 
videtur." 

6.  Maroum  Sllanum.  The  Marcus 
Tunius  Silanus  here  mentioned  was  father- 
m-law  of  the  emperor  Caius,  Caius  having 
married  his  daughter  Claudia ;  Ann.  vi. 
20.  He  was  subsequently  put  to  death  by 
Caius,  Suet.  Cal.  23,  "Caius  Caesar  Si- 
lanum  socerum  ad  necem  secandasque 
novacula  fauces  compulit."    This  prob- 
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Aequatus  inter  duos  beneficiorum  numerus,  et  mixtis  utriusque 
mandatis  discordia  quaesita  auctaque  pravo  certamine.     Lega- 
torum  vis  adolevit  diuturnitate  officii,  vel  quia  minoribus  maior  10 
aemulandi  cura  ;  proconsulum  splendidissimus  quisque  securitati 
magis  quam  potentiae  consulebant. 

49.  Sed  tum  legionem  in  Africa  regebat  Valerius  Festus, 
sumptuosae  adolescentiae  rieque  modica  cupiens,  et  adfinitate 
Vitellii  anxius.  Is  crebris  sermonibus  tentaveritne  Pisonem  ad 
res  novas  an  tentanti  restiterit,  incertum,  quoniam  secreto 
eorum  nemo  adfuit,  et  occiso  Pisone  plerique  ad  gratiam  inter-  5 
fectoris  inclinavere.  Nec  ambigitur  provinciam  et  militem 
alienato  erga  Vespasianum  animo  fuisse ;  et  quidam  e  Vitellianis 
urbe  profugi  ostentabant  Pisoni  nutantes  Gallias,  paratam  Ger- 
maniam,  pcricula  ipsius  et  in  pace  suspecto  tutius  bellum.  Inter 
quae  Claudius  Sagitta,  praefectus  alae  Petrianae,  prospera  navi-  10 
gatione  praevenit  Papirium  centurionem  a  Muciano  missum, 
adseveravitque   mandata  interficiendi  Pisonis  centurioni  data ; 


ably  took  place  in  38  A.D.,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  ofthe  Arval  Brothers. 
He  had  been  consul  suffectus  in  15  a.d. 
Furneaux  is  probably  right  in  mamtain- 
ing  that  he  is  not  identical  with  the  M. 
Silanus  mentioned  in  Ann.  ii.  59,  as  con- 
sul,  19  A.D.  ;  but  he  further  holds  that 
it  was  this  latter,  and  not  Caius's  father- 
in-law,  who  wasproconsul  of  Africa  from 
32  to  37  A.D.    Tnis  seerris  unlikely. 

7.  legato  tradldlt.  This  appearance 
of  a  legatus  Caesaris  in  a  senatorial  pro- 
vince  is  altogether  exceptional,  and  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  importance  of 
Africa  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
corn-supply  of  Rome. 

8.  beneflciorum  numerus.  "The 
number  of  appointments. "  This  sense  of 
the  word  had  its  rise  in  camp  usage, 
when  minor  appointments  were  spoken  of 
as  heneficia  centurionum.  It  is  so  used 
in  Caesar,  Livy,  and  Valerius,  as  well  as 
by  Tacitus ;  e.g.  Liv.  ix.  30  has  "et  duo 
imperia  eo  anno  dari  coepta  per  populum 
utraque  pertinentia  ad  rem  militarem  ; 
unum  ut  tribuni  militum  seni  deni  in 
quattuor  legiones  a  populo  crearentur ; 
quae  antea  .  .  .  dictatorum  et  consu- 
lum  ferme  fuerant  beneficia"  mlxtis 
utriusque  mandatis.  "  No  clear  line 
being  drawn  between  the  functions  of 
each." 

10.  dluturnltate  offlcdi.  It  rested 
with  the  emperor  to  extend  the  term  of 
office  to  any  period  he  pleased,  whereas 


the  proconsulship  was  generally  held 
only  for  a  year.  minoribus.  "The 
inferiors  in  position  or  rank,"  i.e.  the 
legates,  who  were  in  official  position  far 
inferior  to  the  senatorial  proconsuls,  being 
ordinarily  mere  knights. 

11.  Becuritati.  "Freedom  from 
worry,"  "ease." 

40.  1.  sed  tum.  vW  is  resumptive 
after  the  digression  about  the  division  of 
functions  between  the  legatus  and  pro- 
consul ;  the  main  narrative  is  taken  up 
again. 

2.  adflnitate  Vitellii.  The  exact 
relationship  is  not  known ;  it  may  have 
been  through  his  cousin  and  son-in-law, 
Piso  Galerianus.  In  ii.  98  he  had  been 
already  mentioned  as  wavering  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian. 

6.  neo  ambigitur — fuisse.  This  use 
of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after 
nec  ambiritur  is  not  classical ;  it  occurs 
again  in  Ann.  vi.  28 ;  xi.  4. 

7.  alienato  erga.  Cicero  would  have 
used  the  ablative  or  the  ablative  with  a. 

9.  et  in  paoe  suapecto.  Some 
editors  against  M.  read  suspecta.  The 
change  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
Et  in  pace  means  "  while  in  a  condition 
of  peace,"  before  he  gave  any  signs  of 
wistiing  to  revolt. 

10.  alae  Petrianae.  This  was  an  ala 
of  the  equites  illustres  named  after  its  foun- 
der  Petra ;  it  has  been  already  mentioned, 
i.  70.     See  note  on  line  15  there. 
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cecidisse  Galerianum    consobrinum   eius  generumque.     Unam 
in  audacia  spem   salutis,  sed   duo   itinera   audendi,  seu   mallet 

15  statim  arma,  seu  petita  navibus  Gallia  ducem  se  Vitellianis 
exercitibus  ostenderet  Nihil  ad  ea  moto  Pisone,  centurio  a 
Muciano  missus  ut  portum  Karthaginis  attigit,  magna  voce 
laeta  Pisoni  omnia  tamquam  principi  continuare,  obvios  et 
subitae  rei  miraculo  attonitos,  ut  eadem  adstreperent,  hortari. 

20  Volgus  crcdulum  ruere  in  forum,  praesentiam  Pisonis  exposcere. 
Gaudio  clamoribusque  cuncta  miscebant,  indiligentia  veri  et 
adulandi  libidine.  Piso,  indicio  Sagittae  vel  insita  modestia, 
non  in  publicum  egressus  est  neque  se  studiis  volgi  permisit. 
Centurionemque  percunctatus,  postquam  quaesitum  sibi  crimen 

25  caedemque  comperit,  animadverti  in  eum  iussit,  haud  perinde 
spe  vitae  quam  ira  in  percussorem,  quod  idem  ex  interfectoribus 
Clodii  Macri  cruentas  legati  sanguine  manus  ad  caedem  pro- 
consulis  rettulisset.  Anxio  deinde  edicto  Karthaginiensibus 
increpitis,  ne    solita   quidem    munia    usurpabat,  clausus    intra 

30  domum,  ne  qua  motus  novi  causa  vel  forte  oreretur. 

50.  Sed  ubi  Festo  consternatio  volgi,  centurionis  supplicium, 
veraque  et  falsa  more  famae  in  maius  innotuere,  equites  in  necem 
Pisonis  mittit  Illi  raptim  vecti,  obscuro  adhuc  coeptae  lucis 
domum  proconsulis  inrumpunt  destrictis  gladiis,  et  magna  pars 
5  Pisonis  ignari,  quod  Poenos  auxiliares  Maurosque  in  eam 
caedem  delegerat  Haud  procul  cubiculo  obvium  forte  servum, 
quisnam  et  ubi  esset  Piso,  interrogavere.  Servus  egregio 
mendacio  se  Pisonem  esse  respondit ;  ac  statim  obtruncatur. 
Nec  multo  post  Piso  interficitur :  namque  aderat  qui  nosceret, 


13.  Galerianum.  For  his  death  and 
the  impression  it  produced,seeabove,  c.  1 1. 

18.  laeta  Pisonl  omnla  tamquam 
prlndpi  oontinuare.  "  Continuously 
proclaims  all  good  wishes  to  Piso."  For 
the  phrase  lacta  omniat  see  ii.  74,  note  on 
line  3. 

19.  miraoulo.  "From  wonder  at." 
So  Liv.  i.  59,  "concientque  miraculo, 
ut  fit,  rei  novae  atque  indignitate  ho- 
mines." 

24.  quaeaitum  sibi  crimen  cae- 
demque.  Crimcn>  a  ground  of  accu- 
sation,  which  might  justify  his  murder, 
supposing  he  had  accepted  the  proferred 
position  which  Mucianus's  envoy  offered 
nim. 

27.  Clodli  Macri.  On  his  death,  see 
i.  7. 


29.  uBurpabat.     "He  discharged." 

60.  2.  in  maiua.  "In  an  exag- 
gerated  form,"  "as  greater  than  they 
really  were."  The  phrase  is  a  favourite 
one  with  Tacitus  ;  see  i.  18  and  52 ;  iii.  7. 

3.  obsouro  adhuo  ooeptae  luds.  "In 
the  dimness  of  the  morning  twilight." 
Cocptac  as  an  adjective  is  peculiar  to 
Tacitus;  cf.  Ann.  1.  65,  "coepta  luce." 

7.  quisnam  et  ubi  esset.  They 
did  not  know  Piso,  so  they  ask  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  is  and  where  he  is  to  be 
found.  Others  understand  scrvus,  "  who 
he  (the  slave)  is,  and  where  Piso  is  to  be 
found." 

9.  qui  noeceret,  Baebiua  Maasa  e 
procuratoribus  Africae.  Qui  nvsccrct, 
the  subjunctive,  expresses  the  purpose 
"to  recognise  him.       Baebius  Massa  is 
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Bacbius  Massa  e  procuratoribus  Africae,  iam  tunc  optimo  cui-  10 
que  exitiosus,  et  in  causas  malorum  quae  mox  tulimus  saepius 
rediturus.      Festus  Adrumeto,  ubi  speculabundus  substiterat,  ad 
legionem  contendit,  praefectumquc  castrorum  Cetronium  Pisa- 
num  vinciri  iussit,  proprias  ob  simultates  :  sed  Pisonis  satcllitcm 
vocabat,  militesque  et  centuriones  quosdam  puniit,  alios  praemiis  15 
adfecit,  neutrum  ex  merito,  sed  ut  obpressisse  bellum  crederetur. 
Mox  Oeensium  Leptitanorumque  discordias  componit,  quae  raptu 
frugum  et  pecorum  inter  agrestes,  modicis  principiis,  iam  per 
arma  atque  acics  exercebantur.     Nam  populus  Occnsis  multitu- 
dine  inferior  Garamantas  cxciverat,  gentem  indomitam  et  inter  20 
accolas  latrociniis  fecundam.    Unde  artae  Leptitanis  res,  lateque 
vastatis  agris  intra  moenia  trepidabant,  donec  interventu  cohor- 
tium  alarumque  fusi  Garamantes  et  recepta  omnis  praeda,  nisi 
quam  vagi  per  inaccessa  mapalium  ulterioribus  vendiderant 


mentioned  several  times  in  Pliny's  Letters, 
Plin.  Epp.  iii.  4;  vi.  29;  vii.  33.  He 
liecame  «1  celebrated  informer  and  consul 
undcr  Domitian  (Juv.  i.  35  refcrs  at  this 
timc  to  liis  formidable  charactcr,  "qucm 
Massa  timet");  but  was  in  the  year  93 
a.d.,  the  year  of  Agricola's  death  (see 
Ag.  45),  accused  by  the  <people  of  the 
province  of  Baetica  of  extortion.  The 
Senate  appointed  Herennius  Senecio,  and 
Pliny  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  provincials, 
and  they  did  it  with  such  good  eflfect  that 
Baebius  was  condemned.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  Tacitus's  language  in  the 
Agricola  that  Baebius  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  condemnation,  but  such 
a  view  hardly  seems  to  square  with  the 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  his  own  sub- 
sequent  conduct  with  reference  to  the  im- 
pounding  of  Massa's  property  in  his  letter 
to  Tacitus,  vii.  33  ;  a  letter  in  which,  pre- 
mising  the  immortality  of  the  //istories,  he 
requests  Tacitus  to  insert  some  record  of 
the  incident.  Heraeus  understands  epro- 
curatoribus  Africae  simply  "  a  procurator 
of  Africa,"  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Africa,  on  account  of  its  importance 
as  one  of  Rome's  granaries,  had  more 
procurators  than  one,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for 
the  fact.  The  following  words  refer  to 
Baebius's  subsequent  career  as  an  in- 
former. 

12.  Adruzneto.  This  place,  now 
Hamamet,  is  situated  on  the  coast  due 
south  of  Carthage,  and  between  it  and 
the  Syrtis  minor. 


12.  adlegrlonemcontondlt.  Thiswas 
auartered  at  Theveste,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  province.  praefectumque  castro- 
rum.  For  the  duties  and  position  of  this 
office,  sec  ii.  29. 

17.  Oeensium  Leptitanorumque 
disoordias.  Oea  or  Civitas  Oeensis,  now 
Tripoli,  is  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Syrtis 
minor,  and  between  that  and  Leptis 
major,  now  Lebdah.  It  is  this  latter 
place  which  is  here  referred  to,  and  not 
Leptis  minor  between  Adrumetum  and 
Thapsus,  north  of  the  Syrtis,  now  Lemta. 
The  Garamantes  are  described  as  neigh- 
bours  of  the  Leptitani  in  Ann.  iii.  74, 
and  by  Pliny,  who  refers  to  this  war  in 
N.  H.  v.  5,  38,  "ad  Garamantas  iter 
inexplicabile  adhuc  fuit.  Proximo  bello 
quod  cum  Oeensibus  Romani  gessere 
auspiciis  Vespasiani  imperatoris  compen- 
dium  viae  quatridui  deprehensum  est ; " 
see  also  Sil.  iii.  256,  257,  "Sabratha 
tum  Tyrium  volgus  Sarranaque  Leptis 
Oeaque  Trinacrios  Afris  permixta  co- 
lonos."  For  a  fuller  description  of  the 
Garamantes,  see  Herod.  iv.  183. 

21.  et  inter  aooolas  latrociniis 
fecundam.  "  Ever  ready  for,  fruitful 
in  (not  'enriched  by)  raids  among  their 
neighbours."  For  this  sense  of  fe- 
cundus,  see  i.  51,  "fecunda  rumori- 
bus."  For  the  reputation  of  the  Gara- 
mantes,  see  the  passage  above  referred 
to  in  Pliny. 

24.  per  inaocessa  mapalinm.  "  As 
they  wandered  through  inaccessible  vil- 
lages."      Mapalia  were    collections    of 
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51.  At  Vespasiano  post  Cremonenscm  pugnam  et  pros- 
peros  undique  nuntios,  cecidisse  Vitellium  multi  cuiusque 
ordinis,  pari  audacia  fortunaque  hibernum  mare  adgressi,  nun- 
tiavere.     Aderant  legati  regis  Vologesi  quadraginta  Parthorum 

5  equitum  milia  offerentes.  Magnificum  laetumque  tantis  socio- 
rum  auxiliis  ambiri,  neque  indigere.  Gratiae  Vologeso  actae, 
mandatumque  ut  legatos  ad  senatum  mitteret  et  pacem  esse 
sciret.  Vespasianus  in  Italiam  resque  urbis  intentus,  adversam 
de  Domitiano  famam  accipit,  tamquam  terminos  aetatis  et  con- 
10  cessa  filio  egrederetur.  Igitur  validissimam  exercitus  partem 
Tito  tradit  ad  reliqua  Iudaici  belli  perpetranda. 

5  2.  Titum,  antequam  digrederetur,  multo  apud  patrem  ser- 
mone  orasse  dicebatur  ne  criminantium  nuntiis  temere  accende- 
retur,  integrumque  se  ac  placabilem  filio  praestaret.  Non 
legiones,  non  classes   perinde   firma   imperii  munimenta  quam 

5  numerum  liberorum.  Nam  amicos  tempore,  fortuna,  cupidini- 
bus  aliquando  aut  erroribus  imminui,  transferri,  desinere  :  suum 
cuique  sanguinem  indiscretum,  sed  maxime  principibus,  quorum 


tents  or  huts  shaped  like  boats  inverted, 
described  in  Sall.  Jug.  18,  8.  The  word 
mapalia  is  used  as  here  for  a  collection 
of  tcnts  or  huts,  Verg.  Georg.  iii.  339, 
340,  "quid  tibi  pastores  Libyae,  quid 
pascua  versu  prosequar,  et  raris  habitata 
mapalia  tectis  ?  "  The  tnagalia  of  Aen. 
i.  421  are  sometimes  distinguished  as 
collections  of  huts,  mapalia  of  tents ; 
see  Furneaux  on  Ann.  iii.  74,  5.  By 
ulterlozibua  are  meant  the  tribes  who 
live  still  farther  inland. 

61.  2.  multi  cuiusque  ordinia — ad- 
gressi  nuntiavere.  Vespasian  was 
still  at  Alexandria.  To  venture  to  sea 
in  winter  was  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  a  gTeat  act  of  heroism,  hence  the 
strong  word  adgressi.  Cuiusque  ordinis, 
both  senators  and  knights. 

4.  regls  Vologesi.  Tacitus  seems  to 
use  both  the  forms  of  Vologesis  and 
of  Voiogesus.  Ilere  he  clearlv  chooses 
the  latter  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  see 
i.  40. 

4.  quadraginta — milia.  M.  has 
omitted  the  miiia.  The  number  seems 
very  large,  but  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius, 
Vesp.  c.  6,  only  he  says  they  were  bow- 
men.  The  Parthian  soldiers  were  cavalry 
and  bowmen  in  one. 

6.  ambiri.  Lit.  "  to  be  courted  bv  " 
=  "  to  have  proffered  to  one."  Godley 
quotes  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  333,   "neu  co- 


nubiis  ambire  Latinum  Aeneadae  pos- 
sint." 

8.  adveream — famam — tamquam — 
egrederetur»  The  tamquam  uxplains 
the  substance  of  the  unfavourable  rumours. 
Tacitus  is  fond  of  using  egredi  with  the 
accusative  in  somewhat  unusual  senses. 
Domitian's  excesses  have  been  aiready 
noticed,  chaps.  2  and  39. 

11.  ad  rellqua  Iudaici  beUl  perpe- 
tranda.  The  Jews  had  revolted  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  Vespasian  had  been 
already  engaged  in  subduing  them.  Per- 
petranda  is  a  post  -  classical  phrase  for 
perficienda. 

62.  1.  Titum— dioebatur.  This  im- 
personal  constmction  occurs  in  Liv.  i. 
«J,  2,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  Tacitusr  H. 
1.  50  and  90 ;  iii.  79 ;  Ann.  ii.  69,  etc. 
Rothe  has  tried  to  show  that  the.  imper- 
sonal  construction  is  used  when  the  event 
is  certain  or  notorious,  the  personal  when 
it  is  more  doubtful  (Orelli).  Halm  reads 
ferat,  thinking  that/<rr  in  c.  46  points  to 
this.     Here  the  displaced  page  ends. 

3.  integrum.  Unbiassed,  unpreju- 
diced,  prcparcd  to  listen  ini|xirtially  to 
his  defence. 

6.  suum  cuique  sanffuinem  india- 
cretum.  "  For  each  man  the  ties  of 
blood  are  indissoluble."  In  Ann.  vi.  10, 
Tacitus  uses  individuus  almost  in  the 
same  sense,  "apud  Capreas  individui." 
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prosperis  et  alii  fruantur,  adversa  ad  iunctissimos  pertineant. 
Ne  fratribus  quidem  mansuram  concordiam,  ni  parens  exemplum 
praebuisset.  Vespasianus  haud  aeque  Domitiano  mitigatus  io 
quam  Titi  pietate  gaudens,  bono  esse  animo  iubet,  belloque  et 
armis  rem  publicam  attollcre :  sibi  pacem  domumque  curae 
fore.  Tum  celerrimas  navium  frumcnto  onustas  sacvo  adhuc 
mari  committit  Quippe  tanto  discrimine  urbs  nutabat  ut 
decem  haud  amplius  dicrum  frumentum  in  horreis  fuerit,  cum  a  15 
Vespasiano  commeatus  subvenere. 

53.  Curam  restituendi  Capitolii  in  Lucium  Vestinum  con- 
fert,  equestris  ordinis  virum,  sed  auctoritate  famaque  inter 
proceres.  Ab  eo  contracti  haruspices  monuere  ut  reliquiae 
prioris  delubri  in  paludes  aveherentur,  templum  isdem  vestigiis 
sisteretur :  nolle  deos  mutari  veterem  formam.  Undccimo 
Kalendas  Iulias  serena  luce  spatium  omne,  quod  templo  dicaba- 
tur,  evinctum  vittis  coronisque.  Ingressi  milites,  quis  fausta 
nomina,  fclicibus  ramis.  Dein  virgines  Vestales,  cum  pueris 
puellisque    patrimis     matrimisque,    aqua    [trimis]     e    fontibus 


June2i 

a.u.c  82; 

a.d.  70 


12.  domumque,  i.e.  "the  due  con- 
trol  of  Domitian." 

13.  eaevo  adhuo  znari.  Copied 
from  Sall.  Jug.  17,  5. 

14.  tanto  disorimine  urbs  nutabat. 
One  of  Tacitus's  poetical  expressions. 
The  metaphor  is  that  Rome  was  tottering 
to  its  fall  for  want  of  corn.  haud  am- 
pliu8  is  parenthetical  in  this  use. 

53.  1.  curam — in  Luoium  Veeti- 
num  confert.  We  should  certainly 
gather  from  these  words  that  Vespasian 
was  not  himself  present  on  this  occasion, 
though  both  Suetonius  (Vesp.  8)  and  Dio 
(lxvi.  10)  assert  that  he  was ;  the  latter 
tells  us  that  he  carted  away  with  his  own 
hands  the  first  earth  and  exhorted  the  lead- 
ing  men  to  follow  his  example.  This  is  a 
pomt,  however,  on  which  Tacitus,  present 
most  likely  in  person,  could  not  have  been 
mistaken.  L.  Vestinus  is  generally  iden- 
tified  with  the  L.  Vestinus  mentioned  in 
Claudius's  speech  on  conferring  citizen- 
ship  on  the  Gauls,  where  he  describes 
him  as  an  ornament  of  the  equestrian 
order,  an  intimate  and  dear  friend  of  his 
own,  employed  by  him  on  important 
business.  The  L.  Vestinus  referred  to 
in  Martial's  epigram  (iv.  73)  was  probably 
not  this  man  himself,  but  his  son.  The 
position  which  he  enjoyed  was  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Maecenas  or  Sallustius 
Crispus.     The  latter  Tacitus  describes, 

2  £ 


Ann.  iii.  30,  as  "  Maecenatem  aemulatus 
sine  dignitate  scnatoria  multos  triumpha- 
lium  consulariumque  potentia  anteiit. 

3.  oontraoti.  Apparently  from  Etru- 
ria,  the  original  home  of  the  art.  There 
would  be  of  course  haruspices  in  Rome, 
but  it  would  be  desirable  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion  to  strengthen  them. 

4.  in  paludee  aveherentur— siste- 
retur.  The  marshes  referred  to  are  those 
round  Ostia.  Sisto  is  used  of  the  erection 
of  a  temple  in  Ann.  iv.  37. 

6.  serena  luoe.  Serena  luce  is  a 
variation  on  the  more  usual  expression, 
serenc  catlo. 

7.  ingrooal  militee,  quis  fausta 
nomlna,  felicibus  ramls.  The  Romans 
attached  great  weight  to  those  who  in- 
augurated  any  ceremonv  having  pro- 
pitious  names,  such  as  Safvius,  Statorius, 
Longinus.  Cicero  tells  us  in  de  Div.  i. 
§  102  that  when  a  commander  purified 
his  army,  or  a  censor  the  people,  they 
selected  to  bring  up  the  victims  men 
with  auspicious  names,  and  that  in  raising 
the  levy  the  consuls  alwavs  summoned 
first  those  who  bore  auspicious  names. 
Plin.  N.  H.  xxviii.  2,  5,  "publicis  lustris 
etiam  nomina  victimas  ducentium  pros- 
pera  eligimus."  The  trees  which  were 
supposed  to  bring  good  luck  were  the 
laurel,  the  myrtle,  the  olive,  and  the  oak. 

9.    patrimis     matrlmieque  —  per- 
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10  amnibusque  hausta  perluere.  Tum  Helvidius  Priscus  praetor, 
praeeunte  Plautio  Aeliano  pontifice,  lustrata  suovetaurilibus 
area  et  super  cespitem  redditis  extis,  Iovem  Iunonem  Minervam 
praesidesque  imperii  deos  precatus  uti  coepta  prosperarent 
sedesque  suas  pietate  hominum  incohatas  divina  ope  attollerent, 

15  vittas  quis  ligatus  lapis  innexique  funes  erant  contigit.  Simul 
ceteri  magistratus  et  sacerdotes  et  scnatus  et  eques  et  magna 
pars  populi,  studio  lactitiaque  connixi,  saxum  ingens  traxere. 
Passimque  iniectac  fundamentis  argenti  aurique  stipes  et  metal- 
lorum   primitiae,   nullis    fornacibus    victae,   sed    ut    gignuntur. 

20  Praedixere  haruspices,  nc  temeraretur  opus  saxo  aurove  in  aliud 
destinato.  Altitudo  aedibus  adiecta.  Id  solum  religio  adnuere 
et  prioris  templi  magnificentiae  defuisse  creditum.  sy 

luere.      By  patrimi   and    tnatrimi   is      beenayoungerbrotheroftheSilvanurfwho 

meant  that  both   parents  are  alive  and 

both  ingcnui,  the  Greek  dfi<fH$a\eis.     In 

eartier  days  it  was  also  necessary  that 

the  parents  should   have  been  married 

by  confarrccUio.      They  were   probably 

also  the  chiklren  of  senators,  smce  the 

fatrimi  and  matrimi  are  so  described 

ln   an  inscription.      Pctluerc  means   to 

cleanse  by  sprinkling  every  part  of  it  with 

the  sacrea  water.    Tertullian  (de  Bapt.  v. ) 

says,    "cetcrum    villas    domos    tcmpla 

totasque     urbes    aspergine    circumlatae 


aquae  expiant  passim.  Trimis,  which 
M.  inserts  before  fontious,  seems  to  have 
slipped  in  by  a  scribe's  error  frorn  the 
termination  of  the  preceding  words. 

10.  Helvidiua  Priscus  praetor.  The 
two  consuls,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  were 
still  away  from  Rome,  so  the  duty  de- 
volved  on  the  praetor.  It  has  bcen  sug- 
gested  thnt  Duinitian,  who  was  practor 
urha/ius,  did  not  takc  nart  in  thc  ccrc- 
mony  l>ecause  he  had  already  startcd  for 
Germany.  For  Helvidius  Priscus,  see 
above,  c.  5. 

1 1.  praeeunte  Plautio  Aeliano  pon- 
tifloe.  Praecunte,  "  Reciting  the  words 
before  him,"  a  technical  phrase  used  of 
one  who  repeats  a  formula  for  another  to 
say  it  after  nim.  Plautius  Aelianus's  full 
name,  as  appears  from  an  inscription, 
was  Ti.  Plautius  M.  F.,  A.  N.,  Silvanus 
Aelianus.  From  the  same  inscription  it 
appears  that,  besides  being  ponttfcxt  he 
was  a  sodalis  Augttstalis,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  mint,  legate  of  the  5th 
Legion  in  Germany,  practor  urbanus, 
legate  and  companion  of  Claudius  Caesar 
in  Britain,  consul,  proconsul  of  Asia,  pro- 
praetor  of  Moesia.      He  seems  to  have 


been  a  younger  brother  of  the  Silvanuswho 
was  praetor  rn  24  a.d.,  mentioned  in  Ann. 
iv%  22.  His  father,  Marcus,  was  consul  in 
2  B.c,  and  subsequently  triumpkalis. 

11.  suovetaurilibus.  This  was  an 
offering  of  atonement  and  cleansing,  con- 
sisting  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bullT  The 
victims  adorncd  with  vittac  for  the  sacri- 
fice  are  represented  on  the  well-known 
slab  in  the  Forum  at  Rome. 

12.  super  cespitem  redditis  extla. 
RMerc  was  a  tcchnical  sacrificial  phrasc 
which  occurs  in  Verg.  Georg.  ii.  194, 
"fumantia  reddimus  exta."  It  is  there 
exptained  by  Servius  as  equivalent  to 
exposing  the  exta  on  the  altar ;  the 
word  was  chosen  because  the  offerings 
were  regarded  as  a  debt  due  to  the  gods. 

12.  Iovem  Iunonem  Minervam* 
These  three  were  chosen  because  they 
were  the  three  deities  whose  shrines 
stood  side  by  sidc  in  the  carlicr  tcmplc, 
Liv.  iii.  17,  6. 

19.  nullis  fornacibus  victae.  This 
is  a  uoetical  phrase  for  virgin,  un- 
smelted  metals.  The  Romans  put  virgin 
metals  under  the  foundations  of  buildings, 
while  we  put  coins.  ne  temeraretur. 
For  this  use  of  tcmerare  in  the  sense  of 
"  defile  "  for  a  substance  wrongly  used  in 
the  service  of  God,  cf.  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  n6, 
"fictilis  et  nullo  violatus  Iupiter  auro." 
In  early  days  it  was  considered  profana- 
tion  to  gild  the  statues  of  the  goas. 

21.  id  solum.  These  words  are  the 
object  afler  aduucrc,  the  subject  to  dcfuisse 
crcditum  or  credebatur,  which  latter  is 
read  by  many  of  the  editors.  In  some 
MSS.  the  words  quo  tanta  vis  hominum 
rctinenda  erat  have  crept  in  here  appar- 
ently  from  their  place  in  c.  46. 
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54.  Audita  interim  per  Gallias  Germaniasque  mors  Vitellii 
duplicaverat  bellum.  Nam  Civilis  omissa  dissimulatione  in 
populum  Romanum  ruere,  Vitellianae  legiones  vel  externum 
servitium  quam  imperatorem  Vespasianum  malle.  Galli  sustu- 
lerant  animos,  eandem  ubique  exercituum  nostrorum  fortunam 
rati,  volgato  rumore  a  Sarmatis  Dacisque  Moesica  ac  Pannonica 
hiberna  circumsideri.  Paria  de  Britannia  fingebantur.  Sed 
nihil  aeque  quam  incendium  Capitolii,  ut  fincm  imperio  adesse 
crederent,  inpulerat  Captam  olim  a  Gallis  urbem  ;  sed  integra 
Iovis  sede  mansisse  imperium.  Fatali  nunc  igne  signum  caelestis 
irae  datum,  et  possessionem  rerum  humanarum  Transalpinis 
gentibus  portendi,  superstitione  vana  Druidae  caneb&nt  In- 
cesseratque  fama  primores  Galliarum  ab  Othone  adversus 
Vitellium  missos,  antequam  digrederentur,  pepigisse  ne  deessent 
libertati,  si  populum  Romanum  continua  civilium  bellorum 
series  et  interna  mala  fregissent. 

55.  Ante  Flacci  Hordeonii  caedem  nihil  prorupit  qijo  con- 


64.  1.  audita  interim.  Tacitus 
here  returns  to  the  narrative  of  the  revolt 
of  Civilis  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
broken  off  just  aher  the  death  of  Hordeo- 
nius  Flaccus,  c.  37.  The  phrase  dupli- 
caverat  bellum  is  copied  from  Sall.  rfist. 
Fr.  i.  26 ;  Livy  uses  multiplicavtrat. 

2.  omissa  dlssimuiatione.  He  had 
hitherto  covered  his  real  purpose  under 
the  pretext  that  he  was  fighting  for  Ves- 
pasian,  chaps.  14  and  24. 

3.  Vltellianae  legionee.  The  struggle 
of  69  A.D.  had  been  largely  a  stru^gle 
between  different  armies  supporting  nval 
claimants  to  the  throne.  The  Vitellians 
now  prefer  submission  to  the  Gallic  Em- 
pire  to  submission  to  Vespasian. 

6.  volgato  rumore.  The  rumour 
had,  no  doubt,  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
events  narrated  in  iii.  46.  The  Dacians 
lived  immediately  north  of  the  Danube, 
the  Sarmatae  farther  to  the  north-east  in 
the  steppes  of  Southem  Russia. 

7.  sed  nihil  aeque  quam.  '  The 
popular  belief  in  the  connexion  between 
the  stability  of  the  temple  of  Capitoline 
Jove  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been  alluded  to  above,  iii. 
72 ;  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Horace, 
Od.  iii.  5,  12,  "incolumi  Iove  et  urbe 
Roma." 

12.  Druidae  oanebant.  The  Druids 
had  been  suppressed  and  driven  into  con- 
cealment  or  exiie  bv  Claudius,  Suet. 
Claud.    25.      Now,    in    the   temporary 


collapse  of  Roman  power,  they  re- 
appeared,  and  did  much  to  set  alight 
the  flame  of  sedition  by  their  predictions 
that  the  empire  of  the  world  was  about 
to  be  transferred  from  Roman  to  Gallic 
hands.  Cantbant  is  used  because  their 
predictions  were  given  in  verse.  super- 
stitione  vana,  perhaps  taken  from 
Verg.  Aen.  viii.  187. 

i2.inoeaseratQuefama.  "Therumour 
had  got  abroad."  Where  the  chiefs  men- 
tioned  took  their  oath  is  uncertain  ;  many 
editors  understand  that  they  were  Gallic 
chieftains  resident  in  Rome,  and  take 
ante  digrederentur  "  before  they  quitted 
the  city."  Others  explain  that  they  were 
chieftains  summoned  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
and  explain  ante  digrederentur,  "before 
they  left  their  homes  in  Gaul ;"  while 
Orelli  suggests  that  the  messengers  des- 
patchetf  by  Otho  to  the  German  armies 
may  be  meant  (i.  74),  and  that  many  of 
them,  being  Gallic  chiefe,  took  the  oath 
on  their  way  through  Gaul,  and  before 
leaving  it  for  Germany.  This  explana- 
tion  seems,  however,  somewhat  fiur- 
fetched  and  problematical,  and  one  of 
the  two  others  is  to  be  preferred.  Oppo- 
sition  in  Gaul  would  be  all  the  more 
easily  aroused  because  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  Vindex  by  the  German 
armies  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

66.  1.  ante  Flaod  Hordeonii 
caedem.  For  the  murder  of  Hordeo- 
nius  Fiaccus,  see  above,  c  36. 
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iuratio  intellegeretur.  Interfecto  Hordeonio  commeavere  nuntii 
inter  Civilem  Classicumque  praefectum  alae  Treverorum. 
Classicus  nobilitate  opibusque  ante  alios.  Regium  illi  genus  et 
5  pace  belloque  clara  origo.  Ipse  e  maioribus  suis  hostis  populi 
Romani  quam  socius  iactabat  Miscuere  sese  Iulius  Tutor  et 
Iulius  Sabinus,  hic  Trever,  hic  Lingonus,  Tutor  ripae  Rheni  a 
Vitellio  praefectus ;  Sabinus,  super  insitam  vanitatem,  falsae 
stirpis  gloria  incendebatur :    proaviam    suam    divo    Iulio  per 

10  Gallias  bellanti  corpore  atque  adulterio  placuisse.  Hi  secretis 
sermonibus  animos  ceterorum  scrutari.  Ubi  quos  idoneos 
rebantur  conscientia  obstrinxere,  in  colonia  Agrippinensi  in 
domum  privatam  conveniunt.  Nam  publice  civitas  talibus  in- 
ceptis  abhorrebat.     Attamen  interfuere  quidam  Ubiorum  Tun- 

15  grorumque.     Sed  plurima  vis    penes   Treveros  ac    Lingonas. 


3.  Olassicumque.  He  had  been 
already  mentioned  as  commanding  a 
troop  of  Treveran  horse  (in  Liguria 
under  Valens)  against  the  Othonians, 
ii.  14. 

4.  ante  alioe.  Cf.  Ann.  i.  27,  "is 
ante  alios  aetate  et  gloria  belli."  We  have 
of  oourse  here  to  supply,  as  so  often  in 
Tacitus,  erat. 

5.  olara  origo.  The  abstract  for 
the  concrete  —  "founders  of  his  race 
distinguished  in  peace  and  war."  So 
G.  2,  "Tuistonem,  et  filium  Mannum 
originem  gentis  conditoresque ; "  Verg. 
Aen.  xii.  166,  "hinc  pater  Aeneas 
Romanae  stirpis  origo."  He  came, 
perhaps,  of  the  stock  of  Inducioraams 
who  fought  so  strenuously  against  Caesar, 
B.  G.  v.  chaps.  4,  26,  57. 

5.  hoetia  popull  Bomani  quam 
socius.  This  is  the  reading  of  M.,  and 
probably  to  be  retained.  The  construc- 
tion,  though  harsh,  is  not  more  harsh 
than  Tacitus  might  have  allowed  himself 
to  use.  It  is  justified  by  the  Greek.phrase 
which  Tacitus  probably  had  in  his  mind, 
Hom.  II.  17  54,  "EicTtap  6s  Ai6s  e0x«r' 
Iptadtviat  Tdtt  ctvcu ;  and  by  such  phrases 
as  in  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Ag.  ii.  21,  "qui  pub- 
licus  esse  fateatur ; "  and  Hor.  Od.  iii. 
27,  73,  "uxor  invicti  Iovis  esse  nescis." 
Heraeus  takes  hottis  as  accusative  plural, 
altering  socius  into  socios.  Ritter  would 
either  msert  esse  or  would  omit  iacta- 
bat.  e  malozibue  euie  probably  means 
"from  the  time  of;"  others  explain  it 
"on  account  of,  following  the  example 
of." 

6.  mieouere  aeee.     "Mixed  them- 


selves  up  in  it."  So  c  62,  "altera 
se  legio  miscuerat." 

7.  hlo — hio,  for  hic  .  .  .  ille,  often 
in  Vergil,  as  Ecl.  iv.  56 ;  Aen.  vii.  473, 
506,  etc. 

7.  Iingonue.  This,  the  readinjj  of 
M.t  is  altered  by  Ritter  and  others  tnto 
Lingon,  on  the  ground  that  Tadtus  uni- 
formlv  uses  the  plural  Lingones.  Yet 
the  singular  from  Linronus  is  fbund  in 
Martial,  viii.  75,  2,  "  Lingonus  a  Tecta 
Flaminiaque  recens  Gallus ;"  and  in  a 
Gallic  inscription,  "Deo  Apollini  Bor- 
voni  et  Damoenae  C.  Danunius  Ferox 
Lingonus  ex  voto." 

7.  ripae  Rhenl — praefectue.  HU 
business  was,  with  the  help  of  the  fleet, 
to  guard  the  lower  Rhine  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Germans. 

10.  corpore  atque  adulterio  plav» 
ouleee  is  a  kind  of  zeugma. 

12.  coneoientla  obetrinxere.  "Had 
bound  them  to  them  by  making  them 
privv  to  their  plans."  In  Ann.  xv.  51 
Tacitus  has  "conscientia  illigare." 

13.  narn  publioe  dvttae  abhorre- 
bat.  It  is  noticeable  how  little  enthusi- 
asm  the  Gauls  generally  exhibit  for  revolt 
from  Rome.  The  movement  was  not  a 
national  movement;  see  Mommsen,  P. 
R.  E.  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  137.  They  knew 
that  emancipation  from  Rome  meant 
subjection  to  Germany,  and  they  pre- 
ferred  Rome  to  Germany. 

13.  talibue  inceptis  abhorrebat. 
There  is  always  a  doubt  whether  the 
case  here,  as  in  Ann.  i.  54,  is  an 
ablative  or  dative:  more  probably  the 
former. 
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Nec  tulere  moras  consultandi.  Certatim  proclamant  furere 
discordiis  populum  Romanum,  caesas  legiones,  vastatam  Italiam, 
capi  cum  maxime  urbem,  omnis  exercitus  suis  quemque  bellis 
distineri :  si  Alpes  praesidiis  firmentur,  coalita  libertate  dis- 
ceptaturas  Gallias  quem  virium  suarum  terminum  velint. 

56.  Haec  dicta  pariter  probataque.  De  reliquiis  Vitelliani 
exercitus  dubitavere.  Flerique  interficiendos  censebant,  turbidos, 
infidos,  sanguine  ducum  pollutos.  Vicit  ratio  parcendi,  ne  sub- 
lata  spe  veniae  pertinaciam  accenderent.  Adliciendos  potius 
in  societatem.  Legatis  tantum  legionum  interfectis,  ceterum 
volgus  conscientia  scelerum  et  spe  impunitatis  facile  accessurum. 
Ea  primi  consilii  forma.  Missique  per  Gallias  concitores  belli. 
Simulatum  ipsis  obsequium,  quo  incautiorem  Voculam  opprime- 
rent  Nec  defuere  qui  Voculae  nuntiarent  Sed  vires  ad 
coercendum  deerant,  infrequentibus  infidisque  legionibus.  Inter 
ambiguos  milites  et  occultos  hostes,  optimum  e  praesentibus 
ratus  mutua  dissimulatione  et  isdem  quibus  petebatur  grassari, 
in  coloniam  Agrippinensem  descendit  Illuc  Claudius  Labeo, 
quem  captum  et  extra  commeatum  amandatum  in  Frisios  dixi- 


20 


10 


16.  moras  oonsultandi.  The  geni- 
tive  is  an  explicative  or  causal  genitive. 

18.  oapi  oum  maxime  urbem.  "  Is 
at  this  moment  being  captured;"  see 
i.  29,  note  on  line  14. 

19.  difltineri.  This,  the  reading  of 
M.,  is  preferable  to  detineri,  "have 
their  attention  distracted  each  to  his  own 
war ; "  so  Ann.  xi.  12 ;  xiv.  25,  "  Parthi 
Hyrcano  bello  distinebantur." 

19.  disoeptaturas.  M.  reads  discep 
— ras.  Orelli,  following  the  correction  of 
a  later  hand,  and  Rhenanus  read  dispec- 
turas.  This  is  a  rare  word,  used  some- 
times  for  diudicaturast  Ann.  xiii.  27, 
"dispiceret  quisque  merita;"  discepta- 
turds  gives,  however,  a  sufficienUy  good 
sense,  and  is  nearer  to  the  MSS. 

66.  1.  diota  pariter  probataque. 
"Were  approved  as  soon  as  spoken." 
Pariter  seems  here,  by  a  post-classical 
usage,  put  for  simul.  Caesar  often  notices 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  Gauls 
formed  resolves  or  entered  on  a  course  of 
action. 

4.  pertinaoiamaooenderent.  There 
is  no  proper  nominative  to  this  verb ;  one 
has  to  be  supplied  from  the  context  It 
refers  to  the  Gauls  generally. 

5.  oeterum  volffus.  "The  mass  of 
thecommonsoldiers."  Cete rum  here,  like 


alius  elsewhere,  seems  only  to  contrast  the 
common  soldiers  with  the  officers,  not  one 
part  of  the  common  soldiers  with  another. 
7.  ea  prlmi  oonsilli  fbrma.  Ccnsi/ii, 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  MSS., 
has  been  altered  bv  most  editors  into 
consilii.  Heraeus,  nowever,  would  re- 
tain  it,  understanding  it ;  "  This  was  the 
character  of  their  first  jgathering."  Con- 
silii  certainly  seems,  however,  to  give  a 
better  sense. 

12.  iedem  quibus  petebatur  gras- 
sarL  "  To  attack  the  enemy  by  the 
same  devices  as  they  were  using  against 
him  ; "  i.e.t  by  pretending  ignorance  and 
sendW  Labeo  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the 
enemv^  country.  Isdem  is  neuter  plural, 
as  in  li.  20,  "  isdem  petitus."  Some  MSS. 
insert  artifots,  which  Livy  would  almost 
certainly  have  used. 

13.  deeoendlt,  from  Mogontiacum» 
where  he  had  been  before. 

14.  eztra  oommeatum  amanda- 
tum.  Extra  ccmmentum  amendatum  is 
the  reading  of  M.  This  has  been  variously 
emended.  Ritter  would  omit  commm- 
tum,  leaving  extra  to  stand  absolutely. 
Orelli  proposes  conventum%  understand- 
ing  it,  "  of  the  gathering  of  the  Batavians 
against  Rome.,r  Others  understand  it  of 
the  drcuit  of  the  province,  conventus 
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15  mus,  corruptis  custodibus  perfugit ;  pollicitusque,  si  praesidium 
daretur,  iturum  in  Batavos  et  potiorem  civitatis  partem  ad 
societatem  Romanam  retracturum,  accepta  peditum  equitiimque 
modica  manu,  nihil  apud  Batavos  ausus  quosdam  Nerviorum 
Betasiorumque    in   arma   traxit,  et  furtim   magis  quam  bello 

20  Canninefates  Marsacosque  incursabat 

57.  Vocula  Gallorum  fraude  inlectus  ad  hostem  contendit 
Nec  procul  Veteribus  aberat,  cum  Classicus  ac  Tutor  per  speciem 
explorandi  praegressi  cum  ducibus  Germanorum  pacta  firma- 
vere.  Tumque  primum  discreti  a  legionibus  proprio  vallo 
5  castra  sua  circumdant,  obtestante  Vocula  "  non  adeo  turbatam 
civilibus  armis  rem  Romanam  ut  Treveris  etiam  Lingonibusque 
despectui  sit.  Superesse  fidas  provincias,  victores  exercitus, 
fortunam  imperii  et  ultores  deos.  Sic  olim  Sacrovirum  et 
Aeduos,  nuper  Vindicem  Galliasque  singulis  praeliis  concidisse. 

10  Eadem  rursus  numina,  eadem  fata  ruptores  foederum  exspec- 
tarent  Melius  divo  Iulio  divoque  Augusto  notos  eorum 
animos :  Galbam  et  infracta  tributa  hostiles  spiritus  induisse. 
Nunc  hostes,  quia  molle  servitium ;  cum  spoliati  exutique 
fuerint,  amicos  fore."    Haec  ferociter  locutus,  postquam  perstare 


being  the  regular  name  for  the  towns  on 
the  praetor^  circuit.  Ruperti  suggests 
commune.  Some  editors  follow  a  correc- 
tion  of  the  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  read  extra 
continentem.  Heraeus  proposes  com- 
meatum,  explaining  this,  "  bevond  inter- 
course  with  his  countrymen.  None  of 
these  suggestions  is  quite  satisfactory. 
diximus,  c  18. 

18.  Nerviorum  Betasionimque.  The 
Nervii  are  described  by  Caesar  as  the 
bravest  of  the  Bclgians.  They  occupied 
the  country  round  Cambrai.  The  Betasii 
(or  Betasi,  as  Pliny  calls  them)  occupied 
the  district  between  the  Nervii  and 
Tungri,  the  neighbourhood  of  Beetz,  in 
Brabant.  The  Marsaci,  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  N.  H.  iv.  17,  31,  lived  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  islands  of  that  district.  Their 
name  is  said  to  mean,  "  the  men  of  the 
marshes." 

67.  1.  ad  hostem,  i.e.  against 
Civilis  and  his  forces,  who  were  again 
besieging  Vetera,  c.  36. 

3.  eum  dudbuB  Germanorum,  i.e. 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Vetera. 

8.  sio  ollm  Baorovirum  et- Aeduos, 
nuper  Vindioem  Galliasque.    For  the 


first  of  these  outbreaks,  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  21,  see 
Ann.  iii.  40,  46 ;  for  the  latter,  see  note 
12  on  H.  chap.  6,  bk.  i.,  and  L  51,  also 
Int.  iv.  §  3. 

12.  Oalbam  et  infracta  tributa — 
indulsse.  If  this,  the  reading  of  M. 
be  retained,  induisse  must  be  used 
actively,  but  such  a  use  is  not  found  else- 
where.  Heraeus,  therefore,  inserts  posi 
before  Gaibam;  Ritter  alters  induisu 
into  indidisse.  The  remission  of  tribute 
by  Galba  referred  to  is  that  mentioned  in 
i.  8  and  51.  This  had  not  extended  to 
the  Treveri  and  Lingones,  who  had  been 
shorn  indeed  of  part  of  their  territory, 
but  Vocula  cites  it  as  part  of  apolicy  ap* 
plied  to  the  whole  of  GauL  The  Gauls, 
nis  contention  is,  are  a  people  requiring 
to  be  ruled  with  a  strong  hand. 

13.  nuno  hostes,  quia  molle  servi- 
tium.  With  hostes  we  must  supply  etther 
esse  or  6rmi  ixomfort,  and  with  servitium, 
sit. 

14.  ferociter.  ««With  spirit,"  the 
ordinary  sense  offerox  and  ferociter. 

14.  poetquam — videt — Noveslum 
oonoedit.  The  present  is  used  here 
iSizt  postquam,  as  m  Ann.  L  48,  "post* 
quam  maiorem  legionum  partem  in  offido 
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in  perfidia  Classicum  Tutoremque  videt,  verso  itinere  Novesium  15 
concedit  Galli  duum  milium  spatio  distantibus  campis  conse- 
dere.  Illuc  commeantium  centurionum  militumque  emebantur 
animi,  ut  (flagitium  incognitum)  Romanus  exercitus  in  externa 
verba  iurarent,  pignusque  tanti  sceleris  nece  aut  vinculis  lega- 
torum  daretur.  *  Vocula,  quamquam  plerique  fugam  suadebant,  20 
audendum  ratus,  vocata  contione  in  hunc  modum  disseruit : 

5  8.  "  Nunquam  apud  vos  verba  feci  aut  pro  vobis  sollicitior 
aut  pro  me  secvirior.  Nam  mihi  exitium  parari  libens  audio, 
mortemque  in  tot  malis  [hostium]  ut  finem  miseriarum  exspecto. 
Vestri  me  pudet  miseretque,  adversus  quos  non  praelium  et 
acies  parantur ;  id  enim  fas  armorum  et  ius  hostium  est :  5 
bellum  cum  populo  Romano  vestris  se  manibus  gesturum 
Classicus  sperat,  imperiumque  et  sacramentum  Galliarum  os- 
tentat  Adeo  nos,  si  fortuna  in  praesens  virtusque  deseruit, 
etiam  vetera  exempla  deficiunt,  quotiens  Romanae  legiones 
perire  praeoptaverint,  ne  loco  pellerentur  ?  Socii  saepe  nostri  10 
exscindi  urbes  suas  seque  cum  coniugibus  ac  liberis  cremari 
pertulerunt ;  neque  aliud  pretium  exitus  quam  fides  famaque. 


vident  .  .  .  statuunt  tempus."  The  pre- 
sent  seems  to  be  used  to  express  the  con- 
temporaneousness  of  the  two  actions,  as 
we  might  say  "on  seeing."  This  differs 
a  little  firom  Madvig's  explanation,  §  338, 
obs.  4.  For  the  position  of  Novesium, 
the  headquarters  of  the  i6th  legion,  see 
c  26,  note  on  line  8. 

17.  emebantur  anlmi,  i.e.  by  promises 
and  professions,  not  directly  by  money. 

18.  ut  (flagitium  inoognitum) — iu- 
rarent.  For  the  parenthesis  preceding 
the  explanation,  see  Ann.  i.  39,  i.  56. 
The  plural  verb  with  the  singular  noun  of 
multitude  has  been  an  offence  to  some 
editors,  who  have  altered  Romanus  exer- 
citus  into  Romano  exeixitui,  including  it 
in  the  bracket  after  Jiagitium.  The  ill 
effects  of  recruiting  the  armies  exclusively 
in  the  provinces,  and  making  them 
direcUy  aependent  on  the  emperor  whom 
they  often  themselves  created,  were 
beginning  now  to  show  themselves. 

21.  in  huno  modum.  Tacitus  im- 
plies  that  he  had  received  no  exact  report 
of  the  speech. 

68.  2.  aut  pro  me  securior.  Pro 
is  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  substituted 
for  de,  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between 
pro  vobis  sollicitior  and  pro  me  secttrior. 

3.  in  tot  malis  hoetium  is  the  read- 
ing  of  M.     Orelli  includes  hostium  in 


brackets,  holdin^  that  it  has  crept  in 
here  from  three  hnes  lower  down.  This 
seems  the  simplest  correction.  Heraeus 
suggests  solacium  ;  Lipsius,  malis  hones- 
tam.  Walther  proposes  haustam,  agree- 
ing  with  mortem. 

5.  raa  armorum  et  ius  hoetium. 
Both  these  phrases  seem  to  be  newly 
coined  by  Tacitus.  There  is  a  very  similar 
passage,  Ann.  i.  42,  "  hostium  guoque  ius 
et  sacra  legationis  et  fas  gentium  rupis- 
tis,"  where  fas  gentium  takes  the  place 
oifas  armorum.  The  expressionyax  ar- 
morum  is  not  classical ;  but  we  have  in 
Tacitus  also  "  fas  disciplinae,"  Ann.  i.  19 ; 
"  fas  patriae,"  Ann.  ii.  10.  Ius  hostium  is 
constructed  on  the  analogy  of  iusgeniium; 
"the  laws  of  war." 

7.  imperiumque  et  sacramentum 
Galliarum.  It  was  a  Gallic  empire  that 
Classicus  aspired  to  substitute  for  the 
Koman ;  it  was  to  this  that  they  were 
invited  to  swear  fealty. 

8.  in  praeeena.  "  At  the  moment." 
Often  in  Tacitus:  above,  c.  17  ;  Ann.  i.  4, 
iii.  28,  etc. 

10.  eociisaepenoetri — cremariper- 
tulerunt.  As  the  people  of  Saguntum 
Casilinum,  etc  The  use  of  pertulerunt 
with  the  infinitive  for  passi  sunt  is  post- 
classical.  fidee  ftunaque.  "  A  rcpoia^ 
tion  for  loyalty."  ^-* 


mam 
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Tolerant  cum  maxime  inopiam  obsidiumque  apud  Vetera 
legiones,  nec  terrore  aut  promissis  demoventur.    Nobis,  super 

15  arma  et  viros  et  egregia  castrorum  munimenta,  frumentum  et 
commeatus  quamvis  longo  bello  pares.  Fecunia  nuper  etiam 
donativo  suffecit ;  quod  sive  a  Vespasiano  sive  a  Vitellio  datum 
interpfetari  mavoltis,  ab  imperatore  certe  Romano  accepistis. 
Tot    bellorum    victores,    apud    Geldubam,   apud   Vetera,  fuso 

20  totiens  hoste,  si  pavetis  aciem,  indignum  id  quidem :  sed  est 
vallum  murique  et  trahendi  artes,  donec  e  proximis  provinciis 
auxilia  exercitusque  concurrant  Sane  ego  displiceam.  Sunt 
alii  legati,  tribuni,  centurio  denique  aut  miles.  Ne  hoc  prodi- 
gium  toto  terrarum  orbe  volgetur,  vobis  satellitibus  Civilem  et 

25  Classicum  Italiam  invasuros.  An,  si  ad  moenia  urbis  Germani 
Gallique  duxerint,  arma  patriae  inferetis?  Horret  animus 
tanti  flagitii  imagine.  Tutorin  Trevero  agentur  excubiae? 
Signum  belli  Batavus  dabit  ?  Et  Germanorum  catervas  supple- 
bitis?     Quis  deinde   sceleris   exitus,   cum   Romanae   legiones 

30  contra  direxerint  ?  Transfugae  e  transfugis  et  proditores  e 
proditoribus,  inter  recens  et  vetus  sacramentum  invisi  deis 
errabitis  ?  Te,  Iuppiter  optime  maxime,  quem  per  octingentos 
viginti  annos  tot  triumphis  coluimus,  te,  Quirine  Romanae 
parens  urbis,  precor  venerorque  ut,  si  vobis  non  fuit  cordi  me 


13.  cum  maxime.  "At  this  very 
moment."    See  above,  c  55. 

14.  legionee  are  the  5th  and  15O1. 

15.  frumentum  et  oommeatus — 
pares.  The  masculine,  not  neuter,  be- 
cause  the  noun  immediately  preceding  is 
masculine.  For  pares%  in  tne  sense  of 
"sufficient  for,"  see  i.  18,  though  there 
the  meaning  is  a  little  different. 

16.  peeunia  nuper  etiam  donativo 
euffeoit.  The  money  for  this  had  been 
received  from  Vitelhus,  but  given  by 
Hordeonius  in  Vespasian's  name.  See 
above,  c.  36. 

19.  apud  Geldubam,  apud  Vetera. 
For  these  victories,  see  chaps.  33  and  34. 

20.  si  pavetis.  Fot  pavco  used  transit- 
ively  with  an  accusative,  see  iii.  56,  note 
on  line  10. 

21.  trahendi  artee.  "Devices  for 
gaining  time."  For  the  absolute  use  of 
trahcrcy  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  315,  "at 
trahere  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere 
rebus ;"  and  above,  iii.  56. 

22.  aane  ego  dlapliceam.  The  con- 
cessive  use  of  sane  with  the  subjunctive, 
as  in  CicTusc  ii.  §   14,  "ne  sit  sane 


summum   malum    dolor;   malum    certe 
est." 

23.  mllee  —  ne  hoo  prodiffium. 
The  language  is  intentionally  abrupt : 
"  choose  whom  you  will,  as  general,  only 
let  not  this  unnatural  sight  be  witnessed 
that,  etc."  For  eateUltibue,  see  Liv. 
xxiii.  12,  "  Hannibalis  sateilitibus." 

27.  Tutorin  Trevero.  The  reading 
of  M.  has  been  altered  by  some  editors 
into  Tutorim. 

28.  et  Germanorum.  Heraeus  sug- 
gests  Gallorum  et  Germanorum  ;  most  of 
the  other  editors  after  Pichena  omit  the  *t. 
Heraeus  contends  that  Gallorum  is  wanted 
because  it  supplies  the  proper  climax, 
Tutor  being  a  Gaul,  Civilis  a  German. 

30.  oontra  direxerint.  With  the 
verb  we  may  supply  either  se  or  acUm ; 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  Cf.  Ann» 
vi.  34,  "directa  utrimque  acie." 

32.  per  octingentoB  viginti  *"™^, 
The  round  number  is  here  given,  as  in 
i.  1. 

34.  preoor  venerorque.  This  is 
copied  from  the  speech  of  Postumius  in 
Liv.  ix.  8,  "vos,  dii  immortales,  precor 
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duce  haec  castra  incorrupta  et  intemerata  servari,  at  certe  pollui  35 
foedarique  a  Tutore  et  Classico  ne  sinatis.     Militibus  Romanis 
aut  innocentiam  detis,  aut  maturam  et  sine  noxa  paenitentiam." 

59.  Varie  excepta  oratio  inter  spem  metumque  ai  pudo- 
rem.  Digressum  Voculam,  et  de  supremis  agitantem,  liberti 
servique  prohibuere  foedissimam  mortem  sponte  praevenire. 
Et  Classicus  misso  Aemilio  Longino,  desertore  primae  legionis, 
caedem  eius  maturavit  Herennium  et  Numisium  legatos  5 
vinciri  satis  visum.  Dein  sumptis  Romani  imperii  insignibus 
in  castra  venit  Nec  illi,  quamquam  ad  omne  facinus  durato, 
verba  ultra  suppeditavere  quam  ut  sacramentum  recitaret 
Iuravere  qui  aderant  pro  imperio  Galliarum.  Interfectorem 
Voculae  altis  ordinibus,  ceteros,  ut  quisque  flagitium  navaverat,  10 
praemiis  attollit 

Divisae  inde  inter  Tutorem  et  Classicum  curae.  Tutor 
valida  manu  circumdatos  Agrippinenses,  quantumque  militum 
apud  superiorem  Rheni  ripam,  in  eadem  verba  adigit,  occisis 


quaesoque  si  vobis  non  fuit  cordi  Sp.  Pos- 
tumium  Ti.Veturium  consulescum  Samni- 
tibus  prospere  bellum  gerere,  at  vos  satis 
habeatis  vidisse  nos  sub  iugum  missos." 

37.  maturam  et  Bine  noxa  paeni- 
tentiam.  This  adjectival  use  of  a  noun 
with  a  preposition  is  very  rare  in  Cicero, 
but  not  infrequent  in  Tacitus ;  e.g.  iii. 
8,  "  sine  luctu  victoriam  ; "  and  iv.  8. 

60.  1.  lnter  spem  metumque  ao 
pudorem.  "With  mingled  feelings  of 
hope,  fear,  and  shame. "  So  nearly  H.  iL 
2, 1,  "his  et  talibusinter  spemmetumque 
iactatum  spes  vicit." 

2.  diffressum,  i.e.  from  Novesium. 

3.  fbedisslmain  mortem.  "A  most 
dreadful  death  "  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
own  soldiers,  turned  traitor. 

4.  et  Glassleus.  ^/"moreover;"  it 
adds  another  reason  why  Vocula  was  not 
able  to  antidpate  by  suicide  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  soldiers. 

5.  Herennium  et  Numlsium  lega- 
toe.  Herennius  Gallus  was  legate  of  the 
ist,  Numisius  Rufus  probably  of  the  l6th, 
legion. 

6.  sumptis  Bomani  imperii  insiff- 
nibus.  The  lictors  and  fasces,  and  the 
purple  military  cloak. 

7.  durato,  for  obdurato,  as  in  Ann. 
iii.  15,  "  durat  mentem."  The  word  has 
in  Tacitus  sometimes  an  active,  sometimes 
a  neuter  sense.  Classicus  was  so  over- 
whelmed  by  his  own  audacity,  such  was 
the  awe  which  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 


Empire  inspired,  that  he  could  find  no 
words  in  wnich  to  address  the  soldiers, 
but  had  to  content  himself  with  reciting 
the  formula  of  the  oath  with  which  they 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Empire  of  the 
Gauls.  He  did  not  proclaim  himself 
emperor,  but  claimed  the  empire  for  the 
people  of  the  Gauls  in  place  of  the 
Roman  people. 

10.  altis  ordlnibus.  The  case  is  prob- 
ably  the  dative,  not  the  ablative,  as  in 
Ann.  i.  2,  "  cum  opibus  et  honoribus  ex- 
tollerentur."  The  plural  is  variously  ex- 
plained,  either  that  he  promoted  Longinus 
by  several  steps,  malcing  him  at  once 
primipilus  from  a  common  soldier,  or 
because  he  is  going  to  speak  not  of  Lon- 
ginus  alone,  but  of  others  besides.  The 
phrase  nagitium  navaverat,  "had 
shown  himself  active  in  crime,  "is  based  on 
the  analogy  of  cperam,  studium  navart. 

12.  ourae.     "Thecommands." 

13.  quantumque  militum  apud 
superiorem  Bheni  rlpam.  Erat  has 
of  course  to  be  supplied.  The  soldiers 
chiefly  referred  to  are  those  of  the  4U1 
and  22nd  legions,  stationed  at  Mogonti- 
acum.  There  were  probably  detachments 
also  on  the  left  bank.  The  2ist,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Vindonissa,  in  Swi- 
tzerland,  ^■sJHHHHB7  to  ^  affected. 
in  eadsm  ^i^L^I^^^BftW.  "he  makes 

Jaub." 
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15  Mogontiaci  tribunis,  pulso  castrorum  praefecto,  qui  detrecta- 
verant.  Classicus  corruptissimum  quemque  e  deditis  pergere 
ad  obsessos  iubet,  veniam  ostentantes,  si  praesentia  sequerentur : 
aliter  nihil  spei,  famem  ferrumque  et  extrema  passuros.  Adie- 
cere  qui  missi  erant  exemplum  suum. 

60.  Obsessos  hinc  fides,  inde  egestas  inter  decus  ac  flagi- 
tium  distrahebant  Cunctantibus  solita  insolitaque  alimenta 
deerant,  absumptis  iumentis  equisque  et  ceteris  animalibus, 
quae   profana    foedaque   in    usum  necessitas  vertit.     Virgulta 

5  postremo  et  stirpes  et  internatas  saxis  herbas  vellentes  miseria- 
rum  patientiaeque  documentum  fuere,  donec  egregiam  laudem 
fine  turpi  macularent,  missis  ad  Civilem  legatis  vitam  orantes. 
Neque  ante  preces  admissae  quam  in  verba  Galliarum  iurarent. 
Tum  pactus  praedam  castrorum  dat  custodes,  qui    pecuniam 

10  calones  sarcinas  retentarent,  ac  qui  ipsos  leves  abeuntes  prose- 
querentur.  Ad  quintum  fere  lapidem  coorti  Germani  incautum 
agmen  adgrediuntur.  Fugnacissimus  quisque  in  vestigio,  multi 
palantes  occubuere :  ceteri  retro  in  castra  perfugiunt,  querente 
sane  Civile  et  increpante  Germanos  tamquam  fidem  per  scelus 

15  abrumperent.  Simulata  ea  fuerint,  an  retinere  saevientes 
nequiverit,  parum  adfirmatur.  Direptis  castris  faces  iniciunt : 
cunctosque  qui  praelio  superfuerant,  incendium  hausit 

61.  Civilis  barbaro  voto,  post  coepta  adversus  Romanos 


17.  ad  obeoeaoe,  i.e.  the  <th  and  i$th 
legions  who  were  being  besieged  in 
Vetera. 

17.  si  praesentia  eequerentur.  "  If 
they  would  fall  in  with  the  existing  state 
of  aflairs,  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Empire  of  the  Gauls." 

eo.  4.  quae  profana  foedaque. 
Profana  is  an  unusual  word  in  this  con- 
nexion  ;  it  means  that  which  it  is  regarded 
as  wrong  to  eat,  very  like  the  use  of 
Koivb*  in  the  N.T.  We  may,  perhaps, 
translate  "  unclean  and  disgusting." 

5.  veUenteemifleriarumpatientlae- 
que  dooumentuxn  fuere.  "  By 
plucking  up  they  gave  proof  of  the 
miseries  they  endured,  and  of  their 
patient  endurance  of  them."  It  is  not 
correct  to  regard  the  two  last  words  as  a 
mere  hendiadys. 

8.  ln  verba  Oalliarum.  Civilis,  no 
less  than  Classicus,  proposes  to  found  an 
empire  of  the  Gauls. 

iacalonea— ipeoelevee.  Thtcalonss, 
being  slaves,  are  included  in  the  booty. 


N 


Leves  means  "without  kit  or  baggage, 
for  they  seem  to  have  retained  their  arms. 

11.  ooorti  Germani.  These  were  not 
their  guards,  but  a  party  of  the  Germans 
from  across  the  Rhine. 

1 3.  perfugiunt  has  the  sense  of  "make 
good  their  flight."  As  the  more  usual 
meaning  is  "to  desert,"  some  of  the 
editors  nave  altered  it  into  profugiunt^ 
but  needlessly,  as  the  above  meamng  is 
well  attested  by  parallel  passages,  e.g. 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  v.  48,  "hic  locus  est  igitur 
unus  quo  perfugiant ;"  and  Liv.  i.  8,  "  eo 
turba  .  .  .  perfugit." 

16.  parum  adflrmatur.  ' '  Cannot  be 
asserted  with  confidence ;"  the  opposite 
oipro  certo  adfirmatur. 

17.  lnoendium  haualt.  "The  con- 
flagration  consumed."    Cf.  Ann.  iii.  72. 

61.  1.  Civllla  barbaro  voto  — 
propexum  rutilatumque  orinem  — 
depoeuit.     The  vow  was  to  let  his  hair 

?ow  long  till  the  enemy  was  conquered. 
acitus,  G.  31,   says    that   the  custom 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
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arma,  propexum   rutilatumque  crinem   patrata  demum   caede 
legionum  deposuit     Et  ferebatur  parvulo  iilio  quosdam  capti- 
vorum  sagittis  iaculisque  puerilibus  figendos  obtulisse.    /Ceterum 
neque  se  neque  quemquam  Batavum  in  verba  Galliarum  adegit,    5 
fisus  Germanorum  opibus  et,  si  certandum  adversus  Gallos  de 
possessione   rerum    foret,    inclitus    fama   et    potior.       Munius 
Lupercus    legatus    legionis    inter   dona    missus  Veledae.     Ea 
virgo  nationis  Bructerae  late  imperitabat,  vetere  apud  Germa- 
nos   more,  quo  plerasque   feminarum  fatidicas  et  augescente  10 
superstitione    arbitrantur   deas.     Tuncque  Veledae    auctoritas 
adolevit :  nam  prosperas  Germanis  res  et  excidium  legionum 
praedixerat     Sed  Lupercus  in  itinere  interfectus.     Fauci  cen- 
turionum  tribunorumque  in  Gallia  geniti  reservantur  pignus  socie- 
tati.    Cohortium  alarum  legionum  hiberna  subversa  cremataque,  15 
iis  tantum  relictis  quae  Mogontiaci  ac  Vindonissae  sita  sunt. 


Germans,  and  among  the  Chatti  had 
become  evcn  a  national  usage.  Paulus 
Diaconus(Gesta  Langob.  iii.  7)  and  Gregor. 
Tur.  (v.  15)  mention  a  similar  custom  as 
still  prevailing  among  the  Saxons.  For 
propexum  in  the  sense  of  promissum,  see 
Sil.  Punic  xiii.  310,  "nunc  propexis  in 
pectora  barbis  verrere  humum.  Tacitus 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  reddening  of 
the  hair  as  part  of  the  vow.  But  the 
Gauls  often  reddened  their  hair  by  a 
mixture  of  ashes  and  lard,  perhaps  to 
make  themselves  resemble  the  Germans  ; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  object  of 
Civilis  on  the  present  occasion.  Pliny. 
N.  H.  xxviii.  (12)  51 ;  Tac  G.  4. 

4.  oeterum  nequese.  Civilisprob- 
ably  saw  the  weakness  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Gauls,  and  how,  if  once  the  fear  of 
Rome  was  removed,  the  old  rivalry  be- 
tween  Germans  and  Gauls  would  be  sure 
to  revive  ;  and  in  such  a  rivalry  the  issue 
was  not  doubtful. 

7.  inolltuB  fama  et  potior.  Fama 
probably  goes  with  both  words,  "  he  had 
a  great  and  predominant  renown  to  back 
him  ;"  and  this  would  be  endangered  had 
he  sworn  fealty  to  the  Empire  of  the 
Gauls.  He  preferred  to  keep  himself 
unfettered. 

8.  legatus  legionls.  Most  likely  of 
the  i6th. 

8.  Veledae.  Statiusspeaksofa^/ttw- 
qtiepreces  VeUdae,  which  gives  the  prosody 
of  the  word,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  4,  90;  but 
Dio  calls  her  BeXijto,  lxvii.  5.  Tadtus 
says  (G.  4) "  vidimus  sub  divo  vespasiano 
Veledam  diu  apud  plerosque  numinis  loco 


habitam  ;"  this  some  commentators  take 
to  mean  that  he  had  actually  seen  her 
when  brought  captive  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
words  do  not  necessarily  bear  this  con- 
struction. 

9.  nattonis  Bruoterae.  This  tribe 
dwelt  round  the  modern  MUnster,  be- 
tween  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lippe  and 
the  Ems.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus, 
G.  33,  as  living  next  the  Tencteri.  He 
states  that  at  some  date  posterior  to  this 
they  were  utterly  destroyed  by  their 
neighbours  the  Chamavi  and  Angivarii. 

9.  vetere  apud  Oermanos  more 
quo— deae.       Cf.     G.     8,     "inesse 


quinetiam  (sc.  feminis)  sanctum  aliquid  et 
providum  putant,  nec  aut  consilium  earum 
aspernantur  aut  responsa  negligunt."  He 
savs,  moreovcr,  in  apparent  contradiction 
with  what  he  states  nere,  "sed  et  olim 
Auriniam  et  complures  alias  venerati 
sunt,  non  adulatione  neque  tanquam 
facerent  deas."  The  Germany,  however, 
was  obviously  written  in  part  with  the 
object  of  satirising  his  countrymen. 

12.  exoidium  legionum.  Exeidium 
is  properly  used  of  the  destruction  of 
towns,  fortifications,  etc,  but  Tacitus, 
following  Vergil,  applies  it  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  legions :  Aen.  i.  22,  ••  exddio 
Libyae  ; "  viii.  386,  "  exddiumque 
meorum." 

14.  plffnus  societati.  Tacitus  is  fond 
of  substituting  dative  for  genitive  in  this 
connexion.  We  have  elsewhere  initium 
bello%  causam  seditioni. 

itlaol    ao   Vmdonlfleae. 
chief  headquarters  of 
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62.  Legio  sexta  decima  cum  auxiliis  simul  deditis  a 
Novesio  in  coloniam  Treverorum  transgredi  iubetur,  praefinita 
die  intra  quam  castris  excederet  Medium  omne  tempus  per 
varias  curas  egere,  ignavissimus  quisque  caesorum  apud  Vetera 
5  exemplo  paventes,  melior  pars  rubore  et  infamia.  "  Quale  illud 
iter  ?  Qui  dux  viae  ?  Et  omnia  in  arbitrio  eorum  quos  vitae 
necisque  dominos  fecissent"  Alii,  nulla  dedecoris  cura,  pecu- 
niam  aut  carissima  sibimet  ipsi  circumdare.  Quidam  expedire 
arma,  telisque  tamquam  in  aciem  accingi.     Haec  meditantibus 

10  advenit  proficiscendi  hora,  exspectatione  tristior.  Quippe  intra 
vallum  deformitas  haud  perinde  notabilis :  detexit  ignominiam 
campus  et  dies.  Revolsae  imperatorum  imagines,  inhonora 
signa,  fulgentibus  hinc  inde  Gallorum  vexillis  ;  silens  agmen,  et 
velut  longae  exsequiae ;  dux  Claudius  Sanctus  effosso  oculo, 

15  dirus  ore,  ingenio  debilior.  Duplicatur  flagitium,  postquam 
desertis  Bonnensibus  castris  altera  se  legio  miscuerat  Et 
volgata  captarum  legionum  fama  cuncti,  qui  paulo  ante 
Romanorum  nomen  horrebant,  procurrentes  ex  agris  tectisque 
et  undique  effusi  insolito  spectaculo  nimium  fruebantur.     Non 

20  tulit  ala  Ficentina  gaudium  insultantis  volgi,  spretisque  Sancti 


the  upper  army.  Mainz  commanded 
the  valley  of  the  Main,  Windisch  the 
lowlands  of  Switzerland. 

62.  2.  Noveelum  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  i6th  legion.  in  colonlam  Tre- 
verorum.  Called  also  Augusta  Treve- 
rorum,  is  now  Treves.  It  was  founded 
at  the  end  of  Claudius's,  or  in  the  first 
year  of  Nero's  reign.  Later  on  it  was 
made  the  capital  of  Gallia  Belppca,  and 
became  ultimately  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

4.  ignavi&Bimua  quleque — paven- 
tee — rubore  et  infamla.  Tacitus  uni- 
formly  joins  a  plural  with  the  super- 
lative  and  quisque;  the  two  last  words 
are  a  hendiadys :  "shame  at  their  dis- 
grace." 

8.  cariasima  —  droumdare.  The 
verb  is  chosen  because  they  hid  them 
away  in  their  belts.  Carissima,  "valu- 
ables."  So  used  also,  Ann.  xiv.  23 ; 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  33. 

9.  arma,  telisque.  The  first  are 
defensive  armour,  the  second  weapons  of 
offence. 

9.  haeo  meditantibus.  This  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  Livy's  account  of 
what  occurred  after  the  surrender  at  the 
Caudine  Pass;  Liv.  ix.   5,  "haec  fire- 


mentibus  hora  fatalis  ignominiae  advenit, 
omnia  tristiora  experiundo  factura." 

1 1 .  baud  perinde  notabilis.  Tacitus, 
in  this  and  other  passages,  e.g.  ii.  84, 
Ann.  ii.  88,  G.  5,  leaves  his  readers  to 
supply  for  themselves  the  other  term  of 
the  comparison. 

12.  revolsae  imperatorum  ixnagi- 
nea,  lnhonora  algna  —  vexilus.  The 
busts  of  the  deified  emperors  were  carried 
as  the  household  gods  of  the  army ;  these 
had  been  now  removed.  On  the  stan- 
dards  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor 
had  been  defaced,  and  tney  were  sur- 
rounded  by  the  colours  of  the  auxiliaries 
in  place  ot  the  eagles  of  the  legions. 

1 5.  dlrus  ore,  lngenio  debilior.  The 
loss  of  his  eye  marred  his  face,  but  his 
character  was  even  worse  than  his  look. 
Tacitus  had  already  spoken  of  the  loss  of 
an  eye  as  oris  dchonestamentum. 

1 8.  proourrentes  ex  agris  teotiaque. 
Heraeus  quotes  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  812, 
"illam  omnis  tectis  agrisque  efiusa  iuven- 
tus  .  .  .  miratur." 

20.  ala  Pioentina.  This  is  not  men- 
tioned  elsewhere  in  Tacitus  or  in  any 
other  classical  author,  but  occurs  on  an 
inscription  found  near  Mainz,  which  runs 
thus:  SILIVS.ATTONIS.F.EQ.ALAE 
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promissis  aut  minis  Mogontiacum  abeunt ;  ac  forte  obvio  inter- 
fectore  Voculae  Longino,  coniectis  in  eum  telis  initium  exsol- 
vendae  in  posterum  culpae  fecere.  Legiones  nihil  mutato 
itinere  ante  moenia  Treverorum  considunt 

63.  Civilis  et  Classicus,  rebus  secundis  sublati,  an  coloniam 
Agrippinensem  diripiendam  exercitibus  suis  permitterent 
dubitavere.  Saevitia  ingenii  et  cupidine  praedae  ad  excidium 
civitatis  trahebantur.  Obstabat  ratio  belli,  et  novum  imperium 
incohantibus  utilis  clementiae  fama.  Civilem  etiam  beneiicii 
memoria  flexit,  quod  filium  eius  primo  rerum  motu  in  colonia 
Agrippinensi  deprehensum  honorate  custodierant  Sed  Trans- 
rhenanis  gentibus  invisa  civitas  opulentia  auctuque  ;  neque  alium 
finem  belli  rebantur  quam  si  promisca  ea  sedes  omnibus  Ger- 
manis  foret,  aut  disiecta  Ubios  quoque  dispersisset 

64.  Igitur  Tencteri,  Rheno  discreta  gens,  missis  legatis 
mandata  apud  concilium  Agrippinensium  edi  iubent ;  quae 
ferocissimus  e  legatis  in  hunc  modum  protulit :  "  redisse  vos 
in  corpus  nomenque  Germaniae,  communibus  deis  et  praecipuo 
deorum  Marti  grates  agimus  ;  vobisque  gratulamur  quod  tandem 
liberi  inter  liberos  eritis.     Nam  ad  hunc  diem  flumina  ac  terras 


10 


PICENT.  AN.XLV.  STIP.  XXIV.H.F. 
C  (haeres  faciendum  curavit).  The  name 
also  occurs  on  an  inscription  in  Britain, 
C.  I.  L.  vol.  iii.  30,  Priv.  Vet. 

68.  1.  an  —  permltterent  dubl- 
tavore.  There  is  only  one  alternative 
stated,  as  often  in  Tacitus.  So  Ann.  xiii. 
50,  "  dubitavit  Nero  an  cuncta  vectigalia 
omitti  iuberet." 

4.  ratiobelli.  "  General  military  con- 
siderations."  The  destruction  of  the 
tpwn  would  create  new  enemies,  who 
might  join  the  discontented  soldiery  and 
head  a  revolt. 

7.  honorate  custodierant.  M.  reads 
honorata  custodiao  crant.  This  has  been 
corrected  by  Orelli  and  most  of  the  editors 
as  above.  Heraeus  suggests  honorata 
custodia  habuerant.  The  sense  in  either 
case  is  the  same.  In  the  konorata  cus- 
todia,  the  prisoner  was  lodged  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  was 
made  responsible  for  nis  safe  keeping. 
Called  also  libera  custodia. 

9.  promisoa  ee.sedes  omnlbus  Ger- 
manis  foret.  Any  German  was  to  be 
allowed  tosettle  therc  at  will,without  wait- 
ing  for  any  special  vo(e  of  the  people. 

10.  dlfdeota.  Thit  dispersion  of  dties 
was  quite  in  accordano?  with  the  notions 


of  the  primitive  Germans,  to  whom  the 
life  of  aties  was  abhorrent.  The  Ubii  were 
regarded  by  the  other  Germans  as  rene- 
gades  for  settling  under  Roman  protec- 
tion.  See  G.  10,  "nullas  Germanorum 
populis  urbes  habitari  satis  notum  est ;  ne 
pati  quidem  iunctas  sedes." 

04.  I.  Tenoteri.  For  them  and  their 
position,  see  above,  c  21,  note  on  line  II. 
Mommsen  places  them  a  little  higher  up 
than  Cologne,  between  the  Sieg  and  the 
Lahn. 

2.  apud  concilium  Agrippinensium, 
i.c.  the  general  assemblv  of  the  Ubii 
gathered  ln  Cologne.  Like  other  Ger- 
mans,  they  transacted  business  in  a 
general  assembly. 

3.  in  huno  modum.  Tacitus  does 
not  profess  to  give  the  speech  exactly. 
He  no  doubt  chiefly  invented  it. 

4.  in  oorpua  nomenque  Germaniae. 
Corpus  means  "  the  body  politic ;"  nomcn, 
"  they  called  themselves  Ubii,  no  longer 
Agrippinenses."  The  accusative  and 
inhnitive  after  grates  agtmnw  is  not 
classical. 

4.  praeoipuo  deorum  MartL  The 
god  called  by  this  name  is  Tiu  or  Zio, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  our 
Tuesday. 
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et  caelum  quodammodo  ipsum  clauserant  Romani,  ut  conloquia 
congressusque  nostros  arcerent,  vel,  quod  contumeliosius  est 
viris  ad  arma  natis,  inermes  ac  prope  nudi  sub  custode  et  pretio 

10  coiremus.  Sed  ut  amicitia  societasque  nostra  in  aeternum  rata 
sit,  postulamus  a  vobis,  muros  coloniae,  munimenta  servitii, 
detrahatis :  etiam  fera  animalia,  si  clausa  teneas,  virtutis  obli- 
viscuntur ;  Romanos  omnes  in  finibus  vestris  trucidetis :  haud 
facile   libertas  et  domini   miscentur.     Bona   interfectorum    in 

15  medium  cedant,  ne  quis  occulere  quicquam  aut  segregare  causam 
suam  possit  Liceat  nobis  vobisque  utramque  ripam  colere,  ut 
olim  maioribus  nostris.  Quomodo  lucem  diemque  omnibus 
hominibus,  ita  omnes  terras  fortibus  viris  natura  aperuit  In- 
stituta  cultumque  patrium  resumite,  abruptis  voluptatibus,  quibus 

20  Romani  plus  adversus  subiectos  quam  armis  valent  Sincerus 
et  integer  et  servitutis  oblitus  populus  aut  ex  aequo  agetis  aut 
aliis  imperitabitis." 

65.  Agrippinenses  sumpto  consultandi  spatio,  quando  neque 


7.  caelum.  "The  free  breath  of 
heaven."  Perhaps  thev  had  shut  it  out 
by  the  high  walls  they  had  built. 

9.  inermee— coiremua.  The  Ger- 
mans  attended  all  meetin^s,  public  or 
private,  armed ;  G.  13,  "  nihii  neque  pub- 
iicae  neque  privatae  rei  nisi  armati  agunt. " 
It  was  thus  an  indignity  to  enter  Cologne 
unarmed.  It  was  a  further  indignity  tnat 
they  should  be  put  under  surveillance 
when  they  were  within  the  walls  and 
have  to  pay  a  poll-tax  or  octroi.  The 
Agrippinenses  promise  to  grant  free  and 
unrestricted  right  of  entrance  for  the 
future,  c.  65. 

12.  detrahatis.  "Tolevel."  SoAnn. 
xv.  17,  "detraheret  castella  trans  Euphra- 
tem.  Cf.  also  Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  "regum 
maiestatem  ab  summo  fastigio  detrahi." 

12.  vlrtutis.  For  virtus  applied  to  the 
spirit  of  wild  beasts,  see  Hor.  Od.  iv.  4, 
30,  "  est  in  iuvencis  est  in  equis  patrum 
virtus." 

13.  in  flnibus  veetrie.  The  territory 
of  the  Ubii  extended  to  Andernach  on  the 
south  and  to  Neuss  on  the  north.  Their 
southern  neighbours  were  the  Treveri, 
their  northern  the  Cugerni. 

13.  haud  facile.  For  the  sentiment, 
cf-  Ag.  3,  "auanquam  Nerva  Caesar 
res  ohm  dissociabiles  miscuerit,  princi- 
patum  ac  libertatem." 
iv  14.  in  medlum  oedant.  CecUre  in  is 
used  of  the  destination  to  which  a  thing 
goes.     Liv.  i.  52,  "  res  omnis  Albana  ab 


Tullo  in  Romanum  cesserit  imperium  ; " 
Tac.  H.  iii.  83,  "spolia  in  volgus  cede- 
bant ;  "  Ag.  5,  "gloria  in  ducem  cessit." 
For  in  medium,  "  to  the  common  stock," 
cf.  Liv.  vi.  6,  "laudem  conferre  potius 
in  medium  quam  ex  communi  ad  se 
trahere." 

16.  ut  ollm  maioribus  noetris.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Ubii  were 
originally  Germans. 

19.  abruptis  voluptatibus.  As  if 
they  were  chains;  cf.  ii.  53,  "abruptis 
vitae  blandimentis."  For  the  use  the 
Romans  made  of  the  pleasures  of  civilisa- 
tion  in  redudng  their  ruder  subjects,  see 
Ag.  21,  "ut  homines  dispersi  ac  rudes 
eoque  in  bella  faciles  quieti  et  otio 
per  voluptates  assuescerent  .  .  .  hortari 

{>rivatim,  adiuvare  publice  ut  templa, 
bra,  domus  exstruerent .  .  .  paulatimque 
discessum  ad  delenimenta  vitiorum  por- 
ticus  et  balinea,  et  conviviorum  elegan- 
tiam  .  .  .  idque  apud  imperitos  humani- 
tas  vocabatur  cum  pars  servitutis  esset." 

20.  Binoerus  et  integer.  "Sound 
at  the  core  and  uncorrupted."  Sincerus 
corresponds  to  the  exhortation  instituta, 
cultumque  patrium  resumite,  integer  to 
abruptis  voluptatibus. 

21.  ex  aequo  agetle.  "  You  will  live 
on  a  footing  of  free  equality."  4£  lirou,  &*6 
roOtffov.  Liv.  vii.  30,  "ex  aequo  venisse 
in  amicitiam ;"  Ag.  20,  "civitates  quae  in 
ilium  diem  ex  aequo  egerant." 

06.     1.  Affrippinenses.    They  were 
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subire  condiciones  metus  futuri  neque  palam  aspernari  condicio 
praesens  sinebat,  in   hunc   modum  respondent :  "  quae  prima 
libertatis  facultas  data  est,  avidius  quam  cautius  sumpsimus,  ut 
vobis  ceterisque  Germanis,  consanguineis  nostris,  iungeremur.     5 
Muros  civitatis,  congregantibus  se  cum  maxime  Romanorum 
exercitibus,  augere  nobis  quam  diruere  tutius  est     Si  qui  ex 
Italia  aut  provinciis  alienigenae  in  finibus  nostris  fuerant,  eos 
bellum    absumpsit,    vel    in    suas    quisque    sedes    refugerunt 
Deductis  olim  et  nobiscum  per  connubium  sociatis,  quique  mox  10 
provenerunt,  haec  patria  est ;  nec  vos  adeo  iniquos  existimamus 
ut    interfici    a   nobis    parentes   fratres    liberos    nostros    velitis. 
Vectigal  et  onera  commerciorum   resolvimus.     Sint   transitus 
incustoditis,  sed  diurni  et  inermes,  donec  nova  et  recentia  iura 
in  vetustatem   consuetudine   vertantur.     Arbitrum   habebimus  15 
Civilem  et  Veledam,  apud  quos  pacta  sancientur."     Sic  lenitis 
Tencteris,  legati  ad  Civilem  et  Veledam  missi  cum  donis  cuncta 
ex  voluntate  Agrippinensium  perpetravere.     Sed  coram  adire 
adloquique  Veledam   negatum.     Arcebantur  aspectu,  quo  ve- 
nerationis  plus  inesset     Ipsa  edita  in  turre  :  delectus  e  propin-  20 
quis  consulta  responsaque,  ut  internuntiusvnuminis,  portabat 

66.  Civilis  societate  Agrippinensium  auctus  proximas  civi- 
tates  adfectare  aut  adversantibus  bellum  inferre  statuit  Oc- 
cupatisque  Sunucis,  et  iuventute  eorum  per  cohortes  composita, 
quo  minus  ultra  pergeret,  Claudius  Labeo  Betasiorum  Tungro- 


at  heart  loyal  to  Rome,  though  forced  to 
yield  to  present  stress. 

6.  oongregantlbuflBecummaxime. 
"Are  at  this  very  moment  gathering." 
See  c.  55,  note  on  line  14. 

8.  eoe  beUum  abeumpeit,  vel  re- 
fugerunt.  Tacitus  is  ralher  fond  of 
making  in  this  way  the  same  noun  stand 
as  object  of  one  verb,  subject  of  another, 
Ann.  ii.  83. 

10.  deductis  olim.  It  was  only 
twenty  years  since  the  colony  had  been 
founded,  A.D.  50.  Ann.  xii.  27,  "  Agrip- 
pina  in  oppidum  Ubiorum  in  quo  genita 
erat,  veteranos  coloniamque  deduci 
imperat,  cui  nomen  inditum  a  vocabulo 
ipsius." 

10.  quiquemoxprovenerunt.  "  And 
those  who  were  aiterwards  sprung  of 
them."  The  verb  is  not  usea  in  this 
sense  by  the  earlier  classical  writers. 

13.  vectigal  et  onera  oommercio- 
rum  reeolvimuB.  This  is  in  answer  to 
the  demand  that  intercourse  between  the 


Germans  and  the  city  should  be  free  and 
untaxed. 

14.  nova  et  recentia  iura.  So  Cic 
pro  Flacc  §13,  "lege  hac  recenti  et 
nova."  Jus  ncvum  is  one  which  had  not 
existed  before ;  ius  recens  is  a  law  lately 
passed. 

1 5.  in  vetustatem.  "  By  lapse  of  time. " 

16.  paota  aancientur.  Pactum  sancirt 
is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  foedus  sancire. 
Cicero  has  pactum  firmare. 

20.  ipea  edlta  in  turre.  This  tower 
was  situated  on  the  Lippe  at  the  point 
where  the  river  became  navigable  for  ships 
of  considerable  burden.     See  v.  22. 

21.  ooneulta  are  the  questions  put  to 
the  oracle. 

66.  2.  adfectare.  "To  win  over;" 
so  used  bv  Sallust,  Jug.  66,  "civitates 
adfectare  ;  &nd  Velleius,  ii.  39,  "  Gallias 
saepe  et  adfectavimus  et  omisimus." 

3.  Sunucis.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  this  neighbourhood,  N.  H.  iv. 
(17)  31.    They  were  the  western  neigh- 
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5  rumque  et   Nerviorum   tumultuaria   manu   restitit,  fretus  loco,  v 
quia  pontem  Mosae  iluminis  anteceperat     Fugnabaturque  in 
angustiis  ambigue,  donec  Germani  tranatantes  terga  Labeonis 
invasere.     Simul   Civilis,  ausus    an    ex    composito,   intulit  se 
agmini  Tungrorum,  et  clara  voce  "  non  ideo,"  inquit,  "  bellum 

10  sumpsimus,  ut  Batavi  et  Treveri  gentibus  imperent  Frocul 
haec  a  nobis  adrogantia.  Accipite  societatem.  Transgredior 
ad  vos,  seu  me  ducem  seu  militem  mavoltis."  Movebatur 
volgus  condebantque  gladios,  cum  Campanus  ac  Iuvenalis,  e 
primoribus  Tungrorum,  universam  ei  gentem  dedidere.     Labeo 

15  antequam  circumveniretur,  profugit  Civilis  Betasios  quoque 
ac  Nervios  in  fidem  acceptos  copiis  suis  adiunxit,  ingens  rerum, 
perculsis  civitatium  animis  vel  sponte  inclinantibus. 

67.  Interea  Iulius  Sabinus  proiectis  foederis  Romani  monu- 
mentis  Caesarem  se  salutari  iubet,  magnamque  et  inconditam 
popularium  turbam  in  Sequanos  rapit,  conterminam  civitatem 
et  nobis  iidam.  Nec  Sequani  detractavere  certamen.  Fortuna 
5  melioribus  adfuit :  fusi  Lingones.  Sabinus  festinatum  temere 
praelium  pari  formidine  deseruit  Utque  famam  exitii  sui 
faceret,  villam  in  quam    perfugerat    cremavit,   illic   voluntaria 


bours  of  the  Ubii  in  the  direction  of 
the  Maas.  Olaudiua  Labeo.  For  him 
and  the  Betasii,  Tungri,  and  Nervii,  see 
c.  *6;  Plin.  N.  H.  iv.  31. 

o.  pontem  Moeae  is  ,'supposed  to  be 
at  Maestricht. 

8.  auaua  an  ex  oompoeito.  This 
way  of  stating  two  alternative  hypotheses 
is  very  frequent  in  the  Annals, 

12.  aeu  me  —  mavoltia.  Copied 
from  Sall.  Cat.  20,  "vel  imperatore  vel 
milite  me  utimini." 

15.  profuglt.  He  made  good  his 
escape  into  the  wild  and  swampy  districts 
of  Belgium  and  Holland,  see  c.  70. 

16.  ingens  rerum.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this,  the  reading  of  M.t  can  be 
maintained.  If  maintained,  it  must  mean 
"  great  in  power,  in  resources ;"  but 
there  is  no  distinct  parallel  for  this  abso- 
lute  use  of  rerum.  The  usc,  Ann.  i.  69, 
"  ingens  animi,"  is  different.  The  nearest 
parallel  is  H.  ii.  4,  "  Titus  .  .  .  suspen- 
sis  provinciarum  et  exercituum  ammis 
ingens  rerum  fiducia  accessit."  But  the 
introduction  of  fiducia  makes  all  the 
difference,  and  Heraeus  proposes  here  to 
insert  columen  ox  fiducia, 

67.     1.  Iulius  Bablnue.    Heclaimed 


to  be  a  descendant  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
was  a  Lingonus,  c  55.  Hence,  perhaps, 
his  demand  to  be  saluted  as  Caesar. 
This  was  a  step  in  advance  of  any  which 
had  yet  been  taken. 

1.  monumentis.  Treaties  contracted 
between  Rome  and  subject  states,  such  as 
the  Lingones,  were  set  up  on  pillars  or 
cippi  in  some  public  situation. 

3.  in  Sequanoe  rapit.  The  Sequani 
were  south-east  of  the  Lingones,  separated 
from  them  by  the  river  Dubis.  For  rapit, 
see  iii.  6  ;  Verg.  Aen.  x.  308,  "  rapit  acer 
totam  aciem  in  Tuscos." 

5.  fusi  Lingonee.  Frontinus  (Strat. 
iv.  3,  14)  makes  mention  of  this  war— 
"auspiciis  imperatoris  Caesaris  Domi- 
tiani  Augusti  Germanico  bello  quod  Iulius 
Civilis  in  Gallia  moverat,  Lin^onum  opu- 
lentissima  civitas,  quae  ad  Civilem  des- 
civerat,  cum  adveniente  exercitu  Caesaris, 
populationem  timeret,  quod  praeter  spem 
mviolata  nihil  ex  rebus  suis  amiserat,  ad 
obsequium  redacta  septuaginta  milia  ar- 
matorum  ei  tradidit." 

6.  pari  formidine  deeeruit.  "Aban- 
doned  it  with  fear  as  great  as  his  previous 
rashness."  For  deserere  pugnam^  see  Ann. 
L  68,  "pugnam  deseruere." 
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morte  interisse  creditus.  Sed  qiiibus  artibus  latebrisque  vitam 
per  novem  mox  annos  traduxerit,  simul  amicorum  eius  con- 
stantiam  et  insigne  Epponinae  uxoris  exemplum,  suo  loco 
reddemus.  Sequanorum  prospera  acie  belli  impetus  stetit 
Resipiscere  paulatim  civitates,  fasque  et  foedera  respicere, 
principibus  Remis,  qui  per  Gallias  edixere  ut  missis  legatis  in 
commune  consultarent,  libertas  an  pax  placeret 

68.  At  Romae  cuncta  in  deterius  audita  Mucianum  ange- 
bant,  ne  quamquam  egregii  duces  (iam  enim  Gallum  Annium  et 
Fetilium  Cerialem  delegerat)  summam  belli  parum  tolerarent 
Nec  relinquenda  urbs  sine  rectore.  Et  Domitiani  indomitae 
libidines  timebantur,  suspectis,  uti  diximus,  Frimo  Antonio 
Varoque  Arrio.  Varus  praetorianis  praepositus  vim  atque  arma 
retinebat  Eum  Mucianus  pulsum  loco,  ne  sine  solatio  ageret, 
annonae  praefecit  Utque  Domitiani  animum  Varo  haud 
alienum  deleniret,  Arretinum  Clementem,  domui  Vespasiani  per 
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8.  interisee  oreditue.  Thispersonal 
use  of  credo  does  not  occur  in  classical 
writers,  but  is  often  used  by  Tadtus,  e.g. 
Ann.  vi.  50 ;  and  see  Furn.  Int.  v.  §  45. 

9.  per  novem — annoe,  iV*.  till  79 
a.d.,  in  which  year  he  was  captured  and 
brought  by  Vespasian's  orders  to  Rome, 
Dio, Txvi  3  and  16.  The  part  of  the  His- 
tories  in  which  Tadtus  told  the  story  has 
been  lost,  but  Plutarch  gives  the  history, 
Amat.  25.  Plutarch's  account,  which  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Sabinus's 
sons,  states  that  during  the  course  of 
the  nine  years'  concealment  she  actually 
brought  her  husband  in  disguise  to  Rome, 
but  when  she  found  there  was  no  hope  of 
pardon  took  him  back  again  to  his  original 
place  of  concealment  and  there  bore  him 
two  sons. 

10.  Bpponlnae  uxorie.  Plutarch  calls 
her  'EfiwoHf,  Dion  IleTorfXa.  It  was  the 
love  of  his  wife  which  kept  Sabinus  firom 
making  good  his  escape.  When  at  last 
they  were  discovered,  Vespasian  put  her 
as  well  as  her  husband  to  death. 

11.  Btetdt.  "  Came  to  a  standstill ; " 
Ann.  xii.  22,  "  via  Agrippinae  citra  ultima 
stetit ;"  Ag.  16. 

12.  reelpisoere.  "  To  come  to  their 
senses ; "  repeated  in  v.  25. 

13.  prindpibua  Remie.  Theydwelt 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  round 
Durocortorum  (Reims).  ln  oommune 
coneultarent.  There  was  a  regular  diet 
of  the  Gauls  held  yearly  at  Lyons ;  this 
the  Remi  proposed  should  be  now  sum- 
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moned  that  it  mtght  dedde  the  question 
of  peace  or  war. 

68.  1.  in  deterlua  audita.  "Ex- 
aggerated  for  the  worst;"  so  iii.  13, 
"  omnia  de  Vitellio  in  deterius. "  The  in 
expresses  the  effect  or  result,  Furn.  Int. 
v.  §  60,  6 ;  Ann.  ii.  82 ;  iii.  56,  6. 

2.  Gallum  Annvnm.  For  previous 
notices  of  him,  see  i.  87,  ii.  11, 11.  23,  ii. 
33,  44.  He  had  been  one  of  Otho's 
principal  eenerals  in  the  wars  against 
Vitellius ;  ne  is  now  given  the  command 
in  Upper  Germany,  v.  19. 

3.  Petilium  Oerialem.  For  him,  see 
iii.  59,  note  on  line  10.  He  was  sub- 
sequently  consul  in  74  A.  D.  Both  Josephus 
and  Dion  (lxvi.  3)  assert  that  he  had  not 
been  regularly  chosen  for  this  warf  but  was 
on  his  way  into  Britain  when  called  on  to 
take  the  command  in  Lower  Germany. 

3.  Bummam  belll  parum  tolerarent. 
"Should  prove  unequal  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  war.  For  parum  tole- 
rarent,  see  ii.  23,  "ne  longius  obsidium 
et  vim  Germanici  exercitus  parum  tolera- 
renL" 

5.  utl  dbdmua,  c.  39. 

7.  retinebat.     "  Had  in  his  hands." 

8.  annonae  praefeoit,  i.e.  made  him 
praefectus  antumae.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  Rome,  since 
the  whole  management  of  the  provision- 
ing  of  the  capital  rested  with  him.  The 
populace  could  only  be  kept  quiet  if  the 
corn-supply  was  regular  and  plentiful. 

9.  Arretinum  Glementem.     Given 
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xo  adiinitatem  innexum  et  gratissimum  Domitiano,  praetorianis 
praeposuit,  patrem  eius  sub  G.  Caesare  egregie  functum  ea  cura 
dictitans ;  laetum  militibus  idem  nomen,  atque  ipsum,  quam- 
quam  senatorii  ordinis,  ad  utraque  munia  sufficere.  Adsumuntur 
e  civitate  clarissimus  quisque,  et  alii  per  ambitionem.     Simul 

15  Domitianus  Mucianusque  accingebantur,  dispari  animo,  ille  spe 
ac  iuventa  properus,  hic  moras  nectens  quis  ilagrantem  retineret, 
ne  ferocia  aetatis  et  pravis  inpulsoribus,  si  exercitum  invasisset, 
paci  belloque  male  consuleret  Legiones  victrices  undecima  et 
octava,  Vitellianarum  unaetvicesima,  e  recens  conscriptis  secunda, 

20  Poeninis  Cottianisque  Alpibus,  pars  monte  Graio  traducuntur ; 
quarta  decima  legio  e  Britannia,  sexta  ac  decima  ex  Hispania 
accitae. 

Igitur  venientis  exercitus  fama  et  suopte  ingenio  ad  mitiora 
inclinantes  Galliarum  civitates  in  Remos  convenere.     Trevero- 


in  an  inscription  (if  it  be  the  same  name, 
but  this  is  doubtful)  as  Arricinum  Cle- 
mentem.  He  was  brother  of  Titus's  first 
wife  Arretina  Tertullia,  and  was  consul  in 
79  A.D.  He  is  described  by  Suetonius, 
Dom.  II,  as  "unus  e  familiaribus  et 
emissariis  Domitiani." 

12.  quamquam  senatoril  ordinis. 
Ever  since  Augustus's  time  (Dio,  lii.  124) 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  praefectus  prae- 
torio  to  be  chosen  from  the  equites, 
though  Sejanus  had  been  made  a  senator. 
Suetonius  (Tit.  6)  savs  that  Titus  was  the 
first  senator  to  hold  the  office,  but  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  case.  The 
custom  of  appointing  a  knight  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  who  altered  it,  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  21.  utraque  munia  are 
the  duties  both  of  senator  and  praefectus. 

13.  adsumuntur.  "  There  are  taken 
on  as  retinue."  e  dvitate  olarissimus 
quisque,  et  alli  per  ambitlonem. 
E  civitate,  "from  the  dvil  population." 
j£/has  almost  an  adversative  forcc;  peram- 
bitwnem,  "  from  interest."  The  first-men- 
tioned  were  chosen  for  their  noble  birth. 

18.  legiones  viotrioee  undeoima  et 
ootava.  Heraeus  follows  some  of  the 
MSS.  in  substituting  the  nth  for  the  6th, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  the  latter 
had  left  Moesia.  Orelli  in  his  index  takes 
the  same  view,  and  I  have  embodied  it  in 
the  text.  The  nth  was  stationed  in  Dal- 
matia  and  had  joined  in  the  advance  on 
Rome,  iii.  50.  The  8th  had  been  one  of 
the  legions  of  Moesia  which  had  marched 
into  Italy  to  join  Antonius.     It  had  been 


present  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  and 
sack  of  Cremona,  iii.  27. 

19.  Vitellianarum  unaetvioesima.' 
It  had  its  headauarters  at  Vindonissa,  in 
Switzerland.  tt  had  fbught  in  both 
battles  at  Bedriacum,  ii.  43,  tii.  22. 

19.  e  reoens  oonsoriptls  seounda. 
The  second,  called  Adiutrix%  had  been 
levied  from  the  sailors  of  Vitellius's  fleet 
at  Ravenna. 

20.  Poeninis  Oottianlsque  Alpibus, 
pars  monte  Oralo  traduountur,  ue. 
by  the  way  of  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
Mont  Genevre,  and  the  Little  St  Bernard. 
The  road  over  the  Cottian  Alps  had  been 
made  by  Pompey;  those  over  the  Pen- 
nine  Alps  and  the  Mons  Graius  bv 
Augustus.  See,Mommsen,P.  R.  E.  voL 
i.  pp.  io-aa  For  the  use  of  the  ablative 
to  express  the  route  by  which,  see  i.  61  ; 
i.  70,  etc. 

21.  quarta  rtedma  legio  e  Britan- 
nia.  This  legion  had  been  sent  back  to 
Britain  after  the  first  battle  at  Bedriacum, 
ii.  66.  It  was  the  most  distinguished 
legion  in  the  service. 

21.  sexta  ao  dedma  ex  ™«pft«% 
aooltae.  The  first  of  these  was  called 
Victrix,  the  second  Gemina.  Both 
had  declared  for  Vespasian  in  Spain, 
iii.  44. 

23.  igitur— ftuna— Inclinantes.  The 
ablative  and  the  participle  are  co-ordina- 
ted.  "Therefore  on  the  news  of  the 
advancing  army,  and  inclining  of  their 
own  accord  to  milder  counsels,  the  states 
of  the  Gauls  assembled."  Heraeus, 
apparently  by  a  slip,  reads  ingenia. 
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rum  legatio  illic  opperiebatur,  acerrimo  instinctore  belli  Tullio  25 
Valentino.     Is  meditata  oratione  cuncta  magnis  imperiis  obiec- 
tari  solita  contumeliasque  et  invidiam  in  populum  Romanum 
effudit,    turbidus    miscendis    seditionibus    et    plerisque   gratus 
vecordi  facundia. 

69.  At  Iulius  Auspex  e  primoribus  Remorum,  vim  Romanam 
pacisque  bona  dissertans,  et  "sumi  bellum  etiam  ab  ignavis, 
strenuissimi  cuiusque  periculo  geri,  iamque  super  caput  legiones," 
sapientissimum  quemque  reverentia  fideque,  iuniores  periculo  ac 
metu  continuit  Et  Valentini  animum  laudabant,  consilium  5 
Auspicis  sequebantur.  Constat  obstitisse  Treveris  Lingonibus- 
que  apud  Gallias,  quod  Vindicis  motu  cum  Verginio  steterant. 
Deterruit  plerosque  provinciarum  aemulatio :  "  quod  bello 
caput  ?  Unde  ius  auspiciumque  peteretur  ?  Quam,  si  cuncta 
provenissent,  sedem  imperio  legerent?"  Nondum  victoria,  iam  10 
discordia  erat,  aliis  foedera,  quibusdam  opes  viresque  aut 
vetustatem  originis  per  iurgia  iactantibus.  Taedio  futurorum 
praesentia  placuere.  Scribuntur  ad  Treveros  epistulae  nomine 
Galliarum,  ut  abstinerent  armis,  impetrabili  venia  et  paratis  de- 
precatoribus,  si  paeniteret  Restitit  idem  Valentinus,  obstruxit-  15 
que  civitatis  suae  aures,  haud  perinde  instruendo  bello  intentus 
quam  frequens  contionibus. 

70.  Igitur  non  Treveri  neque  Lingones  ceteraeve  rebellium 
civitates  pro  magnitudine  suscepti  discriminis  agere.  Ne  duces 
quidem  in  unum  consulere,  sed  Civilis  avia  Belgarum  circumibat, 


25.  Tullio  Vslentlno.  The  reading 
of  M.  is  Tulio,  variously  corrected  into 
lulio  and  Tullio. 

09.  3.  lamque  euper  oaput  legionee. 
"  Are  all  but  on  them."  Thc  expression 
sufer  caput  occurs  in  both  Livv  and 
Cicero  to  express  an  immediatefy  im- 
pending  danger;  Liv.  iii.  17,  "quum 
nostes  supra  caput  sint  discedi  ab  armis 
legesque  lerri  placet  ?" 

7.  Vindloia  motu.  An  ablative  of 
time,  "in  the  rising  of  Vindex."  For 
the  history  of  this  rising  and  the  part 
played  in  it  by  Iingones  and  Treveri,  see 
1.  6,  note  on  line  13. 

9.  unde  ius  auapiciumque  potere- 
tur.  "From  whom  could  commands 
and  the  auspices  be  sought?"  i.e.t  who 
would  be  their  recognised  chief,  clothed 
with  the  needful  authority?  For  the 
conjunction  of  ius  and  ausficium%  see 
Liv.  xxii.  i,  "quod  enim  ilh  iustum  im- 


perium,  quod  auspicium  esse  ?"  In  oratio 
recta  the  verb  would  be  in  the  present 
subjunctive. 

13.  epietulae.  "Aletter."  Theplural 
by  analogy  of  literai,  as  in  i.  70 ;  Ann. 

i.  30» 

16.  naud  perinde  —  quam.  Quam 
for  ac  ;  frequent  in  Tadtus,  rare  in  eariier 
writers. 

70.  1.  non — neque.  This  is  an 
unusual  combination,  adopted  fbr  the 
sake  of  variety.  euaoepti  dieoruninis. 
"Their  dangerous  undertaking." 

3.  in  unum  oonsulere.  "Adopt  a 
combined  plan  of  operations,"  as  m  i. 
68,  "non  arma  noscere,  non  ordines 
sequi,  non  in  unum  consulere." 

3.  avia  Belgarum.  Cf.  Ann.  i.  63, 
"cedentem  in  avia  Arminium."  The 
pathless  regions  referred  to  are  probably 
the  marshes  south  of  the  Scheldt.  For 
Olaudiua  Labeo,  see  above,  c  66. 
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dum  Claudium  Labeonem  capere  aut  exturbare  nititiir ;  Classi- 

5  cus  segne  plerumque  otium  trahens  velut  parto  imperio  frue- 
batur.  Ne  Tutor  quidem  maturavit  superiorem  Germaniae 
ripam  et  ardua  Alpium  praesidiis  claudere.  Atque  interim 
unaetvicesima  legio  Vindonissa,  Sextilius  Felix  cum  auxiliariis 
cohortibus   per   Raetiam  inrupere.     Accessit  ala    singularium, 

10  excita  olim  a  Vitellio,  deinde  in  partes  Vespasiani  transgressa. 
Praeerat  Iulius  Briganticus  sorore  Civilis  genitus,  ut  ferme 
acerrima  proximorum  odia  sunt,  invisus  avonculo  infensusque. 
Tutor  Treverorum  copias,  recenti  Vangionum  Caeracatium 
Tribocorum  delectu  auctas,  veterano  pedite  atque  equite  firmavit, 

15  corruptis  spe  aut  metu  subactis  legionariis  ;  qui  primo  cohortem 
praemissam  a  Sextilio  Felice  interficiunt,  mox  ubi  duces  exer- 
citusque  Romanus  propinquabant,  honesto  transfugio  rediere, 
secutis  Tribocis  Vangionibusque  et  Caeracatibus.  Tutor  Tre- 
veris  comitantibus,  vitato  Mogontiaco,  Bingium  concessit,  fidens 

20  loco,  quia  pontem  Navae  fluminis  abruperat.  Sed  incursu 
cohortium  quas  Sextilius  ducebat,  et  reperto  vado  proditus 
fususque.     Ea  clade  perculsi  Treveri,  et  plebes  omissis  armis 


5.  velut  parto  imperio  fruebatur. 
Heraeus  takes  fruebatur  absolutely. 
"  enjoyed  himsetf,"  and  velut  parto  im- 
perio  as  an  ablative  absolute.  This  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

6.  Buperiorem  Oermanlae  ripam, 
i.e.  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  between  Basel 
and  Cologne. 

7.  ardua  Alpium  are  the  Alpine 
passes.  Tacitus  b  very  fond  of  this  sub- 
stantival  use  of  the  neuter  plural  adjective. 
Furn.  Int.  v.  §  32  b. 

8.  unaetvlcesixnalegioVmdonissa, 
Sextilius  Felix — inrupere.  Windisch 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  2ist  legion. 
Sextilius  Felix  had  already  played  a  con- 
siderable  part  in  the  war  between  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian,  in  which  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  Flavians  to  keep  Portius 
Septiminus  and  Raetia  in  checlc,  iii.  5. 
He  now  made  his  way  firom  the  Grisons 
through  Switzerland,  to  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

9.  ala  Binarularium.  The  singulares 
were  the  llite  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
recruited  individually,  hence  their  name. 
Such  corps  of  singufarts,  raised  for  some 
special  service,  seem  to  havebeen  attached 
to  almost  all  the  armies  from  time  to 
time.  Hence  therc  occur  frequent  notices 
of  them  in  the  inscriptions.  See,  for  in- 
stance,  C.  I.  L.  vol.  iii.  tit.  93  (where 


they  serve  with  a  corps  of  dromedarii  in 
Arabia),  731,  1160,  1195,  ctc- 

11.  Iulius  Brigantioua.  Describedin 
ii.  22  as  "  praefectus  alae  in  Batavis  geni- 
tus."  He  nad  surrendered  to  Caecina  in 
Northern  Italy  before  the  battle  of  Be- 
driacum.  He  fell  in  battle  against  his 
uncle,  v.  21. 

13.  Vangionum  Oaeracatium  Tri- 
bocorum.  The  first  of  these  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worms,  but  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Caeracates 
near  Mainz,  but  they  are  of  less  im- 
portance ;  the  Triboci,  further  south, 
between  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine,  in 
Alsace. 

15.  legionariis  are  those  in  the  garri- 
son  of  Mainz. 

19.  Binffium  oonoessit.  "Retired 
on  Bingen."  This  is  situated  nearly  due 
west  ofMainz,  where  the  Nahe  falls  into 
the  Rhine  from  the  south-west.  For  con- 
cessit,  in  the  sense  of  "  retired  to,"  see  c. 
21,  "in  Vetera  castra  concessit."  The 
description  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  Nahe  was  then  a  more  considerable 
stream  than  it  is  at  present.  It  would 
appear  that  Bingen  was  then  on  the  left 
(lt  is  now  on  the  right)  bank  of  the  Nahe. 

22.  ea  olade.  Ausonius  (Mosella)  ab- 
surdly  enough  describes  this  as  a  kind  of 
Gallic  Cannae :  1-4,  "  transieram  celerem 
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per  agros  palatur :  quidam  principum,  ut  primi  posuisse  bellum 
viderentur,  in  civitates  quae  societatem  Romanam  non  exuerant 
perfugere.  Legiones  a  Novesio  Bonnaque  in  Treveros,  ut  supra  25 
memoravimus,  traductae  se  ipsae  in  verba  Vespasiani  adigunt. 
Haec  Valentino  absente  gesta ;  qui  ubi  adventabat  furens 
cunctaque  rursus  in  turbas  et  exitium  conversurus,  legiones  in 
Mediomatricos,  sociam  civitatem,  abscessere.  Valentinus  ac 
Tutor  in  arma  Treveros  retrahunt,  occisis  Herennio  ac  Numisio  30 
legatis,  quo  minore  spe  veniae  cresceret  vinculum  sceleris. 

71.  Hic  belli  status  erat,  cum  Petilius  Cerialis  Mogontia- 
cum  venit  Eius  adventu  erectae  spes,  ipse  pugnae  avidus  et 
contemnendis  quam  cavendis  hostibus  melior,  ferocia  verborum 
militem  incendebat,  ubi  primum  congredi  licuisset,  nullam 
praelio  moram  facturus.  Delectus  per  Galliam  habitos  in  civi-  5 
tates  remittit,  ac  nuntiare  iubet  sufficere  imperio  legiones :  socii 
ad  munia  pacis  redirent,  securi  velut  confecto  bello,  quod 
Romanae  manus  excepissent  Auxit  ea  res  Gallorum  obse- 
quium :  nam  recepta  iuventute  facilius  tributa  toleravere, 
proniores  ad  officia,  quod  spernebantur.  At  Civilis  et  Classicus  10 
ubi  pulsum  Tutorem,  caesos  Treveros,  cuncta  hostibus  prospera 
accepere,  trepidi  ac  properantes,  dum  dispersas  suorum  copias 
conducunt,  crebris  interim  nuntiis  Valentinum  monuere  ne 
summae  rei  periculum  faceret  Eo  rapidius  Cerialis,  missis  in 
Mediomatricos  qui  breviore  itinere  legiones  in  hostem  verterent,  15 
contracto  quod  erat  militum  Mogontiaci    quantumque   secum 


nebuloso  flumine  Navam,  addita  miratus 
veteri  nova  moenia  Vinco  (or  vico,  i.e. 
Bingen),  .aequavit  Latias  ubi  quondam 
Galua  Cannas,  infletaeque  iacent  inopes 
super  arva  catervae." 

25.  legionee  a  Noveedo  Bonnaque. 
The  i6th  and  ist.  They  had  originally 
sworn  allegiance  to  Vitellius,  then  to 
Vespasian,  then  to  Vitellius  again  when 
now  dead,  after  that  to  the  Empire  of  the 
Gauls,  and  now  finally  to  Vespasian  for  a 
second  time.    See  above,  c  62. 

28.  ln  Mediomatrtoos.  They  occu- 
pjed  the  district  south  of  the  Treveri. 
Their  capital,  Divodurum,  later  Mettis, 
is  now  Metz. 

30.   Herennio  ao  Numisio,  see  c 

59. 
71.   3.  oontemnendls  quam  caven- 

dls  hostibus  mellor.    Verpl  thus  uses 

melicr  with  an  abL  (or  possibly  dat )  of 

the  object  in  respect  of  which  superiority 


is  shown,  Aen.  v.  68,  "iaculo  incedit 
melior  levibusque  sagittis." 

5.  deleotuB.  Used-  here  of  the  men 
called  out  on  levy.  For  the  levy,  see 
above,  c.  24. 

6.  lmperio.  Orelli  thinks  that  this 
cannot  mean  "for  the  empire,"  and  would 
explain  it,  "  for  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
mand,"  bm\the  former  seems  simpler. 

9.  raolllus  tributa  toleravere.  As 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  undergo  a 
conscription,  they  made  the  less  difficulty 
about  providing  the  necessary  fiinds. 

13.  ne  Bummae  rei  perioulum  faoe- 
ret.  "  Not  to  encounter  the  danger  of  a 
decisive  engagement."  Nearly  the  same 
phrase  is  repeated  in  v.  18,  "ad  matu- 
randum  summae  rei  discrimen." 

16.  quod  erat  militum  Mogontiaci 
quantumque  —  transvexerat,  i.e.  the 
remains  of  the  4th  and  22d  legions ;  the 
1  ith  and  8th  he  had  brought  with  him. 
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transvexerat,  tertiis  castris  Rigodulum  venit ;  quem  locum 
magna  Treverorum  manu  Valentinus  insederat,  montibus  aut 
Mosella  amne  septum.    Et  addiderat  fossas  obicesque  saxorum. 

20  Nec  deterruere  ea  munimenta  Romanum  ducem  quo  minus 
peditem  perrumpere  iuberet,  equitum  aciem  in  collem  erigeret, 
spreto  hoste,  quem  temere  collectum  haud  ita  loco  iuvari  ut  non 
plus  suis  in  virtute  foret  Paulum  morae  in  ascensu,  dum 
missilia  hostium  praevehuntur :  ut  ventum  in  manus,  deturbati 

25  ruinae  modo  praecipitantur.  Et  pars  equitum  aequioribus  iugis 
circumvecta  nobilissimos  Belgarum,  in  quis  ducem  Valentinum, 
cepit 

7  2.  Cerialis  postero  die  coloniam  Treverorum  ingressus  est, 
avido  milite  eruendae  civitatis.  "  Hanc  esse  Classici,  hanc 
Tutoris  patriam ;  horum  scelere  clausas  caesasque  legiones. 
Quid  tantum  Cremonam  meruisse,  quam  e  gremio  Italiae  rap- 
5  tam,  quia  unius  noctis  moram  victoribus  attulerit?  Stare  in 
confinio  Germaniae  integram  sedem  spoliis  exercituum  et  ducum 
caedibus  ovantem.  Redigeretur  praeda  in  fiscum :  ipsis  suffi- 
cere  ignes  et  rebellis  coloniae  ruinas,  quibus  tot  castrorum 


Transvexerat  is  used  because  of  the  diffi- 
cultv  of  transporting  them  over  the  Alps 
at  this  early  season. 

1 7.  tertlie  castria  Bigodulum  venit, 
ie,  in  three  days'  march  from  Mainz. 
He  would  come  through  Bingen  andby 
the  Roman  military  road  which  led  firom 
there  to  Neumagen  over  the  district  of 
the  Eifel.  Rigodulum  is  now  Reol,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Moselle.  Valentinus's 
right  rested  on  some  heights,  his  left  on 
the  Moselle.  He  had  protected  his  front 
in  the  valley,  but  had  omitted  to  guard 
his  right  flank,  which  rested  on  the  hill, 
and  of  this  fact  Cerialis  took  advantage. 

21.  aoiem  ln  ooUem  erigeret.  For 
thisuse  of  erigere,  see  iii.  71,  "erigunt 
aciem  per  adversum  collem. 

22.  ut  non  plua  sula  ln  virtute 
foret.  Plus  is  probably  used  absolutely 
like  quantum  in  the  phrase  quantum  in 
me  est,  If  anvthing  has  to  be  supplied,  we 
might  read  either  roboris  with  Ritter,  or 
praesidii  with  Heraeus. 

23.  dum  minwtHa — praevehuntur. 
"While  they  cross  the  ground  covered 
by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy."  Missilia 
is  thus  accusative,  not  nominative ;  prae- 
vehuntur  is  used  to  show  the  rapidity 
of  their  movements.  In  ii.  2  it  is  also 
used  with  an  accusative,  "  oram  et  laeva 
maris   praevectus."    In  v.    16  and  23 


it    b   used   of   the    rapid    advance   of 
troops. 

24.  ventum  In  mamie,  as  in  Liv. 
iL  46,  fbr  the  more  usual  ad  manus. 

25.  rulnae  modo.  "  Like  some  fall- 
ing  building."  So  Liv.  iv.  33,  "ruinae 
similem  stragem  ecjues,  quacumque  per- 
vaserat,  dedit ; "  xhv.  41,  "  ruinae  modo 
turbantur."  aequlorlbua  iugia.  They 
made  a  detour  and  mounted  the  slope 
by  a  spur  where  it  was  less  predpitous. 

72.  1.  oolonlam  Treverorum.  For 
Treves,  see  above,  c  62,  note  on  line  2. 

2.  eruendae.  The  word  is  used  by 
Vergil  more  than  once  for  total  overthrow, 
e.g,  Aen.  ii.  3,  "Troianas  ut  opes  et 
lamentabile  regnum  eruerint  Danai;" 
611,  "  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem  eruit." 

4.  quid  tantum  Oremonam  meru- 
ieee  V  Here  again  Heraeus  quotes  Verg. 
Aen.  vii.  307,  "  quod  scelus  aut  Lapithas 
tantum  aut  Calydona  merentem  ?"  For 
the  destruction  of  Cremona,  see  iii.  32,  etc. 

6.  duoum  o&edibua,  i.e.  of  Hor- 
deonius,  Vocula,<Herennius,  Numisius. 

7.  redigeret.ur  praeda  in  neoum. 
"  Let  the  booty  be  made  over  to  the  em- 
peror's  chest"  (and  not  divided  among 
the  soldiers)/  The  resources  of  Belgica 
as  an  impeiud  province  would  naturaJly, 
if  not  dividr  i  as  booty  among  the  soldiers, 
pass  into  tlie  emperor's  privy  purse. 
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excidia  pensarentur."  Cerialis  a  metu  infamiae,  si  licentia 
saevitiaque  inbuere  militem  crederetur,  pressit  iras.  Et  paruere,  10 
posito  civium  bello  ad  externa  modestiores.  Convertit  inde 
animos  accitarum  e  Mediomatricis  legionum  miserabilis  aspec- 
tus.  Stabant  conscientia  flagitii  maestae,  fixis  in  terram  oculis. 
Nulla  inter  coguntes  exercitus  consalutatio.  Neque  solantibus 
hortantibusve  responsa  dabant,  abditi  per  tentoria  et  lucem  15 
ipsam  vitantes.  Nec  perinde  periculum  aut  metus  quam  pudor 
ac  dedecus  obstupefecerat,  attonitis  etiam  victoribus,  qui  vocem 
precesque  adhibere  non  ausi  lacrimis  ac  silentio  veniam  posce- 
bant,  donec  Cerialis  mulceret  animos,  fato  acta  dictitans  quae 
militum  ducumque  discordia  vel  fraude  hostium  evenissent  20 
Primum  illum  stipendiorum  et  sacramenti  diem  haberent: 
priorum  facihorum  neque  imperatorem  neque  se  meminisse. 
Tunc  recepti  in  eadem  castra,  et  edictum  per  manipulos  ne 
quis  in  certamine  iurgiove  seditionem  aut  cladem  commilitoni 
obiectaret  25 

73.  Mox  Treveros  ac  Lingonas  ad  contionem  vocatos  ita 
adloquitur :  "  neque  ego  unquam  facundiam  exercui,  et  populi 
Romani  virtutem  armis  adiirmavi.  Sed  quoniam  apud  vos 
verba  plurimum  valent,  bonaque  ac  mala  non  sua  natura  sed 
vocibus  seditiosorum  aestimantur,  statui  pauca  disserere,  quae  5 
profligato  bello  utilius  sit  Vobis  audisse  quam  nobis  dixisse. 
Terram  vestram  ceterorumque  Gallorum  ingressi  sunt  duces 
imperatoresque  Romani  nulla  cupidine,  sed  maioribus  vestris 
invocantibus,  quos  discordiae  usque  ad  exitium  fatigabant ;  et 


9.  a  metu  InfRfnlae.  "  On  account 
of  the  dread  of  infamy."  So  Liv.  vi.  4, 
"ab  odio  ad  pervastandos  fines  .  .  . 
duxere ;"  cf.  Roby,  f  1227.  The  idiom  is 
ahnost  peculiar  to  Livy.  Some  editors 
would  omit  the  a  on  the  ground  that 
Tacitus  has  not  used  it  elsewhere. 

12.  aocdtarum  e  Mediomatriois  le- 
gionuxn,  i.e.  the  ist  and  i6th ;  seec  71. 

17.  qul  vooem  preoesque  adhibere 
non  ausl — poeoebant.  "Who,  not 
daring  to  address  words  or  prayers  to 
Cerealis,  asked  for  their  pardon  by  tears 
and  silence."  The  words  are  arranged 
in  alternative  order,  the  silence  contrasting 
with  the  words,  the  tears  with  the  prayers. 
The  qui  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
many.  Some  editors  have  sugjgested  quis, 
Ruperti  quost  holding  that  lt  was  the 
vanquished  not  the  conquerors  who  asked 
for  pardon. 


21.  haberent.  "They  should  con- 
sider."  The  use  of  habere  in  the  active 
in  this  sense  is  rare  in  classical  writers. 

73.  2.  neque  ego — et.  Tadtus  is 
fond  of  this  combination  of  particles.  It 
is  found  even  in  Cicero,  e./r.  de  Orat. 
i.  39,  "homo  neque  meo  iudido  stultus 
et  suo  valde  sapiens."  For  faoiinrtiam 
exeroui,  cf.  Liv.  xxviii.  27, 1,  "  non  quo 
verba  unquam  potius  quam  res  exercu* 
erim." 

6.  promgato  bello.  "  Now  the  war 
is  all  but  brought  to  a  dose."    Cf.  iii. 

i;o,    "sufficere   cohortes   alaeque   et  a 
egionibus  lecti  profligato  iam  bello  vide- 
bantur ; "  Liv.  xxi.  40  adfin. 

7.  duoes  lmperatoreeque.  The 
subordinate  ofiicers  and  commanders-hv 
chief ;  so  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  8,  "praestate 
eandem  nobis  ducibus  quam  saepe  numero 
imperatori  praestitistisJ" 
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10  acciti  auxilio  Germani  sociis  pariter  atque  hostibus  servitutem 
inposuerant  .  Quot  praeliis  adversus  Cimbros  Teutonosque,. 
quantis  exercituum  nostrorum  laboribus  quove  eventu  Germanica 
bella  tractaverimus,  satis  clarum.  Nec  ideo  Rhenum  insedimus  ut 
Italiam  tueremur,  sed  ne  quis  alius  Ariovistus  regno  Galliarum 

15  potiretur.  An  vos  cariores  Civili  Batavisque  et  Transrhenanis 
gentibus  creditis  quam  maioribus  eorum  patres  avique  vestri 
fuerunt?  Eadem  semper  causa  Germanis  transcendendi  in 
Gallias,  libido  atque  avaritia  et  mutandae  sedis  amor,  ut  relictis 
paludibus  et  solitudinibus  suis  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosque 

20  ipsos  possiderent  Ceterum  libertas  et  speciosa  nomina  prae- 
texuntur ;  nec  quisquam  alienum  servitium  et  dominationem 
sibi  concupivit/  ut  non  eadem  ista  vocabula  usurparet 

74.  "Regna  bellaque  per  Gallias  semper  fuere,  donec  in 
nostrum  ius  concederetis.  Nos,  quamquam  totiehs  lacessiti,  iure 
victoriae  id  solum  vobis  addidimus  quo  pacem  tueremur.  Nam 
neque  quies  gentium  sine  armis  neque  arma  sine  stipendiis 
5  neque  stipendia  sine  tributis  haberi  queunt  Cetera  in  communi 
sita  sunt  Ipsi  plerumque  legionibus  nostris  praesidetis,  ipsi 
has  aliasque  provincias  regitis.  Nihil  separatum  clausumve.  Et 
laudatorum  principum  usus  ex  aequo,  quamvis  procul  agentibus ; 
saevi   proxirrtis  ingruuht     Quomodo   sterilitatem    aut    nimios 


10.  aodti  auxilio.    Caesar  speaks  of 

troops,  B.  G.  iii.  1 1 ,  as  "  auxilio  arcessiti. " 

'12.  Oermanloa    beUa   tractaveri- 

mua.     In  the  campaigns  fought  under 

Drusus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus,  Caius. 

13.  Rhenum  lnsedimus.  Referring 
to  the  big  camps  the  Romans  had  estab- 
lished  on  the  Rhine. 

.14.  qula  aliua  Ariovlatua.  In  Cicero 
it  would  have  been  alter  Ariovistus.  For 
Ariovistus,  see  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31-53. 
.  17.  tranaoendendi  ln  Gaillaa.  For 
transeundi,  tramgrediendi  ;  so  v.  24, 
"quod  Rhenum  transcenderent." 
.  18.  reUctia  paludibua  et  aolitudlni- 
bua.  To  Tacitus  Germany  seemed  a 
land  of  morass  and  solitude ;  see  G.  5, 
"terra  in  universum  aut  silvis  horrida 
aut  paludibus  foeda. "  France  is,  no  doubt, 
naturally  a  much  more  fertile  and  sunny 
land. 

21.  alienum  aervltium  et  domina- 
tionem  aibi — ut  non.  "Slavery  for 
others,  power  for  himself."  Here  again 
we  have  the  figure  chiasmus.  Ut  nott, 
"  without,"  Madvig,  §  440  a,  obs.  3 ;  Cic. 
pro  Leg.  Man.  7,  "ruere  illa  non  pos- 


sunt  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu 
considant." 

74.  1.  reffna  bellaQue— doneo — 
oonoederetia.  Regna,  "  despotisms." 
For  conctdo,  see  Sall.  Cat.  20,  "  postquam 
res  publica  in  paucorum  potentium  ius 
atque  dicionem  concessit" 
.  3.  id  Bolum— addidimua.  "Laid 
on  you  by  way  of  tribute."  Rome  claims 
to  have  made  nothing  out  of  Gaul  by  its 
conquest,  as  England  claims  to  have 
made  nothing  out  of  India. 

oetera  ln  oommunl  alta  sunt. 
else  is  shared  by  us  and  you  alike." 
So  Ann.  xiii.  27,  "maiores  libertatem 
in  communi  posuisse."  On  in  com- 
muni  as  a  predicate,  see  Furn.  Int.  v. 
§6oa. 

7.  haa  aliaaque  provlnoiaa  regitia. 
Thus  Vindex,  a  Gaul,  was  in  command 
of  Aquitania. 

8.  ex  aequo,  quamvla  prooul  agen- 
tibua.  "  You  have  had  as  much  as  we 
the  advantage  of  good  emperors,  though 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital :  the  evils 
of  bad  emperors  you  in  great  part  escape." 
Cf.  Sall.  Jug.  c.  102,  7. 


M 
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imbres  et  cetete  naturae  mala,  ita  luxum  vel  avaritiam  domi-  10 
nantium  tolerate.    Vitia  erunt,  donec  homines :  sed  neque  haec 
cbntinua,  et  meliorum  interventu  pensantur.     Nisi  forte  Tutore 
et    Classico    regnantibus    moderatius    imperium    speratis,    aut 
minoribus  quam  nunc  tributis  parabuntur  exercitus  quibus  Ger- 
mani  Britannique  arceantur.     Nam  pulsis,  quod  dii  prohibeant,  15 
Romanis,  quid   aliud    quam    bella   omnium  inter  se  gentium 
exsistent  ?      Octingentorum    annorum    fortuna    disciplinaquc 
compages  haec  coaluit,  quae  convelli  sine  exitio  convellentium 
non  potest.     Sed  vobis  maximum  discrimen,  penes  quos  aurum 
et  opes,  praecipuae  bellorum  causae.     Proinde  pacem  et  urbem,  20 
quam  victi  victoresque  eodem  iure  obtinemus,  amate,  colite. 
Moneant  vos  utriusque  fortunae  documenta  ne  contumaciam 
cum  pernicie  quam  obsequium  cum  securitate  malitis."     Tali 
oratione  graviora  metuentes  conposuit  erexitque. 

75.  Tenebantur  victore  exercitii  Treveri,  cum  Civilis  et 
Classicus  misere  ad  Cerialem  epistulas,  quarum  haec  sententia 
fuit,  "  Vespasianum,  quamquam  nuntios  occultarent,  excessisse 
vita  ;  urbem  atque  Italiam  interno  bello  consumptam ;  Muciani 
ac  Domitiani  vana  et  sine  viribus  nomina.  Si  Cerialis  imperium  5 
Galliarum  velit,  ipsos.  finibus  civitatium  suarum  contentos ;  si 
praelium  mallet,  ne  id  quidem  abnuere."  Ad  ea  Cerialis  Civili 
et  Classico  nihil :  eum  qui  attulerat,  ijpsas  epistulas  ad  Domitia- 
nurh  misit 


16.  quidaliud  quam  bella — exsls- 
tent?  The  editors  compare  Pseudo-Sall. 
Ep.  to  Caesar,  ii.  I J,  6,  "  quippe  si  morbo 
iam  aut  fato  huic  lmperio  secus  accidat, 
cui  dubium  est  quin  per  orbem  terrarum 
vastitas,  bella,  caedes  oriantur  ?  " 

18.  oompagea  haeo.  "  This  firmly 
compacted  structure."  The  eight  hundred 
years  are  given  in  round  numbers  as  in  i.  1 . 

19.  aurum  et  opea.  On  the  reputed 
wealth  of  Gaul,  see  c  17,  note  on  line  27. 

21.  quam— obtinemua.  "  In  which, 
whether  conauerors  or  conquered,  we 
claim  an  equal  rightM  Claudius's  admis- 
sion  of  the  Gauls  to  citizenship  had  made 
the  revolt  of  Gaul  a  virtual  impossibility. 
Recent  events  had  demonstrated  this. 

22.  utriueque  fbrtunae.  i.t.  fidelity 
and  its  rewards,  revolt  and  its  punish- 
ment.  The  speech,  whether  actually 
delivered  by  Vocula  or  not,  is  very  in- 
teresting  as  showinjj  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Romans  justined  to  themselves  and 
to  their  subjects  the  empire  whkh  they 


held.  Nor  is  there  anv  doubt  that  the 
pleas  they  urge  in  justincation  are  in  the 
main  true,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  did  mean  for  Europe  gener- 
ally  an  advance  in  civilisation,  order, 
peace,  and  happiness. 

76.  3.  quamquam  nuntloe  oooul- 
tarent.  The  MSS.  varv  between  nuntii 
and  nuntios;  Ununtias  be  read  the  plural 
occuliarent  is  indefinite;  if  nuntii  be 
adopted  it  will  mean  the  messengers  who 
came  with  despatches  from  Rome. 

5.  et  velit — al  maJlet.  The  present 
expresses  the  more  desirable,  the  more 
likely  altemative ;  the  imperfect,  the  less 
desirable,  the  more  remote.  The  same 
change  of  tense  occurs  in  chaps.  20  and  81 . 

7.  Oi vUl  et  Olaesioo  nibil ;  eumqul 
attulerat,  ipaaa  epiatulaa.  After  nihil 
we  must  supply  rtscripHt.  Heraeus 
alters  the  reading  of  M.  to  ifsis,  under- 
standing  that  he  sent  back  the  bearer  of 
the  letters  to  Civilis  and  Classicus,  the 
letters  to  Domitian.    The  change  seems 
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Hostes  divisis  copiis  advenere  undique. .  Plerique  culpabant 
Cerialem  passum  iungi  quos  discretos  intercipere  licuisset 
Romanus  exercitus  castra  fossa  valloque  circumdedit,  quis 
temere  antea  intutis  consederat  Apud  Germanos  diversis 
sententiis  certabatur. 

76.  Civilis  opperiendas  Transrhenanorum  gentes,  quarum 
terrore  fractae  populi  Romani  vires  obtererentur.  Gallos  quid 
aliud  quam  praedam  victoribus  ?  Et  tamen,  quod  roboris  sit, 
Belgas  secum  palam  aut  voto  stare.  Tutor  cunctatione  crescere 
5  rem  Romanam  adfirmabat,  coeuntibus  undique  exercitibus, 
"  Transvectam  e  Britannia  legionem,  accitas  ex  Hispania,  ad- 
ventare  ex  Italia ;  nec  subitum  militem,  sed  veterem  exper- 
tumque  belli.  Nam  Germanos,  qui  ab  ipsis  sperentur,  non 
iuberi,  non  regi,  sed  cuncta  ex  libidine  agere ;  pecuniamque  ac 

10  dona,  quis  solis  corrumpantur,  maiora  apud  Romanos,  et  ne- 
minem  adeo  in  arma  pronum  ut  non  idem  pretium  quietis 
quam  periculi  malit  Quodsi  statim  congrediantur,  nullas  esse 
Ceriali  nisi  e  reliquiis  Germanici  exercitus  legiones,  foederibus 
Galliarum   obstrictas.     Idque  ipsum,  quod   inconditam   nuper 

15  Valentini  manum  contra  spem  suam  fuderint,  alimentum  illis 
ducique  temeritatis.  Ausuros  rursus  venturosque  in  manus 
non  inperiti  adulescentuli,  verba  et  contiones  quam  ferrum  et 
arma  meditanti^  sed  Civilis  et  Classici ;  quos  ubi  aspexerint, 
redituram  in  animos   formidinem   fugam  famemque  ac  totiens 

20  captis  precariam  vitam.     Neque  Treveros  aut   Lingonas  bene- 


»1 
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hardly  needed.    The  asyndeton  is  a  little 
awkward,  but  et  may  have  dropped  out. 

10.  oulpabant  —  paasum  lungi. 
This  accusative  with  infinitive  after  culpa- 
bant  is  not  classical. 

12.  quia  —  intutis.    "  Unprotected, 
as  in  iii.  76,  "  intuta  moenium  firmare ; 
Liv.    v.    45,    "castra   Gallorum  intuta 
neglectaque." 

76.  1.  OiviliB.  We  have  to  supply, 
from  the  preceding  diversis  sententiis, 
censebat, 

2.  obtererentur.  .  "Would  be 
crushed;"  so  Ann.  xv.  11,  <(legionarios 
obtrivit ; "  Liv.  xxx.  5  adjin, 

3.  quod  roboria  eit  —  aut  voto. 
Quod  robaris  is  perhaps  taken  from  Liv. 
xxvii.  23,  <cquod  roboris  erat  delegit." 
For  the  superiority  of  the  Belgae  to  the 
rest  of  the  Gauls,  see  Caesar,  B.  G. 
L  1,  "  Gallorum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt 
Belgae. "  Palam,  aut  votot  "  either  openly 


or  in  their  hearts;"  so  c  8,   "bonos 
imperatores  voto  expetere." 

6.  transvectam  e  Britannla  lagl- 
onem,  i.e.  the  i^th.  aooitas  ex 
Hispania.  The  6th  Victrix  and  the 
loth.  adventare  ex  Italia.  The  8th, 
uth,  and  2ist. 

7.  neo  subitum  militem.  **  And  no 
hastily  raised  soldiery."  Called  else- 
where  tumultuarius,  e.g.  Ann.  i.  56. 

8.  sperentur.  The  personal  con- 
struction  with  spero  had  already  occurred, 
ii.  53,  "  plures  nuntii  sperabantur,"  and 
ii.  75,  **  ceterae  Illyrici  legiones  secuturme 
sperabantur." 

10.  et  neminem  in  classical  Latin 
would  have  been  neque  quctnquam.  For 
the  German  love  of  fighting,  see  G.  !$• 

17.  adulesoentuli,  i.e.  Valentinus, 
who  had  been  alreadv  described  (c  68) 
as  more  of  a  speaker  tnan  a  general. 

20.  preoariam  vitam.    Precarium  is 
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volentia  contineri :  resumpturos  arma,  ubi  metus  abscesserit" 
Diremit  consiliorum  diversitatem  adprobata  Tutoris  sententia 
Classicus ;  statimque  exsequuntur. 

77.  Media  acies  Ubiis  Lingonibusque  data ;  dextro  cornu 
cohortes  Batavorum,  sinistro  Bructeri  Tencterique.  Pars  monti- 
bus,  alii  viam  inter  Mosellamque  flumen,  tam  inprovisi  adsiluere 
ut  in  cubiculo  ac  lectulo  Cerialis  (neque  enim  noctem  in  castris 
egerat)  pugnari  simul  vincique  suos  audierit,  increpans  pavorem  5 
nuntiantium,  donec  universa  clades  in  oculis  fuit,  perrupta 
legionum  castra,  fusi  equites,  medius  Mosellae  pons,  qui 
ulteriora  coloniae  adnectit,  ab  hostibus  insessus.  Cerialis  tur- 
bidis  rebus  intrepidus  et  fugientes  manu  retrahens,  intecto 
corpore  promptus  inter  tela,  felici  temeritate  et  fortissimi  xo 
cuiusque  adcursu  reciperatum  pontem  electa  manu  firmavit 
Mox  in  castra  reversus  palantes  captarum  apud  Novesium 
Bonnamque  legionum  manipulos  et  rarum  apud  signa  militem 
ac  prope  circumventas  aquilas  videt  Incensus  ira  "  non  Flac- 
cum,"  inquit,  "non  Voculam  deseritis.  Nulla  hic  proditio;  15 
neque  aliud  excusandum  habeo  quam  quod  vos  Gallici  foederis 
oblitos  redisse  in  memoriam  Romani  sacramenti  temere  credidi. 
Adnumerabor  Numisiis  et  Herenniis,  ut  omnes  legati  vestri  aut 


defined  by  Ulpian  "  quod  predbus  petenti 
utendum  conceditur  tam  diu  quam  diu 
is  qui  concessit  patitur."  benevolentla. 
"  From  feelings  of  goodwill." 

77.  1.  Ublis  Linffonibusque.  The 
Ubii  had  joined  the  revolt  under  pressure, 
c.  66.  The  Lingpnes  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance  to  Rome,  but  their  troops 
still  stayed  out  with  Tutor  and  Civilis. 

2.  pars  monttbus,  alil  viam  Inter 
Moeellamque  flumen.  Afontious  is  an 
ablative  of  the  route  by  which,  like  ctntum 
rradibus  aditur.  The  road  lay  along  the 
Teft  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  crossecfinto 
Treves  bythe  bridge  which  is  mentioned 
below.  There  is  a  note  on  the  margin  of 
some  of  the  MSS.  that  there  are  certain 
words  wanting  here,  which  seems  prob- 
able  enough,  as  the  sentence  as  it  stands 
is  very  abrupt. 

4.  utinoubiouloaoleotulo.  Cerialis 
was  spending  the  night  ih  Treves.  The 
camp  lay  outside  the  dty  and  on  the 
other,  or  left,  bank  of  the  Moselle,  being 
intended  to  protect  the  colony  against  the 
enemy  advandng  from  the  north.  The 
bridge  between  the  dty  and  the  camp 
the  enemy  managed  to  seise,  and  the 


Roman  soldiers  and  their  general  were 
thus  cut  off  from  one  another.  Cerialis 
recaptured  it  by  a  coup  de  main,  leaving  a 
detachment  to  guard  it,  and  forced  his 
wav  onwards  into  the  camp. 

6.  in  oculiB  fuit,  for  ante  oculosfuit ; 
by  a  mistaken  analogy  from  in  consptctu. 

7.  mediua  Moeellae  pons.  The 
bridge  over  the  Moselle  which  lay  be- 
tween  him  and  the  camp.  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  194)  asserts  that  the  bridge  was  made 
by  the  Romans  at  this  time  during  the 
course  of  this  war. 

8.  ulteriora  ooloniae,  i.e.  the  suburbs 
which  lay  on  the  left  bank. 

13.  legionum.  The  legions  are  the  ist 
and  i6th.  He  is  not  quite  correct  in 
speaking  of  them  as  captured  at  Bonn  and 
Novesium,  since  both  were  captured  at 
Novesium ;  but  as  the  ist  had  its  head- 

auarters  at  Bonn,  this  has  led  him  to  use 
le  inaccurate  expression. 
15.  nulla  hlo  proditio.  "  There  is  no 
pretenceof  treachery  here."  Thelegions, 
bdng  Vitellian,  had  suspected  Hordeo- 
nius  Flaccus  and  even  Vocula  of  treachery. 
18.  Numisiis  et  Herennils.  They 
had  been  latdy  slaih  by  the  Treveri. 
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militum  manibus  aut  hostium  ceciderint     Ite,  nuntiate  Vespa- 
20  siano  vel,  quod  propius  est,  Civili  et  Classico,  relictum  a  vobis 
in  acie  ducem.     Venient  legiones  quae  neque  me  inultum  heque  . 
vos  impunitos  patiantur." 

78.  Vera  erant,  et  a  tribunis  praefectisque  eadem  ingere- 
bantur.  Consistunt  per  cohortes  et  manipulos :  neque  enim 
poterat  patescere  acies  effuso  hoste  et  impedientibus  tentoriis 
sarcinisque,  cum  intra  vallum  pugnaretiir.     Tutor  et  Classicus 

5  et  Civilis,  suis  quisque  locis,  pugnam  ciebant,  Gallos  pro  liber- 
tate,  Batavos  pro  gloria,  Germanos  ad  praedam  instigantes.  Et 
cuncta  pro  hostibus  erant,  donec  legio  unaetvicesima  patentiore 
quam  ceterae  spatio  conglobata  sustinuit  ruentes,  mox  impulit 
Nec  sine  ope  divina  mutatis  repente  animis  terga  victores  ver- 

10  tere.  Ipsi  territos  se  cohortium  aspectu  ferebant,  quae  primo 
impetu  disiectae  summis  rursus  iugis  congregabantur  ac  speciem 
novi  auxilii  fecerant.  Sed  obstitit  vincentibus  pravom  inter 
ipsos  certamen,  omisso  hoste,  spolia  consectandl  Cerialis  ut 
incuria  prope  rem  afflixit,  ita  constantia  restituit ;  secutusque 

15  fortunam  castra  hostium  eodem  die  capit  exscinditque. 

79.  Nec  in  longum  quies  militi  data.  Orabant  auxilium 
Agrippinenses,  offerebantque  uxorem  ac  sororem  Civilis  et 
iiliam  Classici,  relicta  sibi  pignora  societatis.  Atque  interim 
dispersos  in  domibus  Germanos  trucidaverant ;  unde  metus  et 

5  iustae  preces  invocantium,  antequam  hostes  reparatis  viribus  ad 
spem  vel  ad  ultionem  accingerentur.  Namque  et  Civilis  illuc 
intenderat,  non  invalidus,  flagrantissima  cohortium  suarum  in- 


19.  ite,  nuntiate— relictum  ducem. 
Plutarch  (Sull.  21 ,  j)  makes  Sulla  at 
Orchomenus  address  his  troops  in  similar 
terms,  vfUtt  bk  rocf  wvOavofibott  wou 
TapaMdMcare  rhv  aOroKpdropa,  fufurtifuvot 
tpp&few,  un  kv  *OpxofU*<p. 

78.  1.  iruyerebantur.  ((Were  re- 
peatedly  enforced ;"  Ann.  iv.  42,  (<quae 
plerumque  veme  et  graves  coram  ingere- 
bantur.A 

2.  per  oohortee  et  manipuloe.  Per 
is  used  elsewhere  to  give  the  unit  on 
which  the  formation  rested,  e.g.  G.  6, 
"  acies  i^er  cuneos  componitur." 

8.  Buatinuit  ruentea.  "Withstood 
their  onset ;"  Ag.  35,  "  instinctos  ruentes- 
que  (ready  for  tne  onset)  ita  disposuit." 

9.  nec  slne  ope  divina.  So  Sall. 
Hist.  Fr.  i.  97,  "  ut  tanta  repente  mutatio 
non  sine  deo  videretur."  se  ferebant. 
**  Represented  themselves." 


12.  sed  obetitit  vinoentibus.  *'But 
when  on  the  point  of  victory  they  were 
hindered  by."  Vincentibus  has  the  same 
sense  as  victorts  above.  Sed  gives  the 
true  reason  of  their  defeat. 

79.  1.  in  lonffum.  Tacitus  is  fond 
of  these  adverbial  forms  with  in ;  in  c 
22  we  have  read  "quae  in  longum  suffe- 
dssent ;"  and  Ann.  i.  69,  "odia  in 
Jongum  iaciens." 

4.  et  iustae  preoea  invooantium. 
Iustae  preces,  "  well-founded  prayers"  on 
their  part  as  they  summon  Cerialis  to 
their  aid. 

6.  Uluo  intenderat — flagrantlaftima 
— integra.  Illuc  for  in  illos.  Intendcrat 
for  intettderat  animum ;  cf.  Ann.  ii.  6, 
"igitur  huc  intendit  (Germanicus)." 
Flagrantissima,  "  the  most  ardent."  /»- 
tegra%  "fresh ;"  it  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  previous  fight. 
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tegra,  quae  e  Chaucis  Frisiisque  composita  Tolbiaci  in  finibus 
Agrippinensium   agebat     Sed  tristis   nuntius  avertit,  deletam 
cohortem  dolo  Agrippinensium,  qui  largis  epulis  vinoque  sopitos  10 
Germanos,    clausis    foribus,    igne    iniecto    cremavere.     Simul 
Cerialis  propero  agmine  subvenit.     Circumsteterat  Civilem  et 
alius  metus,  ne  quarta  decima  legio  adiuncta  Britannica  classe 
adflictaret    Batavos,  qua    Oceano    ambiuntur.     Sed    legionem 
terrestri  itinere  Fabius  Priscus  legatus  in  Nervios  Tungrosque  15 
duxit,  eaeque  civitates  in  deditionem  acceptae.     Classem  ultro 
Canhinefates  adgressi  sunt,  maiorque  pars  navium  depressa  aut 
capta.     Et  Nerviorum  multitudinem,  sponte  commotam  ut  pro 
Romanis  bellum  capesseret,  iidem  Canninefates  fudere.     Classi- 
cus  quoque   adversus  equites  Novesium  a  Ceriale  praemissos  20,/ . 
secundum   praelium  fecit.     Quae    modica   sed    crebra  damnay^^ 
famam  victoriae  nuper  partae  lacerabant  /yY 

80.  Isdem  diebus  Mucianus  Vitellii  filium  interfici  iubet, 
mansuram  discordiam  obtendens,  ni  semina  belli  restinxisset 
Neque  Antonium  Primum  adsciri  inter  comites  a  Domitiano 
passus  est,  favore  militum  anxius  et  superbig.  viri,  aequalium 
quoque,  adeo  superiorum  intolerantis.  Profectus  ad  Vespa-  5 
sianum  Antonius  ut  non  pro  spe  sua  excipitur,  ita  neque  averso 
imperatoris  animo.  Trahebatur  in  diversa,  hinc  meritis  Antonii, 
cuius  ductu  confectum  haud  dubie  bellum  erat,  inde  Muciani 
epistulis :  simul  ceteri  ut  infestum  tumidumque  insectabantur, 


8.  quae  e  Ohaucis  Frisiisque  oom- 
poelta  Tolbiad.  The  Frisii  dwelt  in 
Northern  Holland,  the  Chauci  east  of 
them  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  Tolbiacum 
(now  ZUlpich)  was  a  town  of  the  Ubii 
lying  soutn-west  of  Cologne. 

9.  avertit.     "Diverted  him." 

12.  clroumsteterat  Clvllem  et  allus 
metus.  The  phrase  circumstare  may  be 
taken  from  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  559,  (<at  me 
tum  primum  saevus  drcumstetit  horror  ;" 
but  ll  is  used  also  by  Cicero  and  Livy. 
In  the  same  way  we  talk  of  a  fear  "  be- 
setting  "  us. 

15.  terreetri  itmere.  ARomanroad 
starting  from  Gessoriacum,  or  Portus 
Gessonacensis  (Boulogne),  led  through 
Bagiacum  (now  Bavai)  among  the  Nervii, 
and  Atuatuca  of  the  Tungn  (now  Ton-» 

es)  to  Cologne.     It  was  no  doubt  along 
is  that  the  I4th  legion  now  advanced. 

16.  ultro.  "Without  being  incited 
thereto  by  Civilis." 


£ 


17.  The  Oanninelatee  Hved  in  a  part 
of  the  Insula  Batavorum ;  see  above,  c.  15. 

22.  laoerabant.  "Impaired,  dam- 
aged."  The  editors  quote  Liv.  xxxviii. 
54,  "Populum  Romanum  ne  morte 
quidem  P.  Scipionis  exsatiari  nisi  et  ipsius 
fama  sepulti  laceretur." 

80.  1.  Vltellii  fllium.  Hehadbeen 
called  Germanicus  by  his  father,  who  had 
surrounded  him  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  empire  ;  ii.  59. 

5.  adeo.  "  Much  more."  So  iii.  64, 
"  ne  prosperis  quidem  parem  adeo  ruen- 
tibus  debilitatum." 

5.  ad  Veepaeianum.  Hewasstillat 
Alexandria. 

6.  ut  non  pro  epe  sua — ita  neque 
averso  imperatoris  animo.  The  ncn 
and  neqm  balance  each  other.  He  is 
not  received  as  he  hoped  to  be,  and  yet 
not  quite  coldly  either. 

7.  trahebatur.  The  nominative  has 
to  be  supplied  from  impiratoris. 


NM 
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10  adiunctis  prioris  vitae  criminibus.  Neque  ipse  deerat  adrogantia 
vocare  offensas,  nimius  commemorandis  quae  meruisset.  Alios 
ut  inbelles,  Caecinam  ut  captivom  ac  dediticium  increpat 
Unde  paulatim  levior  viliorque  haberi,  manente  tamen  in  speciem 
amicitia. 

81.  Per  eos  menses  quibus  Vespasianus  Alexandriae  statos 
aestivis  flatibus  dies  et  certa  maris  opperiebatur,  multa  miracula 
evenere,  quis  caelestis  favor  et  quaedam  in  Vespasianum  in- 
clinatio  numinum  ostenderetur.  E  plebe  Alexandrina  quidam 
5  oculorum  tabe  notus  genua  eius  advolvitur,  remedium  caecitatis 
exposcens  gemitu,  monitu  Serapidis  dei,  quem  dedita  super- 
stitionibus  gens  ante  alios  colit ;  precabaturque  principem  ut 
genas  et  oculorum  orbes  dignaretur  respergere  oris  excremento. 


io.  nequeipeedeerat.  Forthiscon- 
struction,  see  i.  22. 

1 1.  vooare  offensas.  "  To  challenge 
offence."  Tacitus  is  fond  of  the  simple  m 
place  of  the  compound  verb;  so  vocare  is 
\ox  provocarcy  and  v.  2J,  "sin  populum 
Romonum  armis  vocent. 

12.  dedltioium.  "  One  who  surrenders 
at  discretion."  This  was  Caecina's  con- 
dition. 

13.  manente  tainen  ln  speoiem 
amloltia.  The  reality  of  Antonius's 
friendship  with  Domitian,  whatever  his 
relations  with  Vespasian  may  have  boen, 
is  attested  by  the  fulsome  terms  in  which 
Martial,  Ep.  x.  32,  speaks  of  him,  writing 
in  Domitian's  reign:  "haec  mihi  quae 
colitur  violis  pictura  rosisque  quos  refe- 
rat  voltus,  Caeditiane,  rogas.  Talis  erat 
Marcus  mediis  Antonius  annis  Primus ; 
in  hoc  iuvenem  se  videt  ore  senex.  Ars 
utinam  mores  animamque  effingere  pos- 
set,  pulchriorin  terrisnulla  tabellaforet." 

81.  1.  statos  aeetivis  flatibus  diee. 
Two  interpretations  are  given  of  these 
words.  The  first  relies  on  a  statement 
of  Vegetius,  v.  9,  who  says  that  from 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  the  26th  of 
May,  down  to  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.e. 
the  I4th  September,  sailing  is  supposed 
to  be  safe,  because  the  severity  of .  the 
winds  is  mitigated  by  the  tempering 
influence  of  the  summer.  In  this  case 
the  words  will  mean  "  waiting  for  the 
stated  days  for  the  summer  breezes."  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the 
Etesian  winds  blew  for  forty  days  during 
the  period  mentioned  by  Vegetius,  and 
these  were,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  ii.  98, 
unfavourable  for  the  voyage  from  Alex- 
andria  to  Rome  (mare  quoque  Etesiorum 


natu  in  Orientem  navigantibus  secundum, 
inde  advorsum  fuit).  But  the  Etesian 
winds  did  not  set  in  till  the  end  of  July, 
and  so  Vespasian  may  have  been  waiting 
for  the  fine  interval  before  they  bcgan. 
The  other  interpretation  takes  statos  as 
almost  equivalent  to  stabiUs,  and  trans- 
lates  "the  fine  days  when  the  summer 
winds  blow,"  quoting  for  this  sense  of 
status,  Sen.  de  Ben.  iv.  28,  "ventorum 
statos  flatus."  The  former  of  them  is  to 
be  preferred. 

3.  et  quaedam  in  Veepasiannm 
inolinatio — oetenderetur.  Thesemir- 
acles  of  Vespasian  seem  unusually  well 
attested.  I  am  incttned  to  believe  their 
reality,  and  to  set  them  down  to  that 
class  of  cures  which  are  from  time  to 
time  brought  about  by  faith. 

5.  ooulorum  tabe  notus.  Suetonius 
says  less  exactly  luminibus  orbatus. 
Jvotus  is  inserted  to  show  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  fraud.  Different  forms  of 
ophthalmia  have  always  been  very  preva- 
lent  in  Alexandria  and  in  Egypt  generally. 

5.  genua  eius  advolvitur.  Tacitus 
uses  this  construction  with  the  accusative 
inthree  places  in  the  Annals,  i.  13,  vi.  49, 
xv.  71.  It  is  taken  from  Sallust ;  but  in 
Ann.  i.  32  he  uses  the  more  usual  dative. 

6.  exposoens  gemltu,  monitu. 
Gemitu  is  an  ablative  of  accompanying 
circumstance  ;  monitu  is  a  causal  ablative. 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  different 
ablatives  is  awkward,  and  has  led  many 
editors  to  hold  that  there  must  be  some 
corruption  in  the  text. 

6.  dedita  euperstltionlbus  gens. 
For  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians,  see 
Juv.  Sat.  xv.  1-13. 

8.  oris  exoremento.    "Withspittle." 
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Alius  manum  aeger,  eodem  deo  auctore,  ut  pede  ac  vestigio 
Caesaris  calcaretur  orabat  Vespasianus  primo  inridere,  asper-  10 
nari ;  atque  illis  instantibus  modo  famam  vanitatis  metuere, 
modo  obsecratione  ipsorum  et  vocibus  adulantium  in  spem 
inducl  Postremo  aestimari  a  medicis  iubet  an  talis  caecitas  ac 
debilitas  ope  humana  superabiles  forent  Medici  varie  disserere  : 
huic  non  exesam  vim  luminis,  et  redituram,  si  pellerentur  15 
obstantia ;  illi  elapsos  in  pravum  artus,  si  salubris  vis  adhibea- 
tur,  posse  integrari.  Id  fortasse  cordi  deis,  et  divino  ministerio 
principem  electum,  denique  patrati  remedii  gloriam  penes 
Caesarem,  inriti  ludibrium  penes  miseros  fore.  Igitur  Vespasia- 
nus  cuncta  fortunae  suae  patere  ratus  nec  quicquam  ultra  incre-  20 
dibile,  laeto  ipse  voltu,  erecta  quae  adstabat  multitudine,  iussa 
exsequitur.  Statim  conversa  ad  usum  manus,  ac  caeco  reluxit 
dies.  Utrumque,  qui  interfuere,  nunc  quoque  memorant,  post- 
quam  nullum  mendacio  pretium. 

82.  Altior  inde  Vespasiano  cupido  adeundi  sacram  sedem, 
ut  super  rebus  imperii  consuleret  Arceri  templo  cunctos  iubet 
Atque  ingressus  intentusque  numini,  respexit  pone  tergum 
e   primoribus    Aegyptiorum    nomine    Basiliden,   quem    procul 


Tadtus  avoids  the  tenn  saliva  as  un- 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  history.  In  Ann. 
xvi.  4  he,  fbr  a  sunilar  reason,  speaks  of 
narium  excrementa.  Pliny  menUons  that 
certain  forms  of  leprosy  and  blindness 
were  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  spittle,  N.  H.  xxviii.  7. 

9.  aliue  mamim  aeger.  Suetonius, 
Vesp.  7,  says  the  man  was  weak  in  his 
legs;  but  Dion  agrees  with  Tacitus. 
pede  ao  vestiffio.  "Shouldbetrampled 
under  the  soles  "  of  his  feet. 

13.  aeetimari  M.  has  estimari\ 
some  of  the  secondary  MSS.  extimari. 
Ritter,  following  Ernesti,  wouid  read 
ixistimari,  maintaining  that  this,  and  not 
aestimari,  is  the  proper  word  for  an 
opinion  delivered  by  experts.  No  exact 
paraHel  h  produced  for  aestimari  in  this 
sense. 

14.  varie  disaerere  does  not  mean 
that  they  differed  among  themselves,  but 
that  they  discussed  the  questions  from 
different  points  of  view,  so  as  to  state 
the  pros  and  cons.  It  would  seem  from 
the  opinions  given  by  the  experts  that  the 
cures  were  just  of  the  kina  that  might 
have  been  brought  about  by  an  act  of 
faith. 

16.  elapeoelnpravumartus.  "The 


limbs  had  grown  enfeebled  and  out  of 
shape." 

20.  ounota--patere--erecta.  The 
metaphor  in  patere  is  from  an  open 
door ;  he  has  only  to  walk  in  and  take 
possession,  so  Liv.  i.  40,  "servis  etiam 
regnum  Romae  patere."  Erecta\  "on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation ; "  so  Ann.  iii. 
7,  "  erectis  ommum  animis." 

23.  nuno  quoque,  i.e.  in  the  days  of 
Trajan,  at  which  time  the  Hist&ries  were 
finished. 

82.  2.  super  rebue.  Suter  for  de% 
as  in  c  40,  "consulendum  tali  super  re 
prinapem. 

3.  lntentus  —  reepexlt.  Intentus, 
"with  his  whole  thoughts  bent  on  the 
deity."  Rtsptxit  has  a  kind  of  pregnant 
force,  "looked  behind  him  and  saw." 
Suetonius  (Vesp.  7)  tells  the  story  more 
fully  and  a  little  differently,  "<]uum  de 
furmitate  imperii  capturus  auspiaum  .  .  . 
propitiato  multum  deo,  tandem  se  con- 
vertisset,  verbenas  coronasaue  et  pani- 
fida  ut  illic  assolet,  Basilides  libertus 
obtulisse  ei  visus  est." 

4.  e  primoribue  Aegyptlorum. 
Suetonius,  Vesp.  7,  says  that  he  was  a 
freedman.  This  u  probably  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Suetomus. 
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5  Alexandria  plurium  dierum  itinere  et  aegro  corpore  detiheri 
haud  ignorabat  Percunctatur  sacerdotes  num  illo  die  Basilides 
templum  inisset ;  percunctatur  obvios  num  in  urbe  visus  sit : 
denique  missis  equitibus  explorat  illo  temporis  momento  oc- 
toginta  milibus  passuum  afuisse.  Tunc  divinam  speciem  et 
10  vim  responsi  ex  nomine  Basilidis  inter£>retatus  est 

83.  Origo  dei  nondum  nostris  auctoribus  celebrata :  Aegyp- 
tiorum  antistites  sic  memorant,  Ptolemaeo  regi,  qui  Macedonum 
primus  Aegypti  opes  firmavit,  cum  Alexandriae  recens  conditae 
moenia  templaque  et  religiones  adderet,  oblatum  per  quietem 

5  decore  eximio  et  maiore  quam  humana  specie  iuvenem,  qui 
moneret  ut  fidissimis  amicorum   in   Pontum   missis    effigiem 


9.  tuno  divlnam  speciem.  "  Then 
he  recognised  the  appearance  as  that  of 
the  god,  and  gathered  the  meaning  of  the 
answer  from  the  name  of  Basilides."  He 
recognised  that  it  was  the  god  who  had 
himseif  appeared  to  him,  and  that, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  Basilides,  this 
portended  that  Vespasian  should  reign. 

88.  1.  origo  —  celebrata.  Tacitus 
was  writing  at  a  time  when  the  worship 
of  Serapis  was  coming  greatly  into  favour 
at  Rome.  It  was,  however,  among  the 
poor  that  this  particular  cult  was  most  in 
vogue,  and  so  lts  origin  had  received  but 
litfle  attention  from  previous  writers. 
Tacitus,  therefore,  sets  himself  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

1.  Aegyptiorum  anttatitee  aio  me- 
morant.  The  antistites  were  the 
priests,  the  attendants  in  the  temple. 
Tacitus  seems  .himself  to  have  been  in 
Egypt,  and  got  his  information  from 
them.  Now,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Serapis  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  deity, 
how  are  we  to  account  ior  the  story 
which  follows  ?  Guigniaut  has  the  follow- 
ing  ingenious  hypothesis.  Clement  of 
Afexandria,  Protreptic  §  48,  and  Plut. 
de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  28,  give  accounts 
which,  though  agreeing  with  that  of 
Tacitus  in  the  one  main  particular  of 
making  the  worship  of  Serapis  to  have 
been  imported  by  Ptolemy  from  Sinope, 
yet  differ  from  him  and  from  one  another 
rn  most  of  their  details.  But  Tacitus 
has  himseif  (c.  84)  preserved  an  account 
which  connects  tne  original  home  of 
Serapis,  not  with  Sinope,  but  with  Mem- 

Ehis  in  Egypt,  and  Pausanias  and  Strabo 
oth  mention  an  ancient  temple  of  Ser- 
apis  at  Memphis.  Moreover,  Eustathius, 
commenting  on  a  statement  in  Dionysius, 


Perieg.  §  254,  who  speaks  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria  as  Zcfe  Suronrfnp,  explains 
this  as  Zcto  hLefupl-np,  adding  that  2c- 
vunno*  is  a  mountain  of  Memphis.  If 
then  we  suppose  that  the  Zetft  or  Serapis 
of  Memphis  was  calied  Xwunrlnp  from 
Mount  Sinopium,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  his  temple  originaily  stood,  we 
have  at  once  an  explanation  of  how  he 
came  to  be  connected,  first  in  the  mind  of 
the  priests,  and  then  in  that  of  the  people 
at  large,  with  the  Greek  town  of  Stnope, 
on  the  Pontus ;  and  this  connexion  would 
be  established  all  the  more  easily  if,  as 
seems  probable,  the  attributes  of  the 
Zefe  IIXotfrcM'  worshipped  at  Sinope  bore 
some  resemblance  to  tnose  of  the  Serapis 
of  Memphis.  How  ready  the  EgypUan 
priests  were  to  identify  the  various  Greek 
gods  with  their  own  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  Second  Book  of  Herodotus.  The 
story  which  follows  wouid  then  be  a 
mere  fable  concocted  by  the  priests,  per- 
haps  in  conjunction  with  Greek  travelfers, 
to  explala  the  name  Serapis  Sinopites^ 
when  lts  true  origin  had  been  fbrgotten.  "~ 

2.  qui  Maoedonum  prhnua — flr- 
mayit.  Maccdonumxsfox  e  Mactdonibus. 
The  Ptolemy  referred  to  is  Ptoiemy  So- 
ter,  son  of  Lagus,  who  ruled  from  B.C. 
306-283,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagidae. 

3.  reoena  oonditae.  Rccens  is  here 
an  adverb ;  iv.  48,  "  recens  conscriptae ; " 
and  in  i.  77,  "  recens  ab  exilio  reversos." 

4.  religlones  here  means  religious 
worships,  cults. 

5.  maiore  quam  huxnana  Bpede 
iuvenem.  This  is  not  quite  usual ; 
perhaps  maiore  quatn  pro  humana  specie 
would  be  more  natural,  Madvig,  §  308, 
obs.  1. 
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suam  acciret :  laetum  id  regno,  magnamque  et  inclutam  sedem 
fore  quae  excepisset     Simul  visum  eundem  iuvenem  in  caelum 
igne  plurimo  attolli.     Ptolemaeus  omine  et  miraculo  excitus 
sacerdotibus  Aegyptiorum,  quibus  mos  talia  intellegere,  noctur-  10 
nos  visus  aperit     Atque  illis  Ponti  et  externorum  parum  gnaris, 
Timotheum   Atheniensem   e  gente    Eumolpidarum,   quem    ut 
antistitem    caerimoniarum    Eleusine    exciverat,   quaenam    illa 
superstitio,  quod  numen,  interrogat     Timotheus  quaesitis  qui 
in  Pontum  meassent,  cognoscit  urbem  illic  Sinopen,  nec  procul  15 
templum,  vetere   inter  accolas   fama,  Iovis  Ditis :  namque  et 
muliebrem  efiigiem  adsistere,  quam  plerique  Proserpinam  vocent 
Sed  Ptolerhaeus,  ut  sunt  ingenia  regum,  pronus  ad  formidinem, 
ubi   securitas    rediit,  voluptatum    quam    religionum    adpetens, 
neglegere  paulatim   aliasque  ad   curas   animum  vertere,  donec  20 
eadem  species  terribilior  iam  et  instantior  exitium  ipsi  regnoque 
denuntiaret,    ni    iussa    patrarentur.      Tum    legatos    et    dona 
Scydrothemidi  regi  (is  tunc  Sinopensibus  imperitabat)  expediri 
iubet ;  praecepitque  navigaturis  ut  Pythicum  Apollinem  adeant 
Illis  mare  secundum,  sors  oraculi  haud  ambigua :  "  irent,  simula-  25 
crumque  patris  sui  reveherent,  sororis  relinquerent" 

84.  Ut  Sinopen  venere,  munera  preces  mandata   regis  sui 


10.  quibuB  moe  talia  intellegere. 
We  gather  from  the  history  of  Joseph,  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  it  was  accounted 
a  duty  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  inter- 
pret  dreams. 

11.  atque  illia — parum  gnaris. 
This  is  of  course  a  mere  fable  of  the 
priests.  No  Egyptian  priests  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  couid  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Pontus.  Still  less  could 
Timotheus  the  Athenian  have  been  so. 

12.  e  gente  Bumoipidarum.  The 
Eumolpidae  were  one  of  the  ancient 
Attic  priestly  Gentes,  to  whom  the  wor- 
ship  of  Demeter  at  Eieusis  belonged  by 
hereditary  right;  see  Soph.  Oea.  Cof. 
1050,  o9  vorrcac  repra  TtBrjroCwreu  rAiy 
6Varoi>ci',  &r  tcal  \pvc4a  kXj*  M  y\&rffa 
P4p*K€   wpoawb\w   EfyioXrc&aV. 

13.  exdverat,  i.e.  Ptolemy. 

13.  illa  Buperstitio.  Superstitio  is 
here  used  in  a  jrood  sense  for  "that 
religious  worship. 

15.  measeent.  The  simple  for  the 
compound  commeassent. 

15.  Sinope,  now  Sinub,  was  the  oldest 
of  the  colonies  of  Miletus,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  became  later  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 

2  G 


16.  Iovis  Ditis,  Zti*  X66pioi,  Dis 
Paier.  He  exercises  over  the  world 
below  all  the  power  that  Zeus  exercises 
over  the  world  above,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  26.  Cicero,  oddly  enough,  in  this 
passage  connects  the  name,  hke  that  of 
Pluto,  with  the  wealth  found  in  the  earth. 

16.  namqueet.  These  words,  accord- 
ing  to  Heraeus,  import  that  the  subse- 
quent  thought  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence  from  the  preceding. 

20.  neglegere  paulatim.  "Grows 
negligent  by  deerees."  The  verb  is  used 
absolutely  also  by  Cicero  (Phil.  xiii.  §  33) 
and  Sallust  (Jug.  31,  28),  yet  not  quite 
ashere. 

23.  Scydrothemidi  regi.    Heseems 
to  be  a  purely  mythical  monarch. 
'  25.  eora  oraculi.    "  The  purport,  the 
answer  of  the  oracle."    This  is  a  iater 
post-classical  use  of  the  word. 

26.  patris  sui — eororis.  Apollois 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the 
world  below  is  here  taken  as  identical  with 
the  Jupiter  of  the  world  above.  Some 
editors,  not  liking  this  identification,  sug- 
gcstpatrui.  Sororis  is  Proserpina,  who, 
tike  Apollo  himself,  was  regarded  as  a 
child  of  Jupiter. 
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Scydrothemidi  adlegant.  Qui  versus  animi  modo  numen 
pavescere,  modo  minis  adversantis  populi  terreri ;  saepe  donis 
promissisque  legatorum    flectebatur.     Atque    interim    triennio 

5  exacto  Ptolemaeus  non  studium,  non  preces  omittere.  Digni- 
tatem  legatorum,  numerum  navium,  auri  pondus  augebat  Tum 
minax  facies  Scydrothemidi  offertur,  ne  destinata  deo  ultra 
moraretur.  Cunctantem  varia  pernicies  morbique  et  manifesta 
caelestium  ira  graviorque  in  dies  fatigabat     Advocata  contione 

10  iussa  numinis,  suos  Ptolemaeique  visus,  ingruentia  mala  exponit. 
Volgus  aversari  regem,  invidere  Aegypto,  sibi  metuere  tem- 
plumque  cireumsedere.  Maior  hinc  fama  tradidit  deum  ipsum 
adpulsas  litori  navis  sponte  conscendisse.  Mirum  inde  dictu, 
tertio    die    tantum    maris    emensi    Alexandriam    adpelluntur. 

15  Templum  pro  magnitudine  urbis  exstructum  loco  cui  nomen 
Rhacotis.  Fuerat  illic  sacellum  Serapidi  atque  Isidi  antiquitus 
sacratum.  Haec  de  origine  et  advectu  dei  celeberrima.  Nec 
sum  ignarus  esse  quosdam  qui  Seleucia  urbe  Suriae  accitum, 


84.  2.  versuB  animi.  "  Ever  chang- 
ing  his  mind. "  Heraeus  suggests  diversust 
holding  that  the  genitive  could  hardly  be 
used  with  versus.  The  genitive  is  in  any 
case  a  genitive  of  respect,  like  captus 
animi,  Juiens  animi,  i/wertus  animi,  etc. 

7.  destinata  deo.  Either  "what  is 
destined  for  the  god,"  i.e.  for  Dis  Pater, 
or  "what  is  destined  by  the  god,"  ue. 
by  Apollo. 

11.  aversari  re?em.  "Dissuade 
the  king ;  turn  him  away  from  his  pur- 
pose  in  their  own  interests."  Here,  as 
elsewhere  when  the  word  occurs,  there  is 
a  doubt  whether  aversari  or  adversari 
should  be  read.  For  its  use  with  the 
accusative,  see  i.  38,  "deos  infaustam 
adoptionem  aversantes ; "  Ann.  i.  28, 
1  *  sua  facinora  aversari  deos  lamentantur. " 
invidere  Aegypto.  "Grudge  Egvpt 
the  possession  of  their  god."  They  fear 
too  lor  themselves  lest  tne  god  should  be 
offended  at  their  too  lightly  parting  with 
him. 

12.  maior  hino  ftuna.  "  There  is  a 
more  wonderful  report  from  this  point 
onwards."  The  report  is  called  maior 
because  the  substance  of  it  being  more 
wonderful,  the  report  itself  seems  to  gain 
in  dignity.  Orelli  thinks  that  maior 
fama  may  mean  "  the  more  prevailing 
report,"  there  being  another  to  the  eflect 
that  the  ambassadors  of  Ptolemy  stole 
the  image ;  but  this  explanation  seems 
hardly  possible. 


13.  mirum  inde  diotu.  "  After  this, 
wonderful  to  tell. "  Inde  has  a  temporal 
sense,  and  this  explanation  seems  neces- 
sitated  by  the  order  of  the  words. 
Heraeus,  however,  would  eive  it  its 
proper  local  sense,  and  take  it  with 
tantum  tnaris  emensi. 

15.  lococulnomenRnacotis.  Strabo, 
xvii.  p.  792.  Rhacotis  was  the  part  of 
the  city  which  overhung  the  dockyards; 
once  it  was  a  village.  Clement  calls 
Rhacotis  kJjhtj  M  r^t  Axpat  fp  koXoOcip 
'PaKumv;  see  also  Pliny  N.  H.  v.  10, 
11.  Dionysius,  Perieg.  3  254,  speaks  of 
the  temple  thus :  McuojWriar  rroKltOfxm, 
Ma  2a>  u>t Itclo  Ai6f  /uydXoio  fifkaOpor 
Xpvcf  Tififcvri  KCKaapJyor.  Ovjc  a»  iKetrou 
Nrjbv  iv  avlpilnrouri  0€urrcpov  dXXor  tSoto. 
For  Eustathius's  comment  on  this  verse, 
and  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  see  c.  83,  2nd  note  on  line  1. 
The  temple  called  the  Serapeum  was 
destroyed  391  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  its  great  library  along  with  it. 

1 6.  fuerat — sacratum.  These  words 
clearly  imply  tnat  the  worship  of  Sexapis 
was  no  novelty  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  imported  into  Egypt,  but  an 
ancient  national  cult,  ana  all  other 
evidence  bears  out  this  conclusion.  The 
story  about  Sinope  was,  as  already  ex- 
plained,  invented  to  give  an  account  of 
the  epithet  IUvutIttp  attached  to  the  deity. 

18.  Seleucia  urbe  Suriae,  i.e.  Se- 
leucia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  the 
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regnante  Ftolemaeo  quem  tertia  aetas  tulit ;  ali;  auctorem 
eundem  Ptolemaeum,  sedem  ex  qua  transierit  Memphim  perhi-  20 
bent,  inclutam  olim  et  veteris  Aegypti  columen.  Deum  ipsuih 
multi  Aesculapium,  quod  medeatur  aegris  corporibus,  quidam 
Osirin,  antiquissimum  illis  gentibus  numen,  plerique  Iovem  ut 
rerum  omnium  potentem,  plurimi  Ditem  patrem,  insignibus 
quae  in  ipso  manifesta,  aut  per  ambages  coniectant  25 

85.  At  Domitianus  Mucianusque  antequam  Alpibus  pro- 
pinquarent,  prosperos  rerum  in  Treveris  gestarum  nuntios  acce- 
pere.  Praecipua  victoriae  fides  dux  hostium  Valcntinus, 
nequaquam  abiecto  animo,  quos  spiritus  gessisset,  voltu  ferebat. 
Auditus  ideo  tantum  ut  nosceretur  ingenium  eius,  damnatusque,  5 
inter  ipsum  supplicium  exprobranti  cuidam  patriam  eius  captam 
"  accipere  se  solatium  mortis  "  respondit  Sed  Mucianus  quod 
diu  occultaverat»  ut  recens  exprompsit :  "  quoniam  benignitate 
deum  fractae  hostium  vires  forent,  parum  decore  Domitianum 
confecto  prope  bello  alienae  gloriae  interventurum.  Si  status  10 
imperii  aut  salus  Galliarum  in  discrimine  verteretur,  debuisse 
Caesarem  in  acie  stare:  Canninefates  Batavosque  minoribus 
ducibus  delegandos.  Ipse  Lugduni  vim  fortunamque  principa- 
tus  e  proximo  ostentaret,  nec  parvis  periculis  inmixtus  et 
maioribus  non  defuturus."  15 


port  of  Antioch,  sometimes  called  Pieria. 
The  Ptolemy  meant  is  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
who  was  king  of  Egypt  from  B.c  247- 
222.  This  report,  Ciement  says,  was 
given  in  Isidorus. 

21.  et  veterls  Aegypti  oolumen. 
In  Ann.  vi.  37,  we  have  "  columen  par- 
tium  Abdagaeses."  It  may  mean  either 
"  support M  or  "  crowning  ornament ; " 
here  most  likely  the  first;  Plin.  N.  H. 
v.  9  calls  it  "arx  Aegvpti  regum."  How 
this  throws  light  on  tne  name  Sinopites, 
has  been  explained  above. 

24.  inslgnibus — aut  per  ambagee. 
"By  the  attributes  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  or  by  a  symbolical  application 
of  them."  The  insignia  of  Serapis  are  a 
Cerberus  and  dragon  at  his  side,  a  bushel 
on  his  head,  a  broad  doak  in  which  he  is 
enshrouded ;  these  are  supposed  all  to 
have  reference  to  his  rule  over  the  dead. 

86.  1.  at  Domittanus.  At  is  the 
regular  resumptive  partide  after  a  digres- 
sion. 

3.  dux  hoetlum  Valentlnus.  For  his 
capture,  see  above,  c.  71.  For  fldes,  see 
ii.  5,  "  praecipua  concordiae  fides  Titus." 


4.  quos  spiritus.  This  use  of 
spiritus  in  the  sense  of  "  high  spirit "  is 
post-classical.  Tadtus  has  it  ajgam,  Ann. 
xiii.  21,  "spiritus  dus  mitigantibus." 

7.  aoelpere  se  solatium  mortls 
reepondlt.  "It  was  a  consolation  to 
him  in  dying  that  he  should  not  long 
live  to  see  the  downfall  of  his  country. 
Cf.  Ag.  44,  "festinatae  mortis  grande 
soladum  tulit  evasisse  postremum  illud 
tempus." 

8.  ut  reoens  exprompslt.  "Pro- 
duced  as  a  new  thought." 

11.  si — ln  disorlmine  verteretur. 
"Were  in  a  critical  condition."  Verte* 
reiur  is  substituted  for  versaretur  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  See  Liv.  vi.  36 ;  xxxvii.  7. 

13.  Lugdunl.  They  had  not  travelled 
the  direct  way  over  the .  Great  Saint 
Bernard,  but  had  gone  over  the  Graian 
or  Cottian  Alps.  fbrtunam.  "The 
state." 

15.  non  deraturus.  "  Ready  at  band 
to  meet."  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  4  ad 
Jfn.)  speaks  as  lf  Domitian  bad  himself 
conquered  the  Treveri  and  Batavi,  and  so 
does  Silius,  Pun.  iii  607,  "at  tu  tran- 
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86.  Intellegebantur  artes ;  sed  pars  obsequii  in  eo  ne 
deprehenderentur.  Ita  Lugdunum  ventum.  Unde  creditur 
Domitianus  occultis  ad  Cerialem  nuntiis  fidem  eius  tentavisse, 
an  praesenti  sibi  exercitum  imperiumque  traditurus  foret  Qua 
5  cogitatione  bellum  adversus  patrem  agitaverit  an  opes  viresque 
adversus  fratrem,  in  incerto  fuit :  nam  Cerialis  salubri  tempera- 
mento  elusit  ut  vana  pueriliter  cupientem.  Domitianus  sperni 
a  senioribus  iuventam  suam  cernens,  modica  quoque  et  usurpata 
antea  munia  imperii  omittebat,  simplicitatis  ac  modestiae 
xo  imagine  in  altitudinem  conditus,  studiumque  litterarum  et 
amorem  carminum  simulans,  quo  velaret  animum  et  fratris 
aemulationi  subduceretur,  cuius  disparem  mitioremque  naturam 
contra  interpretabatur. 


scendes   Germanice   facta   tuorum,  iam 
puer  auricomo  praeformidate  Batavo." 

86.  i.  intellegebantur  artes;  aed 
— deprehenderentur.  "The  device 
was  seen  through."  The  phrase  occurs 
again,  Ann.  xiv.  6,  "Agnppina  solum 
insidiarum  remedium  esse  sensit,  si  non 
intelligerentur."  Sedpars,  translate,  "but 
it  was  the  game  of  obsequiousness  that 
they  should  not  be  openly  detected."  ne 
isr  used  because  not  to  appear  to  detect 
them  required  some  effort.  Godley  ob- 
jects  to  tnis  interpretation  on  the  ground 
that  Domitian  was  hardly  likely  to  show 
obsequium  to  his  minister  Mucianus ;  but 
the  throne  of  Vespasian  was  as  vet  by  no 
means  firmly  established,  and  Mucianus 
stood  in  an  entirely  exceptional  position 
to  the  Flavian  house. 

2.  ita  Luffdunum  ventum.  Here 
Mucianus  and  Domitian  separated ;  the 
one  met  Vespasian  at  Brundisium,  the 
other  at  Beneventum. 

3.  occultls  ad  Gerialem  nuntUfl.  So 
Ann.  xiii.  9,  "uterque  ad  Vologesem 
nuntiis  monebant." 

4.  traditurua  foret.  "He  would 
be  prepared  to  deliver  up."  Tacitus 
prefers  the  form  foret  to  esset ;  Cicero 
nardly  ever  uses  it,  Madvig,  §  377,  obs.  2. 

4.  qua  cogitatlone.  "In  which 
secret  design."  Cogitatio  is  so  used.in 
Ann.  xv.  54,  "  magnae  cogitationis  mani- 
festus  erat." 

5.  an  opea  vlreaque  adversus  rra- 
trem.  Suetonius,  Dom.  2,  seems  to  take 
the  latter  view:  "  expeditionem  in 
Galliam  Germaniamque  neque  neces- 
sariam  et  dissuadentibus  paternis  amicis 
incohavit,  tantum  ut  fratri  se  et  operibus  et 
dignatione  adaequaret." 


6.  aalubri  temperamento  eluait  (sc. 
eum).  For  the  sense  ofefudere,  "  to  dodge 
aside  from  a  blow,"  see  Ann.  ii.  52,  "  ne 
bellum  metu  eluderent"  Temperamen- 
tum  here  simply  means  "device ; "  as  in 
Cic.  de  Leg.  ui.  §  24,  "inventum  est  tem* 
peramentum  quo  tenuiores  cum  princi- 
pibus  aequari  se  putarent." 

10.  in  altitudinem  oonditus.  "He 
wrapped  himself  in  a  profound  reserve," 
Cf.  Sall.  Jug.  95,  "ad  simulanda  negotia 
altitudo  ingeni  incredibilis ; "  Ann.  in.  44, 
"sed  ut  solitum  per  illos  dies  egit,  alti- 
tudine  animi,  an  conpererat  modica  esse 
et  volgatis  leviora." 

10.  studiumque— «imulana.  Sueto- 
nius,  Dom.  2,  says,  "simulavit  et  ipse 
mire  modestiam  imprimisque  poeticae 
studium  tam  insuetum  antea  siba  quam 
postea  spretum  et  abiectum."  Quintilian, 
x..  1,  91,  has  spoken  in  fulsome  terms  of 
his  merits  as  a  poet.  Some  have  sup- 
posed  that  he  wrote  the  Aratea  or  trans- 
tation  of  Aratus,  but  this  was  probably 
by  the  elder  Germanicus.  Pliny,  N.  H. 
Int.  §  5,  speaks  in  laudatory  terms  of  the 
poetry  of  Titus  as  well  as  that  of  Domi- 
tian,  "  Quantus  in  poetica  es  1  (Tite)  o 
magna  fecunditas  animi  1  quem  ad  modum 
fratrem  quoque  imitareris  excogitasti." 

12.  aemulationi  subduceret  is 
the  reading  of  M.  Ritter  inserts  se ; 
Orelli  reads  subductretur. 

13.  contra  interpretabatur.  "  He 
put  a  bad  construction  on,  one  contrary 
to  the  facts."  He  thought  that  TituVs 
arTability  was  assumed  merely  to  win 
favour.  For  contra,  see  Ann.  xiii.  47, 
"socors  ingenium  eius  in  contrarium 
trahens  ;  callidumque  et  simulatorem 
interpretando." 
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CHAPTERS  1-13 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  WAR 

1.  Titus  takcs  over  the  command  of  the  war  in  Judaea ;  forces  composing  his  army. 
2.  Various  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  people.  3.  Their  expulsion  from 
Egypt  and  wanderings  in  the  desert.  4,  5.  Laws  and  rites  attributed  to  Moses 
or  adopted  in  later  times  by  the  people.  6,  7.  Their  land,  its  boundaries,  pro- 
ducts,  and  natural  features.  8,  9.  Jerusalem,  its  temple  and  earlier  history. 
10.  Continuation  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  Pompey.  11,  12.  Preparations 
for  the  siege,  and  fortifications  of  the  city.  13.  Prodigies  and  prophesies  pre- 
ceding  the  siege. 

CHAPTERS  14-26 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  REVOLT  OF  CIVILIS,  JULY-NOVEMBER,  70— C.  LICINIUS  MUCIANUS  II, 

P.  VALERIUS  ASIATICUS  COSS. 

14.  Civilis  takes  up  his  position  at  Vetera.  15.  Preliminary  skirmish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  camp.  16.  Disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides ;  address  of 
Cerialis  to  his  troops.  17.  Address  of  Civilis.  18.  In  the  battle  which  follows 
the  Germans  are  at  length  defeated.  19.  Civilis  and  the  Gallic  leaders  retire  to 
the  Insula  Batavorum.  20,  21.  Renewed  fighting  in  the  island  itself.  22. 
Cerialis  on  his  way  to  inspect  the  winter  quarters  of  the  troops  narrowly  escapes 
being  taken  prisoner.  23.  Indecisive  naval  engagemenL  24.  Civilis  makes 
overtures  for  peace.  25.  Change  of  feeling  among  the  Batavians,  26.  Inter- 
view  between  the  two  generals  at  a  bridge  over  the  river  Nabalia. 


1.  Eiusdem    anni    principio    Caesar    Titus,    perdomandae  a.u.c.  823 
Iudaeae    delectus    a   patre  et  privatis  utriusque  rebus  militia   ^-0,  *° 


1.  1.  elusdem  annl  prindplo,  i.e. 
at  the  beginning  of  70  a.d.,  the  events 
of  which  year  form  the  subject  of  Book  V. 

1.  perdomandae  Iudaeae  delectus. 
Vespasian  had  already  conquered  the 
whole  country  with  the  exception  of 
Jerusalem,  and  it  onlv  remained  to  carry 
through  the  siege  of  that  stronghold.  See 
above,  ii.  4,  "  profligaverat  befium  Iudai~ 
cum  Vespasianus   obpugnatione   Hiero- 


,  solymorum  reliqua,  duro  magis  et  arduo 
opere  ob  ingenium  montis  et  pervicadam 
superstitioms  quam  quo  satis  virium 
obsessis  ad  tolerandas  necessitates  super- 
esset. "  Titus  had  been  chosen  for  the  task 
some  months  previously,  iv.  51,  "vali- 
dissimam  exercitus  partem  Tito  tradidit 
ad  reliqua  Iudaici  belli  perpetranda." 

2.  privatis  utriueque  rebus  milltia 
olaros.  "  While  both  occupied  a  private 
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clarus,  maiore  tum  vi  famaque  agebat,  certantibus  provinciarum 
et  exercituum  studiis.     Atque  ipse,  ut  super  fortunam  credere- 

5  tur,  decorum  se  promptumque  in  armis  ostendebat,  comitate  et 
adloquiis  officia  provocans,  ac  plerumque  in  opere,  in  agmine 
gregario  militi  mixtus,  incorrupto  ducis  honore.  Tres  eum  in 
Iudaea  legiones,  quinta  et  decuma  et  quinta  decuma,  vetus 
Vespasiani  miles,  excepere.     Addidit  e  Suria  duodecumam   et 

io  abductos  Alexandria  duoetvicesimanos  tertianosque.  Comita- 
bantur  viginti  sociae  cohortes,  octo  equitum  alae,  simul  Agrippa 
Sohaemusque  reges,  et  auxilia  regis  Antiochi,  validaque  et  solito 
inter  accolas  odio  infensa  Iudaeis  Arabum  manus  ;  multi  quos 
urbe  atque  Italia  sua  quemque  spes  acciverat  occupandi  princi- 

15  pem  adhuc  vacuum.  His  cum  copiis  fines  hostium  ingressus 
composito  agmine,  cuncta  explorans  paratusque  decernere,  haud 
procul  Hterosolymis  castra  facit 


station ; "  so  iii.  65,  "  Flavius  Sabinus 
aetate  prior,  privatis  utriusaue  rebus 
auctoritate  pecuniaque  Vespasianum  an- 
teibat."  M.  reads  praelatis  utriusque 
rebus%  which  has  been  explained  (1)  "  by 
honours  bestowed  on  each,"  or  (2)  "  bv 
the  exploits  which  each  had  performed  ; 
neither  explanation  is  satisfactory.  Titus 
had  served  first  as  military  tribune  in 
Germany  and  Britain ;  later  on,  after 
being  quaestor,  as  iegatus  lcgionis  in 
Judaea,  Suet.  Vesp.  4,  Tit.  4 ;  and  for 
the  distinction  he  had  won  in  Galilee,  see 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10 ;  iv.  1. 

3.  maiore  tum  vi.  We  may  understand 
this,  either  "  with  greater  fame  and  energy 
than  he  had  previously  shown,"  or  "greater 
than  that  possessed  by  his  father." 

4.  ut  super  fortunazn  orederetur. 
"  That  he  might  not  be  considered  to  be 
dependent  on  his  position  "  as  prince  of 
the  blood  and  commander,  or  "  that  he 
might  be  believed  to  be  more  than  up  to 
his  high  station." 

5.  ln  armla  is  rightly  explained  by 
Walther  "in  the  discharge  of  nis  military 
duties." 

6.  ln  opere,  i.e.  the  task  of  con- 
structing  earthworks  for  the  siege.  ln- 
oorrupto.  "Without  derogating  from 
his  position  as  general." 

7.  tres  eum— legionee.  The  three 
legions  were  the  5th  Macedonica,  the  ioth 
Fretensis,  the  15U1  Apollinaris.  Seei.  11. 

9.  addldit  e  Suria  duodecnmam. 
The  12U1  was  called  Fulminata ;  the 
other  Syrian  legions  were  the  3d  (since 
removed),  the  4th,  and  6th.     See  i.  10. 


10.  abduotoe  Alexandrla  duoet- 
vloeaimanoe  tertianoeque.  Not  the 
whole.but  detachments  of these  two  legions, 
detachments  consisting,  as  Josephus  tells 
us,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  1,  6,  of  two  thousand 
men  in  all.  This  force  Titus  led  in 
person  across  the  desert  and  then  up  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  Joseph.  Bell.  Juu.  iv. 
1 1,  §  9.  The  22d  was  called  Deiotariana, 
the  3<i  Cyrenaica.  In  addition  to  these, 
Josephus  says  that  he  was  joined  by  3000 
of  the  guards  from  the  Euphrates.  Ritter 
wouid  read  Afexandriam,  thinking  that 
these  two  legions  had  been  brought  to 
Alexandria  firom  Germany,  but  it  seems 
simpler  to  suppose  that  their  dlpdts  had 
been  left  at  Alexandria. 

11.  Agrippa  Sohaemusque  reges. 
The  first  of  these  was  prince  of  Chalcis, 
ii.  81 ;  the  second,  king  of  Sophene  and 
prince  of  Emessa  in  Syna. 

12.  auxilia  regis  AntioohL  Antio- 
chus  was  king  of  Commagene  and  of  a 
part  of  Cilicia,  ii.  25 ;  ii.  81 ,  note  on 
line  3. 

14.  oocupandl  principem  adhuc 
vacuum.  "  Of  establishing  themseives 
in  the  regard  of  a  prince  as  yet  at  any 
one's  disposal."  The  metaphor  seems  to 
be  borrowed  from  taking  possession  of  an 
unoccupied  country  or  cfistrict. 

16.  naud  procul  Hieroeolymis. 
Josephus,  who  describes  the  order  of 
march,  says  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  2)  that  he 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Gabath-Saule, 
in  the  Vailey  of  Thorns,  about  four  miles 
from  Jerusalem. 
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2.  Sed   quoniam  famosae  urbis  supremum  diem  tradituri 
sumus,  congruens  videtur  primordia  eius  aperire. 

Iudaeos  Creta  insula   profugos  novissima  Libyae  insedisse 
memorant,  qua  tempestate   Saturnus  vi   Iovis  pulsus   cesserit 
regnis.     Argumentum    e    nomine    petitur:  inclutum  in   Creta    5 
Idam  montem  ;  accolas  Idaeos  aucto  in  barbarum  cognomento 
Iudaeos   vocitari.     Quidam    regnante    Iside   exundantem    per 


2.  2.  prlmordia  elus  aperire.  In  the 
account  which  Tacitus  here  gives  of  the 
origin  of  the  Jews,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted  purely  heathen,  mainly  Greek, 
authorities,  and  to  have  been  ignorant 
alike  of  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  His  ignorance 
of  Tosephus  it  is  easy  to  explain.  Josephus 
published  his  work  on  the  Antiquittes  of 
the  Jewish  Nation  only  in  the  reign  of 
Traian,  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  a 
worlc  published  by  an  obscure  provincial 
at  a  time  when  Tacitus's  own  Histories 
were  nearly  completed,  had  never  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Tacitus.  The 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  original  lan- 
guage  would  be  beyond  doubt  a  sealed 
booK  to  Tacitus,  and  the  LXX  Version 
was  so  uncouth  in  form  and  language  as 
to  repel  rather  than  attract  a  cultivated 
Roman,  who  was  inclined  in  any  case  to 
treat  with  scorn  the  sacred  writings  of  a 
race  which  he  both  disliked  and  despised. 

3.  Iudaeoe  Oreta  inaula  profugoa. 
Tacitus  is  the  only  writer  who  asserts 
that  the  Jews  were  originally  fugitives 
from  Crete.  Various  explanations  have 
been  suggested  of  the  origin  of  the  myth. 
The  most  probable  are  the  three  folfow- 
ing*  (0  «i  U.  Sam.  viii.  18,  we  have 
mention  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
as  forming  part  of  David's  army.  They 
would  seem  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14)  to  have 
been  neighbours  of  the  Philistines.  In 
these  passages  of  the  LXX  they  are  called 
6  XeXeWel'  *al  6  *eXerTef,  but  the  same 
Cherethites  are  elsewhere  called  Kp$rer , 
e.g.  in  Exek.  xxv.  16,  Zeph.  ii.  5*  Now 
finding  Kpijret  thus  enrolled  among  the 
Israelites,  Greek  commentators  may  easily 
have  inferred  some  connexion  between 
Israel  and  Crete.  (2)  There  may  have 
been  a  confusion  of  Jews  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians  or  Philistines  themselves,  and  the 
latter  do  seem  to  have  come  from  Crete, 
see  Amos,  ix.  7;  or  to  have  had  early  con- 
nection  with  it,  cf.  the  town  Phoenice 
in  Crete,  Acts  xxviL  12,  and  Dunker's 
ffist.  of  Greece,  c  4.  (3)  The  myth  may 
have  been  based  on  the  supposed  identity 


of  the  names  Iudaei  and  Idaei,  see  below, 
note  on  line  6. 

3.  noviaslma  Libyae  insedlase  me- 
morant.  Novissimus  is  twice  used  by 
Tacitus  of  a  sea  which  is  most  remote, 
i.e.  with  no  land  beyond  it,  Ann.  ii.  24, 
"aut  ita  vasto  et  profundo,  ut  credatur 
novissimum  ac  sine  terris  mare ;"  Ag.  10, 
"hanc  oram  novissimi  maris."  Here 
Tacitus  seems  to  use  it  of  land  which  is 
most  remote,  baving  nothing  but  sea  be- 
yond  it.  It  thus  comes  to  mean  the 
extreme  edge  of  Africa. 

4.  qua  tempeetate  Saturnus.  This 
use  of  temjbestas  for  tempore  Cicero  (de 
Or.  iii.  c  38)  quotes  as  a  permissible  archa- 
ism,  "  neque  enim  illud  fugerim  dicere  ut 
Caelius  qua  tempestate  Poenus  in  Italiam 
venit. "  As  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  was  the 
Jewish-  institution  best  known  to  the 
Romans,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath 
(Satumi  dies)  naturally  led  the  Romans 
to  connect  the  Jews  with  the  worship 
of  Saturn ;  and  so  it  seemed  natural  to 
associate  their  expulsion  from  Crete  with 
that  of  Saturn  at  the  hands  of  Zeus. 

5.  argumentum,  i.e.  in  favour  of  the 
Cretan  origin  of  the  Jews. 

6.  aooolae  Idaeoe  auoto  ln  bar- 
barum  oognomento.  The  Idaei  are 
generally  accounted  the  companions  of 
Zeus,  not  of  Saturn ;  but  from  c  4,  "  quos 
cum  Saturno  pulsos  et  conditores  gentis 
accepimus,"  Tacitus  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed  an  account  preserved  also  in 
Plutarch,  de  Facie  in  orbe  Lunae,  xxvL  12, 
which  represents  them  as  sharing  Saturn's 
exile.  The  change  to  which  he  refers  in 
the  words  aucto  tn  barbarum  cognomento 
is  that  from  Idaeos  to  ludaeos,  In  oar- 
darum,  "  to  a  barbarism ; "  so  Ann.  vL 
42,  we  have  "  civitas  saepta  muris  neque 
in  barbarum  corrupta."  The  myth  con- 
necting  the  Jews  with  Crete  may  have 
arisen  from  the  supposed  identity  of  the 
two  names ;  see  above,  ist  note  on  line  3. 

7.  regnante  Iaide.  A  somewhat 
similar  story,  thoueh  with  dhTerences  of 
detail,  is  told  in  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et 
Osir.  31.    His  story  states  that  Hiero- 
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Aegyptum  multitudinem,  ducibus  Hierosolymo  ac  Iuda,  pro- 
ximas  in  terras  exoneratam  ;  plerique  Aethiopum  prolem,  quos 

10  rege  Cepheo  metus  atque  odium  mutare  sedes  perpulerit  Sunt 
qui  tradant  Assyrios  convenas,  indigum  agrorum  populum, 
parte  Aegypti  potitos,  mox  proprias  urbes  Hebraeasque  terras 
et  propiora  Suriae  coluisse.  Clara  alii  Iudaeorum  initia,  Soly? 
mos,  carminibus    Homeri    celebratam    gentem,   conditae   urbi 

15  Hierosolyma  nomen  e  suo  fecisse. 


solymus  and  Judaeus  were  the  sons 
of  Typhon,  born  to  him  in  his  exile. 
This  story  clearly  came  from  an  Egyptian 
source,  probably  from  one  of  those  temple 
attendants  who  had  already  told  Tacitus 
the  storv  of  Serapis.  Hierosolymus  is 
clearly  the  eponymous  heroof  Jerusalem, 
Juda  of  the  Judaei.  Lactantius  states 
that  while  in  the  wildemess  the  Jews 
dropped  their  andent  name  of  Hebraei ; 
and  that  since  Judah  was  the  leader  of 
the  horde  they  were  called  Judaei  and 
their  land  Judaea. 

9.  exoneratam.  "Dischargeditself" 
(lit.  were  unloaded  on  to),  a  contemp- 
tuous  term.  Livy,  xxiv.  29,  has  "ad 
eam  multitudinem  exonerandam." 

9.  Aethiopum  prolem,  quos  regre 
Oepheo — perpulerit.  What  was  the 
origin  of  this  story  is  not  known. 
But  since  King  Cepheus  appears  in  the 
myth  of  Perseus  as  the  fatner  of  Andro- 
meda,  whom  Perseus  delivered  from  the 
sea-beast,  and  since  the  scene  of  this  ex- 
ploit  is  uniformly  laid  at  Joppa,  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  a  town  of  Phoenicia 
(Plin.  N.  H.  v.  13),  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  story  is  a  Phoenician  myth. 
Instead  of  rcge  Ctphto,  Cicero  would  have 
written  regnantt  Ctphto. 

10.  Bunt  qui  tradant.  Some  of  the 
MSS.  read  tradunt,  which  is  not  impos- 
sible.  He  seems  to  have  got  hold  of 
some  sort  of  summary  of  the  Biblical 
story,  but  by  whom  preserved  we  cannot 
tell.  A  somewhat  similar  narrative  is  to 
be  found  both  in  Justin  (xxxvu  2)  and  in 
Trogus  Pompeius.  The  latter  perhaps 
derived  his  account  from  Nicolas  of  Da- 
mascus,  his  contemporary.  Justin  says 
"  the  origin  of  the  Jews  is  from  Damascus, 
a  most  famous  city  of  Syria.  From  it  too 
came  the  stock  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
from  Queen  Semiramis.  The  city  got  its 
name  from  its  king  Damascus.  After 
Damascus  came  Azelus ;  then  in  suc- 
cession  Adores  and  Abraham  and  Israhel 
were  kings — Israhel  a  stock  of  ten  sons 


made  more  famous  than  his  ancestors. 
And  so  he  divided  his  people  Into  ten 
kingdoms,  and  gave  them  to  nis  ten  sons, 
and  called  all  of  them  Judaei,  from  the 
name  of  Juda,  who  had  died  after  the 
division,  and  ordered  that  honour  should 
be  paid  to  his  memory  by  them  all,  since 
his  portion  had  fallen  to  them  all."  Pom- 
peius  adds  that  Abraham  had  come  ori- 
ginallv  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  that  his  name  was  still  honoured  in 
Damascus.  oonvenas.  "Wanderers," 
13.  propiora  Suriae.  Probably  the 
parts  nearer  to  Syria,  rather  than  the 
parts  of  Syria  nearer  to  Egypt 

13.  olara  alli  Iudaeorum  Initisv. 
We  have  to  supply  tradunt  from  sunt  qui 
tradatit.  A  cfassical  scholar  would  con- 
sider  anvthing  tending  to  connect  the 
Jews  with  Homer  a  distinction. 

13.  Solymoe  —  gentem.  The  Soiy- 
mi  are  mentioned  thrice  in  Homer,  IL.  f 
184,  tt&rtpo*  08  ZokAfwtffi  paxfaaTo 
KvHdKlfiom  1  II.  f  204,  ftafm&tuvo*  2oX<J- 
HQuri  *aW*rorf  nv&aklfUHffur ;  and  Od. 
e  282,  rb¥  6'4Z  klOibriaw  avitov  KptUm 
'EwwrtxOuiv  TfikbOar  ix  2o\6fu*>  6piwv  tbar. 
Choerilus  the  Samian  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  writer  (450-400  b.c)  who  con- 
nected  the  Jews  with  the  Solymi,  but  he 
seems  to  have  mixed  up  the  Jews  with 
the  Phoenicians. 

15.  Hleroeolyma.  This  form  seems 
first  to  have  been  used  by  Hecataeus. 
'IcpoucraX^  is  the  ordinary  form  in  the 
LXX.  The  form  Ierosolyma  b  a  neuter 
plural,  but  some  MSS.  read  Itrosofymam, 
and  both  forms  seem  to  have  been  in  use 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek.  nomen — 
feclsse.  Perhaps  taken  from  Verg. 
Georg.  i.  137,  "  navita  tum  steilis  nu- 
meros  et  nomina  fecit."  The  form  of  the 
name  gave  rise  to  the  myth  which  con- 
nected  the  Jews  with  the  Solymi,  the  name 
being  interpreted  as  'Upbr  SoXri/u*'.  An- 
other  reading  is  conditam  urbem  nomitu 
suo  Icrosolyma  ftcisse. 
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3.  Flurimi  auctores  consentiunt,  orta  per  Aegyptum  tabe 
quae  corpora  foedaret,  regem  Bocchorim  adito  Hammonis 
oraculo  remedium  petentem  purgare  regnum  et  id  genus  homi- 
num  ut  invisum  deis  alias  in  terras  avehere  iussum.  Sic 
conquisitum  collectumque  volgus,  postquam  vastis  locis  relictum  5 
sit,  ceteris  per  lacrimas  torpentibus,  Moysen  unum  exsulum 
monuisse  ne  quam  deorum  hominumve  opem  exspectarent 
utrisque  deserti,  sed  sibimet,  duce  caelesti,  crederent,  primo 
cuius  auxilio  praesentes  miserias  pepulissent  Adsensere  atque 
omnium  ignari  fortuitum  iter  incipiunt.  Sed  nihil  aeque  quam  10 
inopia  aquae  fatigabat  Iamque  haud  procul  exitio  totis  campis 
procubuerant,  cum  grex  asinorum  agrestium  e  pastu  in  rupem 
nemore  opacam  concessit     Secutus  Moyses  coniectura  herbidi 


3.  1.  plurlml  auotoree  oonsentiunt. 
Orelli  has  been  at  much  pains  to  discover 
who  these  writers  are.     He  enumerates 

( 1)  Lysimachus  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of 
the  close  of  the  2d  or  commencement  of 
the  ist  century  b.  C.  The  beginning  of  the 
narrative  which  follows  is  taken  from  him. 

(2)  Manetho,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  I. 
or  II  circ.  300  B.C.,  to  whom  Tacitus  was 
perhaps  indebted  for  his  account  of  Moses. 

(3)  Diodorus,  who  was  perhaps  responsible 
for  the  statement  as  to  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship  of  the  ass.  (4)  Trogus  Pompeius, 
who  tells  of  the  journey  of  Moses  through 
the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

1.  orta — tabe.  This  was,  according 
to  Justin,  a  scab  or  leprosy.  See  Justin. 
xxxvi.  2. 

2.  regem  Boochozim.  This  state- 
ment  is  taken  from  Lysimachus.  Bocchoris 
was  a  king  of  the  2^th  dynasty,  which 
extended  from  B.c.  763  to  720,  coinciding 
nearly  with  the  close  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom ;  the  Exodus  must,  of  course, 
be  many  centuries  earlier  than  this.  The 
mistake  may  have  arisen  from  the  desire 
of  the  Egyptians  to  minimise  the  anti- 
quity  of  the  Israelites. 

2.  addlto  Hammonis  oraoulo. 
Ammon  was  the  Egyptian  Zeus,  Plut.  de 
Isid.  et  Osir.  9.  His  oracle  was  situated 
in  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  twelve  days' 
march  west  of  Memphis,  Herod.  ii.  32, 55. 

4.  elc  conQuiflitum  collectumQue, 
i.e.  sought  out  in  their  homes  and 
hiding  -  places,  and  marshalled  into  a 
single  band. 

5.  vastlfl  loclfl.  ««  In  the  desert." 
Justin  connects,  xxxvi.  2,  14,  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  hardships 
they  had  to  go  through  in  the  desert. 


8.  utrisque  deeertl.  Utrisque  is 
dative  for  ab  uirisque.  "They  were 
deserted  both"  by  gods  and  men  of 
Egvpt. 

8.  sed  sibimet,  duoe  oaeleeti,  erede- 
rent.  This  is  the  reading  of  M.  and  should 
be  retained,  as  it  gives  fair  sense,  while 
none  of  the  suggested  corrections  are 
satisfactory.  Duci  caeltsti  is  an  obvious 
suggestion,  and  gives  a  good  sense,  only 
there  has  been  no  mention  hitherto  of 
Moses  having  done  anything  for  them. 
Ritter's  suggestion,  sed  stfrinut  duca 
(guides  to  themselves)  caeUste  id  crede- 
rent,  seems  far-fetched.  Taking  the  read- 
ing  of  M.  as  it  stands,  duce  caeltsti  is  an 
ablative  absolute.  We  may  translate, 
"  but  they  must  trust  to  themselves,  as  that 
is  to  be  their  heaven-sent  leader,  throu^h 
whose  help  they  should  ftrst  have  got  nd 
of  their  present  miseries. "  In  these  words 
Moses  seems  to  be  made  darkly  to  hint 
at  the  adoption  of  monotheism  in  place 
of  their  Egyptian  superstitions.  Orelli 
explains  ditterently,  M  Trust  to  yourselves 
since  you  have  a  heaven-sent  guide,  rely- 
ing  on  whose  help  you  have  escaped  from 
your  present  miseries.'1  M.  reads  cre~ 
dentes  before  fraesentes,  but  this  seems  to 
have  slipped  m  as  a  gloss. 

9.  pepulissent  would  have  been  in 
oratio  recta  pepuleriiis. 

10.  sed  nihil  aeque— fetlgabat.  So 
"•  39»  "penuria  aquae  fatigarentur ; n 
and  ii.  84,  <(sed  nihil  aeque  fatigabat 
quam  pecuniarum  conquisitio." 

1 1.  totis  campis.  4<  Over  the  whole 
face  of  the  desert ; "  as  in  iv.  18  we 
have,  "  totis  campis  palantes." 

13.  oonleotura  herbidl  soll.  **  Guess- 
ing  it  from  the  grassy  character  of  the  soiL" 
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soli  largas  aquarum  venas  aperit     Id  levamen  ;  et  continuum 
i5sex  dierum  iter  emensi,  septimo   pulsis    cultoribus    obtinuere 
terras  in  quis  urbs  et  templum  dicata. 

4.  Moyses  quo  sibi  in  posterum  gentem  firmaret,  novos 
ritus  contrariosque  ceteris  mortalibus  indidit  Profana  illic 
omnia  quae  apud  nos  sacra  ;  rursum  concessa  apud  illos  quae 
nobis  incesta.  Effigiem  animalis  quo  monstrante  errorem 
5  sitimque  depulerant,  penetrali  sacravere,  caeso  ariete  velut  in 
contumeliam  Hammonis.  Bos  quoque  immolatur,  quia  Aegyptii 
Apin  colunt  Sue  abstinent  merito  cladis  qua  ipsos  scabies 
quondam  turpaverat,  cui  id  animal  obnoxium.  Longam  olim 
famem   crebris  adhuc   ieiuniis   fatentur ;   et   raptarum   frugum 


14.  venas  aperit.  "He  discovers  and 
brings  to  the  surface  abundant  springs  of 
water." 

16.  urbe  et  templum  dlcata.  Dicata 
is  used  with  both  by  a  kind  of  zeugma, 
perhaps  all  the  more  easily  because  the 
city  no  less  than  the  temple  was  regarded 
as  sacred. 

4.  2.  oontrariosque  ceteris  morta- 
libus.  For  contrarios  ritibus  ceterorum 
mortalium,  a  contraction  to  be  found  in 
aimost  all  lartfpiages.  The  exclusiveness 
of  the  Jews,  mtended  to  preserve  them 
from  idolatry,  was  a  great  offence  to  the 
Romans;  cf.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  100-106. 

2.  profana  Ulio — sacra.  Illic  means 
"  With  them."  He  is  probably  alluding 
to  their  horror  of  the  worship  of  images, 
of  dead  ancestors,  of  the  emperor. 

3.  quae  nobis  inceeta.  He  is  re- 
ferring  to  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Jews, 
which  contained  several  regulations  {i.e. 
the  brother  marrying  the  dead  brother's 
wife,  the  marriage  ofan  uncle  and  niece) 
abhorrent  to  Roman  feelings. 

4.  efflglem  anlmalis  —  penetrali 
sacravere.  Penetrali  is  a  local  ab- 
lative,  "in  their  inmost  shrine,"  i.e. 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  belief  that 
the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass  was  widely 
spread  in  the  heathen  world — Josephus 
(c  Apion,  ii.  7),  Tertullian  (Apot.  c 
16),  Minucius  Felix  (Oct.  c'28),  Plu- 
tarch  (Symp.  iv.  5),  Diodorus,  all  notice 
it.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  belief 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Some  have  sup- 
posed  that  the  rites  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Typho,  in  which  the  worship  of  an  ass 
held  a  prominent  place,  were  by  a  mistake 
accredited  to  the  Jews,  while  others  have 
thought  that  the  figures  of  the  cherubim 
oversnadowing  the  mercv-seat  were  mis- 
taken   for  the  effigy  01  an  ass.      The 


Christians  were  subjected  to  the  same 
calumny.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museo  Kircheriano  at  Rome  the 
rough  sketch  of  an  ass,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion  bv  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  to  this 
effect,  A\e£a/tcjror  <re/9cre  0e6r. 

4.  errorem  sitimque  depulerant. 
"  They  had  escaped  from  their  wander- 
ings  and  their  thirst."  He  makes  the 
wild  ass  deliver  them  from  their  wander- 
ings,  since  he  had  said  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  chapter  that  in  seven  days  after  find- 
in£  water  they  had  come  into  the  Pro- 
mised  Land. 

5.  oaeso  ariete — Hammonis.  A  ram 
was  one  of  the  animals  most  constantly 
offered  in  sacrifice,  Levit.  xvi.  3.  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  represented  with  the  horns 
of  a  ram. 

6.  bos  quoque — oolunt.  Oxen  were 
also  offered  in  sacrifice,  Levit.  xvii.  3,  etc. 
Apis  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of 
a  bull,  Plin.  N.  H.  viii.  46,  184,  "  bos  in 
Aegypto  etiam  numinis  vice  coiitur,  Apim 
vocant;"  Herod.  iii.  28. 

7.  sue  abstinent.  Swine's  flesh,  along 
with  that  of  other  animals,  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  probably  for  reasons  of 
health,  Levit.  xi.  7, 8  ;  but  see  also  Deut. 
xxviii.  60.  merito  cladis.  This,  the 
reading  of  M.,  "  thanks  to  the  disaster  n 
(the  disease  from  which  they  had  suffered), 
is  to  be  preferred  to  memoria  ciadis, 
which  is  clearly  a  correction.  Cf.  Cic 
Epp.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  2,  for  this  use  of 
merito. 

9.  crebris  —  ieiunils.  There  was 
only  one  fast  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 
Levit.  xvL  29,  30,  31 ;  Num.  xxix.  7;  but 
in  Tacitus's  time  the  practice  of  frequent 
fasts  had  grown  up.  The  Pharisees  fasted 
twice  in  each  week,  S.  Luke,  xviii.  12. 
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argumentum  panis  Iudaicus  nullo  fermento  detinetur.  Septimo  10 
die  otium  placuisse  ferunt,  quia  is  finem  laborum  tulerit ;  dein 
blandiente  inertia  septimum  quoque  annum  ignaviae  datum. 
Alii  honorem  eum  Saturno  haberi,  seu  principia  religionis 
tradentibus  Idaeis,  quos  cum  Saturno  pulsos  et  conditores  gentis 
accepimus,  seu  quod  de  septem  sideribus  quis  mortales  reguntur,  15 
altissimo  orbe  et  praecipua  potentia  stella  Saturni  feratur :  ac 
pleraque  caelestium  viam  suam  et  cursum  septenos  per  numeros 
compleant 

5.  Hi  ritus,  quoquo  modo  inducti,  antiquitate  defenduntur. 
Cetera  instituta  sinistra  foeda  pravitate  valuere.  Nam  pessi- 
mus  quisque  spretis  religionibus  patriis  tributa  et  stipes  illuc 
gerebant ;  unde  auctae  Iudaeorum  res,  et  quia  apud  ipsos  fides 


The  Romans  thought  the  Jews  observed 
every  Sabbath  as  a  fast ;  Martial  iv.  4, 
7,  "ieiunia  Sabbatariohim." 

10.  panis  Iudaious  nullo  fermento 
detlnetur.  Nu/Jofermentois  an&bl&tive 
of  quality,  going  vnthpanis,  "  unleavened 
bread."  Detinetur  is  "retained."  The 
unleavened  bread  was  originally  a  sign  of 
the  haste  with  which  they  left  ttie  land  of 
Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  15 ;  Levit  xxiii.  6. 

10.  septimo  die.  Heraeus  reads 
diei.  The  rest  on  the  seventh  day  was 
older  than  the  Exodus,  being  assumed 
throughout  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  For 
the  Roman  view  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
see  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  105-106. 

12.  septimum  quoque  annum.  The 
institution  of  the  Sabbatical  year  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  obtain  rest  for  the  soil;  so 
Ex.  xx.  8-1 1,  xxiii.  io-ii,  Lev.  xxv.  1-7. 
Tacitus  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  more  remarkable 
institution  of  the  year  of  Jubilee.  blandl- 
ente.  For  the  use  of  blandiri,  see  Liv. 
xxiii.  18,  "otium  consuetudine  in  dies 
.blandiens." 

13.  alll — Saturno  haberi.  This 
would  be  the  view  taken  by  those  who 
also  traced  the  origin  of  the  Jews  to 
Crete,  perhapa  on  this  very  ground ;  see 
above,  c  2,  note  on  line  4. 

15.  de  septem  eiderlbus.     "  Out  of 
the  seven  stars;"  so  Cic  pro  Rosc  Am. 
c  3J,  "  de  tribus  et  decem  fundis." 

16.  feratur.  Orelli,  probably  rightly, 
takes  this  as  meaning  "moves  along," 
not  "is  held,"  or  "beiieved." 

17.  vlam  suam  et  oursum— oom- 
pleant.  Vim  suetm  et  cursus  septimosper 
numeros  commeartnt  is  the  reaaing  of  M., 


while  the  other  MSS.  have  commeare. 
Heraeus  would  alter  vim  into  viam,  as 
he  thinks  vim  commearet  "  to  exert  their 
force,"  too  harsh  a  zeugma  even  for  Ta- 
citus.  Orelli,  reading  commearef  explains 
the  infinitive  as  a  sort  of  note  added  bv 
Tacitus,  equivalent  to  "quod  commeent 
Ruperti  reads  conficiant,  Halm  compleant^ 
making  it  coordinate  vrithferatur.  This/ 
together  with  the  further  correction  of 
septenos  for  septimos,  and  perhaps  viam 
for  vim,  gives  a  sufficiently  gooa  sense ; 
and  the  departure  from  the  MS.  authoritv 
is  slight.  Cf.  on  the  subject  Dio,  xxxvii. 
18,  19,  a  passage  which  has  much  in 
common  with  this  of  Tacitus,  as  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  planets  no  less  than  their 
revolutions  is  by  Dio  assodated  with  the 
number  seven ;  this  would  be  so  far  a 
reason  for  retaining  the  reading  vim  suanu 

5.  2.  sinistra  tbeda  pravitate  va- 
luere.  "  The  rest  of  their  customs,  evil 
and  disgusting,  bave  gained  ground  from 
their  very  depravity."  The  exclusiveness 
which  the  Jews  displayed  gave  rise  to 
much  ill-will  and  disgust  towards  them 
on  the  part  of  their  Roman  masters. 

2.  pessimus  quisque  spretls  rell- 
gionibus  patriis  —  gerebant.  He 
is  referring  here  to  the  proselytes  to 
Judaism,  who  were  very  numerous 
throughout  the  East  in  the  last  century 
B.c.  and  the  ist  A.D.,  Mommsen,  P.  R. 
E.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-167;  Hor.  Sat  L  4, 143. 
Each  Jew  and  each  proselyte  sent  a  con- 
tribution  of  two  dracnmas  (a  half  shekel) 
yearly  towards  the  support  of  the  Temple 
services,  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx. 
11-16.  Cicero,  pro  Flacc  28,  complains 
of  the  drain  of  silver  which  this  caused 
in  a  province  like  Asia.     Josephus  in 
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5  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium.  Separati  epulis,  discreti  cubilibus,  proiectissima 
ad  libidinem  gens,  alienarum  concubitu  abstinent;  inter  se 
nihil  inlicitum.  Circumcidere  genitalia  instituerunt,  ut  diversi- 
tate  noscantur.  Transgressi  in  morem  eorum  idem  usurpant, 
xo  nec  quidquam  prius  inbuuntur  quam  contemnere  deos,  exuere 
patriam,  parentes  liberos  fratres  vilia  habere.  Augendae  tamen 
multitudini  consulitur.  Nam  et  necare  quemquam  ex  agnatis 
nefas,  animosque  praelio  aut  suppliciis  peremptorum  aeternos 
putant.    Hinc  generandi  amor  et  moriendi  contemptus.    Corpora 


various  places,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5, 1,  Ant  Jud. 
i.  7,  2,  and  Philo,  in  Flacc.  p.  971,  ad 
Caium  p.  23,  testify  to  the  vast  sums 
received,  and  the  punctuality  with  which 
the  payments  were  made. 

5.  sed  adversus — odium.  This  is 
added  by  a  kind  of  afterthought,  as  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  causes  which  pro- 
moted  the  power  of  the  Jews.  Other 
editors  put  a  full  stop  at  Iudaiorum  res, 
and  connect  what  follows  with  separati 
efiulis.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  and 
tbeir  hostility  to  other  races  is  often  in- 
sisted  on  by  the  classical  writers,  e.f. 
Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  100,  "  Romanas  autem  sohti 
contemnere  leges,  Iudaicum  ediscunt  et 
servant  et  metuunt  ius,  tradidit  arcano 
quodcumque  volumine  Moyses,  non 
monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere 
verpos."  Tacitus,  Ann  xv.  44,  says, 
"  haud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam 
odio  humani  generis  convicti  sunt;M  Dio- 
dorus,  xxxiv.  1,  ro&t  'Ioudoiout  /to>ovt 
drdrrwr  idwCfw  axoururlfrovt  e&cu  rfy  Tpdt 
AXXo  IBvot  iTi/su&at  koX  Toktidovt  inro- 
XafjLpdriw  T&rras.  Other  quotations  to 
the  same  effect  might  be  muitiplied. 

7.  auenarum.  This  has  been  altered 
by  Heinsius  into  alienigenarum.  lnter 
ae  nlbil  Inllcltum.  This  is  of  course 
a  mere  slander.  In  Deut.  xxii.  20  very 
strict  laws  on  these  subjects  are  laid  down. 

8.  drcumddere — lnstltuerunt.  For 
the  origin  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  see 
Gen.  xviL  ia  At  a  later  date,  under 
Hadrian,  circumcision  was  absolutely 
forbidden,  Mommsen,  P.  R.  E.  vol.  ii. 
p.  228. 

9.  tranogreeei  ln  morem  eorum. 
"Converts  to  their  customs."  This 
substantival  use  of  the  past  participle 
is  very  rare  in  Latin.  Heraeus  cjuotes 
to  illustrate  it  Ann.  ii.  69,  "missi  a 
Pisone  incusabantur,"  where  missi  means 
"  emissaries  from." 


ia  lnbauntur  qnam  oontemnere 
deoe.  The  inflnitive  after  inbuo  is  used 
on  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  assut/Urit 
discere,  after  which  it  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed.  The  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
worship  any  other  God  but  Jehovah 
brought  upon  them  from  the  Komans 
a  charge  of  impiety  or  atheism,  so  that 
Pliny  speaks  of  them,  N.  H.  xiiL  4,  46, 
as  "  gens  contumelia  numinum  insignts." 

11.  vlliahabere.  For  this  use  of  the 
neuter  adjective  in  the  predicate  to  ex- 
press  the  class  to  which  the  subject 
belongs  after  a  substantive  of  the  mas- 
culine  or  feminine  gender,  see  Madvi^, 
(  211  b,  obs.  1.  The  use  is  found  m 
Cicero  and  Vergil.  In  Engtish  we  might 
say,  "  to  hold  parents,  children,  brothers, 
as  things  of  little  wortii." 

12.  quemquam  ex  affnatia.  The 
word  agnati  here  and  in  G.  19  is  not 
used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  in  which  it 
denotes  those  who  are  related  to  one 
another  on  the  father^s  side,  through 
coming  under  the  same  patria  potestast 
but  of  children  born  after  the  father  had 
made  his  will ;  cf.  Cic  de  Or.  L  57, 
"constat  agnascendo  nimpi  testamen- 
tum."  Such  children  might  by  Roman 
custom  be  exposed  or  otherwise  made 
away  with.  Infanticide  of  this  kind  was 
of  course  forbidden  among  the  Jews. 

13.  animoeque — aetemoe  putant. 
Some  of  the  MSS.  alter  this  into  animas 
aetemas ;  but  the  change  seems  hardly 
necessary,  as  Cicero,  de  Leg.  iL  II,  uses 
animi  for4,'souls."  euppUoiie  must  be 
understood  of  punishments  or  tortures 
inflicted  by  enemies ;  cf.  II.  Macc  7  l 
Joseph.  c.  Apion.  ii.  §  3a 

14.  oorpora  condere  quam  cre- 
mare,  e  more  Aegyptlo.  If  this  be 
the  right  reading  —  and  there  is  no 
variation  in  the  MSS.  —  the  infinidves 
must  be  historical  inhnitives.  Condtr* 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "they 
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condere  quam  cremare,  e  more  Aegyptio ;  eademque  cura  15 
et  de  infemis  persuasio ;  caelestium  contra.  Aegyptii  plera- 
que  animalia  effigiesque  compositas  venerantur ;  Iudaei  mente 
sola  unumque  numen  intellegunt :  profanos  qui  deum  imagines 
mortalibus  materiis  in  species  hominum  effingant ;  summum 
illud  et  aeternum  neque  imitabile  neque  interiturum.  Igitur  20 
nulla  simulacra  urbibus  suis,  nedum  templis  sinunt.  Non  regi- 
bus  haec  adulatio,  non  Caesaribus  honor.  Sed  quia  sacerdotes 
eorum  tibia  tympanisque  concinebant,  hedera  vinciebantur, 
vitisque  aurea  templo  reperta,  Liberum  patrem  coli,  domitorem 
Orientis,    quidam    arbitrati    sunt,    nequaquam    congruentibus  25 


bury,"  and  e  m&re  Aegvptio  must  be 
taken  clearly  with  conaeret  the  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  custom  of  burial  being 
contrastea  with  the  ordinary  Roman 
practice  of  cremation.  But  Heraeus, 
following  a  suggestion  of  various  editors, 
would  substitute  eondire  for  cmdere  and 
transpose  cura  out  of  the  next  sen- 
tence.  "  It  is  their  care  to  embalm  tbeir 
dead  after  the  Egyptian  fashion  rather 
than  burn  them.  The  Jewish  mode  of 
burial  was  not,  however,  identical  with 
the  Egyptian  embalming,  for  the  Jews 
did  not  embalm  the  body,  but  merely 
wrapped  it  round  with  linen  and  spices. 
See  S.  John,  xi.  44;  xix.  30,  40;  S. 
Matt.  xxvii.  59.  Under  the  Kings,  burn- 
ing  had  not  been  uncommon,  see  Is.  xxx. 
|3,  Jer.  xxxiv.  5  ;  but  at  the  Captivity  the 
Jews  reverted  to  the  earlier  custom,  and 
cremation  was  strictly  forbidden,  being 
.used  only  in  the  case  of  criminals,  Joshua 
viL  15,  25. 

15.  eademque  oura  et  de  infer- 
nis  persuaeio;  oaelestlum  oontra. 
Heraeus  omitting  cura  puts  only  a 
comma  *t  persuasto,  and  reads  est  for  et ; 
cura,  if  retained  here,  means  "mode  of 
treatment."  Caelestium  is  in  any  case 
dependent  on  persuasio=(1  beMcf  as  to 
heavenly  beings."  The  Egyptians  held 
that  many  of  the  gods  might  be  repre- 
sented  under  human  or  even  animal 
shapes;  to  the  Jews  all  representations 
of  God  were  forbidden. 

17.  etBflrleeque  oompoeitae.  "Ima- 
ges  combining  the  shapes  of  men  and 
animals."  Serapis  was  represented  with 
the  head  of  a  ram,  Anubis  with  that  of  a 
dog.  Iudael — intellegunt.  This  of 
course  is  true  of  the  Jews  in  Tacitus's 
own  time,  but  inasmuch  as  in  praying 
they  lifted  their  eyes  to  heaven,  they  were 
often  by  heathen  wxiters  supmted  to  wor- 


ship  the  heavens ;  e.g.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  97, 
"nil  praeter  nubes  e*  caefi  numen  adorant." 
18.  profanoe.  Properly  those  who 
betray  sacred  mysteries;  here  means 
"impious,  profiine." 

21.  nedum  templls  sinunt.  Urbibus 
and  templis  are  local  ablatives.  Heraeus 
adopting  a  suggestion  of  Doederlein  reads 
sistuntiox  stnunt.     This  is  not  incon- 

tent  with  Tacitus's  previous  statement 
that  the  hgure  of  a  wild  ass  was  placed 
in  ihe  Holy  of  Holies,  for  that  may  have 
been  done  from  gratitude,  not  for  pur- 
poses  of  worship. 

22.  non  Oaesaribue  honor.  The 
Jewish  (and  Christian)  refusal  to  sacrifice 
to  the  deified  emperors  brought  them  into 
constant  difficulties  with  the  authorities. 

23.  tibla  tympanlsque  oonoinebant. 
Musical  instruments  were  largely  used  in 
the  Jewish  worship,  and  we  have  con- 
stant  reference  to  them  in  the  Psalms,  eg. 
Psalm  cl.  3,  etc  More  especially  were 
they  used  on  the  Feast  of  Trumpets ;  see 
Lev.  xxiii.  24.  hedera  vindebantur. 
The  Jewish  priests  did  not  deck  them- 
selves  with  lvy;  he  may  be,  perhaps, 
alluding  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

24.  vitisque  aurea  templo  reperta. 
Josephus  tells  us,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  4,  how 
over  the  gate  of  Herod's  temple  vines 
were  carved  with  clusters  as  long  as  a 
man ;  see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  11,  3. 
These  clusters  hung  down  over  the  lintel. 

25.  Quidam  arbitratl  eunt.  Thiswas 
the  view  of  Plutarch  (Symp.  iv.  6),  who 
rests  it  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  most  joyous  of  the 
Jewish  feasts,  followed  immediately  on 
the  vintage.  The  emphatic  disgust  ex- 
pressed  by  Tadtus  for  the  institutions  of 
the  Jews  arose  partly  out  of  the  exclusive- 
ness   of  the  people,  partly  from  their 
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institutis.     Quippe  Liber  festos  laetosque  ritus  posuit»  Iudae- 
orum  mos  absurdus  sordidusque. 

6.  Terra  finesque,  qua  ad  Orientem  vergunt,  Arabia  ter- 
minantur ;  a  meridie  Aegyptus  obiacet ;  ab  occasu  Phoenices 
et  mare  ;  septentrionem  e  latere  Suriae  longe  prospectant 
Corpora  hominum  salubria  et  ferentia  laborum.     Rari  imbres, 

5  uber  solum.  Fruges  nostrum  ad  morem,  praeterque  eas 
balsamum  et  palmae.  Palmetis  proceritas  etdecor.  Balsamum 
modica  arbor  :  ut  quisque  ramus  intumuit  (si  vim  ferri  adhibeas, 
pavent  venae),  fragmine  lapidis  aut  testa  aperiuntur ;  humor  in 
usu  medentium  est  Praecipuum  montium  Libanum  erigit, 
io  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores  opacum   fidumque  nivibus. 

.    Idem  amnem  Iordanen   alit   funditque.     Nec  Iordanes  pelago 


fanaticism,  a  fanaticism  and  a  formalism 
which  grew  more  intense  as  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  approached. 

6.  i.  Arabla  terminantur,  i.c.  by 
the  Arabian  desert  which  separates  Pales- 
tine  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

2.  Aegyptus  obiaoet.  On  the  south, 
as  on  the  east,  Palestine  is  bounded  by  a 
desert  which  separates  it  from  Egypt. 

3.  septentrionem— longe  proepec* 
tant.  In  classical  Latin  we  should  have 
had  in  (or  ad)  septentriones.  The  meta- 
phor  seems  to  be  "  it  is  a  far  view  across 
the  territory  to  the  north  ;"  i.e.  it  runs  far 
up  on  that  side.  The  land  stretches 
farthest  in  the  direction  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus  rather  than  on  the  side  of  Syria. 
There  is  probably  also,  as  Mr.  Godley 
remarks,  a  reference  intended  to  the 
general  high  level  of  the  country. 

4.  rari  Imbres.  There  were  two  rainy 
seasons,  "  the  earlier  "  rains  from  October 
to  December,  "the  latter"  from  March 
to  April,  Deut.  xi.  11. 

5.  ubereolum.  Hecataeus  had  spoken 
of  the  soil  of  Palestine  as  very  fertile. 

5.  fruflres  nostrum  ad  morem.  The 
words  which  follow  make  it  clear  that  he 
is  here  referring  to  the  kinds  rather  than 
the  amount  of  rruits.  Some  MSS.  insert 
exuberant  or  exsuperantt  but  this  seems  a 
mere  gloss. 

6.  balsamum  et  palmae.  Both 
balsam  and  palms  grew  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Jericho,  the  balsam  farther  up 
the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jericho  is 
called  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3)  the  City  of  Palm- 
trees;  and  Horace(Epp.  ii.  2,  i84)speaks 
of  "ungui  praeferat  Herodis  palmetis 
pinguibus."     The  balsam  which  Pales- 


tine  and  Arabia  alone  were  supposed 
to  produce,  was  highly  prized  by  the 
Romans  for  its  heafing  properties  and 
fragrance.  After  their  conquest  of  the 
country  they  took  the  cultivation  of  it 
into  their  own  hands.  Much  damage, 
it  is  said,  was  done  to  the  plants  by  the 
Jews  out  of  spite.  Josephus  savs  that 
King  Solomon  originally  received  it  as  a 
gift  trom  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  Strabo  xvi. 
763;  Justin.  xxx vi.  3;  Liv.  xxv.  alsomen- 
tion  it.  Pliny  (who  calls  it  "opobalsa- 
mum,"N.H.  xii.)says,  "omnibusodoribus 
praefertur  balsamum  uni  terrarum  Iudaeae 
concessum.  Ostendere  arbusculam  hanc 
urbi  Vespasiani  imperatores,  clarumque 
dictu  a  Pompeio  Magno  in  triumpho 
arboris  quoque  duximus.  Servit  nunc 
haec  et  tributa  pendit  cum  sua  gente. 
Saeviere  in  eam  Iudaei  sicut  in  vitam  quo-" 
que  suam.  Contra  defendere  Romani  et 
aimicatum  pro  frutice  est.  Seritque  nunc 
eam  fiscus."  Of  the  palms  Plin.  N.  H. 
xiii.  6,  26,  says  "  Iudaea  vero  inclyta  est 
vel  magis  palmis." 

7.  ut  qulsque  ramua.  Cf.  Plin.  foc.cit. 
"  inciditur  vitro,  lapide,  osseisve  cultellis. 
Ferro  laedi  vitalia  odit.  Emoritur  pro- 
tinus,  eadem  amputari  supervacua  pa- 
tiens." 

9.  erlfirlt — fldumque  nivlbus.  Eri- 
git  for  se  erigit  terra,  so  G.  46,  "quid- 
quid  silvarum  ac  montium  erigitur." 
Fidum  nivibus  is  a  poetical  phrase  for 
"covered  with  perpetual  snow;"  so 
Claudian,  R.  Pros.  i.  165,  has  "scit 
nivibus  servare  fidem."  Many  of  the 
phrases  in  this  chapter  are  poetical. 

11.  idem  amnem  Iordanen.  It  is 
the  range  of  Anti-Libanus  (said,  by  error, 
to  be  the  Libanus),  which  is  covered  with 
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acclpitur,  sed  unum  atque  alterum  lacum  integer  perfluit,  tertio 
retinetur.     Lacus  inmenso  ambitu,  specie  maris,  sapore  corrup- 
tior,   gravitate  odoris  accolis   pestifer,   neque  vento   inpellitur 
neque  pisces  aut  suetas  aquis  volucres  patitur.     Incertae  undae  15 
superiacta,  ut  solido,  ferunt ;  periti  imperitique  nandi  perinde 
attolluntur.     Certo  anni  bitumen  egerit ;  cuius  legendi  usum,  ut 
ceteras  artes,  experientia  docuit     Ater  suapte  natura  liquor  et 
sparso  aceto  concretus  innatat     Hunc  manu  captum,  quibus  ea 
cura,  in  summa  navis  trahunt :  inde  nullo  iuvante  influit  onerat-  20 
que,   donec    abscindas.     Nec  abscindere  aere  ferrove  possis : 
fugit  cruorem  vestemque  infectam  sanguine  quo  feminae  per 
menses  exsolvuntur.     Sic  veteres  auctores.     Sed  gnari  locorum 
tradunt  undantes  bitumine  moles  pelli  manuque  trahi  ad  litus ; 
mox,  ubi  vapore  terrae,  vi  solis  inaruerint,  securibus  cuneisque  25 
ut  trabes  aut  saxa  discindi. 

7.  Haud  procul  inde  campi  quos  ferunt  olim  uberes  mag-     c^ 


perpetual  snow,  and  from  the  base  of 
which,  at  Banias,  the  Jordan  rises. 

12.  sed  unum — integer  perfluit. 
Inicger  means  "without  being  absorbed 
by  them."  The  two  lakes  referred  to  are 
the  Waters  of  Merom  (Joshua  xi.  5-7)  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  tertio  retinetur. 
Teriic  is  of  course  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lacus 
Asphaltites.  With  respect  to  this,  Plin. 
N.  H.  v.  15,  71,  says  "velut  invitus  As- 
phaltiten  lacum  dirum  natura  petit  a  quo 
postremo  ebibitur  aquasque  laudatas  per- 
dit  pestilentibus  mixtus. 

13.  laoua  inmenao  ambltu.  It  is 
from  40  to  45  miles  long,  and  from  8 
to  10  broad,  Josephus  (Sell.  Jud.  iv.  8) 
gives  the  measurements  considerably 
greater,  and  so  does  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  15, 
72 ;  both  seem  to  have  overstated  them. 

13.  epeole  marla,  sapore  oorruptlor. 
"In  appearance  like  the  sea,  in  taste 
more  salt."  The  ablattves  are  ablatives 
of  quality. 

14.  gravitate  odoria.  Its  waters  are 
80  impregnated  with  salts  of  various  kinds 
that  few  fish  can  live  in  them,  and  they 
give  off  in  some  parts  a  pungent  and 
sulphurous  smell.  The  statement  about 
the  birds  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration  ; 
cf.  Dict.   Bible,  art.   "Sea,  the  Salt," 

IS  3*.  39,  41. 

15.  inoertae  undae  —  ut  eolido 
ferunt.  By  inceriae  undae  is  meant 
that  its  waters  are  something  between 
liquid  and  solid ;  ut  solido  means  "  as  on 


dry  ground."    M.  reads  incertes,  and  this 
has  been  altered  into  inertes, 

16.  perinde  attolluntur.  "Are 
equally  buoyed  up. "  Josephus  asserts  this 
same  fact,  stating  that  Vespasian  threw 
in  soldiers  to  try,  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  4. 

17.  oerto  anni  bitumen  egerit. 
Certe  anni  is  fbr  cerio  anniicmport,  after 
Tacitus's  manner.  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  8,  4)  says  that  the  lumps  of  bitumen 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  hornless 
bulls.  Pliny  seems  to  have  mistaken 
them  fbr  animals,  N.  H.  v.  15. 

20.  in  eumma  navie  trahunt :  inde. 
Summa  navis,  "  the  deck  of  the  ship ; " 
inde,  "after  that;"  i.e.  when  a  certain 
quantityhas  been  hauled  in,  it  isso  sticky 
tnat  the  rest  gets  drawn  in  of  its  own 
accord.  The  bitumen  was  used,  Tosephus 
tells  us,  not  only  for  caulking  ships,  but 
for  medicine  as  welL 

21.  neo  abedndere.  The  same 
stran^e  myth  is  told  bv  Josephus,  BelL 
Jud.  iv.  8 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  viL  15,  65. 

7.  1.  haud  prooul  inde  oampL 
These  are  the  plains  where  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  once  stood,  Gen.  xix.  24-28. 
magnie  urbibue  —  habitatoe  may  be 
taken  from  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  398,  "cuncta 
malis  habitantur  moenia  Graiis."  There 
were  five  dties  of  the  Plain  —  Sodom, 
Gomorrha,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar, 
Gen.  xiv.  2.  Strabo  states  that  the  in- 
habitants  said  there  had  been  as  many  as 
thirteen,  xvL  p.  764.    The  destruction  of 
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nisque  urbibus  habitatos  fulminum  iactu  arsisse;  et  manere 
vestigia,  terramque  ipsam,  specie  torridam,  viip  frugiferam 
perdidisse.  Nam  cuncta  sponte  edita  aut  manu  sata,  sive  herba 
5  tenus  aut  flore,  seu  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere,  atra  et  inania 
velut  in  cinerem  vanescunt  Ego  sicut  inclutas  quondam  urbes 
igne  caelesti  flagrasse  concesserim,  ita  halitu  lacus  infici  terram, 
corrumpi  superfusum  spiritum,  eoque  fetus  segetum  et  autumni 
putrescere  reor,  solo  caeloque  iuxta  gravi.  Et  Belus  amnis 
10  Iudaico  mari  inlabitur ;  circa  cuius  os  lectae  arenae  admixto 
nitro  in  vitrum  excoquuntur.  Modicum  id  litus  et  egerentibus 
inexhaustum. 

8.  Magna  pars  Iudaeae  vicis  dispergitur  ;  habent  et  oppida. 
Hierosolyma  genti  caput  Illic  inmensae  ppulentiae  templum, 
et  primis  munimentis  urbs,  dein  regia,  templum  intimis  clausum. 


these  cities  of  the  Plain  was  probably 
brought  about  by  volcanic  agency ;  ct. 
also  Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  iv.  8,  4,  ytvrwtf 

fUM>  yrj,  icapTVP  re  trtKa  Kal  rrjt  xara 
roXeit  Ttptovolat,  pvp  6i  KeKavfUnj  r&Va. 
faol  ft  Cn  ti*  aoefklar  olxnropup  Ktpavpott 
KOTt^Ktyif, 

5.  seu  eoUtam  ln  speeiem.  Heraeus 
with  some  probability  reads  solidam, 
understanding  it  of  forming  in  appear- 
ance  solid  fruiL  If  solitam  the  sense  is 
scarcely  altered.  So  Josephus,  Bcll.  Jud. 
iv.  8,  4,  says,  iorl  M  k*1  cw  rott  Kaprott 
Ibeur  orodlar  apaytwwupuh^t  ot  XP0*9  M*" 
(xovot  rott  idv&iiots  6fiolapt  dptfapJwo* 
5e  xtpvl"  e'»  KOT90P  avakiorrai  koX 
rifpap.  The  truth  of  the  existence  of 
these  "apples  of  Sodom"  is  conhrmed 
by  many  travellers. 

8.  oorrumpl  Buperfueum  spirltum. 
"  The  atmosphere  which  spreads  over  it 
is  tainted."  Spiritus  is  used  both  by 
Cicero  (Cat.  i.  §  15)  and  Pliny  (N.  H.  ii. 
5,  10)  as  equivalent  to  air.  The  soil  is 
unhealthy,  the  air  apparently  not. 

9.  et  Belus  amnia.  He  passes  here 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  of 
Palestine.  The  Belus  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  north  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10,  2).  It  is  now 
called  Numin  or  Naman.  Pliny,  N.  H. 
xxxvi  26, 65,  gives  the  following  account: 
"  quingentorum  est  passuum  non  amplius 
litoris  spatium  (cf.  modicum  id  litus) 
idque  tantum  multa  per  saecula  gignendo 
ftiit  vitro.  Fama  est  appulsa  nave  mer- 
catorum  nitri,  cum  sparsi  per  litus  epulas 


pararent,  nec  esset  cortinis  attoUendis  lapt- 
dum  occasio,  glebas  nitri  e  nave  subdidisse. 
Quibus  accensis  permixta  harena  litoris, 
translucentes  novi  liquoris  fluxisse  rivos  ; 
et  hanc  fuisse  originem  vitri ;"  cf.  Strabo, 
xvi  p.  758. 

11.  et  etferontibus.  f/s«andyetM 
^vrwt/f^Mjisadativeoftheagent  Strabo 
says  that  all  the  shore  between  Tyre  and 
Ptolemais  has  vitreous  sand,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Belus  has  the  best. 

a  1.  vida  dlspargltur » dispcrsis 
vicis  kaHtatur.  This  was  specially  trae 
of  Galitee,  which  was  very  thickly  peopled 
by  villages  and  little  towns  at  this  time ; 
see  Josephus,  BelL  Jud.  iii.  3,  2. 

2.  Hlerooolyma  gentl  oaput.  Jeru- 
salem  is  situated  on  a  high  table-land 
rather  nearer  to  the  Jordan  than  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Jerusalem  was  the 
Jewish  capital,  but  Caesarea  on  the  sea- 
coast  was  the  Roman  capital  and  is  so 
described  by  Tacitus  himself,  ii.  79. 

3.  et  prlmls  munimentls  urbe — 
lntimia  clausum.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  the  three  are  concentric 
and  one  within  the  other.  The  walls 
of  the  city  varied  a  good  deal  from  time 
to  time.  The  city  lay  mainly  in  the 
valley  between  two  heights — one  on 
the  west  usually  but  incorrectly  called 
Zion,  and  Mount  Moriah  to  the  east  — , 
and  sloped  up  into  the  table-Iand  to  the 
north.  The  palace,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  was  situated  on  the  western  hill, 
and  had  a  wall  of  its  own  ;  so  had  also 
the  Temple,  which  was  on  Mount  Moriah. 
Above  and  north  of  the  Temple  rome  the 
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Ad    fores   tantum    Iudaeo   aditus;  limine,  praeter  sacerdotes, 
arcebantur.     Dum  Assyrios  penes  Medosque  et  Fersas  Oriens    5 
fuit,    despectissima   pars    servientium :    postquam    Macedones 
praepotuere,  rex  Antiochus  demere  superstitionem  et   mores 
Graecorum    dare   adnisus,  quo  minus    teterrimam  gentem   in 
melius    mutaret,    Parthorum    bello    prohibitus    est :    nam    ea 
tempestate  Arsaces    desciverat      Tum   Iudaei,    Macedonibus  I0 
invalidis,  Parthis  nondum  adultis  (et  Romani  procul  erant)  sibi 
ipsi  reges  inposuere  ;  qui  mobilitate  volgi  expulsi,  resumpta  per 
arma  dominatione   fugas   civium,  urbium    eversiones,  fratrum 
coniugum  parentum  neces  aliaque  solita  regibus  ausi  supersti- 
tionem  fovebant,  quia  honor  sacerdotii  firmamentum  potentiae  jj 
adsumebatur. 


fort  of  Antonia.  '  The  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  protected  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tempfe,  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  the  western 
side  and  the  southern  side  of  "Mount 
Zion."  BothMountMoriahand"Mount 
Zion  "  were  exceedingly  strong  by  nature 
and  had  been  strongly  fortirted. 

4.  ad  fbres  tantum  Iudaeo  aditus. 
This  is  illustrated  by  S.  Luke,  i.  8-9, 
where  it  is  described  how  the  people 
stood  without  while  Zachariah  entered  m- 
to  the  Holy  Place  $  see  also  Joseph,  Bell. 
Jud.  v.  5-6,  TtpU<rrf*4*  64  roV  t€  rabv 
koX  rbv  pw/iir  c0Xi06V  rc  irai  xipiev  ytlaiov, 
6eor  nrxycuer  Ifyoi,  &  tuipyer  4£<ar4fH* 
t69  b^faow  arb  t&t  Up4u*.  The  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  lay  behind  the  veil,  was 
entered  only  by  the  High  Priest,  and 
that  once  a  year  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.  Gentiles  were  excluded  even  from 
the  court  of  the  Israelites.  On  the  wall 
which  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  court  of  the  Israelites  an  inscrip- 
tion  in  Greek  and  Latin  warned  all  Gen- 
tiles  that  the  penalty  of  entering  was 
death.  The  following  inscription  to  this 
effect  has  been  recendy  found : — iitfiha 
dXXoycp^  cleropcfaaOai  Irrot  toO  T€pL  rd 

UpQW    tpVtpaKTOV    KOl    T€ptp6\0V'    tt     0*    &? 

\ij<P$jj  4avrtf  ofriot  l<rreu  6t&  r6  ^(cucoXov- 
Oeiw  OdraTor. 

5.  dum  —  deapectissima  pars  ser- 
vientium.  Thisisnottrue.  UnderDavid 
and  Solomon  the  Israelites  attained  to 
considerable  power,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  succeeded  for  a  long 
time  in  maintaining  their  independence  in 
presence  of  the  great  nations  of  the  East. 

6.  Maoedonee  praepotuere,  i.e.  in 
the  times  of  Alezander  the  Great  and 
the  Seleuddae. 

2  H 


7.  rex  AntloohuB.  This  is  King 
Antiochus  the  Fourth,  called  Epipbanes, 
by  the  Jews  Epimanes,  who  ruled  over 
Svria  from  176  B.c.  to  164  B.C.  He  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenismg 
party  in  Jerusalem,  desecrated  and  de- 
stroyed  the  Temple,  and  attempted  by 
dint  of  persecution  to  fbrce  Hellenic 
customs  on  all  the  Jews.  Against  him 
the  Maccabees  rose  in  successful  revolt, 
see  1  Macc  L-v.,  11  Macc  iv.-x.,  Joseph. 
Ant  Jud.  xii  5,  3,  and  xii.  7,  1. 

9.  nam — Araaoee  deeotverat.  If 
these  words  are  genuine  (and  the  MSS. 

¥'ve  us  no  grounds  for  suspecting  them) 
acitus  has  Jallen  into  a  considerable 
error.  The  revolt  of  Arsaces  belongs,  not 
to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but 
to  that  of  Antiochus  II,  who  reigned  over 
Syria  from  260  b.c.  to  245  b.c,  and  is 
variously  fixed  for  the  year  250  B.c.  and 
256  B.c.  Antiochus  II  and  Antiochus 
IV  were  both  called  6eot,  hence  perhaps 
the  error. 

11.  sibi  ipei  reffes  Inposuere.  Aris- 
tobulus,  eldest  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  was 
the  first  of  the  Maccabees  to  assume  the 
title  of  King,  in  107  B.c. ,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xiii.  II.  Earlier  members  of  the  family 
had  been  styled  Prince  and  Deliverer. 

12.  Qui  mobllitate  Tolgi.  This 
again  is  hardly  correct.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Maccabees  fell  from  internal  feuds, 
not  from  popular  risings.  There  was  a 
war  in  92  B.c.  between  Alexander 
Jannaeus   and  the  Pharisees;   and  the  ■ 

?uarrels  between  Aristobulus  II  and 
lyrcanus  resulted  in  the  rise  of  the 
Herods,  and  finally  in  the  intervention  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  words  reeumpta 
per  arxna,  etc,   Tacitus   is   probably 
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9.  Romanorum  primus  Gn.  Pompeius  Iudaeos  domuit, 
templumque  iure  victoriae  ingressus  est  Inde  volgatum  nulla 
intus  deum  effigie  vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arcana.  Muri 
Hierosolymorum  diruti,  delubrum  mansit.  Mox  civili  inter  nos 
5  bello,  postquam  in  dicionem  M.  Antonii  provinciae  cesserant, 
rex  Parthorum  Pacorus  Iudaea  potitus,  interfectusque  a  P. 
Ventidio,  et  Parthi  trans  Euphraten  redacti :  Iudaeos  G.  Sosius 
subegit.     Regnum  ab  Antonio  Herodi  datum  victor  Augustus 


referring  to  the  enormities  of  Herod  the 
Great,  but  members  of  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees  had  also  behaved  to  their  own 
relations  with  great  cruelty. 

9.  1.  Bomanorum  primus  Onaeua 
Pompeius.  This  was  in  the  year  63 
B.c.  The  adherents  of  Aristobulus  on 
this  occasion  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  Temple,  and  offered  a  determined 
resistance  to  Pompey,  who  was  favoured 
by  Hyrcanus  and  nis  followers.  It  was 
indeed  only  at  the  end  of  a  three  months' 
siege  that  Pompey  was  able  to  force  his 
way  into  the  Temple.  He  behaved  on 
this  occasion  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
carrying  off  no  spoils  from  the  Temple, 
nor  sacking  the  city.  The  greater  part 
of  Judaeawas  restored  to  Hyrcanus,  the 
Romans  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
only  the  coast-towns,  see  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
762 ;  Dio,  xxxvil  16. 

2.  templumque  —  ingreesus  eet. 
Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  4,  says  that 
"Pompey  entered  into  the  interior  of 
the  Temple,  and  not  a  few  of  his  suite  as 
well,  and  they  saw  what  it  was  not  law- 
ful  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to  see,  but 
only  for  the  priests  ;  but  from  motives  of 
piety  he  touched  nothing."  inde  has  a 
temporal  sense. 

3.  vacuam  aedem  et  inania  arcana. 
Cf.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6,  (kcito  di  oMIp 
S\un  h  aorf  &parot>  8$  Kal  &xParTW  K°l 
adiaTov  f/y  vci<ru>.  That  the  Temple 
should  contain  no  visible  image  seems  to 
have  filled  the  heathen  writers  with  aston- 
ishment ;  cf.  Dio,  xxxvii.  17. 

3.  muri— dirutl.  Antipater,  father 
of  Herod  the  Great,  subsequently  obtained 
leave  from  Caesar  to  rebuild  them. 

5.  provinciae  oeaserant.  Heraeus 
inserts  Orientis,  which  is  no  doubt  the 
meaning.  For  eesserant,  representing  the 
destination  to  which  a  thing  goes,  see 
Ann.  i.  I,  "in  Augustum  cessere." 

6.  rex  Parthorum  Pacorus  Iudaea 
potitus.  He  was  not  properly  king  of 
the  Parthians,  being  son  of  the  Parthian 
king    Orodes.       rfe  was  called  in    by 


Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  40  B.c, 
and  succeeded  in  routing  Herod,  spoUing 
Jerusalem,  and  handing  over  the  country 
to  Antigonus,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  13- 15. 

6.  interfectuaque  a  Publio  Ven- 
tidio.  Puolius  Ventidius  Bassus  was  a 
man  of  low  extraction,  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  charioteer  and  mule-driver, 
but  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of 
Lucius  and  Marcus  Antonius.  By  their 
influence  he  rose  rapidly,  and  became 
consul  in  43  B.c.  In  38  B.o.  he  was 
despatched  by  Mark  Antony  against  the 
Parthians,  overthrew  them  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  confined  them  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  Tac  G.  37; 
Plutarch,  Anton.  34 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xiv.  15 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47. 

7.  Iudaeos  Q.  Sosiue  eubeffit. 
Sosius  was  legate  of  Antony  and  governor 
of  Syria.  Pacorus  had  established  Anti- 
gonus  on  the  throne  of  Judaea.  But  after 
Ventidius's  victory  Sosius,  in  conjunction 
with  Herod,  besieged  Antigonus  in  Jer- 
usalem,  and  after  an  obstinate  siege  cap* 
tured  the  citv  and  him  with  it,  and  had  him 
put  to  death,  thus  ridding  Herod  of  his 
iast  rival  in  the  Asmonean  house,  34  B.C. 

8.  regnum  ab  Antonio  Herodi 
datum.  This  is  Herod,  called  the 
Great.  He  was  an  Idumaean,  son  of 
Antipater,  favourite  of  Hyrcanus.  In  his 
father's  lifetime  he  was  made  governor  of 
Galilee,  but  expelled  in  the  year  40  B.C. 
by  Antigonus,  with  the  help  of  Pacorus. 
He  repaired  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaimng  from  the  senate,  through  the 
influence  of  M.  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
the  title  of  Socius  Rex  Iudaeae,  Having 
defeated  Antigonus  and  gained  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  he  married  Mariamne,  Anti- 
ponus's  niece,  and  remained  king  of  the 
Jews  till  his  death  in  3  B.c.  His  reign 
was  signalised  by  considerable  vigour,  but 
also  by  the  grossest  and  most  intolerable 
cruelty.  See  Mommsen,  P.  R.  E.  vol. 
ii.  op.  177-182. 

8.  viotor  Auffustusauxit.  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  20,  3,  tells  us  that  Augustus 
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auxit  Post  mortem  Herodis,  nihil  exspectato  Caesare,  Simo 
quidam  regium  nomen  invaserat  Is  a  Quintilio  Varo  obtinente  10 
Suriam  punitus ;  et  gentem  coercitam  liberi  Herodis  tripertito 
rexere.  Sub  Tiberio  quies.  Dein  iussi  a  G.  Caesare  effigiem 
eius  in  templo  locare,  arma  potius  sumpsere ;  quem  motum 
Caesaris  mors  diremit  Claudius,  defunctis  regibus  aut  ad 
modicum  redactis,  Iudaeam  provinciam  equitibus  Romanis  aut  15 
libertis  permisit ;  e  quibus  Antonius  Felix  per  omnem  saevitiam 
ac  libidinem  ius  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit,  Drusilla  Cleo- 
patrae  et  Antonii  nepte  in  matrimonium  accepta,  ut  eiusdem 
Antonii  Felix  progener,  Claudius  nepos  esset. 

10.  Duravit  tamen  patientia    Iudaeis  usque   ad    Gessium 


restored  the  portiont  of  his  dominiont 
that  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
Cleopatra,  and  added  besides  Oadara, 
Hippus,  and  Samaria,  and  all  the  coast- 
towns — Caza,  and  Anthedon,  and  Joppa, 
and  Strato's  Tower  (Caesarea). 

9.  8imo  quidam.  He  was  a  siave 
of  Herod,  of  great  strength  and  daring, 
who  in  the  absence  of  Archelaus  estab- 
lished  himself  in  the  mountain  district 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and 
assumed  the  tiUe  of  King  of  Israel, 
Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xvii.  10,  6. 

ia  QulntUio  Varo.  This  was  the 
Quintilius  Varus  who  afterwards  met 
with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Arminius 
in  the  Teutoburgian  forest  in  9  A.D. 
Tosephus  savs  that  Simo  was  put  to  death 
by  Gratus,  his  deputy. 

1 1.  liberi  Herodie  tripertito  rexere. 
Archelaus  received  half  his  father's  do- 
minions,  but  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
not  of  King.  His  portion  included 
Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria.  The 
other  half  was  divided  between  Antipas 
and  Philip,  the  first  receiving  Galuee 
and  Peraea ;  Philip  Gaulonitis,  fiatanaea, 
Ituraea,  Trachomtis,  and  the  town  of 
Paneas  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  by  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan. 

12.  iueal  a  O.  Oaeaare.  Thiswasin 
the  year  40  A.  D.  Petronius,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  to  whom  the  order  was  sent, 
apprehending  the  danger,  entreated  Caius 
not  to  enforce  the  command,  and,  aided 
by  the  intercession  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
iiiduced  him  to  defer  the  attempt  for  a 
time.  Before  the  order  was  actually 
carried  out  Caius  died.  Philo  has  left  an 
account  of  his  embassv  to  Caius ;  see  also 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii  8. 

14.  defunotle  refflbua 


tie,  i.e.  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  in  44  A.D.,  whose  death  is  described 
in  Acts  xii.  20-23.  After  his  death, 
Herod  Agrippa  II  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  line  of  the  Herods. 

15.  provinciam  —  permlsit.  Per- 
misit  has  the  sense  of  "  gave  over. "  The 
first  Roman  procurator  of  the  whole  of 
Judaea  after  Herod's  death  (44  A.D.)  was 
Cuspius  Fadus,  who  ruled  it  till  45  A.D. 
He  was  succeeded  bv  Tiberius  Alexander, 
46  A.D.,  and  he  again  in  49  A.D.  by  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus.  Felixsucceededhimin52 
A.D.,  and  was  followed  by  Festus,  60  A.D. 

16.  Antoniue  Pelix.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Pallas,  Claudius's  favourite. 
He  received  the  name  of  Antonius  because 
he  and  his  brother  were  freedmen  of 
Antonia  (Claudius's  mother).  According 
to  Josephus,  he  was  deposed  in  60  a.d. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  F  elix,  see  Ann.  xii. 
54,  from  which  it  appears  that  Felix  was 
assodated  with  Cumanus  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Judaea  before  he  became  procura- 
tor  of  the  whole  district. 

17.  Druailla  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Antony  and  Qeopatra ;  how  exactly 
seems  not  to  be  known.  If,  as  some 
suppose,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
I.,  it  must  have  been  through  ner 
mother.  Orelli,  however,  distinguishes 
this  Drusilla  from  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa. 

19.  progener,  nepoe.  Progetur, 
"husband  of  eranddaughter."  Antony 
would  be  in  relation  to  Felix  socer  maq- 
nus.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Antonia 
Minor,  Antony's  daughter  by  Octavia, 
and  Drusus.  Tadtus  shows  a  certain 
erim  irony  in  tracing  the  relationship 
between  the  freedman  and  the  emperor. 
Oeeeiua  Florua  was  the  sixth 
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Florum  procuratorem  :  sub  eo  bellum  ortum.  Et  comprimere 
coeptantem  Cestium  Gallum  Suriae  legatum  varia  praelia  ac 
saepius   adversa  excepere.     Qui   ubi  fato   aut  taedio  occidit, 

5  missu  Neronis  Vespasianus  fortuna  famaque  et  egregiis  ministris 
intra  duas  aestates  cuncta  camporum  omnesque  praeter  Hiero- 
solyma  urbes  victore  exercitu  tenebat  Proximus  annus  civili 
bello  intentus,  quantum  ad  Iudaeos,  per  otium  transiit.  Pace 
per   Italiam  parta  et  externae   curae  rediere.     Augebat  iras 

10  quod  soli  Iudaei  non  cessissent  Simul  manere  apud  exer- 
citus  Titum  ad  omnes  principatus  novi  eventus  casusve  utilius 
videbatur. 

Igitur  castris,  uti  diximus,  ante  moenia  Hierosolymorum 
positis  instructas  legiones  ostentavit 

1 1.  Iudaei  sub  ipsos  muros  struxere  aciem,  rebus  secundis 
longius  ausuri,  et  si  pellerentur,  parato  perfugio.  Missus  in  eos 
eques  cum  expeditis  cohortibus  ambigue  certavit     Mox  cessere 


procurator  of  Judaea,  following  in  64  A.D. 
after  Albinus,  successor  to  Porcius  Festus, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxv.  He  was  a  Greek 
of  Clazomenae,  and  the  husband  of  Cleo- 
patra,  the  intimate  friend  of  Poppaea 
Sabina,  Nero's  mistress.  He  is  said  to 
have  sought  by  his  cruelty  to  drive  the 
Tews  into  revolt,  in  order  to  escape 
unpeachment  for  his  maladministration, 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  10. 

2.  sub  eo  beUum  ortum.  In  the 
spring  of  66  A.D.,  JoseDh.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  14,  4.  He  was  killed  early  in  the 
rising ;  see  Suet.  Vesp.  4,  "  caesoque 
praeposito  (i.e.  Gessius  Florus)  legatum 
msuper  Suriae  consularem  suppetias 
ferentem,  rapta  aquila,  fugaverunt. 

3.  Oestium  Qallum.  Caius  was  his 
praenomen.  He  advanced  into  Jerusalem 
itself,  but  was  unable  to  take  either  the 
Temple  or  the  Palace,  and  soon  gave  up 
the  siege,  and  purchased  even  a  hasty 
retreat  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  baggage  and 
of  his  rear-guard  in  the  pass  of  Beth 
Horon,  Mommsen,  P.R.E.  voL  ii.  pp. 
209,  210;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19,  8,  9. 

4.  quI  ubi  —  oooidit.  This  was  in 
67  a.d.  The  two  summers  referred  to 
below  are  those  of  67  and  68  A.D.,  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  1,  2. 

6.  ouncta  camporum.  Tadtus 
carries  this  use  of  the  neuter  adjective  to 
an  absurd  extent.  The  adjective  is  really 
eauivalent  here  to  a  substantive,  "the 
wnole  of  the  plain  country,"  Madvig, 
§  284,  ob$.  5. 


7.  proximue  annus,  i.e.  the  year  69. 

8.  Quantum  ad  Iudaeoe.  "Asfar 
as  the  Jews  were  concerned."  So  Ag. 
44.  «quantum  ad  gloriam  longisshm£ 
aevum  peregit. 

10.  soli  Iudael  non  oeeslBBent. 
Agrippa  II  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  fotlow  the  example  of  all  other 
nations,  and  submit  to  the  Roman  arms, 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16. 

11.  ad  eventue  oaeusve.  "Tomeet 
all  successes  or  mishaps."  So  Liv.  xxiii. 
18,  "nec  ad  varios  conatus  hostium  ant 
vis  ulla  aut  ars  deerat"  For  the  combin- 
ation  of  the  two  words,  see  Ann.  ii  26, 
"satis  iam  eventuum,  satis  casuum." 

13.  uti  diximus,  i.e.  in  c  1,  above. 

14.  instruotaB  legionee  ostentavlt. 
"He  presented  his  legions  in  battle 
array."  The  legions  were  the  5$,  ioth, 
I2th,  and  I5th,  and  detachments  of  the 
3d  and  22d,  numbering  about  30,000 
men.  To  them  must  be  added  the  troops 
of  the  subject  kings,  bringing  up  the  total 
to  nearly  60,000,  according  to  Jbsephus, 
though  Mommsen  considers  this  a  some- 
what  exaggerated  estimate;  Mommsen, 
P.  R.  E.  vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  211. 

11.  3.  ambigue  certavit.  Josephus, 
Jud.  Bell.  v.  2,  2-4,  says  that  Titus  on 
this  occasion  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  taken  prisoner.  He  further  adds 
that  the  loth  legion  was  driven  out  of  its 
camp,  and  would  have  been  in  imminent 
danger  had  not  Titus  come  to  its  assist- 
ance. 
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hostes,  et  sequentibus  diebus  crebra  pro  portis  praelia  serebant, 
donec  assiduis  damnis  intra  moenia  pellerentur.  Romani  ad  5 
obpugnandum  versL  Neque  enim  dignum  videbatur  famem 
hostium  opperiri ;  poscebantque  pericula,  pars  virtute,  multi 
ferocia  et  cupidine  praemiorum.  Ipsi  Tito  Roma  et  opes 
voluptatesque  ante  oculos ;  ac  ni  statim  Hierosolyma  concide- 
rent,  morari  videbantur.  Sed  urbem  arduam  situ  opera  10 
molesque  firmaverant,  quis  vel  plana  satis  munirentur.  Nam 
duos  colles  in  inmensum  editos  claudebant  muri  per  artem 
obliqui  aut  introrsus  sinuati,  ut  latera  obpugnantium  ad  ictus 
patescerent  Extrema  rupis  abrupta;  et  turres,  ubi  mons 
iuvisset,  in  sexaginta  pedes,  inter  devexa  in  centenos  vicenosque  15 


4.  praelia  serebant.  Tadtus  has 
substituted  this  for  the  more  usual  manus 
consertbant, 

10.  morari  videbantur.  This  is  ex- 
plained  in  two  wavs :  ( 1 )  mcrari  is  regarded 
as  neuter,  in  which  case  Roma  et  efes  volup- 
tatesque  are  the  nominative  to  vidtban- 
tur%  "thus  seemed  to  be  delayed ;"  (2)  me- 
rari  is  taken  in  an  active  sense,  in  which 
case  Hitrosolyma  will  be  the  nominative, 
"  Jerusalem  seemed  to  come  between  him 
and  them."   The  first  is  to  be  preferred.  • 

10.  opera  moleeque.  This  is  almost 
a  hendiadys, '  *  works  of  unusual  strength. " 
MoUs  refers  to  the  massive  stones  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  walls,  particularly 
of  the  foundation. 

12.  duos  ooUee  In  inmeneum  edi- 
tos.  There  were  practically  four  hills 
included  within  the  walls  ot  Agrippa — 
(1)  Bezetha,  lyinjj  most  to  the  north,  and 
immediately  withm  the  walls  on  the  side 
firom  which  the  Romans  were  attacking 
the  dty ;  (2)  the  Acra,  immediately  north 
of  the  Temple,  on  part  of  which  the  fort 
Antonia  stood ;  (3)  Mount  Moriah,  or 
the  Temple  height  j  (4)the  western  height, 
called  ordinarily  "  Mount  Zion,"  on  which 
stood  Herod's  palace  and  the  main  part  of 
the  dty.  Which  are  the  two  hills  meant 
is  not  quite  certain.  Heraeus  understands 
Bezetha  and  the  Acra  to  be  meant,  the 
other  two  being  mentioned  later ;  Ritter, 
"  Mount  Zion  ,Tand  the  Acra ;  Orelli,  fol- 
lowing  Ferlet,  the  Acra  to  the  north,  and 
the  two  points  of  "  Mount  Zion  "and  Mount 
Moriah  to  the  south.  Ferlet  adds  that  from 
the  north-west  side,  where  Titus  was  en- 
camped,  he  would  see  the  exterior  wall  of 
Agnppa  immediately  in  front  of  him  ;  be- 
hind  tnis  a  second  wall  carried  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Acra ;  beyond  this  again  the 


Palace  andthe  heightof  "Zion"to  Uie  west, 
and  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  to  the 
east,each  of  them  defended  by  its  own  wall. 
For  in  inmensum  editos,  cf.  Sall.  Jug.  92, 
"  mons  saxeus  in  inmensum  editus. 

ir  obliqui  aut  introreua  stnuatL 
Orelli  quotes  Vegetius  to  show  that  this 
was  the  recognised  prindple  for  construct- 
ing  walis  of  defence,  Veget  iv.  2, 
"ambitum  muri  directum  veteres  dud 
noluerunt  ne  ad  ictus  arietum  esset  dis- 
positus;  sed  sinuosis  anfractibus,  iactis 
fundamentis,  clausere  urbes  crebrioresque 
turres  in  ipsis  angulis  ediderunt,  prop- 
terea,  quia,  si  quis  ad  murum  tali  orai- 
natione  constructum  vd  scalas  vel 
machinas  voluerit  admovere,  non  solum  a 
fronte  sed  etiam  a  lateribus  et  prope  a  tergo 
veluti  in  sinum  drcumdusus  opprimitur." 

14.  et  turres.  Not  only  were  the 
towers  of  great  height  and  strength ;  they 
were  also  very  numerous.  Oreffi  reckons 
from  Josephus's  account  that  there  were 
sixty  on  the  outside  wall,  fourteen  on 
the  middle,  ninetv  on  the  innermost  walL 
The  ground  fell  sharplv  away  to  the  east, 
the  west,  and  the  soutn.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  dty  was  defended  by  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  west  bv.  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  while  at  the  soutn  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  bending  round  joined 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  ubi  mons 
iuvlsset  means  "  where  the  ground  fdl 
sharply,"  so  as  to  give  them  practically 
greater  height. 

1 5.  inter  devexsk  "  Where  the  ground 
waslower."  prooul  intuentlbus  psrss. 
The  ground  rises  gradually  to  the  north 
above  the  dty,  so  that  as  one  looked  down 
on  the  towers,  their  tops  seemed  all  00  a 
level. 
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attollebantur,  mira  specie,  ac  procul  intuentibus  pares.  Alia 
intus  moenia,  regiae  circumiecta,  conspicuoque  fastigio  turris 
Antonia,  in  honorem  M.  Antonii  ab  Herode  appellata.   * 

12,  Templum  in  modum  arcis  propriique  muri,  labore  et 
opere  ante  alios.  Ipsae  porticus,  quis  templum  ambibatur, 
egregium  propugnaculum.  Fons  perennis  aquae,  cavati  sub 
terra  montes,  et  piscinae  cisternaeque  servandis  imbribus. 
5  Praeviderant  conditores  ex  diversitate  morum  crebra  bella: 
inde  cuncta  quamvis  adversus  longum  obsidium.  Et  a  Pompeio 
expugnatis  metus  atque  usus  pleraque  monstravere.  Atque  per 
avaritiam  Claudianorum  temporum  empto  iure  muniendi 
struxere  muros  in  pace  tamquam  ad  bellum,  magna  conluvie  et 


17.  refflae  oiroumlecta.  The  Palace, 
which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
Herod,  stood  on  the  western  hill  fedng 
the  Temple,  a  bridge  spanning  the  valley 
between  them. 

17.  turrlB  Antonia.  This  stood  on 
Mount  Moriah,  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Temple  platform,  on  a  hill  rising 
some  fifty  feet  above  the  Temple.  It  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  fortification  called  the  Baris. 
It  is  called  in  Acts  xxi.  34,  *xuk/i£oM, 
and  served  as  the  barracks  of  tne  small 
Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 

12.  1.  templum.  It  was  situated  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  eastern  of 
the  two  summits,  and  was  defended  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  west  by  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  separated  it  from  the 
rival  and  somewhat  higher  western  sum- 
mit.  The  existing  temple  had  been  built 
by  Herod  the  Great  at  vast  expense  and 
with  great  magnificence.  So  strong  and 
high  were  its  walls  that  it  was  all  but  im- 
pregnable.  It  occupied  a  square  of  600 
ieet,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  portico  or 
colonnade.  The  splendour  of  lts  build- 
ings  is  alluded  to  several  times  in  the 
Gospels,  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2;  S.  Mark, 
xiii.  2-1 ;  S.  Luke,  xxi.  5,  6. 

2.  ipaae  porticus.  The  Temple  courts 
were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  colon- 
nades  or  porticos,  that  of  Solomon  (Acts 
iii.11)  being  one  of  them.  The  pillars  sup- 
porting  these  were,  according  to  Josephus, 
twenty-five  cubits  high,  and  of  the  whitest 
marble.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  porticos 
were  often  used  for  purposes  of  defence. 

3.  fona  perennlB  aquae.  Now  called 
the  Virrin's  Spring,  the  one  natural  spring 
which  Jenisalcm  possesses,  a  little  south 


of  the  Temple,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hitt, 
whence  a  tunnel  some  1700  feet  long,  ex- 
cavated  in  the  rock,  leads  down  to  the 
"  Pool  of  Siloam,"  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Tyropoeon  vaUey,  and  supplies  it  with 
water.  The  Virgin's  Spnn^  is  inter- 
mittent,  but  it  flows  at  all  penods  of  the 
year,  and  so  deserves  the  epitjiet  which 
Tacitus  applies  to  it.  By  means  of  the 
tunnel — which  is  perhaps  the  one  alluded 
to  in  II  Chron.  xxxii.  JO  (cf.  11  Kings 
xviii.  17)— the  dty  would  be  kept  pro-: 
vided  with  water  m  the  event  of  a  siege. 
Under  and  about  the  hill,  on  which  the 
Temple  stood,  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  reservoirs  and  conduits,  con- 
nected  with  the  water-supply  of  the  dty9 
capable  also  of  being  used  as  storehouses 
and  hiding-places  in  time  of  war. 

6.  et  a  Pompelo  expuffnatls.  The 
dty  had  been  taken  not  only  by  Pompey 
after  a  long  siege,  but  also  by  Sosius  and 
Herod. 

7.  per  avarltiam  Olaudlanorum 
temporum.  The  walls,  after  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  Pompey,  had  originally 
been  rebuilt  by  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater 
in  the  time  of  Antony,  but  Agrippa  in 
Claudius's  time  had  added  to  them  and 
extended  them. 

9.  msgna  oonluvle  et  oeterarum 
urbium  olade  aucti.  The  amluvUs 
refers  to  the  wild  and  fanatical  spirits, 
the  sicarii  and  others  who  flocked  to 
Jerusalem  from  Gaiilee  in  the  north  and 
Idumaea  in  the  south,  and  from  the  dis- 
trict  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  other  dties 
alluded  to  are  those  captured  by  Ves- 
pasian  in  67  and  68  A.D.,  such  as  Jota- 
pata,  Gamala,  Gischala,  Lydda,  Jamnia, 
Azotus,  and  many  towns  rn  the  district 
east  of  the  Jordan. 
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ceterarum  urbium  clade  aucti :  nam  pervicacissimus  quisque  10 
illuc  perfugerat,  eoque  seditiosius  agebant  Tres  duces,  totidem 
exercitus.  Extrema  et  latissima  moenium  Simo,  mediam  urbem 
Ioannes,  quem  et  Bargioram  vocabant,  templum  Eleazarus  fir- 
maverat  Multitudine  et  armis  Ioannes  ac  Simo,  Eleazarus 
loco  pollebat  Sed  praelia  dolus  incendia  inter  ipsos,  et  magna  15 
vis  frumenti  ambusta.  Mox  Ioannes,  missis  per  speciem  sacri- 
ficandi  qui  Eleazarum  manumque  eius  obtruncarent,  templo 
potitur.  Ita  in  duas  factiones  civitas  discessit,  donec  propin- 
quantibus  Romanis  bellum  externum  concordiam  pareret 

13.  Evenerant  prodigia,  quae  neque  hostiis  neque  votis"" 
piare  fas  habet  gens  superstitioni  obnoxia,  religionibus  adversa. 
Visae  per  caelum   concurrere  acies,  rutilantia  arma,  et  subito 
nubium  igne  conlucere  templum.     Exapertae  repente  delubri 


12.  81xno.  He  came  from  Gerasa 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  had  first  distin- 
KUished  himself  in  the  retreat  of  Cestius. 
He  had  been  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  more  moderate  party,  but  had  estab- 
lished  himself  in  the  district  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  broke  out  between  the  Idumaeans 
and  the  Galilean  zealots,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  former  and  introduced  once  more 
into  Jerusalem.  Tosephus  says  (Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  19,  2,  iv.  9,  3)  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Gioras.  He  adds  that  he  was  less  cun- 
than  John,  but  superior  to  him  in 
ily  strength.  The  outer  walls  which 
he  occupied  were  those  built  by  Herod 
Acrippa.  Simon  survived  the  siege,  was 
taken  to  Rome  by  Titus  to  grace  his 
triumph,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

12.  medlam  urbem  Ioannes,  i.e. 
u  Mount  Zion  "  and  also  the  lower  city. 
John  is  called  by  Josephus,  son  of  LevL 
He  came  from  Gischala,  and  was  the 
ferocious  leader  of  the  Galilean  zealots, 
Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  v.  6, 1.  If  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  words  quem  et  Bar* 
gioram  vocabant  have  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  a  copyist,  we  must,  since 
the  statement  of  Josephus  is  quite  explidt, 
believe  that  Tadtus  has  here  made  a 
mistake,  and  has  confused  Simon  with 
John. 

13.  templum  Bleazarus  flrmaverat. 
Eleasar  is  called  Bar-Simon  by  Josephus. 
He  came  of  the  stock  of  the  high  pnests, 
was  the  head  of  the  war  partv  in  Jeru- 
salem  itself,  and  is  described  by  Toseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4,  as  the  most  capable  01  all 
the  leaders.     He  did  not  hola  the  whole 


of  the  Temple,  as  the  outer  portico  was 
occupied  by  John,  but  the  inner  court  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

14.  armls  Ioannes.  He  had  got 
possession  of  all  the  siege  train  which 
had  been  captured  from  Cestius  Gallus. 

15.  inoendla  inter  ipaoa.  Tosephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  v.  1 , 4,  relates  that  it  fell  out  that 
all  the  corn,which  would  have  lasted  them 
for  a  long  siege  of  manv  years,  was  burnt, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount 
At  last  the  city  was  taken  by  famine, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
had  not  the  leaders  by  their  quarrels 
destroyed  the  supplies  in  advance. 

16.  mlesls — qui  Bleazarum — ob- 
trunoarent.  Thiswas  done  at  the  time 
ofthePassover.  Eleasarandhisadherents 
were  not,  as  we  might  gather  from  the 
language  of  Tadtus,  actually  massacred, 
4>ut  submitted  themselves  to  Tohn  of  Gis- 
chala  and  took  service  under  him,  Joseph. 
BelL  Jud.  v.  6. 

18.  1.  evenerant  prodigla.  A  num- 
ber  of  these  are  recounted  by  Josephus» 
Bell.  Jud.  vL  5,  3. 

1.  quae — superstitioni  obnozla. 
To  pay  any  respect  to  omens  was  forbid- 
den  by  the  Mosaic  law,  Levit  xix.  26, 

{er.  x.  2.  The  Roman  contempf  for  the 
ews  comes  out  very  dearly  in  the  unap- 
predative  kuijguage  in  which  Tadtus  here 
speaks  of  their  faith. 

4.  exapertae  repente — fbres.  Ex- 
apertae  is  Orelli's  correction  for  exptae 
of  M.  The  word  is  not  elsewhere  found 
exceptinapassageofS.Augustine.  Ritter 
suggests  expassae,  Heraeus  apertae.  It 
was  the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  Temple 
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5  fores,  et  audita  maior  humana  vox,  excedere  deos ;  simul  in- 
gens  motus  excedentium.  Quae  pauci  in  metum  trahebant : 
pluribus  persuasio  inerat  antiquis  sacerdotum  litteris  contineri 
eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesceret  Oriens  profectique  Iudaea 
rerum   potirentur.      Quae   ambages   Vespasianum    ac   Titum 

jo  praedixerat :  sed  volgus,  more  humanae  cupidinis,  sibi  tantam 
fatorum  magnitudinem  interpretati  ne  adversis  quidem  ad  vera 
mutabantur.  Multitudinem  obsessorum,  omnis  aetatis,  virile  ac 
muliebre  secus,  sexcenta  milia  fuisse  accepimus.  Arma  cunctis 
qui  ferre  possent ;  et  plures  quam  pro  numero  audebant     Ob- 


which  thus  opened  of  its  own  accord; 
ordinarily  it  took  twenty  men  to  open  it, 
Toseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  3. 

6.  quae  pauol  ln  metum  trahebant. 
"Which  few  interpreted  as  an  omen  of 
fear."  For  this  use  of  trahere%  see  Ann. 
i.  62,  "in  deterius  trahenti,"  and  else- 
where.  Josephus,  I.c.t  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  prodigy :  "  At  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  priests  having  passed  at 
night  into  the  inner  Temple,  as  was  their 
custom,  for  their  religious  services,  they 
said  they  were  first  of  all  conscious  of  a 
movement  and  a  noise,  and  afterwards 
they  heard  a  united  cry,  *  We  are  depart- 
ing  hence.'"  The  omen  would  impress 
itself  the  more  on  the  Romans  because 
their  custom  was,  when  they  besieged  a 
city,  to  invite  the  tutelary  gods  to  come 
out  of  it,  promising  that  they  would 
receive  with  them  an  equal  or  a  greater 
worship,  Plin.  N.  H.  xxviii.  2,  18;  cf. 
also  Livy's  account,  v.  22,  of  the  re- 
moval  ofthe  gods  of  Veii  to  Rome. 

7.  antlqula  sacerdotum  litterle. 
He  is  referring  here  to  the  many  Mes- 
sianic  prophecies  contained  in  the  Bible, 
e.g.  Daniel,  ii.  35,  44. 

8.  ut  valeeoeret  Orlena.  Tosephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  1,  testifies  to  the  preva- 
lence  of  this  belief  among  the  Jews.  '  *  But 
that,"  he  says,  "  which  mcited  them  most 
to  the  war  was  an  oracle  found  in  their 
sacred  writings  that  at  that  time  there 
would  arise  out  of  their  country  one  who 
would  rule  the  world.  This  some  inter- 
preted  as  applicable  specially  to  the  Jews, 
and  many  of  their  wise  men  were  misled 
in  their  judgment.  The  oracle  clearly 
pointed  to  Vespasian,  who  was  appointed 
tmperator  against  Judaea."  Suetonius, 
Vesp.  4,  has  a  very  similar  view :  "  There 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  East  an  an- 
cient  and  oonstant  belief  that  it  was  fated 


that  at  that  time  certain  men  starting 
from  Judaea  should  become  masters  of 
the  world.  Though  that  was  predicted 
about  the  Roman  emperor,  as  appeared 
afterwards  from  the  event,  the  Jews  inter- 
preted  it  as  referring  to  themselves,  and 
rebelled."  Tacitus,  in  explaining  the  pro- 
phecy  of  the  Roman  victory,  is  thus  only 
following  a  belief  prevalent  among  his 
contemporaries. 

9.  quae  ambages —  praedixerat. 
Many  editors,  following  some  of  the 
infenor  MSS.,  alter  this  into  prtu- 
dixeranty  on  the  ground  that  the  singular 
of  ambagcs  is  never  found  except  in  the 
ablative  case. 

10.  eedvolgua — albl — interpretatl 
— mutabantur.  The  sentence  is,  strictly 
speaking,  ungrammatical,  but  interpretati 
is  made  to  agree  with  vafgus  by  a  con* 
struction  *ard  fffotaw ;  stbi  means  "  in 
their  own  favour ; "  ad  vera  mutabantur 

were   made    to   take   a   true 


<< 


means 
view. 

12.  virile  ao  muliebre  eeous.  Tad- 
tus  repeats  the  phrase,  Ann.  iv.  62.  Secus 
is  an  accusative  of  description,  c£  Roby, 
§  1104,  and  Liv.  xxvi.  47. 

13.  aezcenta  mllia  —  aooepimua. 
The  last  word  perhaps  denotes  that 
Tacitus  had  some  doubts  in  his  own 
mind.  Josephus  apparently  gives  the 
number  as  much  greater,  as  he  states  that 
those  killed  during  the  siege  amounted 
to  1,100,000.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear 
how  much  he  includes  within  the  siege, 
as  many  of  the  Jews  had  perished  in  their 
civil  wars  before  the  actual  siege  by  the 
Romans  began. 

14.  pluree  quam  pro  numero,  ».#. 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  would  ordmarily  be  found  to  do  so, 
ventured  to  take  up  arms. 
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stinatio  viris  feminisque  par ;  ac  si  transferre  sedes  cogerentur,  15 
maior  vitae  metus  quam  mortis.  Hanc  adversus  urbem  gentem- 
que  Caesar  Titus,  quando  inpetus  et  subita  belli  locus 
abnueret,  aggeribus  vineisque  certare  statuit  Dividuntur 
legionibus  munia,  et  quies  praeliorum  fuit,  donec  cuncta  ex- 
pugnandis  urbibus  reperta  apud  veteres  aut  novis  ingeniis 
struerentur. 

14.  At  Civilis  post  malam  in  Treveris  pugnam  reparato    . 
per  Germaniam  exercitu  apud  Vetera  castra  consedit,  tutus 
loco,  et  ut  memoria  prosperarum  illic  rerum  augescerent  bar- 
barorum  animi.     Secutus  est  eodem  Cerialis,  duplicatis  copiis 
adventu  secundae  et  sextae   et   quartae   decumae   legionum.    5 
Cohortesque  et  alae  iam  pridem  accitae  post  victoriam  prope- 
raverant      Neuter   ducum    cunctator.     Sed    arcebat   latitudo 
camporum  suopte  ingenio  humentium.     Addiderat  Civilis  obli- 
quam  in  Rhenum  molem,  cuius  obiectu  revolutus  amnis  adiacen- 
tibus  superfunderetur.     Ea  loci  forma,  incertis  vadis  subdola  et  10 
nobis  adversa:  quippe  miles  Romanus  armis  gravis  et  nandi 
pavidus ;    Germanos    fluminibus    suetos   levitas   armorum   et 
proceritas  corporum  attollit 

1 5.  Igitur  lacessentibus  Batavis  ferocissimo  cuique  nostro- 


16.  maior  yltae  metus.  Cf.  Dio, 
Ixvi  6,  «cU  IMftt  1  vctei  ftbr  o6\  9n  SKtBpof 
aXka  md  pUtj  tal  fftanffUa  tMaifiorla  rt 
etrcu  8ri  ry  reuJJ  <rvrav6Xocrro. 

17.  Inpetus  et  sublta  beUL  "As- 
saults  and  surprises." 

20.  aut  novls  IngenUs.  "Or  by 
new  inventions,"  but  with  a  reference  to 
the  inventions  being  due  to  human  ingen- 
uity ;  or  perhaps,  "  by  new  wits." 

14.  1.  post  malam  ln  Treveris 
pugnam.  For  the  account  of  their 
defeat  by  Cerialis,  see  above,  iv.  77. 

1.  reparato  per  Qermaniam  exer- 
eitu.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
CivihYs  original  advice  (iv.  76),  his  view 
being  before  his  late  defeat  that  reinforce- 
ments  from  Germany  should  be  waited  for. 
Germania  in  the  singular  is,  as  always 
in  Tacitus,  Germany  proper,  Germany 
east  of  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  German 
provinces  west  of  the  Rhine  are  always 
spoken  of  as  Germaniat — the  Germanies. 

4.  dupUoatls  oopils  adventu  se* 
oundae  etsextae  et  qusrtae  deoumae 
leffionum.  Of  these,  the  2d  Adiutrix 
came  from  Italy,  having  been  recentlv 
levied,  probably  firom  the  fleet    The  6th 


was  brought  up  from  Spain,  the  14U1 
from  Britain,  to  which  country  it  had 
onlv  just  returned,  ii.  66,  iv.  68.    Cerialis 

id  five  Jsnpns  wiih  him  Jbefore — the 
.theO&b{  the/ltt)  the  f6thj  and  the 
4v.  Jl,  72,  78  r  out  fourbut  of  the 
were  only  portions  of  legions,  so  that 
his  force  may  weU  have  been  doubled  by 
the  arrival  of  three  fresh  entire  legions. 

6.  lam  pridem  aooitae.  Tbey  had 
been  called  out  by  Hordeonras  Flaccus 
quite  early  in  the  campaign,  iv.  24. 

8.  suopte  ingenio.  For  thU  post* 
classical  use  of  ingenium  (first  found  in 
Sallust)  to  express  the  physical  character- 
istics  of  inanimate  objects,  see  above,  i.  51. 

8.  obUquam  In  Bhennm  molem, 
i.e.  a  dam  built  out  into  the  stream. 
The  use  of  obiectu  just  below  is  perhaps 
borrowed  from  Verg.  Aen.  i.  159.  "in- 
sula  portum  efficit  obiectu  laterum. 

11.  armls  gravis.  He  refers  mainly 
to  the  defensive  armour,  the  heavy  shield 
and  the  breastplate  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  wore.  The  pilum  was  also  a 
heavy  weapon. 

12.  levltas  annorum.  In  Ann.  ii.  14 
Tacitus  says,  "non   loricam  Germano, 
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,  rum  coeptum  certamen ;  deinde  orta  trepidatio,  cum  praealtis 
paludibus  arma  equi  haurirentur.  Germani  notis  vadis  per- 
sultabant,  omissa  plerumque  fronte  latera  ac  terga  circumveni- 
5  entes.  Neque  ut  in  pedestri  acie,  comminus  eminus  certabatur ; 
sed  tamquam  navali  pugna,  vagi  inter  undas  aut,  si  quid 
stabile  occurrebat,  totis  illic  corporibus  nitentes,  volnerati  cum 
integris,  periti  nandi  cum  ignaris  in  mutuam  perniciem  implica- 
bantur.     Minor  tamen  quam  pro  tumultu  caedes,  quia  non  ausi 

10  egredi  paludem  Germani  in  castra  rediere.  Eius  praelii  eventus 
utrumque  ducem,  diversis  animi  motibus,  ad  maturandum 
summae  rei  discrimen  erexit  Civilis  instare  fortunae,  Cerialis 
abolere  ignominiam.  Germani  prosperis  feroces ;  Romanos 
pudor  excitaverat     Nox    apud    barbaros    cantu  aut  clamore, 

15  nostris  per  iram  et  minas  acta. 

.16.  Postera  luce  Cerialis  equite  et  auxiliariis  cohortibus 
frontem  explet ;  in  secunda  acie  legiones  locatae ;  dux  sibi 
delectos  retinuerat  ad  inprovisa.  Civilis  haud  porrecto  agmine 
sed  cuneis  adstitit  Batavi  Gugernique  in  dextro ;  laeva  ac 
5  propiora  fluminis  Transrhenani  tenuere.  Exhortatio  ducum 
non  more   contionis   apud  universos,  sed  ut  quosque  suorum 


non  galeam  ne  scuta  quidem  ferro  nervove 
firmata,  sed  viminum  textus  vel  tenues  et 
rucatas  colore  tabulas." 

16.  3.  notls  vadis  persultabant. 
"Skimmed  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
morasses  with  which  they  were  well 
acquainted."  Persultare  is  a  favourite 
word  with  Tacitus.  He  uses  it,  for  in- 
stance,  Ann.  iv.  47 ;  and  in  Ann.  xi.  9, 
"  Hibero  exercitu  campos  persultante." 

5.  ut  in  pedeetri  aole.  Pedestris 
actes  is  here  contrasted  with  navalis 
pugna,  as  in  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  9  we  have 
pedestria  itinera  contrasted  with  the  use 
of  ships.  oommlnus  emlnua  eerta- 
batur.  This  is  Gronovius's  coirection, 
accepted  by  Orelli,  of  the  reading  of  M. 
comminus  minus  certabatur.  The  phrase 
had  already  occurred,  ii.  42,  "comminus 
eminus  catervis  et  cuneis  concurrebant." 
Heraeus,  however,  holds  that  the  minus 
has  crept  in  by  the  repetition  of  the  last 
syllable  of  comminus,  and  expunges  it 
altogether. 

6.  si  quid  stabile  ooeurrebat.  "  If 
any  spot  affording  a  foothold."  So  Livy, 
xliv.  5,  "stabilem  ad  insistendum  nanctis 
locum." 

10.  in  oastra  rediere,  i.e.  to  their 
camp  at  Vetera. 


11.  ad  maturandum  summae  rei 
dieorimen  erexit.  "Roused  them  to 
hasten  on  a  dedsive  engagement."  The 
phrase  summae  rei  discrimen  is  repeated 
Ann.  ii.  12,  "propinquo  summae  rei 
discrimine." 

14.  apud  barbaros  oantu  aut  cla- 
more,  nostris  per  iram  et  minaa. 
The  double  change  from  apud  barbaros 
to  nostris,  and  from  centu  aut  clamore 
to  per  iram  et  minas  is  noteworthy. 

16.  2.  rrontem  explet.  Explet  U 
here  used  instead  offirmat,  which  occurs 
in  Ann.  i.  51,  and  Ag.  35. 

4.  eed  ouneia  adstitit.  Ve^etius,  the 
writer  on  Roman  tactics,  explains  cuneus 
as  a  wedge-shaped  formation,  used  for 
breaking  tne  enemy's  line.  But  here  and 
in  other  passages  in  Tadtus,'^.^.  Ann. 
i.  51  (where  see  Furaeaux's  note),  it 
seems  used  in  a  wider  sense  of  formation 
in  column,  as  contrasted  with  formation 
in  line.  The  ablative  is  an  ablative  of 
manner,  for  which  in  other  places  Tadtus 
uses  the  preposition  pcr. 

4.  Quffernique.  For  this  people,  see 
above,  iv.  26,  note  on  line  15. 

5.  Tranarbenani,  i.e.  the  Bructeri, 
Tencteri,  and  others,  see  iv.  33. 

6.  ut   quoaque  euorum  advehe- 
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advehebantur.    Cerialis  veterem  Romani  nominis  gloriam,  anti-A 
quas  recentesque  victorias :  ut  perfidum  ignavum  victum  hostem 
in  aeternum  excinderent,  ultione  magis  quam  praelio  opus  esse. 
Pauciores  nuper  cum  pluribus  certasse,  ac  tamen  fusos  Germa-  10 
nos,  quod   roboris   fuerit     Superesse   qui    fugam   animis,  qui 
volnera  tergo  ferant     Proprios  inde  stimulos   legionibus  ad- 
movebat,   domitores    Britanniae    quartadecumanos    appellans ; 
principem    Galbam   sextae   legionis   auctoritate   factum ;    illa 
primum  acie  secundanos  nova  signa  novamque  aquilam  dicatu-  15 
ros.     Hinc  praevectus  ad  Germanicum  exercitum  mapus  tende- 
bat,  ut  suam  ripam,  sua  castra  sanguine  hostium  recuperarent 
Alacrior  omnium  clamor,  quis  vel  ex  longa  pace  praelii  cupido 
vel  fessis  bello  pacis  amor,  praemiaque  et  quies  in  posterum 
sperabantur.  20 

17.  Nec  Civilis  silentem  struxit  aciem,  locum  pugnae 
testem  virtutis  ciens.  Stare  Germanos  Batavosque  super 
vestigia  gloriae,  cineres  ossaque  legionum  calcantes.  Quocun- 
que  oculos  Romanus  intenderet,  captivitatem  clademque  et 
dira  omnia  obversari.     Ne  terrerentur  vario  Treverici  praelii    5 


bantur.  "As.  they  rode  up  to  the 
several  divisions  of  their  own  men."  The 
phrase  is  repeated  in  Ann.  ii.  45,  "  tunc 
Arminius  ut  quosque  advectus  erat" 
Advehi  is  first  used  with  an  accusative  of 
person  in  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  136»  "Dar- 
danus  advehitur  Teucros." 

7.  Oerialle.  There  is  here  an  ellipse 
of  some  word  like  memaraaat,  an  ellipse 
of  which  Tacitus  is  fond. 

9.  exdnderent.  This  word  is  used 
of  the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy» 
Ann.  ii.  25.  In  both  places  Tadtus  may 
have  borrowed  from  Vergil,  Aen.  ix.  137, 
"  ferro  sceleratam  exsdndere  gentem." 

10.  Oermanoe,  quod  robarle  fuerit. 
The  phrase  is  repeated  from  iv.  76, 
"quod  roboris  sit  Belgas."  "The  very 
backbone  of  their  army." 

12.  proprioe  Inde  etlmuloe,  i.e.  "in- 
centives  which  appealed  to  them  alone." 

13.  domltores  Brltanniae  quar- 
tadecnmanoe  appellana.  For  the 
exploits  of  this  legion  in  Britain,  see 
Ann.  xiv.  34-37  j  H.  li.  11,  note  on  line  5 ; 
i.  59,  note  on  line  3. 

14.  eextae  legionla  auotoritate.  "  By 
the  initiative  of  the  6th  legion,"  then 
quartered  in  Spain,  i.  6,  note  on  line 
9,  and  i.  16. 

15.  eecundanoe.     They   had   been 
"  u  68,  as  e  rtcens  eonscriptis. 


They  were,  perhaps,  enrolled  from  the 
fteet.  The  eagles  were  re^arded  bvthe 
legions  as  their  presiding  deities,  and  it  ii 
to  this  fact  Cerialis  here  refers. 

16.  hlno  praeveotus  ad  Oermani- 
oum  exeroitum  manus  tendebat. 
Pnuvectus  is  probably  for  praitervectus. 
By  Germanicus  exercitus  we  must  of 
course  understand  the  Roman  *rmy  of 
Germanv  who  had  deserted  to  the  Gauls 
and  again  returned  to  allegiance.  Cerialis 
had  with  him  the  4th,  ist,  and  2ist 
legions  of  this  army,  iv.  71.  They  were 
to  recover  the  ground  which  was  properly 
theirown.    Vetera  was  their  camp.       ' 

17.  1.  eilentem  struxit  adem. 
"Drew  up  his  line  in  silence."  The 
silence,  which  should  properly  hatre  been 
denied  of  Civilis  himself,  is  denied  instead 
of  the  line ;  but  speech  on  his  part  wouid 
naturally  be  answered  by  shouts  of  ap- 
proval  on  theirs,  so  the  silence  can  pro- 
perly  be  denied  of  both ;  any  change  i* 
therefore  unnecessary. 

21.  olene,  "appealing  to ;"  so  Ann. 
i.  21. 

4.  et  dlra  omnla.  "Everything  to 
daunt  them;"  theopposite  of/austaoruuta 
amnia,  which  occurs  in  iL  74,  iv.  49.  In 
all  these  passages  some  MSS.  read  amina 
for  amnia,  but  the  change  is  not  required. 

5.  vario  Treverloi  praelll  eventu. 
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eventu.  Suam  illic  victoriam  Germanis  obstitisse,  dum  omissis 
telis  praeda  manus  impediunt :  sed  cuncta  mox  prospera  et 
hosti  contraria  evenisse.  Quae  provideri  astu  ducis  oportuerit, 
provisa,  campos  madentes  et  ipsis  gnaros,  paludes  hostibus 

10  noxias.  Rhenum  et  Germaniae  deos  in  aspectu ;  quorum 
numine  capesserent  pugnam,  coniugum  parentum  patriae 
memores.  Illum  diem  aut  gloriosissimum  inter  maiores  aut 
ignominiosum  apud  posteros  fore.  Ubi  sono  armorum  tripu- 
diisque  (ita  illis  mos)  approbata  sunt  dicta,  saxis  glandibusque 

15  et  ceteris  missilibus  praelium  incipitur,  neque  nostro  milite 
paludem  ingrediente,  et  Germanis,  ut  elicerent,  lacessentibus. 

18.  Absumptis  quae  iaciuntur,  et  ardescente  pugna,  pro- 
cursum  ab  hoste  infestius.  Inmensis  corporibus  et  praelongis 
hastis  fluitantem  labantemque  militem  eminus  fodiebant ;  simul 
e  mole  quam  eductam  in  Rhenum  rettulimus,  Bructerorum 
5  cuneus  tranatavit  Turbata  ibi  res,  et  pellebatur  sociarum 
cohortium  acies,  cum  legiones  pugnam  excipiunt,  suppressaque 


"  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  engagement 
among  the  Treveri."  He  will  not  speak 
of  it  as  a  defeat,  misliking  the  omen. 
Heraeus  quotes  Liv.  xxiii.  13  to  illustrate 
this  use  of  varius,  "  quam  varia  victoria 
priore  Punico  bello  fuerit  plerique  qui 
meminerimus,  supersumus.  For  the 
Treverici  prailii>  seeabove,  iv.  81. 

6.  dum — impediunt.  This  inter- 
position  in  the  midst  of  oratio  obliqua  of 
an  explanatory  clause,  or  even  of  a  reia- 
tive  clause,  in  the  indicative,  is  not  in- 
frequent  in  Tacitus,  e.g.  Ann.  ii.  81, 
"  Piso  oravit  ut  maneret  in  castello  dum 
Caesar  .  .  .  consulitur."  SeeFurneaux, 
Int.  v.  49,  where  many  other  passages  are 
quoted.  The  clause  is  regarded  as  simply 
equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  participle. 

7.  mox.     "  Subsequently." 

8.  quae  provldezi  —  oportuerlt. 
This  phrase  seems  taken  directly  from 
Sall.  Jug.  49,  2,  "quae  ab  imperatore 
decuerint  provideri  omnia  suis  provisa." 

9.  ipeis  gnaroe.  This  passive  use  of 
gnarus,  "known  by,"  is  peculiar  to 
Tacitus,  but  ignarus  is  used  passivelv  by 
other  authors  (Sallust  and  Ovid)  Nip- 
perdey,  Ann.  xi.  32,  note  I. 

10.  Bhenum  et  Qermanlae  deoe. 
The  Rhine  seems  to  have  had  then,  as  it 
has  now,  a  special  fascination  for  the  Ger- 
mans ;  otherwise  they  did  not  worship 
rivers,  but  the  spirits  of  the  forest  and 
thegrove.  SeeG.  9.  quorum  numine. 
"  Under  whose  protection." 


12.  glorioelaelmum  inter  maloree. 
This  expression  is  somewhat  obscure  frorn 
its  extreme  terseness.  It  seems  to  mean 
"most  glorious  among  the  days  made 

florious  py  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors." 
le  puts  it  in  this  form  from  his  anxiety 
to  secure  an  antithesis  to  ignominiosum 
apud posteros, 

14.  itaUlismoe.  For  the  custom,  see 
G.  II,  "si  displicuit  sententia  fremitu 
aspernatur ;  sin  placuit  frameas  concu- 
tiunt.  Honoratissimum  assensus  genus 
est  armis  laudare."  Caesar  recounts  a 
similar  custom  as  prevalent  among  the 
Gauls/  B.  G.  vii.  21. 

16.  laoeasentibuB.  A  doubt  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Germans  provoked  the 
Romans  by  words  or  by  plying  them 
with  missiles;  probably  the  latter  is 
intended. 

18.  3.  hastls.  The  German  spears 
are  thus  described  by  Tacitus,  G.  6, 
"hastas  vel  ipsorum  vocabulo  frameas 
gerunt  angusto  et  brevi  ferro,  sed  ita  acri 
et  ad  usum  habili  ut  eodem  telo,  prout 
ratio  poscit,  vel  comminus  vel  eminus 
pugnent."  fluitantem  labantemque. 
"Suoyed  up  on  the  water,  slipping  on 
the  land." 

4.  rettullmus.     See  above,  c.  14. 

5.  cuneua  is  here,  as  in  c  16,  "a 
column." 

6.  puffnam  exoipiunt.  For  this  use 
of  excipio,  "to  take  a  conflict  over  off 
some  one  else's  hands,"  see  above,  iv.  71. 
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hostlum  ferocia  praelium  aequatur.  Inter  quae  perfuga  Bata- 
vus  adiit  Cerialem,  terga  hostium  promittens,  si  extremo  palu- 
dis  eques  mitteretur :  solidum  illa,  et  Gugernos,  quibus  custodia 
obvenisset,  parum  intentos.  Duae  alae  cum  perfuga  missae  10 
incauto  hosti  circumfunduntur.  Quod  ubi  clamore  cognitum, 
legiones  a  fronte  incubuere»  pulsique  Germani  Rhenum  fuga 
petebant  Debellatum  eo  die  foret,  si  Romana  classis  sequi 
maturasset  Ne  eques  quidem  institit,  repente  fusis  imbribus 
et  propinqua  nocte.  15 

19.  Postera  die  quartadecuma  legio  in  superiorem  pro- 
vinciam  Gallo  Annio  missa';  Cerialis  exercitum  decuma  ex 
Hispania  legio  supplevit  Civili  Chaucorum  auxilia  venere. 
Non  tamen  ausus  oppidum  Batavorum  armis  tueri,  raptis  quae 
ferri  poterant,  ceteris  iniecto  igni,  in  insulam  concessit,  gnarus  5 
deesse  naves  efficiendo  ponti,  neque  exercitum  Romanum  aliter 
transmissurum.     Quin  et  diruit  molem  a  Druso   Germanico 


8.  terga  hoetlum  promittene. 
"Offering  to  take  the  enemy  in  the 
rear,"  a  somewhat  forced  expression, 
nor  is  any  exact  equivalent  quotea. 

8.  extremo  palndla.  An  ablative  of 
"theroadby  which." 

9.  solldum  illa,  ue,  illa  parte,  "  on 
that  side;"  so  Ann.  ii.  17,  "illa  ruptu- 
rus;"  H.  iii.  8;  G.  34.  For  the 
augerni,  see  above,  c.  16. 

10.  paruxn  tatentos.  "  Little  on  the 
alert." 

12.  Rhenum — petebant.  Because 
their  home  lay  across  the  stream. 

13.  Bomana  olaasis.  The  flotilla 
kept  on  the  Rhine,  see  below,  c  21. 

14.  inetitit.  "Followed  up  their 
advantage." 

19.  2.  Oallo  Annio.  He  was  gover- 
nor  of  Germania  Superior,  as  appears 
from  iv.  68. 

2.  deouma  ex  Hispanla  legio.  It 
had  been  mentioned  in  iv.  68  that  this 
legion,  along  with  the  6th,  had  been 
summoned  from  Spain. 

4.  oppidum  Batavorum.  M.  has 
oppida,  other  MSS.  oppida.  Ritter  reads 
oppidum,  and  regards  Baiavorum  as  a 

Sloss,  understanding  oppidum  of  Vetera, 
le  town,  as  disunct  from  the  camp. 
Orelli  and  Heraeus  concur  in  reading 
oppidum  Baiavorum,  and  understand  lt 
of  the  capital  of  the  Batavians,  situated 
south,  or  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Vahalis. 
It  would  then  be  parallel  to  the  capital 
of  the  Ubii,  called  cppidum  Ubiorum, 


Ann.  L  36.  Its  exact  site  has  been 
variously  nxed.  Heraeus  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cleves.  Orelli,  fbllow- 
ing  Walckemar,  identifies  it  with  Batten- 
burg,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Vahalis  and  the  Mosa  join.  Others  in- 
cline  to  identify  it  with  Batavodurum, 
but  this  was  probably  situated  in  the 
Insula  Batavorum,  while  the  place  here 
referred  to  was  certainly  situated  on  the 
south  or  leit  bank  of  the  south  arm  of 
the  Rhine.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
considering  the  capital  of  the  Batavi  situ- 
ated  south  of  the  Rhine  to  be  here  meant 
is  that  no  other  author  makes  direct 
mention  of  such  a  capital. 

5.  in  Inwnlam  oonceeeit,  i.e.  retired 
into  the  Insula  Batavorum  across  the 
Vahalis. 

7.  dirult  molem  a  Druso  Qerman.00 
faotam.  This  molts  of  Drusus  is  men- 
tioned  in  Ann.  xiii.  53,  and  there  called 
agger.  It  was  macfe  by  Drusus  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  i.e.  9  B.c.  Sixty- 
three  years  afterwards»  i.e.  55  A.D.,  Pau- 
linus  Pompeius  completed  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  made  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Rhine  divides,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum.  Drusus's  object 
in  constructing  it  was  to  divert  the  main 
stream  of  the  Rhine  into  the  northern 
channel,  partly  to  get  water  to  supply  the 
fossa  Drusiana,  but  still  more  in  order  to 
connect  the  Insula  with  Gaul  and  to  sever 
it  from  Germany.  Civilis  now  demolishes 
the  dam  for  a  predsely  opposite  reason, 
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factam,  Rhenumque  prono  alveo  in  Galliam  ruentem,  disiectis 
quae  morabantur,  effudit     Sic  velut  abacto  amne,  tenuis  alveus 

10  insulam  inter  Germanosque  continentium  terrarum  speciem 
fecerat.  Transiere  Rhenum  Tutor  quoque  et  Classicus  et  cen- 
tum  tredecim  Treverorum  senatores ;  in  quis  fuit  Alpinius 
Montanus,  quem  a  Primo  Antonio  missum  in  Gallias  superius 
memoravimus.     Comitabatur  eum  frater  D.  Alpinius.     Simul 

15  ceteri  miseratione  ac  donis  auxilia  concibant  inter  gentes  peri- 
culorum  avidas. 

20.  Tantumque  belli  superfuit  ut  praesidia  cohortium  alarum 
legionum  uno  die  Civilis  quadripertito  invaserit,  decumam 
legionem  Arenaci,  secundam  Batavoduri,  et  Grinnes  Vadamque 
cohortium  alarumque  castra,  ita  divisis  copiis  ut  ipse  et  Verax, 
5  sorore  eius  genitus,  Classicusque  ac  Tutor  suam  quisque  manum 
traherent;  nec  omnia  patrandi  fiducia,  sed  multa  ausis  aliqua  in 
parte  fortunam  adfore :  simul  Cerialem  neque  satis  cautum,  et 
pluribus  nuntiis  huc  illuc  cursantem  posse  medio  intercipi.  Qui- 
bus  obvenerant  castra  decumanorum,  obpugnationem  legionis 

10  arduam  rati  egressum  militem  et  caedendis  materiis  operatum 
turbavere,  occiso  praefecto  castrorum  et  quinque  primoribus 
centurionum  paucisque  militibus :  ceteri  se  munimentis  de- 
fendere.     Et  interim  Germanorum  manus  Batavoduri  rumpere 


in  order  that  the  Vahalis  might  be  in- 
creased  and  the  northern  stream  dimi- 
nished.  By  these  means  he  diverted  in 
the  direction  of  Gaul  the  main  stream  of 
the  Rhine,  which  rushed  again  down  its 
original  channel. 

9.  velut  abaoto  amne.  "  As  if  the 
river  were  drawn  off."  The  northern 
branch  became  now  much  the  less  im- 
portant  of  the  two  arms. 

12.  tredeolm  Treverorum  sena- 
tores.  He  uses.  the  more  honourable 
title  senatores,  instead  of  the  more  correct 
decuriones. 

13.  Quem  —  memoravimus,  iii.  35, 
iv.  31.  He  had  described  him  there  as 
sent  into  Germany,  here  into  Gaul. 

20.  1.  praeeidla.  "The  standing 
camps."  The  precise  character  of  the 
operations  descnbed  in  this  chapter  it  is 
hard  to  follow,  because  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  exact  position  of  the  four  places 
mentioned  in  it.  Ritter  considers  that 
Arenacum  and  Batavodurum  are  north  of 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  Grinnes 
and  Vada  south  of  the  southern  branch, 


so  that  CeriaUYs  obiect  in  occupying  these 
points  was  to  attack  the  island  from  two 
sides.  Heraeus  places  all  four  of  the 
towns  south  of  tne  Vahalis,  Grinnes  and 
Vada  farther  to  the  west  than  Arenacum 
and  Batavodurum.  Orelli  seems  to  in- 
dude  them  all  in  the  Insula. 

6.  traherent.  M.  reads  traAeret,  but 
it  is  Tacitus's  universal  custom  elsewhere 
to  construct  quisque  with  the  plural. 

6.  neo— flducda,  aed— -adfore.  The 
change  from  the  direct  to  the  oblique 
oration  is  rather  abrupt. 

8.  posse  medlo  lnterolpL  Mtdio  is 
a  local  ablative,  as  often  in  Tacitus. 

13.  Batavodurl  rumpere  lnoohatuzn 
pontem  nitebantur.  Over  what  stream 
the  bridge  went  will  depend  on  the  position 
of  Batavodurum.  If  with  Ritter  we  place 
it  north  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  Rnine, 
between  it  and  Noviomagus,  then  it  will 
be  this  northern  arm  the  Romans  were 
attempting  to  bridge;  if  with  Heraeus 
we  place  it  south  of  the  Vahalis,  it  will 
be  tne  Vahalis.  Kiepert  seems  not  to 
recognise  this  place  at  all. 
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incohatum   pontem    nitebantur.      Ambiguum    praelium    nox 
diremit     Plus  discriminis  apud  Grinnes  Vadamque.  15 

21.  Vadam  Civilis,  Grinnes  Classicus  obpugnabant  Nec 
sisti  poterant  interfecto  fortissimo  quoque  ;  in  quis  Briganticus 
praefectus  alae  ceciderat,  quem  fidum  Romanis  et  Civili  avun- 
culo  infensum  diximus.  Sed  ubi  Cerialis  cum  delecta  equitum 
manu  subvenit,  versa  fortuna  praecipites  Germani  in  amnem  5 
aguntur.  Civilis  dum  fugientes  retentat,  agnitus  petitusque 
telis  relicto  equo  tranatavit  Idem  Veracis  effugium.  Tutorem 
Classicumque  adpulsae  lintres  vexere.  Ne  tum  quidem  Romana 
classis  pugnae  adfuit,  ut  iussum  erat :  sed  obstitit  'formido  et 
remiges  per  alia  militiae  munia  dispersi.  Sane  Cerialis  parum  10 
temporis  ad  exsequenda  imperia  dabat,  subitus  consiliis,  sed 
eventu  clarus.  Aderat  fortuna  etiam  ubi  artes  defuissent  Hinc 
ipsi  exercituique  minor  cura  disciplinae.  Et  paucos  post  dies, 
quamquam  periculum  captivitatis  evasisset,  infamiam  non  vitavit 

22.  Profectus  Novesium  Bonnamque  ad  visenda  castra 
quae  hiematuris  legionibus  erigebantur,  navibus  remeabat, 
disiecto  agmine,  incuriosis  vigiliis.  Animadversum  id  Ger- 
manis ;  et  insidias  conposuere.  Electa  nox  atra  nubibus ;  et 
prono  amne  rapti,   nullo    prohibente,  vallum    ineunt     Prima    5 


15.  apud  Grinnee  Vadamque.  In 
the  tabula  Peutingeriana,  Vada  is  called 
"ad  duodecimum,"  and  is  placed  be- 
tween  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Leyden) 
and  Noviomagus  (Nimwegen)  and  east 
of  Grinnes.  This  seems  to  make  it 
pretty  clear  that  these  places  were  either 
ln  or  north  of  the  Insula  Batavorum. 

21.  2.  Brlgantious  —  diximus,  i.e. 
in  iv.  70. 

5.  in  amnem,  i.e.  into  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Rhine* 

7.  idem  VeradB  efluffium.  Thisis 
the  correction  of  Jacobus  Gronovius  for 
Germani  of  M.  Ritter  would  read 
Germanis,  there  being,  as  he  points  out, 
acontrast  intended  between  the  Batavians 
and  Germans,  who  could  swim,  and 
Classicus  and  Tutor,  who  could  not. 
But  Veraeis  is  to  be  preferred,  for  Tacitus 
seems  to  be  tracing  here  the  fate  of  the 
leaders,  not  of  their  foUowers. 

8.  ne  tum  quidem.  He  had  lamented 
its  abseiice  before,  c  18.  It  now  seems 
to  have  been  ordered  out  of  the  Vahalis 
into  the  northern  arm  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  increased  volume  of  water 
would  make  its  operations  possible. 


12.  ubi  artes  defuissent.  "Where 
he  had  shown  a  want  of  tactical  skill." 
The  subjunctive  is  used  because  the  occa- 
sions  are  left  indefinite. 

14.  quamquam  perioulum  evasls- 
set  Neither  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
with  quamquam  nor  the  accusative  with 
evadere  is  usual  in  prose.  The  latter 
occurs  again,  Ann.  i.  51 ;  Ag."  33,  etc 

22.  1.  Novesium.  For  the  position 
of  this  place,  see  iv.  26. 

2.  hiematuris.  It  appears  from  the 
next  chaDter,  '*  cum  intenm  flexu  autumni 
et  crebns  per  aequinoctium  imbribus," 
that  the  narrative  has  now  reached  the 
end  of  September. 

3.  disieoto  agmine.  His  escort  on 
shore  did  not  keep  up  with  the  ships, 
and  marched  in  broken  order. 

5.  vallum  ineunt.  Where  the  camp 
was  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  appears  from  wnat  follows  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  country  of  the 
Ubii.  suismet  tentoriis  This  is  a  cor- 
rection  based  on  the  Vatican  MSS.  for 
toriisy  the  reading  of  M.  Many  of  the 
minor  MSS.  read  toriis. 
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caedes  astu  adiuta:  incisis  tabernaculorum  funibus,  suismet 
tentoriis  coopertos  trucidabant.  Aliud  agmen  turbare  classem, 
inicere  vincla,  trahere  puppes.  Utque  ad  fallendum  silentio, 
ita  coepta  caede,  quo  plus  terroris  adderent,  cuncta  clamoribus 

10  miscebant  Romani  volneribus  exciti  quaerunt  arma,  ruunt 
per  vias,  pauci  ornatu  militari,  plerique  circum  brachia  torta 
veste  et  strictis  mucronibus.  Dux  semisomnus  ac  prope  in- 
tectus  errore  hostium  servatur.  Namque  praetoriam  navem 
vexillo   insignem,    illic    ducem  rati,    abripiunt      Cerialis    alibi 

15  noctem  egerat,  ut  plerique  credidere,  ob  stuprum  Claudiae 
Sacratae  mulieris  Ubiae.  Vigiles  flagitium  suum  ducis  dede- 
core  excusabant,  tamquam  iussi  silere,  ne  quietem  eius  turba- 
rent ;  ita  intermisso  signo  et  vocibus  se  quoque  in  somnum 
lapsos.     Multa  luce  revecti  hostes,  captivis  navibus,  praetoriam 

20  triremem  flumine  Luppia  donum  Veledae  traxere. 

23.  Civilem  cupido  incessit  navalem  aciem  ostentandi. 
Complet  quod  biremium,  quaeque  simplici  ordine  agebantur. 
Adiecta  ingens  lintrium  vis,  tricenos  quadragenosque  .  .  . ; 
armamenta   Liburnicis  solita  ;  et  simul  captae  lintres  sagulis 


8.  lnlcere  vinola,  i.e.  ropes ;  so  used 
by  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  236,  "  stuppea  vincula 
collo  intendunt." 

8.  ad  feUendum.  "  To  conceal  their 
advance,"  like  Xalefr  in  Greek.  sUentio 
—  ounota  olamoribus  mifloebant. 
Miscere  is  used  with  siUntio  by  a  kind 
of  zeugma.  From  miscebant  we  have  to 
supply  utebantur  or  agebant. 

10.  ruunt  per  viae,  i.e.  "  through  the 
streets  of  the  camp." 

13.  praetoriam  navem.  The  ad- 
miral's  ship,  after  the  analogy  oi  practoria 
coAors,  praetoria  porta%  etc 

18.  intermisso  slffno  et  vocibus. 
Signum  refers  to  the  signal  by  trumpet 
bv  which  the  commencement  of  the 
different  watches  was  notified  ;  vocibus, 
the  cries  of  the  patrol  who  went  the 
rounds,  answered  by  corresponding  cries 
from  those  on  guard. 

20.  flumlne  Luppia.  An  ablative  of 
direction,  as  we  say  "  by  the  river  Lippe." 
The  Lippe  is  the  tributary  which  falls 
into  the  Khine  just  opposite  Vetera. 

28.  1.  Oivllem  cupido  inoeaalt. 
Incessit  is  for  the  more  usual  invasit, 
which  occurs  in  Ann.  i.  61.  Incessit  is 
used  with  an  accusative,  H.  ii.  2,  "illum 
cupido  incessit  adeundi  visendique  tem- 
plum ; "   Ann.  L    16,  "  Pannonicas   le- 


giones  seditio  incessit."  M.  has  invasi 
tncessity  giving  probably  the  text  and  a 
gloss  on  lt. 

2.  oomplet  quod  biremium,  quae- 
que  —  agebantur.  He  means  all  his 
biremes  and  the  ships  which  were  worked 
by  a  single  bank  of  oars.  These  latter 
were  calTed  in  Greek  fjunHjp€ttf  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  Latin  word,  hence 
Tacitus's  paraphrase. 

3.  trioenoe  quadragenoeque — ar- 
mamenta.  There  is  clearly  an  hiatus 
here  in  M.,  which  has  been  variously 
filled.  Ritter  suggests  armatos  portan- 
tium,  otheis/erentium,  and  this  seems  the 
simplest  emendation.  As  some  MSS. 
TC&a/ere,  Ruperti,  followed  by  many  other 
editors,  re&ds/erre  et,  explsdmnzferre  as 
an  historical  infinitive.  Bach  nas  "  ad 
tricenos  auadragenosque  scd."  He  under- 
stands  aa=  "  fitted  to  carry,"  but  this  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  sense  in  any  case 
is  plain.  Armamenta  is  either  dependent 
on  the  lacking  participle,  or  begins  a  firesh 
sentence ;  it  means  "  rigging. 

4.  et  aimul  captae  lintres.  These, 
if  the  reading  is  right,  must  be  the  capti- 
vae  naves  of  the  last  chapter.  Many  edi- 
tors  suggest  aptac,  but  this  could  hardly 
be  usea  absofutely.  Heraeus  has  actae, 
understanding  it  actae  remis.     aaffuUa 
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versicoloribus  haud   indecore   pro  velis  iuvabantur.     Spatium     5 
velut  aequoris  electum,  quo  Mosae  fluminis  os  amnem  Rhenum 
Oceano    adfundit     Causa    instruendae    classis,    super  insitam 
genti  vanitatem,  ut  eo  terrore  commeatus  Gallia  adventantes 
interciperentur.     Cerialis  miraculo   magis   quam   metu  direxit 
classem,   numero   inparem,  usu   remigum,  gubernatorum    arte,  10 
navium   magnitudine   potiorem.     His   flumen    secundum ;    illi 
vento  agebantur.     Sic  praevecti,  tentato  levium  telorum  iactu 
dirimuntur.     Civilis  nihil  ultra  ausus  trans  Rhenum  concessit 
Cerialis  insulam  Batavorum  hostiliter  populatus,  agros  villasque 
Civilis  intactas   nota  arte  ducum  sinebat,  cum  interim   flexu  15 
auctumni  et  crebris  per  aequinoctium  imbribus  superfusus  amnis 
palustrem  humilemque  insulam  in  faciem  stagni  opplevit     Nec 
classis  aut  commeatus  aderant,  castraque  in  plano  sita  vi  flu- 
minis  diflerebantur. 

24.  Potuisse  tunc  opprimi  legiones,  et  voluisse  Germanos, 
sed  dolo  a  se  flexos  ipputavit  Civilis.     Neque  abhorret  vero, 


vereiooloribus,  the  striped  plaids  worn 
by  the  Gallic  chiefs.  Caecina  had  appeared 
in  onc  (ii.  20),  and  had  givcn  grcat  oflcncc 
lo  right  -  thinking  Komans  hv  doing  so. 
Vergil,  Aen.  viii.  660,  savs  of  the  Gauls, 
"virgatis  lucent  sagulis.  For  this  use 
of  garments  for  sails,  see  Ann.  ii.  24. 

o.  quo  Moeae  —  adfundit.  The 
Maas  pours  itself  into  the  Vahalis  near 
the  western  end  of  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
and  both  together  enter  the  sea  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Helium.  The  Maas  being  the  swifter 
stream,  seems  to  carry  the  more  sluggish 
Rhine  along  with  it ;  hence  the  expres- 
sion  adfundit.  Cf.  Ann.  ii.  6,  "ad 
Gallicam  ripam  latior  et  placidior  ad- 
fluens  —  verso  cognomento  Vahalem 
accolae  dicunt — mox  id  quoque  vocabu- 
lum  mutat  Mosa  flumine  eiusque  in- 
menso  ore  eundem  in  Oceanum  eflun- 
ditur."  It  is  the  inmensum  os  Afosae, 
spatium  velut  aequoris,  which  Civilis  chose 
as  the  scene  of  his  naval  operations. 

8.  oommeatus.  Supplies  would  come 
down  the  Maas  and  Waal.  Drusus  had 
had  a  plan  of  connecting  the  Mediter- 
ranean  with  the  Nortrj  Sea  by  construct- 
ing  a  canal  to  join  the  Saone  and  Moselle, 
so  that  supplies  could  be  brought  up  the 
Rhone  and  Sa6ne  into  the  Moselle  and  so 
into  the  Rhine  and  the  North  Sea  ;  Ann. 
xiii.  53. 

9.  miraculo  magls,  i.e.  from  wonder 

2  I 


that  Civilis  should  venture  on  the  course 
he  had  taken,  since  the  Romans  were  so 
superior. 

1 1.  hle— illi.  His,  the  Romans ;  i7/i, 
the  Batavians. 

12.  praevectt.  "Carried  past  one 
another,"  for  praetervecti. 

13.  trans  Bbenum,  i.e.  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  separated  the 
Insula  from  the  German  tribes.  Cerialis 
seems  to  have  crossed  into  the  Insula  by 
the  bridge  at  Batavodurum,  which  was 
probably  now  completed,  c  70/ 

15.  nota  arte.  This  was  the  device 
of  Archidamus  against  Pericles  (Thuc  ii. 
13) ;  of  Cn.  Marcius  against  the  Roman 
patricians  (Liv.  ii.  39),  and  of  Hannibal 
against  Fabius  Maximus  (Liv.  xxii.  23). 

15.  flexu  auotumnl.  "Asthe  autumn 
had  now  reached  its  middle."  Cicero,  pro 
Cael.  §75,  has  "in  hoc  flexu  quasi 
aetatis."  crebrie  per  aequinoctium 
imbrlbus.  This  is  OrellTs  correction  of 
the  corrupt  reading  of  M.,  atiii.  Ritter 
suggests/tr  id  tempus,  holding  that  the 
aequinox  is  too  early  in  the  year  for  the 
time  indicated.  Heraeus  follows  Orelli. 
Ruperti  reads  per  hiemem. 

19.  diflerebantur.  "Were  cut  off 
from  one  another."  Others  understand  it : 
were  "cut  asunder,"  "broken  in  upon." 

24.  1.  Germanoe,  i.e.  the  Bructeri 
and  Chauci  who  were  with  Civilis. 

2.  inputavit.     "Civilis  claimed  as  a 
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quando  paucis  post  diebus  deditio  insecuta  est.     Nam   Cerialis  * 
per  occultos  nuntios   Batavis  pacem,  Civili  veniam  ostentans, 

5  Veledam  propinquosque  monebat  fortunam  belli,  tot  cladibus 
adversam,  opportuno  erga  populum  Romanum  merito  mutare. 
Caesos  Treveros,  receptos  Ubios,  ereptam  Batavis  patriam ; 
neque  aliud  Civilis  amicitia  partum  quam  volnera  fugas  luctus. 
exsulem  eum  et  extorrem  recipientibus  oneri ;  et  satis  pecca- 

10  visse  quod  totiens  Rhenum  transcenderint.  Si  quid  ultra 
moliantur,  inde  iniuriam  et  culpam,  hinc  ultionem  et  deos  fore. 
25.  Miscebantur  minis  promissa.  Et  concussa  Transrhena- 
norum  fide  inter  Batavos  quoque  sermones  orti.  "  Non  pro- 
rogandam  ultra  ruinam,  nec  .posse  ab  una  natione  totius  orbis 
servitium  depelli.  Quid  profectum  caede  et  incendiis  legionum 
5  nisi  ut  plures  validioresque  accirentur  ?  Si  Vespasiano  bellum 
navaverint,  Vespasianum  rerum  potiri ;  sin  populum  Romanum 
armis  vocent,  quotam  partem  generis  humani  Batavos  esse  ? 
Respicerent  Raetos  Noricosque  et  ceterorum  onera  sociorum  : 
sibi   non   tributa  sed  virtutem   et  viros   indici.      Proximum   id 


11 


merit."  The  sense  of  the  word  is  the 
same  as  in  i.  38,  "quis  mihi  plurimum 
inputet ;"  i.  71,  "Celsus  constanter 
servatae  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimcn  con- 
fessus  exemplum  ultro  inputavit." 

5.  Veledam  propinquosque.  It 
was  through  her  relations  thal  all  ques- 
tions  were  asked  of  Veleda  and  her 
answers  given ;  see  iv.  65.  From 
Statius's  verses,  Silv.  i.  4,  90,  it  appears 
that  she  was  subsequently  brought  a  cap- 
tive  to  Rome,  "  non  vacat  Arctoas 
acies  Rhenumque  rebellem  captivaeque 
preces  Veledae  .  .  .  pandere." 

5.  monebat— mutare.  "  Exhorts  to 
give  a  fresh  direction  to."  Evcn  Cicero, 
though  rarely,  uses  the  infinitive  with 
tnonere.  Cf.  Ann.  iv.  67,  "  qui  monerent 
perfugere." 

7.  caeaoe  Treveros,  receptoe  TJbios. 
For  the  first,  see  above,  iv.  70 ;  and  for 
the  second,  iv.  79.  Receptos  means 
"recovered,  regained,"  as  in  Liv.  ii.  39. 

8.  nequealiud — partum  quam  vol- 
nera  fugas  luctus.  Partum  is  Ritter's 
correction  of  paratum  in  M.  ;  fugas 
means  "  exiles,"  "  banishments  ;"  the 
plural  is  used  in  this  sense  again  in  Ann. 
xiv.  64,  "quotiens  caedes  et  fugas  iussit 
princeps." 

10.  Bhenum  tranacenderint.  The 
same  word  is  used  of  crossing  a  river, 
Ann.    iv.    44,    "post    exercitu    flumen 


Albim  transcendit."  The  use  is  rare, 
and  post-classical. 

11.  inde.  "On  their  side,"  i.e.  the 
Germans'  side  ;  hinc,  the  Roman  side. 

26.  2.  non  prorogandam  ultra 
ruinam.  "That  their  ruin  must  not 
be  longer  protracted  or  prolonged."  This 
is  the  proper  sense  of  prorogare,  as  in  the 
phrase  prorogare  jimperium.  Ruina  is 
not  often,  as  here,  used  of  a  continuing 
process. 

4.  caede  et  incendiis  legionum. 
For  the  burning  of  the  camp  at  Vetera,  see 
iv.  60. 

5.  bellum  navaverint.  "  They  had 
carricd  on  vigorously  the  war "  for  Ves- 
pasian.  The  phrase  is  repeated  from  iv. 
59 ;  they  had  always  half  claimed  to  be 
carrving  on  the  war  against  Vitellius  and 
in  Vespasian's  interest. 

7.  vocent.  "They  challenge."  The 
simple  for  the  compound,  as  in  Ann.  vi. 
34,  "  Pharasmenes  vocare  ad  pugnam." 

9.  sed  virtutem  et  vlroe  indici. 
"Their  valour  and  their  men  are  de- 
manded  of  them."  Tacitus  is  referring  to 
what  he  has  stated  more  at  lcngth  in  the 
Germany  29,  that  no  tribute  was  required 
of  the  Batavi ;  they  fumished  instead 
soldiers  to  the  Roman  army.  "Batavi 
exempti  oneribus  et  collationibus  et 
tantum  in  usum  praeliorum  sepositi  velut 
tela  atque  arma  bellis  reservantur." 
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libertati ;  et  si  dominorum  electio  sit,  honestius  principes  10 
Romanorum  quam  Germanorum  feminas  tolerari."  Haec 
volgus.  Proceres  atrociora :  "  Civilis  rabie  semet  in  arma 
trusos ;  illum  domesticis  malis  excidium  gentis  obposuisse. 
Tunc  infensos  Batavis  deos,  cum  obsiderentur  legiones,  inter- 
ficerentur  legati,  bellum  uni  necessarium,  ferale  ipsis  sumeretur.  15 
Ventum  ad  extrema,  ni  resipiscere  incipiant  et  noxii  capitis 
poena  paenitentiam  fateantur." 

26.  Non  fefellit  Civilem  ea  inclinatio,  et  praevenire  statuit, 
super  taedium  malorum  etiam  spe  vitae,  quae  plerumque  mag- 
nos  animos  infringit.  Petito  colloquio  scinditur  Nabaliae 
fluminis  pons ;  in  cuius  abrupta  progressi  duces,  et  Civilis  ita 
coepit :  "  si  apud  Vitellii  legatum  defenderer,  neque  facto  meo  5 
venia  neque  dictis  fides  debebatur.  Cuncta  inter  nos  inimica, 
hostilia,  ab  illo  coepta,  a  me  aucta  erant.  Erga  Vespasianum 
vetus  mihi  observantia ;  et  cum  privatus  esset,  amici  vocaba- 
mur.     Hoc   Primo  Antonio   notum,  cuius   epistulis  ad   bellum 


11.  Germanorum  feminas.  They 
are  referring  to  the  supremacy  enjoyed  by 
Veleda. 

12.  prooeree  atrociora.  This,  a  cor- 
rection  of  the  previously  received  text,  but 
now  supported  by  the  authorityof  M.,  gives 
a  much  bctter  sense  than  the  old  reading 
atrociore,  which  had  to  be  joined  witn 
rabit.  Atrociora  means ' '  stroncer  terms. " 

13.  domesticis  malls.  "  His  private 
wrongs."  They  refer  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  his  own  imprisonment ;  see 
iv.  13. 

15.  beUum  —  sumeretur.  This 
phrase,  a  copy,  perhaps,  of  the  Greek 
x6\tfum  atpurOcu,  is  taken  from  Liv.  viii. 
4,  3  ;  it  oiten  occurs  in  Tacitus. 

16.  noxil  capitlB  poena.  Ritter  is 
right  in  regarding  pocna  as  an  ablative 
ziter  fattantur. 

26.  1.  ea  inolinatio.  "Thatchange 
of  attitude."  So  Ann.  i.  28,  "utendum 
inclinatione  ea  Caesar  .  .  .  ratus." 

2.  quae  plerumque  magnoe  animos 
infringit.  This  sentiment  is  a  bit  of 
Tacitus's  stoidsm.  He  held  that  men 
ought  to  be  so  indirTerent  to  Hfe  that  the 
possibility  of  death  should  have  no  influ- 
ence  on  their  resolves. 

3.  [scindltur  Nabaliae  fluminis 
pons.  What  the  river  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Nabalia  is  must  always  be 
matter  of  doubt.  It  may  be  either  one  of 
the  many  mouths  of  the   Rhine  itself, 


e.g.  the  Yssel,  or  some  stream  farther 
north,  like  the  Vecht,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  Zuider  Zee  or  the  Northern 
Ocean.  In  the  Dutch  rhyming  chronicle 
about  Civilis  (said  to  be  of  tne  twelfth 
century,  and  written  by  Nicolas  Colerius 
or  Cohnus)  the  stream  is  called  Nau  Wale. 
The  practice  of  framing  treaties  across  a 
broken  bridge,  so  that  either  side,  if  nego- 
tiations  failed,  might  retreat  to  his  own 
forces,  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  Gernian 
histories. 

5.  defenderer  has  here  a  middle  sense, 
"Were  I  defending  mvself."  debeba- 
tur  expresses  the  certaintv  of  the  result, 
"  would  certainly  be  owed." 

7.  hoetilia  has  here  almost  exactly 
the  modern  sense  of  "  hostilities; "  it  has 
already  occurred,  ii .  70,  "antequam  in 
vicem  hostilia  coeptarent." 

8.  vetus  mihi  obeervantla.  Heraeus 
suggests,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability, 
that  he  may  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Vespasian  while  the  latter  was  serving 
as  Ugatus  of  the  2d  le^ion  in  Britain, 
under  Aulus  Plautinus  Silvanus,  43  A.D. 
(see  iii.  44) ;  for  Civilis  had  been, 
when  the  revolt  broke  out,  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  Roman  service  (see 
iv.  32).  privatus  means  "while  in  a 
private  station,"  in  opposition  to  his 
present  position  as  emperor. 

9.  cuius  epistulis.  On  this,  see  iv. 
13  and  32. 
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10  actus  sum,  ne  Germanicae  legiones  et  Gallica  iuventus  Alpes 
transcenderent  Quae  Antonius  epistulis,  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
praesens  monebat,  arma  in  Germania  movi,  quae  Mucianus  in 
Syria,  Aponius  in  Moesia,  Flavianus  in  Pannonia."  .  .  . 


12.  quae  Mucianua  ln  Syria.  See 
for  this,  i.  79.  Neither  Aponius  nor 
Flavianus  took  the  initiative  in  revolt, 
but  Civilis  naturally  assumes  they  did  for 
rhetorical  purposes;  see  iii.  5.  Thierry 
further  makes  nim  appeal  to  CeriakYs  own 
example,  but  this  of  course  is  mere  con- 
jecture.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
Civilis's  subseauent  history,  but  Tacitus, 
writing  his  Germany  somewhat  later, 
seems  to  speak  of  the  Batavians  as 
restored  to  their  former  position  in  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  poem  pf  Nicolas  Colerius  breaks 


off  at  this  same  point,  and  the  author  of 
it  adds  a  note  that  he  does  not  know 
what  afterwards  became  of  Count  Civilis. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  the  poem  was 
taken  from  the  Histories,  and  that  the 
Histories  were  in  their  present  mutilated 
condition  whenever  the  poem  was  com- 
posed.  By  Cannegiete  the  poem  is  re- 
ferred  to  the  twelfth  century ;  but  aeainst 
this  view  Ritter  strenuously  protests,  nold- 
ing  that  the  poem  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  it  was 
probablv  based  on  some  copy  of  the  His- 
tories  which  Colerius  obtained  in  Rome. 
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The  references  are  to  the  Books  and  Chapters  of  the  present  edition ;  the  book  is 
given  in  Roman  figures,  the  chapter  and  line  to  which  the  note  refers  in 
Arabic  numbers. 


Abee,  a  firee  town  in  Phocis,  Int.  p. 
50. 

Ablstive  absolute,  with  guamvis, 
yuamquam,  i.  5,  9  note,  i.  43,  5  note, 
1.  83,  1  note,  iv.  44,  12  note ;  referring 
to  subject  bf  sentence,  i.  63,  3  note. 

Ablstive  caee,  use  of,  for  time  in 
which,  i.  2,  2  note,  i.  89,  3  note ;  way 
by  which,  i.  61.  70,  iii.  71,13  note ;  of 
quality  or  attendant  circumstance,  i.  8, 
3  note,  ii.  82. 

Abraham,  v.  2,  10  note. 

Aocusative  oase,  expressing  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  sentence,  i.  44, 
13  note,  i.  46,  21  note ;  its  use  with  the 
past  participle  of  passive  verbs,  i.  85,  12 
note,  ii.  20,  iii.  74,  6  note ;  attraction 
of  relative  into  the  case  of  antecedent,  i.  5, 
5  note. 

Achaia,  a  senatorial  province,  its  con- 
dition,  Int.  pp.  49,  50 ;  frightened  by  the 
appearance  of  a  pretended  Nero,  ii.  8 ; 
regarded  as  pleasant  quarters  by  Nero's 
soldiers,  i.  23 ;  Titus  reaches  it  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  ii.  1. 

Acra,  the  name  of  one  of  the  hills 
included  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
v.  11,  12  note. 

Acta  publlca,  the  Roman  gazette, 
Int.  p.  22. 

Acta  eenatus,  a  source  of  inibrma- 
tion  for  Tacitus,  Int.  pp.  17,  22. 

Actium,  battle  of,  1.  1. 

Addua  or  Adua,  a  tributary  of  the 
Po  (now  Adda),  ii.  40,  1  note. 

Adoption,  performed  by  a  Ux  curiata 
before  the  Pontifices,  i.  15. 

Adoptlon,  of  Piso  by  Galba,  i.  14  ;  of 
Agrippa,    Marcellus,   Lucius   and   Caius 
Caesar,  and  Tiberius,  by  Augustus,  i.  15  ; 
distinction  between  adoption  and  arroga- 
tion,  i.  15,  3  note. 


Adrumetum  (now  Hamamet),  a  town 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  iv.  50. 

Aedituue,  a  public  slave  in  charge  of 
a  temple,  i.  43,  6  note,  iii  74. 

Aedui,  a  people  of  Southern  Gaul,  join 
in  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  i.  51.  64,  12  note, 
iv.  17 ;  are  regarded  with  disliice  by  the 
soldiers  of  Vitellius,  i.  51 ;  join  the  forces 
of  Valens,  i.  64 ;  help  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  Mariccus,  ii.  01 ;  theur  previous 
revolt  under  Sacrovir,  iv.  57. 

Aegyptus  (Egypt),  its  condition  at 
this  time,  Int.  pp.  01-63;  ruled  by  a  Roman 
knight,  i.  11 ;  its  fertility,  superstition, 
wantonness,  i.  11;  takes '  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Otho,  i.  76;  controlled  by 
twolegions,  ii.  6, 15  note;  called  annonae 
claustra,  iii.  8;  Vespasian  selects  it  as 
the  sphere  of  his  operations,  ii.  82 ;  sub- 
ject  to  king  Ptolemv,  iv.  83  ;  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Serapis  into  Egypt,  iv. 
83;  its  praefect  at  this  time  Tiberius 
Alexander,  i.  11,  ii.  74 ;  exodus  of  the 
Jews  from  Egypt,  v.  3  ;  Egyptian  custom 
of  embalming,  v.  5,  1 1  note. 

Aellanus,  TL  Plautius  Silvanus, 
pontifcx,  iv.  53,  11  note. 

AemUius  Loncrmus,  a  deserter  from 
the  first  legion,  puts  Vocula  to  death,  iv. 
$9 ;  »  himself  slain  by  «he  ala  Picentii». 

IV.  02. 

Aemilius  Paoensis,  tribune  of  the 
city  cohorts,  dismissed  by  Galba,  i.  20 ; 
chosen  a  general  for  the  war  against 
Vitellius,  i.  87;  is  thrown  into  chains 
by  his  soldiers,  ii.  12 ;  is  slain  fi^ht- 
ing  for  Flavius  Sabinus  on  the  Capitol, 

m.  73- 

Aenus,  the  river  Inn,  boundary  be- 
tween  Raetia  and  Noricum,  iii.  5. 

Aerartum,  its  management  at  different 
periods,  iv.  9,  1  note. 
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Aerias,  founder  of  the  shrine  of  the 
Paphian  Venus,  iL  3,  1  note. 

Aesculapius,  by  some  identified  with 
Serapis,  iv.  84. 

Africa,  a  proconsular  senatorial  pro- 
vince,  Int.  pp.  40,  41 ;  legatus  Caesaris 
appointed  to  command  the  forces,  iv.  48 ; 
its  condition  at  Galba's  accession,  i.  1 1  ; 
its  legion  or  legions,  i.  11,  6  note,  ii.  97; 
swears  fealty  to  Otho,  i.  76 ;  Otho  gives 
it  new  laws,  i.  78 ;  Vespasian  prepares 
to  invade  it,  iii.  48 ;  rumour  of  its  re- 
volt,  iv.  38 ;  its  subsequent  history,  iv. 

48-50- 
Aggeree,  erected  by  the  besiegers,  ii. 

22,  iii.  20.  84,  iv.  23. 

Agnati,  children  born  after  a  will  had 
been  made,  v.  5,  12  note. 

Agrestis  (see  Julius),  a  centurion  who 
killed  himself  to  convince  Vitellius  of  his 
honesty,  iii.  54. 

Affrioola  of  Tacitus,  Int.  pp.  6,  7,  8. 

AgTippa,  see  Fonteius. 

AgTippa,  Herod,  I.,  Int.  p.  58,  v.  9, 
14  note. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  II,  Int.  p.  58 ;  re- 
called  from  Rome  to  join  Vespasian, 
ii.  81,  4  note ;  he  leads  forces  to  join 
Titus  in  the  war  with  the  Jews,  v.  1.  ^ 

Agiippa  Marcus,  Augustus's  son-in- 
law,  adopted  by  him,  i.  15. 

Agrlppinensis  oolonia  (Cologne), 
Vitellius  saluted  emperor  here,  i.  56. 
57 ;  the  revolted  Batavian  cohorts  avoid 
the  place,  iv.  20 ;  hostility  felt  by 
the  Germans  towards  the  Agnppinenses, 
iv.  28 ;  Vocula  descends  hither,  iv.  56 ; 
Agrippinenses  attacked  by  the  Tencteri, 
iv.  64 ;  their  answer,  iv.  65 ;  they  are 
forced  to  join  Civilis,  iv.  60;  ask  aid 
from  Cerialis,  and  burn  a  cohort  of  Ger- 
mans  at  Tolbiacum,  iv.  79. 

Ala  Auriana,  iii.  5 ;  Batavorum, 
iv.  18 ;  Britannlca,  iii.  41  ;  Petrina  or 
Petriana,  i.  70,  iv.  49 ;  Pioentina,  iv. 
62;  Sebosiana,  iii.  6;  Siliana,  i.  70, 
ii.  17;  Singularium,  iv.  70;  Tauriana, 
i.  59.  64 ;  Treverorum,  ii.  14,  iv.  55  ; 
Pannonloae  et  Moesicae  alae,  iii.  2 ; 
Raeticae,  i.  68. 

Albigaunum  or  Albingaunum  (now 
Albenga),  a  town  in  Liguria,  ii.  15. 

Albium  Intemellum  or  Albinti- 
milium  (Ventimiglia),  in  Liguria,  ii.  13, 
Int.  pp.  16,  43. 

Alexander,  Tiberius,  see  Tiberius. 

Alexandria,  Int.  p.  63 ;  German 
troops  despatched  there  by  Nero,  i.  31  ; 
Vespasian  there  first  proclaimed  emperor, 
ii.  79 ;  visited  by  Vespasian,  iii.  48 ;  he 
stays  there  till  the  summer  of  70  A.D., 
iv.  81 ;  he  works  miracles  there,  iv.  81  ; 


account  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  oi 
Serapis  there,  iv.  83.  84. 1 

Alexandria  Troaa,  Int  p.  50. 

Alfenus  (or  Alfenius)  Varus,  prae- 
fectus  castrorum,  ii.  29;  leader  of  the 
Batavians,  ii.  43 ;  succeeds  Publius  Sa- 
binus  as  fraetorii  praefectus%  iii.  36; 
sent  by  Vitellius  to  hold  the  Apennines, 
iii.  55  u  returns  to  Vitellius,  iii.  61 ;  is 
spared  by  the  Flavians,  iv.  11. 

Alieni  Forum,  surprised  by  the  Fla- 
vians,  iii.  6. 

Allienaia  dies,  ii.  91. 

Allobroges,  dwelt  between  the  Rhone 
and  Isere,  Valens  advances  through  their 
country,  i.  66. 

Alpes  Oottiae  or  Oottianae,  crossed 
by  Valens,  L  61 ;  held  by  the  Vitellians, 
L  87  ;  crossed  by  various  legions  on  their 
way  into  Gaul,  iv.  68 ;  Alpes  Qraiae 
crossed  by  the  I4th  legion  on  its  way 
back  to  Britain,  ii.  66,  iv.  68,  Int.  p.  43  ; 
Alpes  Iuliae,  iiL  8 ;  Alpes  Maritimae, 
ii.  12.  13;  province  pf,  Int.  p.  43,  UL 
42 ;  Alpes  Pannonioae  occupied  by  the 
Flavians,  ii.  98,  iii.  1 ;  Alpee  Poenlnae 
crossed  by  Caecina,  L  61.  70,  87 ;  by  the 
legions  from  Italy,  iv.  68,  Int.  p.  43 ; 
Alpes  Baeticae,  1.  70. 

Alpinl,  i.e.  the  natives  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimae,  ii.  14. 

Alpiniua  Julius,  leader  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  put  to  death  by  Caecina,  L  68. 

Alpinius  Montanus,  praefectus  co- 
Aortis,  a  Trevir,  sent  to  carrv  the  news  of 
the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum  into 
Gcrmany,  iii.  35  ;  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Civilis  and  corrupted  by  him,  iv^3l.  32; 
crosses  the  Rhine  with  Civilis,  v.  19. 

Alpinius,  D.,  brother  of  the  last,  v.  19. 

Altinum,  a  town  in  N.E.  Italy,  now 
Altino,  iii.  6. 

Amaala,  a  town  in  Pontus,  Int.  p.  52. 

Amiaus,  a  town  in  Pontus,  Int.  p.  52. 

Amphiasa,  in  Phocis,  made  into  a  free 
Greek  state  by  Augustus,  Int.  p.  50. 

Amphitheatrum,  that  of  Placentia 
burnt,  ii.  21 ;  the  soldiers  of  the  I3th 
legion  are  employed  by  Vitellius  in  build- 
ing  amphitheatres  at  Cremona  and  Bo- 
nonia,  ii.  67. 

Amuilus  Serenus,  a  primipifaris,  L 

Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  Int.  p.  53. 

Anafrnia,  a  town  of  the  Hernici,  the 
birthplace  of  Valens,  iiL  62. 

Ancilia,  the  sacred  shields  of  Mars,  L 
89,  15  note. 

Anicetus,  a  freedman  of  Polemo  II, 
king  of  Pontus,  heads  a  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  iii.  47;  is  captured  and  slain, 
111.  48. 
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Anicius  OerlallB,  see  Cerialis. 

Annaeua  Seneca,  Int.  p.  26. 

Annale  of  Taoitua,  or  Ab  excessu  Divi 
Augusti  Ubri%  Int.  pp.  9-11. 

Anniua  BaasuB,  legionis  legatus,  iii. 
50. 

Annlua  Fauetus,  a  delator  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  impeached  by  Vibius  Crispus, 
ii.  10. 

Anniue  Qallue,  Int.  pp.  79,  81 ; 
chosen  general  by  Otho,  i.  87,  ii.  11. 
23 ;  sent  on  in  advance  to  occupy  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  ii.  1 1 ;  is  disabled  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  ii.  33  ;  counsels  delay 
before  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  33 ; 
appeases  the  soldiers  after  the  battle,  ii. 
44 ;  sent  to  take  the  command  in  Upper 
Germany  against  Civilis,  iv.  68,  v.  19. 

Annonae  Olaustra,  Egypt  so  called, 
iii.  8 ;  Africa  and  Egypt  styled  annonae 
subsidia,  ii.  48 ;  annonae  prae/ectus,  iv. 
68. 

Anthemuelas,  a  town  in  Syria,  Int. 
p.56. 

Antiffonua,  a  Jewish  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Macc^bees,  v.  9,  notes  on 
lines  7  and  8. 

Antioohia,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes, 
capital  of  Syria,  Int.  p.  56,  ii.  79; 
debates  held  in  the  theatre  there,  ii.  80 ; 
Vespasian  establishes  a  mint  there,  ii.  82. 

Antiochia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,   Int. 

P-  53. 
Antioohue,  king  of  Commagene  and 

of  a  part  of  Cilicia,  the  richest  of  the 

subject  kings,  espouses  the  cause  of  Ves- 

pasian,  ii.  81  ;  assists  Titus  in  the  war 

against  the  Jews,  v.  I. 

Antioohue  II,  king  of  Syria,  against 
whom  Arsaces  revolted,  v.  8,  9  note. 

Antioohue  IV,  Epiphanes,  called  by 
the  Jews  Epimanes,  attempts  to  en- 
force  Greek  customs  on  the  Jews,  v.  8, 
7  note. 

Antipolle  (Antibes),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  ii.  15. 

Antietee,  a  temple  attendant,  iv.  83. 

AntietiUB  8oeianuet  a  banished  sen- 
ator,  iv.  44,  7  note. 

Antonia  Turrie,  in  Jerusalem,  v.  11, 
17  note. 

Antoninus  Arrlus,  grandfather  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  designated 
consul  by  Otho  for  a  part  of  69  A.D., 
i.77. 

AntonluB  Felix,  brother  of  Pallas, 
procurator  of  Judaea,  married  Drusilla, 
v.  9,  16  note. 

Antoniue  Flamma,  accused  bv  people 
of  Cyrene  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  and 
condemned,  iv.  45. 

Antoniue,  M.,  the   triumvir,   ii.   6, 


iii.  66;  his  grand  -  daughter  married  to 
a  freedman,  v.  9;  gives  his  kingdom 
to  Herod,  v.  9;  honoured  by  Herod, 
v.  11. 

Antonlue  Naeo,  tribune  of  the  prae- 
torians,  dismissed  by  Galba,  i.  20. 

Antoniue  Novellus,  chosen  general 
by  Otho,  L  87  ;  of  no  authority  with  the 
soldiers,  ii.  12. 

Antoniue  Primue,  Int  pp.  83,  84; 
condemned  of  forgery  under  Nero  and 
banished,  ii.  86 ;  joins  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian,  ii.  86 ;  pleads  for  immediate 
action,  iii.  2 ;  advances  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  into  Italy,  iii.  6;  occupies  the 
eastern  districts,  iii.  8.  9.  10;  quells  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  iii.  10.  II  ;  his 
bravery  and  skillas  ageneral,  iii.  17  ;  his 
avarice  and  pride,  iii.  28-31 ;  wins  the 
battle  of  Beoriacum,  iii.  23-25 ;  storms 
Cremona,  iii.  31 ;  inveighs  agamst  Muci- 
anus,  iii.  53  ;  he  addresses  the  troops  at 
Carsulae,  iii.  60;  negotiates  with  Vitel- 
lius,  iii.  63  ;  is  held  responsible  for  the 
delay  before  Rome,  iii.  78  ;  tries  to  re- 
strain  his  soldiers,  iii.  82 ;  advances  on 
Rome,  iii.  82 ;  his  power  in  the  city,  iv. 
2 ;  consularia  insignia  conferred  on  him, 
iv.  4 ;  his  power  is  broken  by  Mucianus's 
arrival,  iv.  11.  39.  68  ;  he  sets  out  to  join 
Vespasian,  iv.  80.  m 

AntoniuB  Taurus,  tribune  of  the 
praetorian  guard,  i.  20, 

Anuli,  the  mark  of  equestrian  rank,  i. 

13»  "•  57,  iv.  ?• 
Apamea,  m  Asia,   Int.    p.    50;  in 

Syria,  Int.  p.  56. 

Apenniniiufira,  left  undefended  by  the 
Vitellians,  crossed  by  the  Flavians,  iii. 
42.  50.  52.  55.  56. 

Apiniue  Tiro,  adopts  the  cause  of  the 
Flavians  in  Campania,  iii.  57.  76. 

Apis,  an  Egyptian  jgod,  v.  4. 

Apollinie  Aedee,  1.  27,  iii.  65. 

Apollo  Pythius,  iv.  83. 

Apollonia,  a  Greek  town  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia,  Int.  p.  45. 

Aponianue  DiUlus,  commander  of 
the  3d  legion,  attempts  td  rescue 
Tampius  Flavianus  and  Aponius  Satur- 
ninus  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  iii. 
10.  11. 

M.  AponiuB  Saturninua,  governor 
of  Moesia,  i.  79 ;  is  honoured  with  a 
triumphal  statue,  i.  79 ;  attempts  to 
murder  Tettius  Julianus,  ii.  85 ;  announces 
to  Vitellius  the  revolt  of  the  3d  legion, 
ii.  96 ;  invited  by  Antonius  Primus  to 
join  in  the  advance  on  Italv,  iii.  5  ;  joins 
Antonius  in  Italy  with  the  7th  legion 
Claudiana,  iii.  9  ;  nearly  murdered  by  the 
soldiers,  iii.  11. 
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Apronlanus  Vipetanus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  i.  76. 

Aquae  Salis  (Bath),  a  Roman  oolony 
in  Britain,  Int.  p.  38. 

Aquae  Sextlae  (Aix),  in  Southern 
Gaul,  Int.  p.  30. 

Aquae  Sinueesanae,  L  72. 

Aquila,  an  eagle,  a  favourable  omen, 
i.  62  ;  the  beams  supporting  a  temple  so 
called,  iii.  71 ;  aquilae  of  the  legions,  i. 
44.  61,  iL  29.  43.  44.  89,  iii.  21.  22, 
iv.  77. 

Aqulleia,  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Italy,  ii.  46.  85,  iii.  6.  8,  Int.  p.  82. 

Aquilifer,  i.  56,  iv.  25. 

Aquilius,  primipilarisy  gathers  the 
remnants  of  tne  garrisons  in  the  Insula 
Batavorum,  iv.  15. 

Aqullius  Begrulus,  an  accuser,  de- 
fended  by  his  brother  Vipstanus  Messalla^ 
iv.  42. 

Aqulnas  oolonia  ( Aquino),  in  Latium, 
Cornelius  Dolabella  confined  there,  i.  88, 
ii.  63. 

Aquinus  Oornelius,  iegatus  legionis> 
had  helped  to  put  Capito  to  death, 
i.  7. 

Aquitania,  the  south-western  district 
of  Gaul,  wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  Otho, 
i.  76,  Int.  pp.  30,  31. 

Ara  Veneris  Paphiae,  ii.  3. 

Arabea,  join  the  army  of  Titus,  v.  I ; 
neighbours  of  the  Jews,  v.  6. 

Arar,  river  in  N.  E.  Gaul  (now  Sa6ne), 
descended  by  Vitellius,  ii.  59. 

Arcana  Imperii,  i.  4. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
v.  9,  11  note. 

Area  Capitolii,  iv.  53. 

Arelate  (Arles),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone,  Int.  p.  30. 

Arenaoum,  a  town  in  or  near  the 
Insula  Batavorum,  v.  20. 

Arffius,  Galbas  steward,  i.  49. 

Argos,  the  centre  of  the  Greek  con- 
federation,  Int.  p.  50. 

Aricia,  a  town  in  Latium,  iv.  2 ;  its 
wood,  iii.  36. 

Ariminum,    on    the    Adriatic  (now 
'  Rimini),  iii.  41.  42. 

Ariovlatua,  kingof  the  Germans,  iv.  73. 

Aristobulua  I.  and  II,  v.  8,  notes 
II,  12. 

Armenli,  ii.  6.  81 ;  approached  by  the 
Flavians,  iL  82 ;  defeated  by  Corbulo,  iii. 
24 ;  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  Int.  p.  54. 

Arretinua  or  Arreoinua  Clemena, 
a  connexion  of  Vespasian,  made  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  iv.  68. 

Arrianua,  the  historian,  of  Nicomedia 
in  Bithynia,  Int.  p.  52. 


Arrius  Antoninua,  consul  designate 
for  part  of  69  A.D.,  i.  77. 

Arriua  Varus,  Int.  pp.  82-85 »  joins 
Antonius  Primus  on  his  march  into  Italy, 
iii.  6;  defeats  and  is  defeated  by  the 
Vitellians  in  a  cavalry  skirmish,  iii.  16 ; 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  Mucianus,  iii. 
52 ;  made  praeftctus  praetorii,  iv.  2 ;  is 
voted  the  praetoria  insignia,  iv.  4 ;  is 
feared  by  Mucianus,  iv.  11.  39;  made 
praefectus  annonae,  iv.  68. 

Arruntiua,  L.,  governs  his  province  in 
absence,  ii.  65. 

Arsaoes,  revolts  against  Antiochus  II, 
v.  8. 

Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris,  an  Egyptian 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  Int.  p.  62. 

Arulenua  Kusticus,  L.  Junius,  goes 
as  praetor  on  an  embassy  to  the  Flavians, 
iii.  80,  8  note. 

Arverni,  a  tribe  of  S.E.  Gaul,  routed 
by  the  Batavian  horse  in  the  rising  of 
Vindex,  iv.  17. 

Arx  Capitolii,  occupied  by  Flavius 
Sabinus,  iii  69. 

Asciburgium  (now  Asberg),  in  Ger- 
many,  winter  quarters  of  an  a/a,  iv.  33. 

Asia,  a  senatorial  province,  Int.  pp. 
50-52,  iii.  46 ;  frightened  by  the  apnear- 
ance  of  a  pretended  Nero,  ii.  8 ;  adopts 
the  cause  of  Vespasian,  ii.  81. 

Asiarch,  office  o£  Int.  p.  51. 

Aslaticus,  a  Gallic  chief  who  had 
fought  for  Vindex,  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  94. 

Asiatious,  a  freedman  of  Vitellius,  ii. 
57.  95  ;  is  put  to  death  like  a  slave,  iv.  1 1 . 

Asiniua  Pollio,  an  alae  praefectus  in 
Mauretania,  ii.  59. 

Aalnus,  its  effigy  believed  to  be  wor- 
shipped  by  the  Jews,  v.  4,  4  note ;  wild 
asses  are  thought  to  have  guided  the  Jews 
in  the  desert,  v.  3. 

Aspendas,  a  town  in  Pamphylia,  Int. 

P-  53. 
Asprenas  Calpurnius,  governor  of 

Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  suppresses  the 

rising  of  the  pretended  Nero,  u.  9. 

Astorga,  an  important  military  post  in 
Spain,  Int.  p.  25. 

Ateste  (now  Este),  a  town  in  N.E. 
Italy,  iii.  6. 

Athens,  Int  pp.  49,  50. 

Atilius  Vexyilio,  dashes  Galba's  effigy 
to  the  ground,  i.  41. 

Atilius  Verus,  centurion  of  the  7th 
legion  Galbiana,  iii.  22. 

Atrium  Ldbertatis,  occupied  by  troops 
from  Germany,  i.  31,  7  note. 

Attalia,  a  town  in  Pamphylia,  Int.  p.  53. 

Aufrusta,  name  given  to  the  mother 
of  ViteUius,  ii.  89. 
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Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin),  ii.  86. 
Augusta  Treverorum  (Treves),  iv. 

72.  77. 
Augusta   Vindelicum    (Augsburg), 

Int  p.  44. 

Augustales,  ii.  95,  6  note. 

Auffustus,  name  of,  given  to  Otho, 
i.  47 ;  to  Vitellius,  but  declined,  ii.  62  ; 
taken  by  him,  ii.  90  ;  given  to  Vespasian, 
ii.  80. 

Auffustus,  the  emperor,  organises  the 
Spanish  provinces,  Int  p.  25 ;  organises 
Gaul,  Int  p.  30;  abandons  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  Int.  p.  36;  founds 
colonies  in  Africa,  Int  p.  40;  Africa 
governed  by  a  proconsul  in  his^time,  iv. 
48 ;  subdues  and  settles  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts  of  Italy,  Int.  pp,  43,  44 ;  settles  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  Int.  pp.  45-47 ;  his 
policy  in  Greece,  Int.  p.  49 ;  makes 
Galatia  a  province,  Int.  p.  53 ;  makes 
provision  for  a  successor  by  adoption, 
and  in  his  own  house,  i.  15 ;  organises 
the  power  of  the  Caesars,  i.  89 ;  applauded 
by  tne  populace,  i.  90. 

Aurellus  Fulvius,  legate  of  a  legion 
in  Moesia,  granted  consularia  ornamenta, 
i.  79. 

Aurlana  ala,  iii.  5. 

Auspex  Julius,  prince  of  the  Remi, 
urges  peace  with  Rome,  iv.  69. 

Avennio,  a  Latin  colony  in  Gaul,  Int 

P-30. 

Aventicum  (now  Avenches),  capital 
of  the  Helvetii,  i.  68. 

Aventinus  Mons,  iii.  70.  84. 

Azotus,  a  town  in  Palestine,  v.  12, 
9  note. 

Bacchanalia,  ii.  68. 

Baebius  Massa,  a  celebrated  informer 
under  Domitian,  procures  the  death  of 
Lucius  Piso,  iv.  50. 

Baetioa,  a  senatorial  province,  Int.  p. 
26 ;  Caecina  its  quaestor,  i.  53 ;  has 
certain  Moorish  cities  annexed  to  it,  i.  78. 

Baetis,  the  river  Guadalquivir,  Int. 
pp.  25,  26. 

Balllsta,  a  military  engine,  iii.  23. 

Balsamum,  a  product  of  Judaea,  v.  6, 
6  note. 

Bambyce,  a  town  in  Syria,  Int.  p.  56. 

Barblus  Prooulus,  a  non-commis- 
sioned  officer,  employed  by  Otho  to 
corrupt  the  praetorians,  i.  25. 

Baroino  (Barcelona),  a  Roman  colony 
in  N.E.  Spain,  Int  p.  26. 

Barea  8oranus,  put  to  death  on  the 
false  witness  of  Publius  Celer,  iv.  10.  40. 
^Bargioras  (Simon  or  John),  a  Jewish 
leader,  v.  12. 

BasUieae,  in  Rome,  L  40,  2  note. 


Basilides,  a  priest  on  Mount  Carmel, 
ii.  78  ;  an  Egyptian  noble,  iv.  82. 

Bassus,  see  Annius  and  Lucilius. 

Batavi,  Int  pp.  88,  89 ;  their  origin 
and  country,  iv.  12 ;  are  incited  by 
Civilis  to  revolt,  iv.  14 ;  they  drive  the 
Romans  from  their  island,  iv.  16 ;  they 
take  part  in  the  siege  of  Vetera,  iv.  23. 
28.  30  ;  are  defeated  by  Vocula,  iv.  33  ; 
Claudius  Labeo  undertakes  to  win  them 
back  to  the  Roman  cause,  iv.  56 ;  Civilis 
will  not  let  them  swear  fealty  to  the 
Empire  of  the  Gauls,  iv.  61 5  they  en- 
counter  Claudius  Labeo,  iv.  66 ;  are 
defeated  by  Cerialis  at  Treves,  iv.  77 ; 
they  encounter  Cerialis  at  Vetera  and 
are  defeated,  v.  14.  15  ;  their  countrv  is 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  v.  19.  20  ;  they 
determine  to  make  peace,  v.  25. 

Batavian  oohorts,  break  oflf  from  the 
I4th  legion,  i.  59.  64  ;  part  join  the  army 
of  Valens,  part  that  ot  Caecina,  i.  64 ; 
swim  the  ro  above  Placentia,  ii.  17  ; 
had  served  with  distinction  in  Britain,  ii. 
27  ;  mutiny  against  Valens,  ii.  27 ;  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  43 ; 
are  sent  back  into  Britain,  ii.  66  ;  attack 
the  I4th  legion,  ii.  66;  turn  aside  into 
Germany,  ii.  69 ;  they  are  suspected  by 
Hordeonius  Flaccus,  ii.  97 ;  Civilis  in- 
vites  them  to  join  him,  iv.  19  ;  they  rout 
the  force  opposed  to  them  at  Bonn,  iv. 
20;  and  make  their  way  to  their  own 
country,  iv.  20;  they  take  part  in  the 
siege  of  Vetera,  iv.  21. 

Batavodurum,  a  town  of  the  Batavi, 
variously  identified,  v.  20. 

Bedriaoum  or  Bebriaoum,  a  small 
village  in  N.  Italy  between  Cremonm 
and  Verona,  ii.  23 ;  camp  of  the  Othon- 
ians  pitched  four  miles  from  it,  ii.  39; 
the  Vitellians  halt  five  miles  off,  ii.  45 ; 
many  of  Otho's  followers  kill  themselves 
at  Bedriacum,  ii.  49 ;  Antonius  Primus 
takes  up  his  position  eight  miles  firom 
Bedriacum,  iii.  15 ;  he  fetches  up  tools 
thence  for  the  siege  of  Cremona,  lii.  20 ; 
first  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Int.  pp.  75-82, 
ii.  42-46 ;  second  battle,  Int.  pp.  82-87, 
iii.  22-26. 

Belgae,  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
Verginius,  iv.  17 ;  the  backbone  of  the 
Gallic  force,  iv.  76. 

Belgiea,  a  division  of  Gaul,  Int.  p. 
30 ;  its  procurator  announces  the  revolt 
of  the  legions  of  Lower  Germany,  L  12  ; 
he  is  killed  bv  the  Vitellians,  i.  58. 

Belus,  a  nver  in  North-Western  Pales- 
tine,  v.  7. 

Beneflcia,  benefloiarii,  iv.  48,  8 
note. 

Berenioe,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
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I.,  loved  by  Titus,  ii.  2,  2  note;  aids 
Vespasian,  ii.  8i. 

Berytus  (Beyrout),  a  town  in  Syria, 
Int.  p.  56,  ii.  81. 

Betasii,  a  tribe  of  Northern  Gaul,  iv. 
56.  66. 

Betuus  Ohilon,  killed  by  Galba,  i.  37. 

Bezetha,  one  of  the  hills  in  Jerusalem, 
v.  11,  12  note. 

Bilbilis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
birthplace  of  Martial,  Int.  p.  26. 

Bingriuzn  (Bingen),  a  town  of  Upper 
Germany,  iv.  70. 

Bithynia,  a  senatorial  province,  Int. 

p.  52. 

Boochoria,  king  of  Egypt,  v.  3. 

Boochufl,  king  of  Mauretania,  Int. 
pp.  28,  29. 

Bogud,  king  of  Mauretania,  Int  pp. 
28,  29. 

Boii,  a  tribe  of  South-Eastern  Gaul, 
revolt  under  Mariccus,  ii.  61. 

Bonna  (Bonn),  a  town  of  Lower  Ger- 
many,  Int.  p.  36 ;  headquarters  of  the 
ist  legion,  iv.  19;  skirmish  takes  place 
there,  iv.  20 ;  troops  there  mutiny  against 
Hordeonius,  iv.  25  ;  the  legion  is  ordered 
away  by  Classicus,  iv.  62.  70.  77. 

Bononia  (Bologna),  the  senators  re- 
tire  there  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
ii.  53  ;  Valens  exhibits  there  a  gladiatorial 
show,  ii.  67.  71 ;  the  soldiers  of  the  I3th 
legion  set  to  work  on  its  amphitheatre, 
11.  67. 

Bovillae,  a  town  of  Latium,  iv.  2.  46. 

Braooae,  part  of  the  Gallic  dress,  ii.  20. 

Brigantes,  a  British  people,  subjects 
of   Queen  Cartismandua,   iii.   45,    Int. 

P.  39. 

Brinno,  chief  of  the  Canninefates,  iv. 
15.  16. 

Britannia,  Britanni,  Int.  pp.  37-40 ; 
conquered  and  lost  during  this  period,  i. 
2  ;  its  troops  take  little  part  in  the  civil 
war,  i.  9  ;  lt  joins  Vitellius,  L  60 ;  British 
cohorts  sent  on  as  an  advanced  guard  by 
Caecina,  i.  70;  Vitellius  draws  soldiers 
from  it,  ii.  57  ;  its  commander,  Trebellius 
Maximus,  seeks  refuge  with  Vitellius,  ii. 
65 ;  Vettius  Bolanus  insecure  of  its 
fidelity,  ii.  97  ;  detachments  from  its 
legions  take  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  iii.  22. 

Brixellum  (Bresello  in  the  district  of 
Modena),  Otho  retires  there  before  the 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  33.  39.  51.  54; 
he  dies  there,  ii.  46-49. 

Bructeri,  a  peopleof  Germany  between 
the  Lippe  and  Upper  Ems,  join  Civilis, 
iv.  21  ;  Veleda  is  their  priestess,  iv.  61  ; 
they  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Treves,  iv. 
77  ;  and  in  that  at  Vetera,  v.  18. 


Brundisium  (Brindisi),  Mucianus 
meditates  a  desqent  on  it,  ii.  83. 

Brutus,  L.  Junlufl,  ii.  6,  iv.  8. 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  Int  pp.  30, 31. 

Burnum,  an  important  Roman  camp 
in  Dalmatia,  Int.  p.  46. 

Byzantium  (Constantinople),  the  fleet 
from  the  Pontus  joins  Mucianus  here,  ii. 
83,  iii.  47. 

Oadlus  Rufus,  restored  to  senmtorial 
rank  by  Otho,  i.  77. 

Caeoilius  Simplex,  accused  to  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  60 ;  afterwards  consul,  UL  68. 

A.  Oaeoina,  Int.  pp.  76-79 ;  his  ap~ 
pearance,  character,  and  early  history,  L 
53  ;  urges  Vitellius  to  become  emperor,  i. 
J2 ;  is  chosen  general  by  Vitelhus  and 
feads  an  army  mto  Italy,  i.  61 ;  attacks 
the  Helvetii,  L  67.  68 ;  the  ala  SUiana 
joins  him,  i.  70 ;  maltes  an  orderly  ad- 
vance  through  N.  Italy,  iL  17 ;  lays 
siege  to  Placentia,  ii  20.  21  ;  is  defeated, 
ii.  22 ;  joined  by  Valens,  ii.  30 ;  takes 
part  in  the  battfe  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  31  ; 
his  ambition,  ii.  56 ;  his  rivalrv  with 
Valens,  ii.  93;  despatched  by  Vitellius 
to  meet  Vespasian,  ii,  99.  100 ;  meditates 
treachery,  ii.  101 ;  deserts  to  Vespasian, 
iii.  13.  14 ;  is  thrown  into  chains  by  his 
soldiers,  iii.  14 ;  released  by  the  Flavians, 
UL  31 ;  is  deposed  from  his  consulship, 
Ui.  37 ;  issues  an  edict  as  consul  to  an- 
nounce  the  result  of  the  second  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  iv.  31. 

Oaeoina  Liciniufl,  attacks  MarceUus 
Eprius,  U.  53. 

Oaeoina  Tuaous,  entertainshis  friends, 
UL  38. 

Caelius  Bosoius,  legate  of  the  20th 
iegion  in  Britain,  i.  60. 

Oaelius  Sabinus,  consul  designate 
for  July  ist,  69  A.D.,  i.  77. 

Oaeraoatea,  a  tribe  of  Southern 
Germany,  join  Civilis  but  soon  return  to 
their  allegiance,  iv.  70. 

Oaesar,  the  name  refused  by  Vitellius, 
ii.  67;  Vespasian  saluted  Caesar  by  his 
soldiers,  ii.  80;  the  name  accepted  by 
Vitellius,  iu.  58 ;  given  to  Domitian,  iii. 
86,  iv.  2. 

OaesarauffUBta  (Saragossa),  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ebro,  Int.  p.  26. 

Caiufl  Oaeear  (the  emperor  Caligula), 
imprisons  T.  Vinius,  i.  48  ;  his  formidable 
character,  i.  89 ;  his  expedition  into 
Germanv,  iv.  15  ;  selects  Galba  for  com- 
mand  tnere,  Int.  p.  65 ;  he  appoints  a 
iegate  in  Africa,  iv.  48 ;  constitutes  the 
two  Mauretanias  a  province,  Int.  pp.  29, 
40 ;  requires  the  Jews  to  set  up  his  lmage 
in  the  temple,  v.  9. 
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Calabria,  a  district  of  Southern  Italy, 
ii.83. 

Oalaffurris  (on  the  Ebro),  birthplace  of 
Quinctilian,  Int.  p.  26. 

Calones,  difference  between  them  and 
lixae,  i.  49,  3  note. 

Oalpurnius  Asprenas,  see  Asnrenas. 

Oalpurnius  Oalerianus,  kilfed  by 
order  of  Mucianus,  iv.  11.  49. 

OalpurnluB  Ropentlnus,  a  centurion, 
bound  and  killed  by  the  soldiers,  i.  56. 59. 

Oalvia  CrispiniUa,  her  punishment 
demanded,  protected  by  Otho,  i.  73. 

Oalvislus  Sablnua,  Ugatus  proprae- 
tore  in  Pannonia,  i.  48,  7  note. 

Camarae,  boats  made  by  the  Pontic 
tribes,  iii.  47. 

Camerinus  Scribonianus,  imperson- 
ated  by  a  slave,  ii.  72. 

Campania,  its  cities  overwhelmed  by 
earthquake  and  the  sea,  l  2 ;  its  lakes 
frequented  by  Nero,  i.  23 ;  a  retreat  in 
Campania  offered  to  Vitellius,  iii.  66; 
Campania  revolts  from  Vitellius,  iii.  57. 
58. 60 ;  Lucius  Vitellius  sent  to  reduce  it, 
iii.  76.  78;  quieted  by  Lucilius  Bassus, 
iv.  3. 

Campanus,  chief  of  the  Tungri,  sur- 
renders  his  countrymen  to  Civilis,  iv.  66. 

Oamulodunum  (Colchester),  Int.  p. 

38. 

Camuriua,  a  soldier  of  the  I5th  legion, 
the  murderer  of  Galba,  i.  41. 

Oaniniue  Rebilus,  consul  for  a  single 
day  during  Caesar's  dictatorship,  iii.  37. 

Canninefates,  their  position,  iv.  15; 
join  in  the  revolt  of  Civilis,  iv.  16 ; 
Claudius  Labeo  makes  war  on  them,  iv. 
56 ;  they  attack  the  Roman  fleet,  iv.  79. 

Oapito  Verginius,  iii.  77. 

Oapitolium,  i.  33.  39 ;  Galba  isslain  in 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  i.  40 ;  Otho  is  carried 
to  the  Capitol,  i.  47  ;  Vitellius  eoes  up  to 
the  Capitol,  ii.  89 ;  Flavius  Sabinus  takes 
refuge  in  it,  iii.  69 ;  he  is  besieged  there 
by  the  Vitellians,  iii.  71 ;  in  the  course  of 
the  siege  it  is  burnt,  iii.  71 ;  its  previous 
history,  iii.  72 ;  restored  bv  Vespasian, 
iv.  4.  9 ;  the  site  re-dedicated  and  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  building  laid,  iv.  53. 

Oappadocia,  Int.  pp.  52,  53 ;  granted 
new  laws  bv  Otho,  1.  78;  goes  over  to 
Vespasian,  li.  6.  81;  has  not  yet  a  per- 
manent  garrison,  ii.  81. 

Oapua,  in  Campania,  faithful  to  Vitel- 
lius,  iii.  57  ;  punished  for  its  fidelitv,  iv.  3. 

Oaraoina,  a  district  of  Central  Italy, 

»▼.  5»  3  note. 

Oaractaous,  given  up  to  the  Romans 
by  Cartismandua,  iii.  45,  Int.  p.  38. 

Oarmelus,  mountain  and  god  in  Pales- 
tine,  ii.  78. 


Oarsulae  (now  Casigliano),  a  town  in 
Umbria,  the  Flavians  encamp  there,  iii.60. 

Oartela,  a  town  in  Spain,  Int  p.  26. 

Oarthaffo  (Carthage  in  N.  Africa), 
Int.  p.  40  ;  takes  the  lead  in  proclaiming 
Otho,  i.  76  ;  the  centurion  sent  to  murder 
Piso  lands  there,  iv.  49. 

OarthagoNova(Carthagena  in  Spain), 
Int.  p.  25. 

Oarttsmandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
wages  war  against  her  husband  Venutius, 
iii.  45,  Int.  p.  39. 

Oarus  Julius,  despatches  Titus  Vinius, 
i.  42. 

Oasplarum  olaustra  (Caucasiae 
Portae),  i.  6,  12  note. 

Oasedus  Chaerea,  murderer  of  Cali- 
gula,  iii.  68. 

O.  Oassius  (Caesar's  murderer),  ii.  6. 

Oassius  Lonffus,  praefcctus  castro- 
rum,  chosen  general  by  the  Vitellians, 
iii.  14. 

Ad  Oastoris  or  Oastorum,  scene  of  a 
skirmish  near  Cremona,  ii.  34,  Int.  pp. 

77.  78. 

Oastra  Vetera,  see  Vetera. 

Oataphractae,  armour  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  i.  79. 

Oatulus  Lutatius,  finished  the  Capitol, 
iii.  72. 

P.  Celer,  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus, 
iv.  10.  70. 

Oelsus,  see  Marius. 

Oensorium  funus,  voted  to  Flavius 
Sabinus,  iv.  47. 

Oepheus,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  v.  2. 

Oereales  ludi,  ii.  55. 

Oerialis  Petilius,  a  relation  of  Ves- 
pasian  and  distinguished  officer,  Int.  p. 
38  ;  taken  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Ves- 
pasian,  iii.  59 ;  is  sent  on  to  Rome  with 
the  cavalry,  iii.  78.  79 ;  is  sent  to  com- 
mand  in  Lower  Germany  against  Civilis, 
iv.  68.  71 ;  routs  the  Treveri  at  Rigodu- 
lum,  iv.  71  ;  is  nearly  outwitted,  iv.  75 ; 
captures  the  camp  of  the  enemy  before 
Treves,  iv.  78 ;  eludes  Domitian'sovertures, 
iv.  86 ;  leads  his  army  against  Civilis  at 
Vetera,  v.  14;  routs  the  enemy,  v.  21 ;  is 
nearly  captured  by  the  Germans,  v.  22 ; 
devastates  the  Insula  Batavorum,  v.  23 ; 
treats  with  the  Germans  and  Batavians, 
v.  24  ;  and  with  Civilis,  v.  25. 

Oertus  Quinotius,  a  Roman  knight, 
put  to  death  in  Corsica  by  Decumus  Pa- 
carius,  ii.  16. 

O.  Oestius  Oallus,  Ugaius  proprac- 
tore  in  Syria,  Int.  p.  59,  v.  10. 

Oestius  Severus,  an  informer  under 
Nero,  iv.  41. 

Oetrius  Severus,  tribune  of  the  prae- 
torians,  i.  31. 
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Oetroniue  Piaanue,/raj/fc<r/W  castro- 
rum,  thrown  into  chains  by  Festus,  iv.  50. 

Ohalcia,  one  of  the  subject  kingdoms, 
Int.  p.  56. 

Ohaldaei  or  mathematicl,  L  22, 
5  note ;  banished  from  Italy,  ii.  62. 

Ohatti,  a  German  tribe  in  Hesse,  the 
Batavi  sprang  from  them,  iv.  12 ;  join  in 
the  attacK  on  Mogontiacum,  iv.  37. 

Ohauoi,  a  people  of  Northern  Germany, 
give  aid  to  Civilis,  iv.  79,  v.  19. 

Chobia,  a  river  in  Colchis,  iii.  48. 

Oilida,  belonged  at  this  time  partly  to 
Pamphylia,  partly  to  Syria,  Int.  pp.  53- 

57. 
Cimbri,  a  German  people  worsted  by 

the  Romans,  iv.  73. 

ClngonluB  Varro,  consul  designate, 
slain  by  Galba,  i.  6,  4  note,  L  37. 

Oinna,  his  attack  on  Rome,  iii.  51.  83. 

Cinyrafl,  founded  a  temple  of  Paphian 
Venus,  ii.  3 ;  Cinyradae  priests  01  the 
temple,  ii.  3. 

Oircus,  frequented  by  the  populace, 
•  i.  4. 

Oirta,  a  Roman  colony  in  Mauretania, 
Int.  p.  29. 

Oitiee  of  the  Plain,  v.  7,  1  note. 

Oivilis  Julius  or  Olaudiua,  Int.  p. 
87 ;  released  from  chains  by  Vitellius,  L 
59;  his  previous  history,  iv.  13;  receives 
letters  from  Antonius  Primus,  iv.  13; 
determines  on  revolt,  iv.  14 ;  wins  over 
the  alliance  of  the  Gauls,  iv.  17 ;  makes 
his  countrymen  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Vespasian,  iv.  21 ;  ioined  by  the  Ba- 
tavian  cohorts,  iv.  21 ;  oesieges  the  Roman 
camp  at  Vetera,  iv.  23 ;  jomed  by  many 
Germans,  iv.  28 ;  converts  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  iv.  30;  his  mistakes  as  a 
general,  iv.  34 ;  declares  war  openly  on 
the  Roman  people  and  is  joined  by  many 
of  the  Gallic  tribes,  iv.  54 ;  Vetera  sur- 
rendered  to  him,  iv.  60 ;  protects  colonia 
Agrippinensis,  iv.  63 ;  makes  an  expedi- 
tion  into  Western  Gaul,  iv.  66 ;  makes 
offers  to  Cerialis,  iv.  7  J  ;  urges  delay, 
iv.  76;  defeated  by  Cenalis  at  Treves, 
iv.  78;  gathers  his  torcesat  Vetera,  v.  14 ; 
is  defeated  by  Cerialis,  v.  18;  marshals 
his  fleet  for  a  naval  engagement,  v.  23 ; 
treats  with  the  Romans,  v.  26. 

Civitaa,  given  to  the  Gauls,  i.  8 ;  to 
the  Lingones,  i.  78 ;  to  a  cohort  stationed 
in  Pontus,  iii.  47. 

Olaaalca  Legio  Prima  Adjutrix,  see 
Legio. 

Olaaaicior  Claflslaril,  raised  by  Nero, 
i.  6.  31.  36.  87,  ii.  11.  14.  17.  22.  67,  iii. 
50.  55. 

Classicufl,  Julius,  commander  of  a 
troopofTreveranhorse,  ii.  14;  he  revolts 


from  the  Romans  and  joins  Civilis,  iv.  55. 
57;  assumes  the  insignia  of  a  Roman 
imperator,  iv.  59  ;  orders  Vocula's  death, 
iv*  59>  votes  for  immediate  action,  iv. 
76 ;  routs  the  horsemen  of  Cerialis,  iv. 
79  ;  retreats  across  the  Rhine,  v.  19. 

Olaudia  Bacrata,  an  Ubian  woman, 
v.  22. 

Olaudian  houae,  ended  with  Nero,  L 
16. 

Olaudlua,  the  emperor,  suspected  of 
enmity  to  Mucianus,  1.  10 ;  has  a  cohort 
of  praetorians  to  attend  him  at  dinner,  L 
24,  5  note;  confers  dtizenship  on  the 
Gaufs,  Int.  p.  32,  i.  8 ;  puts  Magnus, 
brother  of  Piso  Lidnianus,  to  death,  L 
48  ;  Titus  Vinius  supposed  to  have  stolen 
one  of  his  cups,  i.  48  ;  has  Ludus  Vitel- 
iius  for  colleague  in  the  censorship  and  con- 
sulship,  L  52, 22  note,  iii.  66 ;  Scnbonianus 
revolts  against  him,  i.  89,  9  note ;  his  con- 
quest  of  Britain,  Int.  p.  38 ;  takes  Galba 
with  him  on  this  expedition,  Int.  p.  65 ; 
leads  Caractacus  in  triumph,  iiL  45,  6 
note  ;  unites  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  into 
one  province,  Int.  p.  53 ;  makes  Thraoe 
a  province  Int  p.  48 ;  hands  over  Judaea 
to  Roman  knights  or  freedmen,  v.  9; 
sells  to  the  Jews  the  right  to  rebuild  their 
walls,  v.  12. 

Olaudlus  Apollinarifl,  commander  of 
the  fleet  at  Misenum,  iii.  57  ;  commands 
the  marines  at  Tarracina,  iii.  76 ;  escapes, 
iii.  77. 

Olaudiufl  Ooaaua,  legate  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  i.  69. 

Olaudiua  Faventinua,  a  centurion, 
tampers  with  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  iii.  57. 

Claudiua  Julianua,  sent  by  Vitellius 
to  win  back  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  iii. 
57 ;  in  command  of  the  gladiators  at 
Tarracina,  iii.  76  ;  is  killed,  UL  77. 

Olaudiua  Labeo,  a  Batavian,  banished 
to  the  Frisii,  iv.  18 ;  escapes  to  colonia 
Agrippinensis,  iv.  56;  resists  Civilis  at 
Pons  Mosae,  iv.  66. 

Olaudiua  Paulua,  brother  of  Civilis, 
put  to  death  by  Fontdus  Capito,  iv.  13. 

32. 

Olaudlua  Pyrrhioua,  a  trierarch,  put 
to  death  by  Decumus  Pacarius,  iL  16. 

Olaudlua  Sagitta,  praefectus  ala* 
Petrianae,  attempts  to  save  Lucius  Piso, 
iv.  49. 

Olaudiua  Sanotue,  guide  to  the 
legions  captured  at  Novesium,  iv.  62. 

Olaudius  Severue,  leader  of  the 
Helvetii,  i.  68. 

Olaudiua  Victor,  nephew  of  Civilis, 

»▼•  33. 
Olavarlum,  moneygiven  tothesoldiers, 

iii.  50,  18  note. 
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Olemens,  see  Arretinus. 

Olemens  Suedius,  chosen  as  general 
by  Otho,  i.  87  ;  incapable,  ii.  12. 

Oleopatra,hergrand-daughter  married 
to  a  freedman,  v.  9. 

Olodius  Maoer,  Ugatus  (or  perhaps 
proconsul)  in  Africa,  put  to  death  by 
Galba,  L  7.  1 1.  37,  iv.  49 ;  tempted  by 
Calvia  Crispinilla,  i.  73;  raises  cohorts 
in  Africa,  ii.  97. 

Cluvia,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  place 
where  Helvidius  Priscus  was  born,  iv.  5, 
3  note. 

Oluvius  Rufufl,  the  historian,  Int.  p. 
19 ;  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
L  8;  praised  by  Otho,  L  76;  protects 
his  province  against  Lucceius  Albmus,  ii. 
58 ;  joins  Vitellius  at  Lugdunum  and  is 
accused  by  Hilarius,  ii.  65  ;  accompanies 
Vitellius  to  Rome,  ii.  65 ;  present  at  the 
interview  between  Vitellius  and  Flavius 
Sabinus,  iiL  65  ;  is  praised  by  Helvidius 
Friscus,  iv.  43. 

Olysma,  an  Egyptian  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  Int.  p.  62. 

Ooooedanufl  Sabinus,  Otho's  nephew, 
iL  48. 

Ooooelufl  Proculufl,  one  of  the  body- 
guard,  i.  24. 

Oodloee  of  the  Histories — Codex 
Agricolae,  Int.  p.  4;  Budensis,  Int.  p. 
2 ;  Farnesianus,  Int.  p.  1 ;  Guelferby- 
tanus,  Int.  p.  2 ;  Mediceus,  Int.  p.  1 ; 
Codices  Oxonienses,  Int  p.  2  ;  Parisiensis 
or  Regius,  Int.  p.  2 ;  Sambuci  or  Vindo- 
bonensis,  Int.  p.  2;  Codices  Vaticani, 
Int.  p.  1. 

Ooenufl,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  ii.  54. 

Oohor»  septuma  deeuma,  stationed 
at  Ostia,  L  80. 

Oohors  tertia  deouma  (sc  urbana\ 
stationed  at  Lyons,  i.  64,  15,  note  2. 

Oohora  togata,  i.  38. 

Oohortee  praetoriae,see  Praetoriani. 

Oohortee  urbanae,  i.  20.  87,  ii.  93, 
iii.  64. 

Oohortes  vigilum,  iii.  64,  4  note. 

Oollina  porta,  iii.  82. 

Oolumella,  a  writer  on  agriculture, 
Int.  p.  26. 

Oomitia  oonflulum,  ii.  91,  iii.  55,  7 
note. 

Oomitia  imperii,  i.  14. 

Oommagene,  a  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
Int.  p.  54,  ii.  81,  3  note. 

Oommana,  a  town  in  Lycaonia,  Int 

P.  53. 
Oommendatio  of  candidates  by  the 

princeps,  ii.  91,  6  note. 

Oommentarii  principifl,  Int.  p.  22, 
iv.  40. 

Oonoordiae  aedes,  iii.  68. 


Oonaularia  ornamenta  granted,  i. 
79,  iv.  4. 

Oonsulee,  designated  in  advance,  i.  77, 
iii.  55 ;  a  comul  suffectus  made  for  a 
single  day,  iiL  37  ;  consuls  take  the  votes 
of  the  Senate,  iv.  9 ;  the  consul  designate 
votes  first,  iv.  4.  6.  8.  9. 

Ooptos,  a  townon  the  Nile,  Int.  p.  26. 

Oorbulo,  killed  by  Nero,  ii.  76. 

Oorduba  (Cordova),  a  town  m  Spain, 
birthplace  6f  Seneca  and  Lucan,  Int  p. 
26. 

Oorinth,  a  city  of  Achaia,  Int.  p.  49, 
ii.  I. 

Oorneliua  Aquinua,  legaius  Ugionis, 
kills  Fonteius  Capito,  i.  7. 

Oorneliua  Fuecus,  procurator  of 
Pannonia,  ii.  86 ;  his  innuence,  iii.  4 ; 
made  commander  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
iii.  12;  lays  siege  to  Ariminum,  iii.  42; 
voted  the  insignia  praetoria,  iv.  4. 

Oorneliue  Laoo,  praefeetus  praetorii 
under  Galba,  i.  13;  his  influence  with 
Galba,  i.  6 ;  refuses  to  go  to  Germany,  i. 
19 ;  keeps  unfavourable  news  back,  i.  26  ; 
quarrels  with  T.  Vinius,  L  33 ;  his  death, 
L  46. 

Oorneliufl  Maroellufl,  put  to  death  by 
Galba,  i.  37. 

Oorneliue  Orfltua,  his  house  over- 
turned  by  AquUius  Regulus,  iv.  42. 

Oorneliufl  Primua,  Domitian  finds 
refuge  at  his  house,  iii.  74. 

P.  Oorneliua,  consul  218  B.c,  iii.  34. 

Oorneliua  Tacitua,  the  historian,  Int. 
pp.  12-19,  L  1. 

Ooraioa,  island  of,  iL  16,  Int.  p.  42. 

Oorvlnua  Matthias,  Int.  p.  2. 

M.  Oraasua,  father  of  Piso  Lidnianus, 
i.  14,  11  note,  i.  15. 

Oraasua  Soribonianua,  brother  of 
Piso  Licinianus,  i.  48,  iv.  39.  42. 

Oremerenais  Olades,  ii.  91. 

Oremna,  a  town  in  Pisidia,  Int.  p.  53. 

Oremona,  a  colony  in  North  Italv, 
cohort  of  Pannonians  captured  near  it, 
ii.  17  ;  Caecina,  repulsed  at  Placentia, 
repairs  to  it,  U.  22.  23;  the  Vitellian 
army  encamps  in  its  neighbourhood,  ii. 
40  ;  Caecina  gives  there  an  exhibition  of 
gladiators,  ii.  67 ;  visited  by  Vitellius,  ii. 
70 ;  Caecina  sends  on  part  of  his  cavalry 
to  occupy  it,  ii.  100 ;  it  is  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Vitellius,  iii.  14 ;  stormed  and 
destroyed  by  the  Flavians,  iii.  30-33. 

Cresoens,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  i.  76. 

Orete,  by  some  thought  the  original 
home  of  the  Jews,  v.  2,  Int  p.  54. 

Orispina,  daughter  of  Titus  Vinius,  i. 

47. 

Orispinus,  a  centurion,  murderer  of 
Fonteius  Capito,  L  58. 
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Orispinus  Varlus,  a  tribune,  i.  80. 

Ougerni,  see  Gugerni. 

Ourtii  laous,  i.  41,  5  note,  ii.  5£. 

Ourtius  Montanus,  a  senator,  iv.  40, 
5  note. 

Ouapius  Fadus,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
v.  9,  15  note* 

Oynic  philosophy,  iv.  40. 

Cyprus,  island  of,  ii.  2,  Int.  p.  54. 

Oyrenenses,  bring  Antonius  Fiamma 
to  justice,  iv.  45,  Int.  p.  54. 

Oythnus,  island  of,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  pretended  Nero  driven  there, 
ii.  8. 

Daci,  losses  inflicted  and  received  bv 
them,  i.  2,  7  note  ;  they  prepare  to  attack 
the  Roman  posilions  in  Moesia,  Mucianus 
sends  against  them  the  6th  legion,  iii. 
46,  iv.  54. 

Dalmatia,  a  Caesarian  province,  Int. 
p.  45,  46  ;  the  Dalmatian  legions  declare 
br  Otho,  i.  76,  ii.  32 ;  they  join  the 
cause  of  Vespasian,  ii.  86 ;  fleet  recruited 
from  them,  iii.  12 ;  six  thousand  Dal- 
matians  accompany  the  nth  legion,  iii. 
12 ;  recruils  for  the  fleet  are  raised 
among  them,  iii.  50. 

Danubius,  the  Danube,  its  banks 
occupied  by  the  Dacians,  iii.  46. 

Dative  caae,  use  of,  for  genitive,  i.  67, 
4  note,  ii.  19  ;  dative  of  general  reference, 
ii.  50,  12  note;  dative  of  advantage,  iv. 
45,  10  note.  • 

Deoumua  Pacarius,  procurator  of 
Corsica,  tries  to  hold  the  island  for 
Vitellius  and  is  killed,  ii.  16. 

Delminium,  a  Roman  camp  in  Dal- 
matia,  Int.  p.  46. 

Delphi,  made  a  Greek  free  town,  Int. 
p.  50. 

Demetrlufl,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  iv.40/ 

Denaus  Semproniua,  a  centurion  of 
a  praetorian  cohort,  defends  Piso,  i.  43. 

Dertosa  (Tortosa),  a  Roman  colony 
in  Spain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  Int. 
p.  26. 

Deva  (Chester  on  the  Dee),  head- 
quarters  of  the  20th  legion,  Int.  p.  38. 

Dexter,  Sabinua,  sent  to  reason  with 
the  praetorians,  i.  31. 

Dextrae,  an  emblem  of  friendship,  i. 
54,  2  note,  ii.  8. 

Dialogua  de  claris  oratoribua,  Int. 
p.  6. 

Didlufl  Scaeva,  slain  on  the  Capitol, 
iii.  73. 

Dillius  Aponianus,  see  Aponianus. 

Dlllius  Vocula,  legate  ot  the  22d 
legion,  Int.  pp.  93*95,  iv.  24 ;  checks 
the  mutinous  soldiers  at  Bonn,  iv.  25 ; 
leads  an  expedition  against  the  Cugerni, 


iv.  26;  rescues  Herennius  Gallus  from 
the  soldiers,  iv.  27 ;  Civilis  attacks  him, 
iv.  33 ;  he  fails  to  follow  up  his  success, 
iv.  34 ;  relieves  Vetera,  iv.  J5 ;  escapes 
from  his  mutinous  soldiers,  iv.  36;  re- 
sumes  the  command,  iv.  37 ;  beguiled 
by  the  Gauls,  iv.  56;  deserted  by  his 
soldiers  and  killed,  iv.  59. 

Dio,  a  philosopher  of  Prusa  in  Bithy- 
nia,  Int.  p.  52. 

Dio  Caasiufl,  the  historian  of  Nicaea 
in  Bithynia,  Int.  p.  52. 

Diplomata,  ii.  54,  5  note,  ii.  65. 

Divodurum  (Metz),  in  N.E.  Gaul, 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  i.  63. 

Dolabella  Cornelius,  banished  to 
Colonia  Aquinas  by  Otho,  i.  88 ;  killed 
by  order  of  Vitellius,  ii.  63. 

Domitian,  younger  son  of  Vespasian, 
spared  by  Vitellius,  iii.  59;  summoned 
by  Flavius  Sabinus  to  the  Capitol,  iii. 
69 ;  saved  by  a  slave,  iii.  74 ;  saluted 
Caesar  on  Vitellius's  death,  iii  86,  iv. 
2  ;  gives  himself  up  to  profligacy,  iv.  2  ; 
is  made  praetor,  iv.  3;  assumes  office, 
iv*  39 ;  appears  in  the  Senate,  iv.  40 ; 
evil  rumours  of  him  reach  Vespasian, 
iv.  51 ;  Titus  pleads  for  him,  iv.  52 ; 
prepares  for  the  war  in  Gaul,  iv.  68; 
Mucianus  dissuades  him  from  advancing 
beyond  Lyons,  iv.  85 ;  fails  to  tempt 
Cerialis,  and  pretends  to  take  to  litera- 
ture,  iv.  86;  advances  Tacitus  in  his 
career,  i.  1. 

Domltius  8&b\n\iBf  ftrimtfti/aris,  sent 
to  the  German  soldiers,  i.  31. 

Donatiua  Valens,  a  centurion  of  the 
22d  legion,  i.  56 ;  is  killed,  i.  59. 

Donativum,  money  given  to  the 
soldiers,  i.  5.  18.  25.  37,  ii.  82.  94,  iv.  19. 
36.  5»- 

Druidfl,  Int.  pp.  31,  38,  iv.  54, 12  note. 

Drusilla,  grand-daughter  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  v.  9. 

Drusus,  stepson  of  Augustus,  diverts 
the  Rhine,  v.  19. 

Dum,  use  of,  with  imp.  ind.,  i.  1,  % 
note ;  participial  or  adverbial  use  oft 
with  present  mdicative,  iii.  40,  6  note, 
iii.  56,  ii.  33. 

Dyme,  a  Greek  town  in  Achaia,  Int. 
p.  49. 

Dyrrachium  (Durazzo),  a  town  in 
Epirus,  Int.  p.  49,  ii.  83. 

Bdicta,  ii.  62,  iii.  73,  iv.  49. 

Editlona  of  the  Hiatories— of  Bero- 
aldus,  Int.  p.  3 ;  Brotier,  Int.  p.  4 ;  de 
Spira,  Int.  pp.  3,  4 ;  Ernesti,  lnt.  p.  5 ; 
J.  F.  Gronovius,  Int.  p.  4  ;  Heraeus,  Int. 
p.  5;  Homer,  Int.  p.  4;  Lipsius,  Int.  p.  3; 
Orelli,  Int.  p.  5  ;  Pichena,  Int.  pp.  3,  4 ; 
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Puteolanus,  Int.  p.  3 ;  Rhenanus,  Int.  p. 
3 ;  Ritter,  Int  p.  5 ;  Ruperti,  Int.  p.  5 ; 
Ryckius,  Int.  p.  4 ;  Valpy,  Int.  pp.  1,  4. 

Bfflffiee  of  the  Emperor,  kept  in  the 
principiat  iii.  13. 

Blatea,  in  Boeotia,  made  a  free  town 
by  Augustus,  Int.  p.  50. 

RLeazaniB,  a  leader  of  the  Jews,  v. 
12. 

Bmerita  Augusta  (Merida),  capital 
of  Lusitania,  Int.  p.  26,  L  78. 

Bngltsh  translations  of  the  His- 
torlea — Church  and  Brodribb,  Int.  p.  5  ; 
Dryden  and  others,  Int.  p.  4 ;  Gordon, 
Int.  p.  4 ;  Sir  H.  Savile,  lnt  p.  4. 

Bphesus,  capital  of  Asia,  Int.  pp.  50, 

51- 
Bpidamnus,   a  Greek  town  on  the 

coast  of  Dalmatia,  Int.  p.  45. 

Bpldaurua  (Ragusa),  a  Latin  colony 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Int.  p.  45. 

Bpiphanes  rex,  son  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Commagene,  ii.  25. 

Bporedia  (Ivrea),  a  town  in  N.  Italy, 
l  70. 

Bpponina,  wife  of  Julius  Sabinus,  sup- 
ports  her  husband  m  concealment  for 
nine  years,  iv.  67. 

Bpriua  Marcellua,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  informer  under  Nero,  attacked 
by  Licinius  Marcellus,  ii.  53 ;  Tacitus 
speaks  ill  of  him,  ii.  95;  attacked  by 
Helvidius  Priscus,  iv.  6 ;  his  view  on  the 
choice  of  ambassadors,  iv.  7 ;  Helvidius 
renews  his  attacks,  iv.  43. 

Bquitee,  forbidden  to  take  part  in 
gladiatorial  contests,  ii.  62  ;  equitum 
primores,  i.  4;  equites  Romani  govern 
Egypt,  ii.  11;  are  set  over  the  recovery 
of  the  money  which  Nero  had  squandered, 
L  20 ;  equites  singularcs,  iv.  70. 

Bteeiae,  winds  which  blow  in  the 
early  summer,  ii.  98,  iv.  81,  I  note. 

Bumolpidae,  priests  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  iv.  83,  12  note. 

Buphrates,  river,  v.  9. 

Bvocati,  veterans  called  out  for  special 
service,  i.  41.  46,  ii.  82. 

Bziles  haye  thcjus  libertorum  restored 
to  them,  ii.  92. 

Fabii,  the,  ii.  95. 

Fabius  Fabullus,  legate  of  the  5U1 
legion,  chosen  general  by  the  Vitellians, 

•  ••       _  • 

UL   I4. 

Fabius  Prisous,  legate  of  the  I4th 
legion,  iv.  79. 

Fabius  Valens,  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Capito,  i.  7 ;  he  salutes  Vitel- 
lius  as  emperor,  i.  57 ;  is  chosen  general 
by  him,  i.  01 ;  his  avarice  and  lusts,  i.  66 ; 
upbraids  Otho  by  letters,  i.  74;  sends 


assistance  to  the  Gauls,  ii.  14;  comes 
into  Italy  with  his  armv,  ii.  24.  27 ;  is 
nearly  stoned  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  ii. 
29 ;  joins  Caecina,  ii.  30 ;  commands 
against  the  Othonians,  ii.  41  ;  he  writes 
to  the  Senate,  ii.  54  ;  and  to  the  consuls, 
ii.  55  ;  he  disgraces  himself  by  his  rapa- 
city,  ii.  *6 ;  is  publicly  praised  by  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  69 ;  gives  a  show  of  gladiators  at 
Bononia,  ii.  71 ;  and  another  at  Rome 
on  Vitellius's  birthday,  ii.  9J ;  is  chosen 
for  the  command  against  Vespasian,  ii. 
99 ;  his  rivalry  with  Caecina,  li.  99 ;  he 
sets  out  to  meet  the  Flavians,  iii.  15  ;  but 
advances  slowly,  iii.  40 ;  asks.  for  rein- 
forcements,  iii.  41 ;  tries  to  escape  to 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  iii.  41 ;  is  captured, 
iii.  43 ;  and  put  to  death  at  Urbinum, 
iii.  62 ;  his  history  and  character,  iii. 
62. 

Fannia,  wife  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  L 
3,  3  note. 

Fasti  disgraced  by  flattery,  iv.  40. 

Fate,  part  played  by,  i.  10.  18,  ii.  69. 

Faustus  Annius,  a  delator  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  condemned,  ii.  10. 

Faventinus  Olaudius  induces  the 
fleet  at  Misenum  to  revolt,  iii.  57. 

Felix  Antonius,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
Int.  p.  58,  v.  9. 

Felix  Bextilius,  occupies  the  bank  of 
the  Inn,  iii.  5  ;  sends  reinforcements  into 
Germany,  iv.  70. 

Ferentinum,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
Otho's  birthplace,  ii.  50. 

Feronia,  the  goddess  of  personal  free- 
dom,  iii.  76,  I  note. 

Festus,  prae/eetus  cohortist  a  friend  of 
Albinus,  ii.  59. 

Festus  Poroius,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
Int.  p.  58,  v.  10,  1  note. 

Festus  Valerius,  legatus  Caesaris  in 
Africa,  ii.  48,  iv.  49 ;  eflects  Piso's  murder, 
iv.  50. 

Fidenae,  a  town  of  Etruria,  iii.  79, 
13  note. 

Firmus  Plotius,*see  Plotius. 

Flaoous  Hordeonius,  see  Horde- 
onius. 

Flaminia  via,  i.  86,  ii.  64,  iii.  79.  82. 

Flamma,  see  Antonius. 

Flavia  domus,  ii.  101. 

Flavia  Neapolis,  on  the  site  of 
Samaria,  Int.  p.  61. 

Flavianus  Tampiua  or  T.  Ampius, 
governor  of  Pannonia,  ii.  86 ;  an  indolent 
old  man,  iii.  4;  a  relation  of  Vitellius, 
iii.  4;  nearly  murdered  by  his  soldiers, 
iii.  10. 

Flavius,  a  Gallic  chief,  his  death 
demanded,  ii.  94. 

Flavlus  Sabinua,  see  Sabinus. 
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Florus  Geesiufl,  procuratorof  Judaea, 
Int.  p.  58,  v.  10. 

Fonteius  Agrippa,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
sent  to  Moesia,  iii.  46. 

Fonteius  Oapito,  legahts  of  Lower 
Germany,  i.  7 ;  is  killed,  i.  7.  37.  51/iii. 
62 ;  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  i.  58 ;  puts 
Claudius  Paulus  to  death,  iv.  13. 

Forqjuliensia  .  oolonla  or  Forum 
Julii  (Frejus),  Int.  pp.  30,  35,  il.  14, 
iii.  43. 

Fortunae  Fanuxn  (Fano),  a  town  on 
the  Adriatic,  iii.  50.     - 

Forum  Alienl,  a  sroall  town  in  N. 
Italy,  iii.  f>. 

Forum  Romanum,  i.  40,  iii.  70; 
fora,  i.  72,  17  note,  i.  86,  13  note. 

Friaii,  a  tribe  in  Holland,  join  Civilis, 
iv.  15.  16. 

Frontinus  Julius,  praetor  urbanus, 
Int.  p.  18,  iv.  39. 

Fulvlua  AureliuB,  legatus  legionis  in 
Moesia,  receives  ctmsularia  ornamenta, 

i.  79. 

Fundani  lacue,  a  spot  near  the 
Capitol  in  Rome,  iii.  69. 

Furiua  Camillua  Scribonianus,  i. 

89,  ii.  75- 
Fuscufl,  see  Cornelius. 

Gadara,  atownof  Palestine,  Int.  p.  59. 

Gadee  (now  Cadiz),  a  town  of  Southern 
Spain,  Int.  p.  25. 

Galatia,  tnt.  p.  53 ;  joined  with  Pam- 
phylia,  ii.  9. 

Galba,  Lucius  Sulpiciufl  Servius, 
emperor,  Int.  pp.  64-68 ;  his  character 
and  early  history,  i.  49 ;  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  6th  le^ion,  v.  16 ;  his 
cruelty  to  the  c/assiarti,  L  6;  he  puts 
Cingonius  Varroand  PetroniusTurpilianus 
to  death,  i.  6  ;  despatches  Aulus  Vitellius 
to  Germanv,  i.  9;  subservience  to  his 
favourites,  1.  13 ;  adopts  Piso,  i.  14;  his 
address  to  him,  i.  16 ;  to  thc  soldiers  and 
Senate,  i.  18. 19 ;  hesitates  whcn  he  hears 
of  Otho's  revolt,  i  33.  34 ;  put  into  a 
Htter  and  carried  to  the  Forum,  i.  40 ;  is 
killed,  i.  41  ;  his  images  broken,  i.  55 ; 
are  replaced,  iii.  7,  iv.  40. 

Galbiana  lejrio,  see  Legio. 

Galeria,  wife  of  Viteliius,  ii.  60.  64. 

Galerius  Trachalus,  an  orator,  sup- 
posed  to  compose  Otho's  speeches,  Int. 
p.  13,  i.  90  ;   protected  by  Galeria,  ii.  64. 

Galllee,  v.  8,  1  note. 

Galli,  their  citizenship  extended  and 
tribute  remitted  by  Galba,  i.  8.  51 ;  they 
flock  to  the  army  of  Valens,  L  64 ; 
auxiliary  troops  sent  on  in  advance  by 
Caecina,  i.  70;  they  are  dismissed  by 
Vitellius,  u.  69 ;  they  dwelt  beyond  the 


Alps,  iiL  34 ;  had  captured  Rome,  iii.  72 ; 
Hordeonius  calls  on  them  for  assistance, 
iv.  37;  join  Civilis  after  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  iv.  54.  55;  fortify  a  separate 
camp  from  the  Romans,  iv.  57 ;  propose 
to  found  an  imperium  Gal/iarum,  iv.  59 ; 
despised  by  Civilis,  iv.  76. 

Gallia  Lugdunensis,  Junius  Blaesus 
its  commander,  i.  59,  ii.  39. 

Gallia  Narbonensifl,  T.  Vinius  had 
been  its  proconsul,  L  48 ;  it  throws  in  its 
lot  with  Vitellius,  i.  76 ;  Otho  determines 
to  attack  it,  i.  87;  the  Othonian  fleet 
makes  a  descent  on  its  coasts,  ii  12.  14. 
15.  28.  32 ;  hostile  to  Vitellius,  iii.  13 ; 
Valens  determines  to  land  on  its  shores, 
iii.  41 ;  he  is  deterred  from  this  by 
Marius  Maturus,  iii.  42. 

GalUae — the  four  provinces  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Lugdunensis,  Aauitania 
and  Belgica,  were  devoted  to  Vindex  and 
had  received  the  gift  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship  from  Galba  and  an  alleviation  of 
tribute,  i.  8 ;  contemned  by  the  legions  of 
Germany,  i.  51 ;  a  part  of  the  Gauls 
side  with  the  German  armies,  L  Ji ;  the 
Gauls  hesitate,  L  61 ;  terror  seizes  the 
Gauls  at  the  advance  of  Valens,  i.  63 ; 
the  outbreak  of  Vindex  regarded  as  a  war 
between  the  German  armies  and  Gaul, 
i.  89 ;  Valens's  soldiers  demand  from 
him  the  spoiis  taken  from  the  Gauls,  ii. 
29  ;  the  Gauls  in  commotion,  ii.  32  ;  the 
levy  throughout  the  Gauls  hastened  on 
by  Vitellius,  ii.  57 ;  Mariccus  comes 
forward  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Gauls,  ii. 
61 ;  letters  are  scattered  through  the 
Gauls  by  the  Flavian  leaders,  u.  86 ; 
Asiaticus,  Flavius,  Rufinus,  leaders  of 
the  Gauls  in  the  outbreak  of  Vindex, 
demanded  for  punishment,  ii.  94; 
Vespasian's  emissaries  in  Gaul  are 
apprehended,  ii.  98;  the  Gauls  close 
at  hand,  iii.  2 ;  Tulius  Calenus  des- 
patchcd  into  Gaul  to  annpunce  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii. 
3J ;  Valens  proposes  to  raise  the  Gauis, 
iii.  41 ;  it  was  rumoured  in  Rome  that 
the  Gauls  had  revolted,  iv.  12 ;  Civilis 
assumes  the  Gauls  to  be  on  his  side,  iv. 
14  ;  he  tries  to  win  over  the  Gauls,  iv. 
17  ;  Hordeonius  asks  for  assistance  from 
the  Gauls,  iv.  25  ;  they  refuse  to  furnish 
a  levy  or  tribute,  iv.  26 ;  Cannineiates 
and  Batavi  a  small  part  of  Gaul,  iv.  32  ; 
the  revolted  soldiers  of  Hordeonius  send 
to  ask  assistance  from  the  states  of  the 
Gauls,  iv.  37  ;  news  of  the  death  of 
Vitellius  spread  through  the  Gauis,  iv. 
54 ;  Tutor  and  Classicus  send  emissaries 
throughout  the  Gauls,  iv.  56 ;  the  Roman 
soldiers  at  Vetera  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
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giance  to  the  imperium  Galliarum,  iv. 
oo ;  Civilis  will  not  takc  the  oath,  iv.  61 ; 
the  Remi  summon  a  council  of  the  Gauls, 
iv.  67 ;  they  resolve  to  take  no  further 
part  m  the  war,  iv.  69 ;  letters  written  to 
the  Treveri  in  the  name  of  the  Gauls  bid- 
ding  them  desist  from  war,  iv.  69;  the 
Romans  enter  Gaul  to  protect  it  from  the 
Germans,  iv.  73  ;  the  Gauls  torn  by  feuds 
till  their  conquest  by  Rome,  iv.  74 ;  im~ 
perium  Galliarum  oflered  to  Cerialis,  iv. 
75 ;  Civilis  diverts  the  Rhine  into  the 
cnannel  next  Gaul,  v.  19. 

Qaramantes,  a  tribe  in  N.  Africa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oea  or  Tripolis, 
Int.  p.  41,  iv.  50. 

Qarutianus  Trebonlus,  procurator 
of  Africa,  i.  7. 

Qelduba  (now  Gelb),  a  Roman  mili- 
tary  station  on  the  Rhine,  iv.  26.  32.  35. 
58  ;  captured  by  Civilis,  iv.  36. 

Oeimoniae  (sc.  seaiae),  the  steps  near 
the  Tullianum  where  bodies  of  criminals 
were  exposed,  iii.  74.  85. 

Qenitive,  with  adjectives,  of  the  part 
in  which  the  quality  resides,  i.  53,  3  note, 
ii.  23,  iii.  73, 4  note ;  after  valtdus,  etc. , 
ii.  19,  8  note;  genitive  of  quality  passing 
into  genitive  of  purpose,  ii.  100, 12  note ; 
of  the  gerund  to  express  Greek  infinitive 
with  toO,  iv.  2<f  12  note,  iv.  42 ;  objec- 
tive  genitive,  ii.  76,  etc ,  iv.  42. 

Qerasa,  an  important  town  in  Pales- 
tine  beyond  the  Jordan,  Int.  p.  59. 

Qermani,  join  the  armies  of  Valens 
and  of  Caecina,  i.  6r;  are  sent  on  in  ad- 
vance  by  Caecina,  i.  70 ;  advance  to  the 
attack  with  songs,  ii.  22 ;  incapable  of 
standing  the  climate  of  Italy,  ii.  32.  93 ; 
their  skill  in  swimming,  ii.  35  ;  their  aux- 
iliaries  intercepted  by  Antonius,  iii.  15 ; 
are  relations  01  the  Batavi,  iv.  14 ;  their 
delight  in  war,  iv.  16;  theyjoin  Civilis,  iv. 
18;  ne  lecds  them  against  Vetera  Caatra, 
iv.  18  ;  they  attack  Herennius  Gallus,  iv. 
27  ;  they  join  in  the  siege  of  Vetera,  iv. 
29.  34 ;  fall  on  the  Romans  who  had  sur- 
rendered,  iv.  66 ;  their  respect  for  women 
•  as  prophetesses,  iv.  61,  v.  25 ;  thev  de- 
mand  that  Colonia  Agrippinensis  should 
be  made  free  to  all  Germans,  iv.  63.  65  ; 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Pons  Mosae, 
iv.  60 ;  and  of  Treves,  iv.  76.  78 ;  in 
old  times  oppressors  of  Gaul,  iv.  73 ; 
fight  in  the  final  battle  before  Vetera,  v. 
14*18  ;  attempt  to  break  down  the  bridge 
at  Batavodurum,  v.  20 ;  all  but  capture 
Cerialis,  v.  22 ;  are  anxious  to  continue 
the  struggle  with  Rome,  v.  24. 

Qermanla  of  Tacltus,  Int.  pp.  6, 8, 9. 

Qermanla  (non-Roman  Germany),  iv. 
17.  21.  28.  64,  v.  14.  17. 
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Qermaniae,  i.e.  Germania  Inferior 
and  Superior,  Int.  pp.  35-37 ;  Galba 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Ger- 
manies,  i.  49;  spies  sent  by  Otho  into 
Germany,  i.  75 ;  Batavians  sent  back 
into  Germany,  ii.  69 ;  reinforcements 
from  Germany  sent  for  bv  Vitellius,  ii. 
oj;  Germany  the  strength  of  Vitellius, 
ul  2 ;  news  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum 
sent  into  Germany,  iii.  35  ;  Germany 
seething,  iii.  46  ;  Valens  believed  to  have 
escaped  into  the  Germanies,  iii.  62  ;  the 
Germanies  are  revolting  from  Vitellius, 
iii.  70 ;  the  Batavi  accepted  as  deliverers 
throughout  the  Germames,  iv.  17  ;  Vetera 
designed  by  Augustus  to  keep  in  check 
the  Germanies,  iv.  23  ;  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius's  death  spreadsthrough  the  Germanies, 
iv.  54. 

Qermania  Inferior,  left  without  a  con- 
sular  commander  till  Vitellius  is  sent, 
i.  8,;  Vitellius  takes  over  the  command, 
i.  52  ;  the  legions  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance  to  Galba,  i  5^ ;  Valens  leads  the 
flower  of  its  troops  mto  Italy,  i.  61  ;  its 
soldiers  follow  Valens,  ii.  93  ;  the  Batavi 
advance  into  Germania  Inferior,  iv.  19. 

Qermania  Superior,  news  reaches 
Rome  that  its  troops  had  revolted;  i.  12  ; 
Hordeonius  Flaccus  its  governor,  i.  9 ; 
his  inaction,  L  56;  Caecina  incites  its 
legions  to  proclaim  Vitellius,  i.  53 ;  he 
leads  off  the  flower  of  its  troops  into 
Italy,  i.  61 :  Annius  Gallus  its  com- 
mander,  v.  19. 

Qermanica  bella,  narrated  by  the 
elder  Pliny,  Int.  p.  20. 

Qermanioi  exercitus,  i.  8.  19.  26. 
31.  74,  ii.  21.  23.  57.  58.  60.  75.  77.  99, 
iii.  8.  9.  84,  v.  16.  32 ;  Germanieae 
cohorteSy  iii.  69 ;  Germanicae  legionest 
ii.  80,  iii.  1.  38,  v.  26. 

Qermanious,  the  title  given  to  Vitel- 
lius,  i.  62,  ii.  64;  by  him  to  his  son, 
ii.  59. 

Qeasius  Florus,  procurator  of  J  udaea, 
v.  10. 

Qeta,  a  fugitive  slave,  impersbnates 
Scribonianus  Camerinus,  ii.  72. 

Qladiatores,  employed  by  Otho  as 
soldiers,  ii.  II.  23.  34.  36.  43;  and  by 
Vitellius,  iii.  57.  76.  77  ;  nobles  forbidden 
to  become  gladiators,  ii.  62 ;  a  spectacle 
of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Caecina  at 
Cremona,  ii.  70 ;  by  Valens  at  Bononia, 
ii  71. 

Qraoilla  or  Qratllla  Verulana,  is 
besieged  in  the  Capitol,  iii.  69. 

Qraeoi,  their  delight  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  ii.  4. 

Qraiae  Alpes,  ii.  66 ;  Graius  Mons, 
iv.  68. 
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Oratus  Julius,  praefectus  castrorum, 
bound  by  the  soldiers,  h.  26. 

Orinnes,  a  Roman  military  post  in  or 
near  the  Insula  Batavorum,  v.  20.  21. 

Griphua  Plotius,  made  a  senator  by 
Vespasian,  iii.  52 ;  receives  the  praetor- 
ship,  iv.  39. 

Gufferni  or  Cugernl,  a  people  of 
Germany  north  of  the  Ubii,  iv.  15,  22 
note,  v.  16.  18,  Int.  p.  36. 

Hadria,  the  Adriatic,  iii.  42. 

Haemus  Mona,  the  range  of  the  Bal- 
kans,  ii.  85. 

Hammonis  oraculum,  v.  3.  4.  5. 

Hannibal,  the  loss  of  his  eye  referred 
to,  iv.  13. 

Haruspioes,  foretell  Vespasian's  great- 
ness,  ii.  78 ;  are  consulted  on  the  cere- 
monies  for  restoring  the  Capitol,  iv.  53 ; 
Umbricius,  an  haruspex,  foretells  misfor- 
tune  to  Galba,  i.  27. 

Hebraeae  terrae,  v.  2. 

Helvetii,  a  Gallic  tribe,  are  plundered 
and  attacked  by  Caecina,  i.  67  ;  send 
ambassadors  to  Vitellius  and  obtain 
pardon,  i.  69. 

Helvidius  Priscus,  his  origin  and 
character,  iv.  5  ;  Thrasea's  son-in-law, 
iv.  5 ;  returned  from  exile  under  Galba, 
iv.  6;  is  praetor  designate,  ii.  91,  iv.  4; 
expresses  nis  opinion,  ii.  91,  iv.  4 ;  puri- 
fies  the  area  Capito/ii,  iv.  53  ;  attacks 
Marcellus  Eprius,  iv.  6.  43. 

Herculis  Monoeoi  Portus  (now  Mon- 
aco),  iit.  42. 

Herennius  Gallus,  Int.  pp.  93,  94; 
legate  of  the  ist  legion,  iv.  19;  asso- 
ciated  with  Vocula  in  the  command,  iv. 
26 ;  bound  by  his  own  soldiers,  iv.  27 ; 
thrown  into  chains  by  the  Gauls,  iv.  59 ; 
put  to  death  by  them,  iv.  70.  77. 

Herennius  Senecio,  put  to  death  by 
Domitian,  i.  2,  14  note. 

Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
receives  his  kingdom  firom  Antony,  v.  9 ; 
it  is  added  to  by  Augustus,  v.  9. 

Herod  Agrippa  L,  Int  p.  56,  v.  9, 
14  note. 

Herod  Ajrrippa  II,  Int.  p.  56,  v.  1, 
v.  9,  14  note. 

Hierapolis,  an  important  town  in  Asia, 
Int.  p.  50. 

Hierosolyma  (Jerusalem),  v.  2  ;  its 
nosition, .  v.  11.  12;  its  siege  by  Titus, 
Int.  pp.  60,  61,  v.  9.  11. 

Hilarius,  freedman  of  Vitellius,  ii.  65. 

Hispalis  (Seville),  Int.  p.  26,  i.  78. 

Hispanlae  (Citerior  and  Ulterior),  di- 
visions  and  condition,  Int.  pp.  25-27 ; 
under  the  command  of  Cluvius  Rufus, 
i.  8;  have  no  superfluity  of  troops,  ii. 


32  ;  declare  for  Otho,  then  Vitellius,  i.  76 ; 
threatened  by  Albinus,  ii.  58  ;  Cluvius 
Rufus  governs  Spain  in  absence,  ii.  65  ; 
the  Spaniards  near  at  hand  for  Vitellius, 
iii.  2 ;  Spain  won  over  to  Vespasian  by 
Antonius  Primus,  iii.  53. 

Hispanla  Citerior,  ruled  by  Galba,  i. 
49  ;  offered  to  Antonius  Primus,  iv.  49. 

Hlspania  Ulterior,  see  Baetica. 

Historians  of  Rome,  i.  1,  3  note. 

Homer,  mentions  the  Solymi,  v.  2. 

Horatius  Pulvillus,  dedicates  the 
temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  iii.  72. 

Hordeonius  Flaoous,  legate  in  Upper 
Germany,  slow  and  incapable,  i.  9.  54. 
56,  ii  97 ;  bound  by  his  soldiers  but 
rescued  by  Vocula,  iv.  24.  25  ;  his  vacil- 
lation,  iv.  25.  27  ;  tenders  to  his  soldiers 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vespasian,  iv.  31 ; 
is  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers,  iv.  36.  5^. 

Hormus,  a  freedman  of  Vespasian,  iii. 
12  ;  held  responsible  for  sack  ol  Cremona, 
iii.  28 ;  raised  to  equestrian  rank,  iv.  39. 

Horti  Sallustiani,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  iii.  82. 

Hortd  Serviliani,  near  the  Tiber  and 
the  Ostian  Way,  iii.  38. 

Hostilia,  a  village  near  Verona,  iL 
100,  iii.  9.  14.  21.  48. 

Hyroanus,  one  of  the  Maccabean 
princes,  v.  8,  12  note,  v.  9,  1  note. 

Iader,  a  Latin  colony  in  Dalmatia, 
Int.  p.  45. 

Iasyges  Sarmatae,  a  tribe  living 
north  of  the  Danube,  iii.  5. 

Icelus,  Galba's  freedman,  raised  to 
eauestrian  rank,  i.  13.  33 ;  his  death,  L 
46 ;  his  rapacity,  L  37,  iu  95. 

Ida,  a  mountain  in  Crete,  v.  2. 

Idaei,  identified  with  Judaei,  v.  2.  4. 

niyrioum,  i.  9.  76,  ii  85.  86. 

Imperator,  L  27.  3a  33.  37.  40,  52. 
81.  90,  ii.  46.  80,  iii.  37.  38.  54.  75. 
85,  iv.  8.I58.  62.  80. 

Imperfeot  subjunctive,  with  cum, 
quoties,  etc,  to  express  indefinite  frequency, 
1.  10,  7  note ;  potential  use  of,  L  10,  8 
note ;  imperfect  mdicative  after  pluperfect 
in  protasis,  iii.  46, 9  note,  iv.  13, 14  note; 
imp.  ind.  for  imp.  subj.,  i.  15,  3  note. 

Imperium,  L  1.  10.  1  s.  30.  50.  52.  55. 
69.  70.  77.  82.  84,  ii.  6.  33.  39.  47. 

51.  74.  76.  77-  79.  83.  8*  97,  iiL  49, 
68.  69.  72.  75,  iv.  54.  57.  85.  86. 

Imperium  Oalliarum,  iv.  59.  60. 

Insoriptions  referred  lo,  L  1,1,  note  2, 
L  11,  6  note,  i.  62,  11  and  12  notes, 
i.  64,  15  note,  i.  68,  14  note,  L  70, 
15  note,  i.  82,  4  note;  ii  49,  20  note, 
ii.  57,  10  note,  il  82,  1  note,  ii.  89,  13 
note ;  iii.  5,  12  note,  iiL  6,  12  note,  m. 
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33»  17  npte,  iii.  58,  8  note,  iii.  74,  5  note ; 
iv.  3,  1 1  note,  iv.  5,  3  note,  iv.  53,  1 1 
note,  iv.  62,  20  note,  iv.  68,  9  note,  iv. 
70,  9  note ;  v.  8,  4  note,  v.  20,  15  note. 
.  Insulae,  the  homes  of  the  poor  in 
Rome,  i.  86,  14  note. 

Intemellum,  see  Albium. 

Interamna  (Terni),  a  town  in  Umbria, 
il  64,  iii.  61. 

Iol  or  Gaesarea,  capital  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  Int.  p.  29. 

l8oa  (Caerleon),  in  Britain,  head- 
quarters  of  the  2d  legion,  Int.  p.  38. 

Isis,  temple  of,  iv.  84. 

Israhel,  v.  2,  10  note. 

Istria,  near  head  of  the  Adriatic,  ii.  72. 

Italia,  had  not  been  visited  with 
disaster  for  a  long  time,  i.  2 ;  would  fall 
as  prey  to  the  conquerors  in  the  war  in 
the  provinces,  i.  11  ;  the  populace  on 
GalbVs  death  recall  the  earlier  devasta- 
tions  of  Italy,  i.  50 ;  Fabius  Valens  and 
Caecina  are  to  invade  Italy,  one  by  the 
Cottian,  the  other  by  the  Pennine  Alps, 
i.  61 ;  the  ala  Siliana  opens  Italy  to  the 
troops  of  Caecina,  i.  70 ;  the  praetorians 
are  nurslines  of  Italy,  i.  84  ;  the  greater 
part  of  ItaTy  in  Otho's  hands,  ii.  12 ;  it 
is  treated  by  his  troops  as  a  conquered 
country,  ii.  12 ;  Caecina  advances  into 
Italy,  11.  20 ;  the  Batavian  cohorts  boast 
that  Italy  had  been  taken  from  Nero  by 
them,  ii.  27 ;  Northern  Italy  wasted  by 
the  war,  the  rest  of  its  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  Otho,  ii.  32 ;  Italy  suffers  at 
the  hands  of  the  Vitellians  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  ii.  56  ;  the  mathematiei  banished 
from  Italy,  ii.  62  ;  the  conquered  legions 
scattered  throuehout  Italy  cause  anxiety 
to  Vitellius,  ii.  66  ;  Mucianus  prepares  to 
invade  Italy,  ii.  83  ;  Vitellius's  march  had 
shocked  Italy,  ii.  00 ;  Antonius  Primus 
pleads  for  an  immediate  advance  on  Italy, 
lii.  2  ;  and  undertakes  it  himself,  iii.  3,  4  ; 
the  Moesian  legions  called  to  share  the 
advance  on  Italy,  iii.  5 ;  the  consent  of 
Italy  forbade  the  sale  of  prisoners  captured 
at  Cremona,  iii.  34 ;  Italy  divided  by  the 
Apennines  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
lius,  iii.  42 ;  Antonius  ooasts  that  Italy 
had  been  occupied  by  his  bravery,  iii.  53  ; 
the  occupation  of  Mevania  had  caused 
terror  to  Italv,  iii.  59 ;  the  camps  on  the 
Rhine  intended  not  so  much  to  defend 
Italy  as  to  protect  Gaul,  iv.  73. 

Italiea,  town  of  Southern  Spain,  Int. 
p.  26. 

Italicus,  king  of  the  Suebi,  gives  help 
to  Vespasian,  iii.  5.  21. 

Janlculum  Hill,  above  Rome,  i.  86, 
10  note,  iii.  51. 


Joannes  (called  wrongly  by  Tacitus 
Bargioras),  captain  ofthe  Jews,  v.  12. 

Joppa,  a  town  of  Judaea,  taken  by 
Vespasian,  Int.  p.  59. 

Jordan,  the  river  of  Palestine,  v.  6. 

Joeephus  or  Joeepus  Flavius,  the 
Jewish  historian,  Int.  p.  22. 

Juba,  king  of  the  Mauretani,  Int.  p. 

29,  ii.  58- 

Judaea,  its  condition  and  recent 
history,  Int.  pp.  58-60  ;  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Vitellius,  ii.  73 ;  Caesarea, 
the  capital  of  Judaea,  ii.  79 ;  Judaea 
wages  war  with  the  Romans,  ii.  1,  iv. 
3,  v.  1  ;  subdued  and  made  a  province 
by  Pompey,  v.  9  ;  its  villages,  v.  8. 

Judaei,  their  origin,  v.  2 ;  their 
customs,  v.  4 ;  their  religion  and  super- 
stition,  v.  5 ;  their  exclusiveness,  v.  5 ; 
their  history,  v.  8- 1 1  ;  they  are  besieged 
by  Titus  in  Terusalem,  v.  1 2. 

Judas,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Jews,  v.  2. 

Julia  ffens,  its  priesthood,  ii.  95. 

Juliae  Alpes,  iii.  1. 

Julii,  the  house  of  the,  ended  with 
Nero,  i.  6. 

Julius  Affreetis,  a  centurion,  slaya 
himself,  iii.  54. 

Julius  Alpinus,  prince  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  i.  68. 

Julius  Atticua,  one  of  the  body- 
guard,  claims  to  have  killed  Otho,  i.  35. 

Julius  Auspex,  prince  of  the  Remi, 
urges  peace  with  Rome,  iv.  69. 

Julius  Briffanticus,  nephew  of  Civilis, 
iv.  70 ;  alae  praefectus,  ii.  22 ;  at  feud 
with  his  uncle,  iv.  70;  is  killed,  v.  21. 

Julius  Burdo,  praefettus  of  the 
German  fleet,  i.  58. 

Julius  Oaesar,  his  wars  in  Africa, 
Int.  p.  28 ;  organises  the  province  of 
Africa,  Int.  p.  40 ;  attacks  rompey,  iii. 
66  ;  his  muraer,  iii.  68  ;  his  temple  near 
the  Palatine,  i.  42 ;  his  statue  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  i.  86.  • 

Julius  Oalenus,  a  tribune,  an  Aeduan, 
sent  into  Gaul  to  announce  the  second 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  35. 

Julius  Oarus,  a  legionary  soldier, 
killed  Titus  Vinius,  i.  42. 

Julius  Oivilis,  see  Civilis. 

Julius  Olasslcus,  see  Classicus. 

Julius  Cordus,  governor  of  Aquitania, 
i.  76. 

Julius  Frontinus,  praetor  urbanus 
in  70  A.D.,  iv.  39,  1  note,  Int.  p.  18. 

Julius  Fronto,  tribunus  vigilum,  i. 
20 ;  thrown  into  chains  by  the  Othonians, 
ii.  26. 

Julius  Gratus,  praefcctus  castrorum, 
brother  of  the  last,  ii.  26. 
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JuUus  Mansuetus,  slain  by  his  own 
son,  iii.  25. 

JuIIub  Martialis,  tribune  of  the  prae- 
torians,  i.  28.  82. 

Julius  Maximus  despatched  by  Civi- 
lis  against  Vocula,  iv.  33. 

Julius  Placidus,  a  tribune,  drags 
Vitellius  from  his  hiding  place,  iii.  84. 

Julius  Priscus,  a  centurion,  made 
commander  of  the  praetorians  by  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  92 ;  is  despatched  to  hold  the 
Apennines,  iii.  55  ;  deserts  his  camp  and 
returns  to  Vitellius,  iii.  61 ;  commits  sui- 
cide,  iv.  11. 

Julius  Sabinus,  a  Lingon  chief, 
claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  Julius 
Caesar,  iv.  55,  Int.  p.  94 ;  orders  that  he 
should  be  saluted  as  Caesar,  iv.  67 ;  is 
concealed  by  the  heroism  of  his  wife  for 
nine  years,  iv.  67. 

Julius  Sacrovir,  an  Aeduan,  heads  a 
revolt  against  Tiberius,  iv.  57. 

Jullus  Tutor,  prince  of  the  Treveri, 
made  praefectus  ripae  Rheni  by  Vitel- 
lius,  iv.  55,  Int.  p.  94 ;  attempts  to 
found  an  empire  of  the  Gauls,  iv.  55; 
heads  the  revolt  against  Vocula,  iv.  57. 58 ; 
makes  the  Agrippinenses  and  soldiers  of 
the  upper  Province  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls,  iv. 
59 ;  is  routed  by  the  Roman  troops  and 
forced  to  retire,  iv.  70 ;  crosses  the 
Rhine,  v.  19.  21. 

O.  Julius  Vindex,  rises  against  Nero, 
Int.  pp.  33,  65,  i.  6,  13  note,  i.  8.  51, 
iv.  17.  57. 

Junia  familia,  iii.  38. 

Junius  Blaeeus,  governor  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  L  59 ;  nis  munificence  to 
Vitellius,  ii.  59 ;  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius,  iii.  38.  39. 

Junius  Mauricus,  asks  that  the 
comnuntarii  prtticipales  should  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Senate,  iv.  40. 

Juno,  her  cella,  L  86,  iv.  53. 
•  Juppiter  Capitolinus,  called  Optimus 
Maximus,  iii.  72 ;  his  temple  burnt,  iii. 
71.  72  ;  his  temple  restored,  iv.  53. 

Juppiter  Oonservator,  a  temple  and 
altar  erected  to  him  by  Domitian,  iii.  74. 

Juppiter  Custos,  iii.  74. 

Jus  hostium,  iv.  58. 

Jus  Latii,  granted  to  foreigners,  iii.  55. 

Jus  legatorum,  iii.  80. 

Jus  libertorum,  ii.  92. 

Jusmuniendi,boughtbytheJews,v.  12. 

Juvenales  ludi,  iii.  62. 

Juvenalls,  surrenders  the  Tungri  to 
Civilis,  iv.  66. 

Laco,  see  Cornelius. 

Lacus  Asphaltites,  the  Dead  Sea,  v.  6. 


Laous  OurtU,in  the  Forum,  i  41,  ii.  55. 

Lacus  Fundani,  on  the  descent  from 
the  Capitol,  iii.  69. 

Laecanius,  thought  to  have  killed 
Galba,  L  41. 

Lanceae,  carried  at  this  time  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  i.  79,  iii.  27. 

Laodioaea,  an  important  town  of 
Asia,  Int.  p.  50. 

Latium  =Jus  Latii,  iii.  55. 

Laureatae  literae,  despatches  sent 
announcing  a  victory,  iit.  77. 

Legationes,  chosen  of  old  by  lot,  iv.  8. 

Legatus  consularis,  L  52. 

Legio  I.,  Germanioa,  stationed  in 
Lower  Germany,  i.  55.  57 ;  some  of  its 
troops  present  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  iii.  22 ;  stationed  at  Bonn 
and  attempts  unsuccessfuUy  to  bar  the 
advance  of  the  Batavian  conorts,  iv.  19 ; 
mutinies  against  Hordeonius,  iv.  25 ; 
moved  up  to  Cologne,  iv.  25  ;  its  soldiers 
take  part  in  the  murder  of  Hordeonius 
but  repent  and  follow  Vocula,  iv.  37 ; 
Vocula  is  put  to  death  by  Longinus,  a 
deserter  of  the  ist  legion,  iv.  59 ;  its 
soldiers  swear  allegiance  to  the  empire 
of  the  Gauls,  iv.  59 ;  join  the  i6th  on  the 
march  to  Treves,  iv.  62. 

Legio  I.,  Itallca,  stationed  at  Lyons, 
i.  59 ;  it  follows  Valens  into  Italv,  i.  64  ; 
Otho  sends  ambassadors  to  it,  1.  74  ;  it 
takes  jpart  in  the  first  battle  of  Bedria- 
cum,  11.  41 ;  despatched  by  Caecina  to 
hold  Cremona,  UL  14.  18  ;  present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  18.  22. 

Legio  I.,  Adjutrix  (Classioorum), 
raised  by  Nero  from  the  fleet,  L  6 ;  hostile 
to  Galba  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Ciassiarii,  i.  31 ;  swears  fealty  to  Otho, 
i.  36 ;  advances  with  Otho  from  the  city, 
ii.  11;  some  of  its  soldiers  surrender  to 
Caecina,  ii.  17.  22 ;  was  on  its  way  to 
relieve  Placentia,  ii.  23 ;  fights  against 
legio  xxi  (Rapax)  in  the  battle  of  Bed- 
riacum,  ii.  43 ;  sent  into  Spain,  ii.  67 ; 
letters  are  sent  to  it  by  Vespasian,  ii.  86  ; 
takes  the  lead  in  declaring  for  Vespasian, 
iii.  44. 

Legio  II,  Augusta,  stationed  in 
Britain,  a  detachment  present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  22 ;  de- 
clares  for  Vespasian  who  had  commanded 
it,  iu.  44. 

Leffio  II,  Adjutrix,  recently  raised, 
sent  into  Gaul  with  Cerialis,  iv.  68 ; 
fights  for  the  first  time  at  Vetera,  v.  16  ; 
attacked  by  Civilis  at  Batavodurum,  v.  20. 

Legio  III,  Augusta,  stationed  in 
Africa,  ii.  97,  iv.  49. 

Legio  III,  GaUica,  recently  brought 
from  Syria  into  Moesia,  i.  79,  u.  74 ;  it 
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takcs  the  lead  in  proclaiming  Vespasian, 
ii.  85 ;  joins  Antonius,  iii.  10 ;  fights  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  21. 24  ; 
and  in  the  siege  of  Cremona,  iii.  29 ;  it 
winters  at  Capua,  iv.  3 ;  is  subsequently 
sent  back  into  Syria,  iv.  39. 

Legio  III,  Cyrenaica,  detachments 
join  Titus  in  Judaea,  v.  1. 

Leglo  IV,  Maoedonica,  belongs  to 
the  army  of  Upper  Germany,  i.  18.  55 ; 
quartered  at  Mogontiacum,  i.  55  ;  revofts 
from  Galba,  i.  56 ;  occupies  the  Vitellian 
right  at  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
iiL  22 ;  follows  Vocula  after  the  murder 
of  Hordeonius,  iv.  37. 

Legio  V,  Alauda,  part  of  the  army 
of  Judaea  taken  over  by  Titus,  v.  1. 

Legio  V,  Macedonlca,  stationed  in 
Lower  j  Germany,  i.  55 ;  attacks  the 
images  of  Galba,  i.  55  ;  is  the  backbone 
of  Valens's  army,  i.  61 ;  defeats  the  I3th 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  4? ; 
present  with  Vitellius  at  Ticinum,  ii.  68  ; 
forms  part  of  Caecina's  army,  ii.  100; 
refuses  to  desert  Vitellius,  iii.  14 ;  fights 
in  second  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  22 ; 
besieged  at  Vetera,  iv.  35. 

Legio  VI,  Ferrata.  belonged  to  Syria ; 
follows  Mucianus  on  his  march  from 
Syria,  ii.  8  j  ;  Mudanus  opposes  it  to  the 
Dacians,  iii.  46. 

Legio  VI,  Viotrlz,  stationed  in  Spain, 
i.  16,  v.  16;  declares  for  Vespasian,  iii. 
44 ;  despatched  from  Spain  to  reinforce 
Cerialis,  iv.  68.  76 ;  fights  at  Vetera,  v. 
14.  16.     

Legio  VII,  Olaudia  or  Glaudiana, 
stationed  in  Moesia,  declares  for  Ves- 
pasian,  ii.  85  ;  commanded  by  Vipstanus 
Messalla  joins  Antonius,  iii.  9 ;  takes 
part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
lii.  21 ;  and  in  the  storm  of  Cremona, 
iii  27. 

Legio  VII,  Galbiana,  quartered  in 
Pannonia,  sets  out  to  join  Otho,  ii.il; 
sent  back  to  its  winter  quarters  by  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  67 ;  hastens  to  join  Vespasian, 
ii.  86 ;  ioins  Antonius  Primus  at  Pata- 
vium,  iii.  7 ;  mutinies  against  Tampius 
Flavianus,  iii.  10 ;  takes  part  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  21.  22. 
25 ;  and  in  the  storm  of  Cremona,  iii. 
27.  29 ;  is  sent  back  to  its  winter  quarters 
in  Pannonia,  iv.  39. 

Legio  VIII,  Augueta,  stationed  in 
Moesia,  ii.  85  ;  joins  Antonius  in  Italy, 
iii.  10;  fights  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  iii.  21 ;  joins  in  the  storming 
of  Cremona,  iii.  27 ;  despatched  into 
Gaul,  iv.  68. 

Lefrio  IX,  Hlepana,  stationed  at  this 
time  in  Britain,  detachments  from  it  pre- 


sent  at  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
iii.  22. 

Legio  X,  Fretensifl,  part  of  the  army 
of  Judaea,  v.  1. 

Legio  X,  Gemina,auartered  in  Spain, 
ii.  58 ;  declares  for  Vespasian,  iii.  44 ; 
despatched  into  Gaul,  iv.  68.  76 ;  takes 
part  in  the  final  operations  against  Civilis, 
v.  19.  20. 

Legio  XI,  Olaudia,  quartered  in  Dal- 
matia,  ii.  11  ;  sent  back  to  its  winter 
OjUarters,  ii.  67 ;  tardily  joins  Mucianus, 
iii.  50 ;  probably  sent  into  Gaul,  iv.  68 
(see  i8note). 

Legio  XII,  Fulminata,  stationed  in 
Syria,  joins  Titus,  w.  1. 

Legio  XIII,  Oemina,  a  Pannonian 
legion,  declares  for  Otho,  ii.  1 1 ;  a  de- 
tachment  takes  part  in  the  skirmish  at  Ad 
Castorum,  ii.  24 ;  takes  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  43.  44 ;  set  to 
build  amphitheatres,  ii.  67 ;  declares  for 
Vespasian,  ii.  86 ;  its  headquarters  at 
Poetovio,  iii.  I ;  joins  Antonius  at  Pata- 
vium,  iii.  7  ;  present  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  iii.  21  ;  and  the  storm- 
ing  of  Cremona,  iii.  27.  32. 

Legio  XIV,  Oemina  Martia  Vlctrix, 
had  just  been  moved  to  Dalmatia  from 
Britain  where  it  had  served  with  great 
distinction,  ii.  11 ;  the  Batavian  cohorts 
had  separated  from  it,  i.  59.  64,  ii.  27 ; 
it  joins  Otho,  ii.  11 ;  present  in  part  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  32.  43 ; 
false  news  spread  of  its  arrival  after  tne 
battle,  ii.  54 ;  the  legion  ordered  to  re- 
turn  to  Bntain,  quarrels  with  its  Batavian 
auxiliaries  and  then  resumes  its  march 
through  Gaul,  ii.  66 ;  written  to  by  the 
Flavianist  leaders,  ii.  86 ;  sent  to  CenahYs 
assistance  in  Gaul,  iv.  68 ;  it  advances  by 
land  through  the  Nervii  and  Tungri,  iv. 
79 ;  present  at  the  battle  of  Vetera,  v. 
14.  16,  and  the  subsequent  operations, 
v.  19. 

Legio  XV,  Apolllnaris,  part  of  the 
army  of  Judaea,  v.  1. 

Legio  XV,  Primigenia,  stationed  in 
Lower  Germany,  takes  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to  Vespasian  unwillingly,  i.  55  5 
follows  Caecina  from  Rome,  ii.  100;  pre- 
sent  at  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
iii.  22.  23 ;  besieged  in  Vetera,  iv.  35 ; 
Vocula  takes  a  part  of  it  away,  iv.  35.  36, 
which  joins  in  the  murder  of  Hordeonius, 
iv.  36. 

LegioXVI,  Oallica,stationed  in  Lower 
Germany,  i.  55  ;  follows  Caecina  from 
Rome,  ii.  100;  present  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii.  22  ;  joins  Vocula 
at  Novaesium,  iv.  26 ;  mutmies  against 
Herennius  Gallus,  iv.  27 ;  takes  the  oath 
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of  allegiance  to  the  imperium  Galliarum, 
iv.  57  ;  ordered  by  tne  Gauls  to  go  to 
Treves,  iv.  62;  retnrns  to  the  Roman 
allegiance  and  is  sent  into  the  country  of 
the  Mediomatrici,  iv.  70 ;  joins  the  army 
of  Cerialis  at  Treves,  iv.  72 ;  takes  part  in 
the  battle,  iv.  77.  78.         

Legions  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  were  de- 
stroyed  with  Varus  and  not  renewed. 

Legio  XX,  Valerla  Viotrix,  stationed 
in  Britain  (at  Chester),  i.  60;  Roscius 
Caelius  its  legate,  i.  60  ;  sends  a  contin- 
gent  to  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
lii.  22. 

Legio  XXI,  Rapax,  the  backbone 
of  the  force  which  /Caecina  led  into 
Italy,  i.  61  ;  fought  in  first  battle  of  Bed- 
riacum  against  Prima  Adiutrix,  ii.  43 ; 
forms  part  of  Caecina's  force  when  he 
quitted  Rome,  ii.  100 ;  is  despatched  by 
Caecina  to  occupy  Cremona,  iii.  14 ; 
takes  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bedria- 
cum,  iii.  18.  22.  25  ;  serves  under  Cerialis 
in  Gaul,  iv.  68.  70;  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Treves,  iv.  78. 

Legio  XXI,  Deiotarlana,  a  detach- 
ment  brought  from  Alexandria  to  serve 
under  Titus,  v.  I. 

Legio  XXII,  Prixnigenia,  part  of  the 
army  of  Upper  Germany  stationed  at 
Mogontiacum,  breaks  Galba's  images,  i. 
18.  55.  56;  swears  allegiance  to  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  i  55 ;  fol- 
lows  Caecina  from  Rome,  ii.  100 ;  pre- 
sent  at  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum  on 
the  left  of  the  Vitellians,  iii.  22  ;  Vocula 
its  legate,  iv.  24 ;  follows  Vocula  after 
Hordeonius's  death,  iv.  37  ;  swears  alle- 
giance  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls,  iv.  59. 


Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  Int.  p.  65. 

.       of  Le 
N.  Africa,  iv.  50. 


Leptitani,  the  people 


ptis    m 


Leuoorum  Olvitas,  the  district  round 
Toul  in  N.  E.  France,  i.  64. 

Libanus  Mona,  the  Lebanon,  v.  6. 

Libelli,  petitions,  more  than  120  found 
of  those  who  asked  for  reward  for  service 
done  on  the  day  of  Galba's  death,  i.  44. 

Liber  Pater,  not  worshipped  by  the 
Jews,  v.  5. 

Libertatis  atrium,  its  site  not  clearly 
determined,  i.  31. 

Liberti  Oaesarls,  influence  of  Icelus, 
Galba's  freedman,  i.  13;  his  punishment, 
L  46 ;  liberti  promoted  to  equestrian  rank, 
i.  13»  "\  57»  Patrobius,  Nero's  freedman, 
put  to  death  by  Galba,  i.  49;  in  bad 
times  liberti  make  themselves  a  part  of 
the  Commonwealth,  i.  76  ;  a  freedman  of 
Otho  reports  his  death,  ii.  53 ;  a  freed- 
man  of  Nero  spreads  false  news  of  Otho's 
survival,   ii.   54 ;   freedmen  are  counted 


among  the  leaders,  iiL  12 ;  perform  ser- 
vices  for  the  emperor,  i.  58.  76 ;  are  set 
over  provinces,  v.  9 ;  forced  to  coptribute 
to  Vitellius's  expenses,  ii.  94. 
Liburnicae  naves,  ii.  16.  35,  iii.  12. 

14.  43-  47.  48.  77- 

Liclnius  Caecina,  attacks  Eprius  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  53. 

Lidniufl  Proculus,  made  praefectus 
of  the  praetorians  by  Otho,  L  46.  82.  87  ; 
his  faults,  i.  87 ;  urges  immediate  battle 
at  Bedriacum,  ii.  33 ;  his  want  of  skill, 
ii.  39;  his  influence  with  the  army,  ii. 
39;  his  flight  aiter  the  battle,  ii.  44; 
claims  merit  for  his  treachery,  ii.  60. 

Liguree,  in  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  iL 
14.  15. 

Lingonee,  a  people  of  N.  E.  Gaul, 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  rising  of 
Vindex,  i.  8,  5  note ;  hostile  to  Galba,  L 
53.  54,  iv.  69 ;  join  the  cause  of  Vitel- 
fius,  i.  57.  $9.  64 ;  are  granted  the  citizen- 
ship,  i.  78 ;  join  Civflis,  but  are  routed 
by  the  Sequani,  iv.  67 ;  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Treves,  iv.  77. 

Literae  on  public  matters  addressed  to 
the  Senate  only  by  the  emperor,  ii.  55, 
iv.  4. 

Lixae,  i.  49,  3  note,  ii.  87,  5  note, 
iii.  33. 

Londinlum  (London),  a  Roman  colony 
in  Britain,  Int.  p.  38. 

Lucania,  a  district  in  S.  Ilaly,  ii.  83. 

Luooeiua  Albinue,  procurator  of 
Mauretania,  Int.  p.  29,  ii.  58,  59. 

Lucilius  Baseus,  admiral  of  the  fleet 
at  Ravenna,  enters  into  negotiations  with 
Caecina,  ii.  100 ;  betravs  the  fleet  to  the 
Flavians,  Int.  p.  84,  lii.  12.  36.  40 ;  is 
sent  to  quiet  Campania,  iv.  3. 

Luoua  Asyli,  ui.  71. 

Luoua  Augusti  (Luc),  a  town  of  the 
Vocontii  in  Dauphine',  L  66. 

Ludi  Oeriales,  ii.  55 ;  Juvenalium, 
iii.  62,  9  note. 

Lugdunum  or  Lugdunensie  oolonia 
(Lyons),  Int.  p.  32;  devoted  to  Nero, 
i.  65  ;  the  rival  of  Vienna,  i.  65  ;  visited 
by  Vitellius,  ii.  65 ;  Mucianus  persuades 
Domitian  to  halt  there,  iv.  85. 

Luppia  Fluvius  (the  Lippe,  a  tribu- 
tary  of  the  Rhine),  Int.  p.  36,  v.  22. 

Lusitania,  Int.  pp.  26,  27 ;  Otho  its 
governor,  i.  13.  21.  70. 

Lufitratio  urbis,  i.  87 ;  of  the  area 
Capitolitia,  iv.  53. 

Lutatiadomus,  Galba  connected  with 
it,  i.  15,  Int.  p.  64. 

^iutatius  Oatulus  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  iii.  72 ;  an 
ancestor  of  Galba,  Int.  p.  64,  L  15,  5 
note. 
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Lyslmachus,  a  Greek  historian,  Int. 
p.  22. 


i,  v.  8,  notes  7,  11,  12. 

Maoedonia,  Int.  p.  49. 
'    Maohinae  bellicae,  iv.  23. 

Maevius  Pudens,  an  assodate  of  Ti- 
gellinus,  i.  24. 

Magnesia,  the  name  of  two  cities  in 
Asia,  Int.  p.  50. 

Magnus,  brother  of  Piso  Licinianus,  i. 
48. 

Majeetatia  orimen,  detestation  in 
which  it  was  held,  i.  77. 

Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  Int.  p. 
22. 

Manipulares,  i.  25,  5  note,  i.  46. 

ManliuB  PatruituB,  complains  to  the 
Senate,  iv.  45. 

Manlius  Valenfl,  legate  of  the  legio 
Italica,  i.  64. 

Mapalia,  the  huts  of  the  Garamantes 
so  called,  iv.  50. 

Maroellus,  chosen  as  his  successor  by 
Augustus,  i.  15. 

Marcellus  Bprius,  see  Eprius. 

Maroodurum  (Dtiren),  a  village  of 
the  Ubii,  iv.  28. 

Marioous,  a  Boian,  heads  a  revolt, 
ii.  61. 

Marius  Oelsus,  consul  designate,  i. 
14  ;  sent  to  the  Illyrian  army,  i.  31 ;  re- 
turns  to  Galba,  i  39;  saved  by  Otho 
from  anger  of  the  soldiers,  i.  45.  71 ; 
claims  merit  for  his  fidelity,  i.  71  ;  is 
chosen  general  by  Otho,  i.  71.  85 ;  Otho 
uses  his  counsels  in  war,  i.  90 ;  Celsus 
conducts  operations  successfully  near  Bed- 
riacum,  Int.  pp.  79-81,  ii.  24  ;  counsels 
delay,  ii.  33  ;  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  soldiers,  ii.  23. 39. 44  ;  Vitelhus  leaves 
hftn  the  consulship,  ii.  60. 

Marius,  O. ,  converted  liberty  into  a 
tyranny,  ii.  38. 

Marius  Maturus,  procurator  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  ii.  12 ;  faithful  to  Vitel- 
lius,  iii.  42  ;  takes  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
iii.  43. 

Mars,  god  of  the  Germans,  iv.  64. 

Marsaoi,  occupy  the  district  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  iv.  56. 

Marsi,  a  tribe  of  Central  Italy,  iii.  59. 

Martialis  Gornelius,  sent  by  Sabinus 
to  Vitellius,  iii.  70.  71 ;  is  slain  fighting 
in  the  Capitol,  iii.  73. 

Martialla  Julius,  tribune  of  the  prae- 
torians,  i.  28 ;  wounded,  i.  82. 

Martis  Gampus,  funeral  feast  to  the 
shades  of  Nero  celebrated  there,  ii.  95 ; 
battle  there  between  Flavians  and  Vitel- 
lians,  iii.  82. 

Martius  Maoer,  commands  the  gladi- 


ators,  ii.  23 ;  the  defeated  gladiators  de- 
mand  his  death,  ii.  35.  36 ;  he  is  super- 
seded,  ii.  36 ;  his  claim  to  the  consulship 
ignored,  ii.  71. 

Mathematid,  i.  22,  5  note ;  they  are 
banished  from  Italy,  ii.  62 ;  Vespasian 
keeps  one,  ii.  78. 

Mattiacd,  a  people  of  Germany,  be- 
siege  Mogontiacum,  iv.  37,  10  note. 

Mauretanias,  Int.  pp.  28;  29,  i.  11, 
ii.  58. 

Mauri,  i.  78,  ii.  $8,  iv.  50. 

Medi,  rule  over  the  East,  v.  8. 

Mediolanum  (Milan  in  N.  Italy), 
surrendered  to  Caecina  by  the  ala 
Siliana,  i.  70,  Int.  p.  76. 

Mediomatrioi,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Metz,  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Valens's  army,  i.  63  ;  the  sur- 
rendered  legions  retire  to  them,  iv.  70. 71. 

Memphis,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Egypt,  iv.  84. 

Menapil,  a  tribe  of  N.E.  Gaul,  iv. 
28,  Int.  p.  36. 

Mephitis  or  Mefltis,  temple  of,  near 
Cremona,  iii.  33. 

Messalla  Vipstanus,  see  Vipstanus. 

Mevanla  (Bevagna),  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  occupied  by  Vitellius  and  aban- 
doned,  iii.  55.  59. 

Miliarium  aureum,  the  central  mile- 
stone  of  Italy  under  the  Capitol,  i.  27. 

Mlnerva,  has  a  shrine  in  the  temple  of 
Juppiter  Capitolinus,  iv.  53. 

Minturnae,  a  town  on  the  border  of 
Campania  and  Latium,  iii.  57. 

Minuoius  Justus,  praefectus  cas- 
trorum  of  the  7th  legion,  iii.  7. 

Miracles,  wrougnt  by  Vespasian  at 
Alexandria,  iv.  81. 

Mlsenensis  classls,  ii.  9;  Lucilius 
Bassus  its  admiral,  ii.  100 ;  revolts  from 
Vitellius,  iii.  j6.  57.  60. 

Missio  (discharge),  honesta,  ii.  67  ; 
igtwminiosa,  iii.  57. 

Moosin,  extent  and  organisation,  Int. 
PP*  47»  4$  1  invaded  by  the  Rhoxolani,  i. 
79 ;  takes  the  side  ot  Otho,  ii.  32 ;  its 
soldiers  strenuous  in  support  of  Otho,  ii. 
46 ;  the  3d  legion  transferred  there  from 
Syria,  ii.  74 ;  Mucianus  passes  it  by,  ii. 
83  ;  threatened  by  the  Daci,  iii.  46 ;  the 
6th  legion  sent  to  defend  it,  Fonteius 
Agrippa  appointed  governor,  iii.  46; 
Flavius  Sabmus  governor  of  it,  iii.  75 ; 
Motsicae  Ugionts,  li.  32.  44.  8  J  ;  Moesuus 
exercitus,  h.  86,  iii.  2.  5.  9 ;  Moesici  aux- 
iliares ,  iii.  18. 

Mogontiaoum  (Mains),  commands 
the  valley  of  the  Maine,  Int  p.  37,  iv. 
15,  6  note;  Batavian  cohorts  stationed 
there,  iv.  15.  24.  25  ;  Vocula  advances  to 
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its  relief,  iv.  37  ;  the  tribunes  there  killed 
by  Tutor,  iv.  39 ;  winter  auarters  of  the 
legions  spared  by  the  Gauls,  iv.  61 ;  ala 
Picentina  makes  its  way  there,  iv.  62 ; 
Cerialis  arrives  there,  iv.  71. 

Molee  Druai,  v.  19;  Molee  Civillfl, 
v.  14. 

Moriah,  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem, 
v.  11,  12  note. 

Morinl,  a  tribe  of  N.E.  Gaul  on  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel,  iv.  28. 

Moaa  Fluviue,  the  Maas  or  Meuse,  iv. 
28.  66,  v.  23. 

Moeae  Pona,  Maestricht,  iv.  66. 

Moeella    Fluviufl,    the     Mosel    or 
'Moselle,  iv.  71.  77. 

Moyees,  v.  3.  4.  .  \ 

Mucianua,   M.    Licinianus    Crassjis^A 
governor    of    Syria,    Int.    pp.    21,    $7/ 
58 ;   his  mixed  character,  1.    10 ;   joins 
Otho,  i.  76  ;  liking  for  Titus,  ii.  5 ;  asso- 
ciates    himself   with  Vespasian,   ii.    7 ; 
calls  on  Vespasian  to  seize  thc  throne,  ii. 
76 ;  makes  the  soldiers  at  Antioch  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  .'and    proclaims 
Vespasian  in  the  theatre  there,  li.  80 ;  he 
is  appointed  general  to  act  against  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  82  ;  sets  out  on  his  march,  ii.  83 ; 
helps  the  cause  with  money  from  his  pri- 
vate  resources,  ii.  84 ;  tries  to  hold  back 
the  army  of  Pannonia,  iii.  8 ;  represses 
the  outbreak  of  the  Dacians,  iii.  46 ;  his 
rivalry  with  Antonius  Primus,  iii.  50-53 ; 
the  death  of  Flavius  Sabinus  supposed  to 
have  been  acceptable  to  him,  iiL  75 ;  bv 
some  held  responsible  for  the  delay  which 
allowed  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  iii. 
78 ;  his  despatch  to  tne  Senate,  the  trium- 
phaiia  voted  to  him,  iv.   4 ;  he  enters 
Rome  and  becomes  all-powerful,  iv.  11. 
39.  44 ;  he  has  L.  Piso  in  Africa  and  the 
son  of  Vitellius  killed,  iv.  49.  80;  sets 
out  to  the  war  in  Gaul,  iv.  85  ;  dissuades 
Domitian  from  proceeding,  iv.  85. 

Mulviufl  Pons,  crosses  the  Tiber  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  i.  87,  ii.  89,  iii.  82. 

Mummiue,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth, 
i.  15,  5  note. 

Munidpia,  Mediolanum,  Novaria, 
Eporedia,  Vercellae  are  called  municipia 
Transpadanae  regionis,  i.  (70 ;  Albinti- 
milium  municipium,  ii.  13;  Antipolismu- 
nicipium  Narbonensis  Galliae,  ii.  15  ;  mu- 
nicipia  et  coloniae,  ii.  20 ;  Ferentinum  a 
municipium  of  Etruria,  ii.  50;  thesoldiers 
of  Vitellius  devastate  the  municipia  and 
colonies  of  Italy,  ii.  56,  iii.  2 ;  many 
municipia  and  colonies  hire  equites  to 
contend  in  the  arena,  ii.  63 ;  the  images 
of  Galba  replaced  in  the  municipia,  iii.  7  ; 
,  Vicetium  a  municipium,  iii.  8 ;  rivalries 
divide    the    municipia    and   colonies  of 


Campania,  iii.  57,  iv.  3 ;  many  flourish- 
ing  municipia  in  Umbria,  iii.  60 ;  Cluvia 
a  municipium  of  Samnium,  v.  5. 

Muniue  Luperoue,  legate  of  the  15U1 
legion  in  command  at  Vetera,  advances 
firom  Vetera,  but  driven  back  by  Civilis, 
iv.  18 ;  strengthens  the  fortifications,  iv. 
22 ;  is  sent  after  the  capture  of  Vetera  as 
a  gift  to  the  priestess  Veleda,  and  is  slain 
on  the  way,  iv.  61. 

Mueeum  at  Alexandria,  Int.  p.  63. 

Mueoniua  Rufue,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
of  equestrian  rank,  joined  the  embassy  to 
the  Flavians,  iii.  81 ;  inveighs  against 
Publius  Celer,  iv.  10;  and  procures  his 
condemnation,  iv.  40. 

Mutina,  now  Modena,  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  i.  50,  ii.  52,  ii.  54. 

Myoe  Hormoe,  an  Egyptian  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Int.  p.  62. 

Myra,  a  town  in  Lycia,  Int.  p.  53. 

Nabalia  Fluviua,  a  river  in  Holland 
not  identified,  v.  26. 

Nabataei,  possessed  at  this  time  a 
powerful  kingdom,  Int.  p.  57. 

Narbo  (Narbonne),  capital  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Int.  p.  30. 

Narnia,  now  Narni,  a*town  of  Um- 
bria,  iii.  58.  60.  63.  67.  78. 

Narona,  a  Latin  colony  in  Dalmatia, 
Int.  p.  45.* 

Natalie  dlee,  Vitellius's  celebrated,  ii. 

95.  . 

Navara,  a  town  in  Lombardy,  i.  70. 

Navee,  with  many  banks  of  oars, 
v.  23  ;  which  row  either  way,  iii.  47. 

Nemaueue  (Nimes),  a  Latin  colony  in 
S.  Gaul,  Int.  p.  30. 

Nemetee,  a  German  tribe  round 
Spires,  Int.  p.  36.  t  . 

Nero,  the  Emperor  (L.  Nero  Domi- 
tius),  his  death  at  first  hailed  with  ioy, 
then  regretted,  i.  4;  soldiers  are  led  to 
desert  him  by  influence  rather  than  of 
their  own  free  will,  i.  5,  Int.  p.  66 ;  he  is 
preparing  for  war  with  the  Albani,  i.  6 ;  is 
detnroned  mainly  by  his  own  vices,  i.  16 ; 
his  expenditure  on  his  favourites,  i.  20; 
his  youth  contrasted  with  Galba's  old  age, 
i.  7  ;  marriage  with  Poppaea  Sabina  and 
banishment  of  Otho,  i.  13  ;  prophecy  that 
Otho  should  outlive  him,  i.  22 ;  his 
memory  dear  to  the  soldiers,  i.  25  ;  seven 
months  had  passed  since  his  death  when 
Otho  rose  against  Galba,  i.  37 ;  he  had 
put  to  death  Crassus,  brother  of  Fiso,  i. 
48  ;  summons  the  Siliani  to  send  them  to 
Egypt,  i.  70 ;  evil  influence  of  Tigellinus  on 
him,  i.  72 ;  Calvia  Crispinilla  his  mistress, 
i.  73 ;  he  sends  Vespasian  to  Jewish  war,  i. 
10,  Int.  p.  59 ;  Otho  allows  his  images  to 
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be  restored,  i.  78  ;  he  had  singled  out  for 
favour  the  14U1  legion,  ii.  II  ;  the  Bata- 
vians  boost  they  had  robbed  him  of  Italy, 
ii.  2jr ;  Vitellius  celebrates  a  funeral  feast 
to  his  shades,  ii.  95  ;  he  had  forced  nobles 
to  act  and  become  gladiators,  iii.  62 ; 
he  is  killed  away  from  the  city,  iii.  68 ; 
prevalence  of  delaiio  under  him,  iv.  41. 
42;  puts  Rubellius  Plautus  to  death,  i. 
14,  8  note  ;  Corbulo,  ii.  76 ;  a  pretended 
Nero  appears,  i.  2,  7  note,  ii.  8. 

Nerva,  Tacitus  intended  to  write  a 
history  of  his  reign,  L  1. 

Nervii,  a  tnbe  of  Gallia  Belgica; 
Vitellius  had  raised  recruits  among  them, 
iv.  15  ;  their  soldiers  desert  the  Romans, 
iv.  33  ;  Claudius  Labeo  induces  some  of 
them  to  take  up  arms,  iv.  56 ;  join  Civilis, 
iv.  66;  some  take  up  arms  for  the 
Romans  but  are  routed  by  the  Cannine- 
fates,  iv.  79. 

Nicaea,  capital  of  Bithynia,  Int.  p.  52. 

Nioomedia,  a  city  ot  Bithynia,  Int. 
p.  52. 

Nicopolis,  capital  of  Epirus,  Int.   p. 

49. 

Nomlnation  of  candidates  by  the 
emperor,  ii.  91,  6  note. 

Nonlus  Actianus  or  Attlanus,  a 
delator  under  Nero,  iv.  41. 

Nonius  Beceptus,  a  centurion  of  the 
22d  legion,  bound  by  the  soldiers,  i.  56 ; 
killed  by  order  of  Vitellius,  i.  59. 

Norbanus,  O.,  the  Capitol  burnt  in 
his  consulship,  a.u.c.  671,  b.c.  83,  iii. 
72. 

Norioum,  a  frontier  district  of  Italy, 
Int.  pp.  44,  45,  i.  11.  70,  iii.  5,  v.  25. 

Novaria  (Novara),  a  town  of  N. 
Italy,  i.  70. 

Novesium  (Neuss),  a  station  of  Roman 
troops  on  the  Rhine,  headquarters  of  the 
i6th  legion,  Int.  pp.  93,  94,  iv.  26.  33. 
35.  57.  62.  70.  77.  79,  v.  22. 

Numidae  used  as  couriers,  ii.  40. 

Numisius  Rufus,  legate  of  the  i6th 
legion,  Int.  pp.  91,  95 ;  strengthens  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera,  iv.  22 ;  thrown 
into  chains  by  Classicus,  iv.  59 ;  killed, 
iv.  70.  Another  Numisius  legate  of  the 
8th  legion,  iii.  10. 

Nymphidlus  Sabinus,  praefeetus 
fraetorii,  Int.  pp.  66,  67,  i.  5,  7  note, 
1.  25.  37.    . 

Obultronius  Sabinus,  killed  in 
Spain,  i.  37. 

Ocriculum  (Otricoli),  at  the  junction 
of  thc  Nar  with  the  Tiber,  iii.  78. 

Ootavia,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  i.  13. 

Ootavius  Saffitta,  sent  back  into 
exile,  iv.  44. 


Oea  or  Oivitas  Oeensls  (Tripoli),  a 
town  in  N.  Africa,  iv.  50. 

Olisipo  (Lisbon),  in  Portugal,  Int.  p. 

27. 
Onomastus,    a   freedman    of   Otho, 

used  hy  him  to  corrupt  the  praetorians, 

i.  25.  27. 

Opiterjrium  (Oderzo),  a  town  of  N.E. 
Italy,  iii.  6. 

Optio,  a  subaltern  officer,  i.  25,  3  note. 

Oraculum  Hammonis,  v.  3. 

Orfldius  Benignus,  legate  of  the  ist 
legion  Adjutrix,  is  killed,  ii.  '43 ;  his 
body  burnt,  ii.  45. 

Orfitus,  his  house  overthrown  by 
Aquilius  Regulus,  iv.  42. 

Oscus  or  Moschus,  a  freedman  of 
Otho,  left  by  him  in  command  of  the 
ships,  i.  87. 

Osiris,  an  Egyptian  god,  iv.  84. 

Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  i.  80, 
ii.  63. 

Otho,  M.  Salvius,  Int.  pp.  68-72 ; 
sent  by  Nero  into  Lusitania,  i.  13  ;  is  the 
first  to  join  the  cause  of  Galba,  L  13 ; 
hopes  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  i.  13 ;  is 
encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  throne  by 
Ptolemaeus,  i.  22 ;  takes  measures  to 
win  over  the  praetorians,  L  23/  24 ;  is 
saluted  emperor,  i.  27 ;  and  hurried  off 
to  the  praetorian  camp,  i.  36;  he  ad- 
dresses  the  soldiers,  i.  37.  38;  rejoices 
at  the  death  of  Piso,  i.  43.  44 ;  cannot 
check  the  excesses  of  his  soldiers,  i.  45  ; 
pays  out  of  his  own  purse  for  holidays  for 
the  soldiers,  i.  46 ;  nonours  are  decreed 
to  him  by  the  Senate,  i.  47  ;  he  conceals 
his  vices  and  his  pleasures,  L  71 ;  letters 

rbetween  him  and  Vitellius,  L  74 ; 
disposes  of  consulships  and  other 
dignities,  i.  77  ;  calms  down  an  outbreak 
of  the  soldiers,  i.  82 ;  determines  to 
attack  Gallia  Narbonensis,  i.  87  ;  sets  out 
from  the  city,  i.  90 ;  sets  out  for  the  seat 
of  war,  ii.  1 1 ;  views  taken  of  him  and  of 
Vitellius  respectively,  ii.  31  ;  consults 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ii.  31 ; 
anxious  for  an  immediate  engagement,  ii. 
33 ;  retires  to  Brixellum,  ii.  33  ;  accuses 
the  commanders  of  sluggishness,  ii.  39. 
40  ;  his  armv  is  routed  by  Vitellius,  ii.  43. 
44 ;  determines  to  die/ii.  46 ;  his  speech, 
ii.  47 ;  kills  himself,  ii.  49 ;  his  lile  and 
character,  ii.  50. 

Paoorus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  v.  9. 

Pactius  Africanus,  had  accused  the 
Scriboniani  to  Nero,  iv.  41. 

Padus  Fluvius,  the  river  Po,  i.  70, 
ii.  11.  17.  22.  32.  34.  40,  iii.  52. 

Pagani,  i.  53,  15  note,  ii.  14.  88,  iii. 
24.  43.  77,  iv.  20. 
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Palatlum,  the  palace  of  the  Caesars 
on  the  Palatine,  i.  17.  32.  39.  47.  80.  82, 
iii.  67.  68.  70. 

Palxnae,  palmtrees  grow  in  Judaea, 
v.  6. 

Pamphylia,  Int.  pp.  53,  54,  ii.  9. 

Pannonla,  Int.  pp.  46, 47  ;  its  legions 
join  Otho,  i.  76,  u.  11.  32;  Tampius 
Flavianus  its  governor,  ii.  86;  the  pro- 
vince  joins  Vespasian,  ii.  86 ;  Flavianus 
quits  the  province  but  returns,  iii.  4. 

Pannonll,  ii.  14,  iii.  12;  Pannonicorum 
cohors,  ii.  17  ;  Pannonicae  alae,  iii.  2  ; 
Pannonicae  legiones,  iii.  24 ;  Pannonicae 
Alpes,  ii.  98. 

Paphiae  Veneris  templum,  ii.  2. 

Papirius,  a  centurion  sent  to  kill  L. 
Piso,  iv.  49. 

Parthl,  ambassadors  sent  to  them  by 
Vespasian,  ii.  82;  they  offer  him  4000 
horsemen,  iv.  51  ;  their  war  with  Antio- 
chus,  v.  8 ;  routed  by  Ventidius,  v.  9. 

Patrae,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
Int.  p.  49. 

Patree  oonaoripti,  ii.  52 ;  their  flat- 
tery,  iii.  37 ;  party-spirit,  iv.  45. 

Patrobius,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  i.  49, 
ii.  95. 

Patrultus  Manlius,  see  Manlius. 

Pax  Julia  (Beja),  in  Portugal,  Int.  p. 
27. 

Pedanius  Ooata,  passed  over  for  the 
consulship,  ii.  71. 

Pedius  Blaesua,  restored  to  the 
Senate/  i.  77. 

Peliarni,  a  tribe  of  Central  Italy,  iii. 

Pergra,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia,  Int. 

P-  53- 

Pergamum,  an  important  town  in 
Asia,  Int.  p.  50. 

Peraae,  rulers  of  the  East,  v.  8. 

Perusia  (Perugia),  a  town  of  Etruria, 

i.  5°- 

Petovio  or  Poetovio  (Pettau),  in 
Pannonia,  iii.  1;  headquarters  of  the  I3th 
legion,  Int.  p.  46. 

Petriana  ala,  i.  70,  iv.  49. 

Petronla,  once  wife  of  Vitellius,  ii.  64. 

Petronius  Turplllanus,  i.  6,  5  note, 

»•37. 

Petronius  Urbious,  procurator  of 
Noricum,  faithful  to  Otho,  1.  70. 

Phalarae,  i.  57,  ii.  89. 

Pharsalla,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  i.  50, 

ii.  38- 

Philippi,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  i.  50, 
ii.  38,  Int.  p.  49. 

Phoenices,  a  people  west  of  Judaea, 
v.  6. 

Plaoularia,  as  given  by  Festus,  iii.  56, 
3  note. 


Picentina  ala,  iv.  62. 

Pioenum,  a  district  of  Eastern  ItaJy, 
iii.  42. 

Pisanus  Sinus  (Pisa),  iii.  42. 

Plsidia,  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia,  Int.  p.  53. 

Plso  Liomianus,  his  descent  and 
character,  i.  14;  adopted  bv  Galba,  i. 
15 ;  sent  into  the  camp  of  the  prae- 
torians,  i.  34 ;  returns  to  Galba,  i  39 ; 
is  killed,  i.  43  ;  Otho's  joy  at  his  death, 
i.  44 ;  long  an  exile,  i.  48. 

Plso,  L.,  proconsul  of  Africa,  Int  p. 
41 ;  believed  to  have  revolted,  iv.  38 ;  is 
killed  by  Mucianus's  orders,  iv.  48-50. 

Plaoentia  (Piacenza),  on  the  ro,  a 
colony,  ii.  17.  20.  22.  23.  49,  Int.  pp. 

76,  77. 

T.  Planoius  Silvanus  Aelianus, 
takes  part  in  restoring  the  Capitol,  iv.  53. 

Plancius  Varus,  a  friend  of  Dolabella 
whom  he  accuses,  ii.  63. 

O.  PUnius  (the  older  Pliny),  Int  pp. 
19,  20,  21,  iii.  28. 

O.  Pllnius  OaeoUius  Secundus  (the 
younger  Pliny),  Int.  p.  12. 

Plotius  Firmus,  commander  of  the 
Vigiles,  elected  praefectus  praetorii  under 
Otho,  L  46 ;  addresses  the  soldiers,  i.  82  ; 
dissuades  Otho  from  suicide,  il  46 ;  the 
first  to  see  Otho  after  his  death,  ii  49. 

Plotius  Oriphus,  Ugatus  Ugwnis,  iii. 
52  ;  praetor,  iv.  39.  50. 

Pluperfeot  tense,  use  of,  to  express  a 
completed  and  generally  sudden  event, 
ii.  5,  13  note,  ii.  25  ;  rhetorical  use  of,  to 
express  certainty  of  result,  iii.  27,  14 
note. 

Poeni  aiudliares,  iv.  50. 

Polemo,  king  of  Pontus,  iii.  47. 

Polyclitus,    Nero's   freedman,   i.  37, 

ii.95. 
Pompeius  Longinus,  a  tribune  of  the 

praetorians,  i.  31. 

On.  Pompeius  Maffnus,  civil  war 
follows  him  to  the  East,  ii.  6  ;  not  better 
than  Marius  or  Sulla,  ii.  38;  conquers 
the  Jews,  v.  9. 

Pompeius  Propinquus,  procurator 
ofBelgica,  i.  12 ;  killed,  i.  $8. 

Pompelus  Silvanus,  a  nch  old  man, 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  ii.  86  ;  joins  Ves- 
pasian,  iii.  50;  charged  with  raising  a 
ioan,  iv.  47. 

Pompeius  Vopsicus,  designated  con- 
sul  by  Otho,  i.  77. 

Pomponius  Mela,  a  writer  on  geo- 
graphy,  Int.  p.  26. 

Pons  Mulvius,  i.  87,  ii.  89,  iii.  82. 

Pons  Sublicius,  i.  86. 

Pontia  Poetumia,  killed  by  Octavius 
Sagitta,  iv.  44. 
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Pontiflcatus  Maztmus  granted  to 
the  princeps,  ii.  91. 

Pontus,  the  Black  Sea,  ii.  6.  81,  iii. 
47  ;  Pontlca  Classls,  ii.  83,  iii.  47. 

Pontus,  province  of,  annexed  to 
Bithynia,  Int.  p.  52,  iii.  47. 

Poppaea  Sabina,  married  to  Otho, 
taken  by  Nero,  i.  13 ;  her  statues  restored 
by  Otho,  L  78. 

Populus  contrasted  with  plcbs%  i.  4. 
35.  36.  40.  82. 

Populus  Romanus,  i.  1.  38.  55.  89, 
iii.  60.  72,  iv.  54.  58. 

Porcius  Latro,  a  Spanish  author,  Int. 
p.  26. 

Porcius  Septimlnus  or  Septlmius, 
procurator  of  Raetia,  faithful  to  Vitellius, 

iii.  5- 

Porsena,  Roroe  surrendered  to  him, 
iii.  72. 

Porticus,  used  as  quarters  for  the 
troops,  i.  31,  ii.  93. 

Postumia  via,  from  Verona  to  Cre- 
mona,  UL  21. 

Potentia  and  Potestas,  i.  i,  5  note. 

Praefectus  alae,  ii.  22.  59,  iii.  12. 
79,  iv.  18.  49,  v.  21  ;  praefcctus  an- 
nonaey  iv.  68  ;  praefectus  castrorum,  ii. 
26.  29.  89,  iii.  7.  14,  iv.  50.  59,  v.  20; 
praefcctus  cUusis,  iii.  12;  praefcctus  co- 
horiis,  iii.  35,  iv.  31.  32 ;  praefectus 
Ugionis,  i.  82 ;  praefcc(us  ripae  kheni, 
iv.  55  ;  praefcctus  vigilum,  i.  72. 

Praefeotus  praetorii,  i.  13.  19.  46. 
72,  ii.  39.  46.  92,  iv.  68. 

Praefeotus  urbls,  i.  14;  ii.  55.  63, 
ui.  64. 

Praetexta,  consulis  insignc,  iii.  31. 

Praetor  urbanus,  summons  the 
Senate,  i.  47,  iv.  39. 

Praetores  aerarii,  iv.  9. 

Praetoria  cohors,  iii.  55  ;  practoria 
navis,  v.  22  ;  praetoria  porta,  iv.  30. 

Praetoria  insiffnia,  iv.  4. 

Praetoriani,  Praetorium,  are  won 
over  bv  Otho,  i.  23.  24.  25.  31  ;  distin- 
guished  from  the  legionary  troops  by  their 
accoutrements,  i.  38 ;  sent  bv  Otho  to 
tamper  with  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  i.  74  ; 
tempted  by  Valens,  i.  75  ;  taken  by  Otho 
to  the  war,  i.  87 ;  rarely  leave  the  city, 
i.  89 ;  take  part  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Alpes  Maritimae,  ii.  14 ;  serve  under 
Spurinna,  ii.  18 ;  defend  Placentia,  ii.  21. 
22 ;  take  part  in  the  skirmish  at  Ad  Cas- 
torum,  ii.  24.  25 ;  complain  they  have 
been  beaten  by  treachery,  ii.  44;  Otho*s 
own  soldiers,  ii.  46  ;  dismissed  by  Vitellius 
and  ioin  Vespasian,  ii.  67.  82 ;  Vitellius 
enrofs  sixteen  new  praetorian  cohorts, 
each  1000  strong,  from  the  legionary 
troops,  ii.  93 ;  the  old  praetorians  talce  part 


in  the  second  battle  of  Bedriacum,  iii. 
23.  24 ;  the  new  praetorians  are  sent  on  by 
Vitellius  to  hold  the  Apennines,  iii.  55 ; 
anxiety  of  the  old  praetorians  to  recover 
their  camp,  iii.  84  ;  manv  of  Vitellius's 
praetorians  have  to  be  retamed,  iv.  46. 

Present  partioiple  used  as  substan- 
tive,  i.  13.  33, 4  note,  iii.  12, 9  note,  iii.  61. 

Primlpili,  primipilares,  i.  31.  87, 
ii.  22.  89,  9  note,  iii.  70. 

Princepe,  i.  4.  5.  16.  21.  26.  31.  33. 
44.  47,  ii.  1.  37.  49.  62.  65.  76.  89.  92, 
iii.  38.  44.  53.  63.  68,  iv.  2.  4.  8.  9.  II. 
17-21.  74.  81. 

Principatus,  L  1.  ii.  15.  50.  58.  62. 
77»  "•  55-  65,  iii.  39.  58.  67,  iv.  11. 

Principia  castrorum,  i.  48.  54,  ii. 
93,  2  note,  iii.  13. 

Proouratio,  1.  2,  17  note ;  Africae, 
iv.  50 ;  Alpium,  iii.  42  ;  Belgicae,  i.  58  ; 
Judaeae,  v.  10 ;  Mauretaniarum,  i.  1 1  ; 
Norici,  i.  70 ;  Raetiae,  i.  1 1 ;  Thraciae, 
L  II. 

Prodiffia,  i.  3. 18.  86,  iv.  26.  81,  v.  13. 

Proserpina,  iv.  83. 

Provinciae,  Int.  pp.  24-63. 

Prusa,  a  town  in  Bithvnia,  Int.  p.  52. 

Ptolemaeus,  king  ot  Egypt,  iv.  83 ; 
of  Mauretania,  Int.  p.  29.  • 

Ptolemals,  a  town  in  Judaea,  Int  pp. 

58.  59- 

Pulvillus  Horatius,   dedicated    the 

Capitol  in  his  second  consulship,  A.U.C. 
247,  iii.  72. 

Puteolani  (people  of  Pozzuoli  in  Cam- 
pania),  favour  Vespasian,  iii.  57. 

Pyrenaeus  Mons  (the  Pyrenees),  i. 

23. 
Pyrrhicus  Claudius,  trierarch  of  the 

Liburnian  galleys  in  Corsica,  ii.  16. 

Pjrthius  Apollo,  iv.  83. 

Quaestores  aerarii,  iv.  9,  1  note. 

Quinctilius  Varus,  defeated  by  the 
Germans,  iv.  17  ;  governor  of  Syria,  v.  9. 

Quinctius  Attious,  consul,  iii.  73 ; 
takes  the  blame  of  the  burning  of  the 
Capito),  iii.  75. 

Quinctius  Certus,  a  Roman  knight 
in  Corsica,  ii.  16. 

Quirinus=Romulus,  iv.  58. 

Raetla,  Raeti,  Int  pp.  43,  44.  L  11. 

59.  68,  iii.  5.  8.  15.  53,  iv.  70,  v.  2$. 
Raurad,  a  German  tribe  round  Bale, 

Int.  p.  36. 

Ravenna,  a  town  of  N.E.  Italy  on  the 
Adriatic,  ii.  100,  iii.  40. 

Ravenna,  fleet  of,  under  Lucilius 
Bassus,  ii.  100,  iii.  6 ;  revolts  to  Ves- 
pasian,  iii.  12.  40;  its  sailors  enrolled  in 
the  legions,  iiL  50. 
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Regium  Lepidum  (Reggio),  between 
Parma  and  Modena,  ii.  50. 

Remi,  a  tribe  of  N.E.  Gaul,  summon  the 

council  of  the  Gauls  to  consider  the  ques- 

tion  of  peace  or  war  with  Rome,  iv.  67.  68. 

Repetundae,  prosecutions  for,  i.  77, 

iv.  45. 

Rhaootis,  a  part  of  Alexandria,  temple 
of  Serapis  there,  iv.  84. 

Rhenus  Fluvius  (the  Rhine),  a 
boundary  of  the  Empire,  iv.  26.  59.  64, 
v.  17.  19.  23.  24. 

Rhodus,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  ii.  2. 
Rhoxolani  Sarmatae,  invade  Moesia 
and  are  defeated,  i.  79,  2  note. 

Rigodulum  (Riol),  a  village  on  the 
Moselle,  iv.  71. 

Roma,  its  condition  at  the  beginning 
of  69  A.D.,  i.  5.  6.  7;  receives  news  of 
the  revolt  of  the  German  armies,  i.  12 ; 
change  of  feeling  after  Galba's  death,  i. 
45 ;  Vitellius  sends  emissaries  to  Rome, 
i.  75 ;  troops  at  Ostia  hurry  to  Rome,  i. 
80 ;  influence  of  Rome,  i.  84,  ii.  32 ; 
flood  in  the  city,  i.  86 ;  Otho  purifies  it, 
i.  87 ;  wars  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
dty,  i.  89 ;  callousness  at  Rome  at  the 
news  of  Otho's  death,  ii.  55  ;  Vitellius's 
entrvinto  Rome,  ii.  89;  the  city  filled  with 
foreign  troops,  iL  93  ;  Rome  surrendered 
to  Porsenna,  captured  by  the  Gauls,  iii. 
72 ;  the  Flavians  advance  on  Rome,  iii. 
79.  82 ;  fights  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
iii.  83 ;  reign  of  terror  in  the  citv,  iv.  I  ; 
Mucianus  enters  Rome  and  all  power 
passes  to  him,  iv.  11. 

Romiliua  Maroellua,  a  centurion  of 
the  22d  legion,  bound  by  his  soldiers,  i. 
56  ;  and  put  to  death,  i.  59. 
Romulus,  ii.  95. 

Roscius  Oaelius,  legate  ot  the  20th 
legion,  his  insubordination,  i.  60. 

Roscius  Regulus,  consul  for  a  single 
day,  iii.  37. 

Rostra,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Comi- 
tium,  i.  17.  39,  iii.  70.  85. 

Rubellius  Plautus,  i.  14,  8  note. 
Rubrius  Oallus,  goes  as  envoy  for  the 
troops  at  Brixellum,  ii.  51  ;  acts  as  go- 
between   between   Flavius  Sabinus  and 
Caecina,  ii.  99. 

Ruflnus,  a  Gallic  chief,  put  to  death 
by  the  wish  ofjhe  soldiers,  li.  94. 

Sabinii  Caeiius  and  Fiavlus,  consules 
cUsignaii  under  Otho,  L  77  ;'  Sabinus 
Flavius,  ii.  36.  51. 

Sabinorum  ager,  iii.  78;  Sabinum 
bcllum,  iii.  72. 

Sabinus  Oalviaius,  legatus  Caesaris 
propraetore  in  Pannonia,  i.  48. 

Sabinus  Domitius,/ri7////>/£jriJ,  i.  31. 


Sabinus  Flavius,  brother  of  Vespa- 
sian,  praefectus  urbis,  i.  46 ;  after  Otho's 
death  makes  the  city  soldiery  take  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Vitellius,  ii.  55  ;  hastens 
Dolabella's  ruin,  ii.  63  ;  is  believed  to 
have  won  over  Caecina  to  Vespasian's 
cause,  ii.  99 ;  refuses  to  fly  from  tne  city, 
iii.  59.  64 ;  or  to  attack  Vitellius,  iii.  64  ; 
bargains  with  Vitellius  for  his  resigna- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  iii.  65  ;  takes  reruge 
in  the  Capitol,  lii.  69 ;  expostulates  with 
Vitellius,  lii.  70 ;  is  besieged,  iii  71 ;  is 
put  to  death,  iii.  74;  ms  career  and 
character,  iii.  75 ;  granted  a  censorium 
funus,  iv.  47. 

Sabinus  Publllius,  made  praefectus 
praetorii,  ii.  92 ;  thrown  into  chains  for 
his  friendship  with  Caecina,  iii.  36. 
Saoerdotes  augustales,  it.  95. 
Salaria  via,  iii.  78.  82. 
Sallustiani  borti,  near  the  Pincian, 
iu.82. 

Salonae,  a  Latin  colony  in  Dalmatia, 
Int.  pp.  45,  46. 
8alonina,  wife  of  Caecina,  ii.  20. 
Salutatio  of  armies,  ii.  42,  iii.  25. 
Salvius  Ooocelanus,  Otho's  nephew, 
ii.  48  ;  Salvius  Otbo,  Otho's  father,  iL 
50,  Int.  p.  68. 

L.  Salviua  Otho  Titianus,  Otho's 
brother,  i.  75  ;  consul  with  Otho,  i.  77 ; 
made  praefectus  urbis,  i.  90 ;  commander- 
in-chief,  1L  23.  39 ;  urges  immediate 
battle,  ii.  33 ;  pardoned  by  V itellius,  ii.  60. 
Samnites,  a  people  of  Central  Italy, 
iii.  59. 

Sardinia,  ii.  16,  Int  p.  42. 
Sariolenus  Vooula,  an  accuser  under 
Nero,  iv.  41. 
Sarmatae,  i.  2.  79,   iii.  5.   24,    iv. 

4.  54. 
Saturnus,  the  god  Saturn,  v.  2.  4 ; 

his  temple  in  the   Forum,   i.  27 ;    his 

festival  (the  Saturnalia),  iii.  78. 

Saxa  Rubra,  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
near  Rome,  iii.  79. 

Scipio,  praefectus  cohortisy  and  friend 
of  Albinus,  ii.  59. 

L.  Soipio,  consul  with  Norbanus 
A.U.C.  672,  B.C.  83,  iii.  72. 

Scribonia,  mother  of  Piso  Licinianus, 
i.  14,  11  note. 

Soribonlanus  Oamerinus,  imperson- 
ated  by  a  slave,  ii.  72. 

Scribonianus  Oraasus,  Piso*s  brother, 
i.  47  ;  tempted  by  Antonius,  iv.  39. 

Soribonii  fratrea,  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  iv.  41,  3  note. 

Soutum,  the  Germans  hoist  on  a  shield 
the  chief  of  their  choice,  iv.  15,  10  note. 


84. 


Scydrothemis,  king  of  Sinope,    iv. 
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8ectlone8  Neronianae,  L  90 ;  sector, 
i.  20,  9  noie. 

8edochesi,  a  tribe  on  the  southern 
ihore  of  the  Pontus,  iii.  48. 

Seleuoia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
iv.  84. 

Seleucus,  a  soothsayer  consulted  by 
Vespasian,  ii.  78. 

T.  Sempronius,  consul  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  218  B.c,  iii.  34. 

8empronlus    Densus,    attempts    to 
defend  Piso,  i.  43. 

Senatorla  aetas,  iv.  42. 

Senatus,  addressed   by  Galba  about 
the  adoption  of  Piso,  i.   19 ;  change  in 
the  feehng  of  the  Senate    on   Galba's 
death,  i.  45 ;  summoned  by  the  praetor 
urbanus  it  votes  all  the  usual  honours  to 
Otho,     i.    47;    the    legions    of   Upper 
Germany  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  i.  55.  £7  ; 
the  influence  of  the  Senate  still  consider- 
able,  i.  76.  84 ;  the  Senate  is  threatened 
by  the  soldiers,  L  81 ;   difficulty  of  the 
Senate  in  steering  its  course,  i.  85 ;  Otho 
compels  manyofthe  senators  to  attend 
him  as  his  retinue,  i.  88 ;  Vibius  Crispus 
cites  Annius  Faustus  before  the  Senate, 
ii.   10;  danger  of  the  Senate  after  the 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  52.  33  ;  Vitellius 
drives  the  Senate  in  front  of  him  on  his 
entry  into  Rome,  ii  89  ;  he  addresses  the 
Senate,  ii.  90 ;  he  comes  frequently  into 
the  Senate,  ii.  91 ;  he  demands  help  in 
slaves  and  money  firom  the  senators,  iiL 
58 ;  the  Senate  is  summoned  to  choose 
ambassadors  to  be  sent  to  the  Flavian 
armv,  iii.  80 ;  the  Senate  at  Rome  votes 
all  the  usual  honours  to  Vesnasian,  iv.  3  ; 
anger  of  the  Senate  at  the  ielters  which 
Mucianus  had  sent,  iv.  4 ;  the  Senate 
determine  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  congratulate  Vespasian,  iv.  6  ;  debate 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  election,  iv.  7. 8  ;  the 
Senate,  convened  on  January  1,  a.d.  70, 
by  thitpraetor  urbanus,  votes  honours  to 
the  different  commanders,  iv.  39  ;  Domi- 
tian  takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  iv.  40  ; 
the  Senate  takes  an  oath  that  it  had 
made  no  gain  out  of  the  calamity  of  the 
citizens,  iv.  41 ;   it  brands  some  of  its 
members,   iv.   41  ;    Vipstanus    Messalla 
defends  his  brother  before  the  Senate, 
iv.   42.    43 ;    Domitian    and    Mucianus 
attempt  to  allay  the  party  spirit,  iv.  44  ; 
trial  of  the  people  of  Sena  for  insults  to  a 
Senator,   iv.    45 ;    question    of  a    loan 
debated  in  the  Senate,  iv.  47. 

Senatus  oonsultum,  for  replacing 
the  images  of  Poppaea,  i.  78;  to  in- 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  accusers,  ii. 
10. 


Senenais  or  8enlenaia  colonia,  prob- 
ably  Sienua  in  Etruria,  iv.  45. 

Sentlus,  a  friend  of  Vespasian,  iv.  7. 

Septimlnus  Porcius,  procurator  of 
Raetia,  faithful  to  Vitellius,  iii.  5. 

Sequani,  a  Gallic  tribe  round  Bes- 
ancon,  had  takenpart  with  Vindex,  i.  51  ; 
they  worst  Julius  Sabinus  who  invades 
their  country,  iv.  67. 

Serapis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  iv.  81.  84. 

Sertoriua,  iv.  13. 

Serviliani  horti,  south  of  Rome, 
near  the  road  to  Ostia,  iii.  38. 

Servlus  Tullius,  iii.  72. 

Sextilla,  mother  of  Vitellius,  ii.  64.  67. 

Sextilius  Felix,  comes  to  occupy  the 
bank  of  the  Inn,iii.  5 ;  joins  Cerialis,  iv.  70. 

Sicily,  the  island  of,  Int.  p.  42. 

Sido,  king  of  the  Suebi,  taken  by 
Antonius  into  Italy,  iii.  5,  8  note,  iii.  21. 

Silanus,  M.  Junius,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  killed  by  Caligula,  iv.  48,  6  note. 

Siliana  ala,  betrays  N.  Italy  to  the 
Vitellians,  i.  70,  ii.  17. 

Silius  Italious,  the  poet,  present  at 
the  interview  between  Flavius  Sabinus 
and  Vitellius,  iii.  65,  13  note. 

Simo,  a  slave  of  Herod,  takes  the 
name  of  king  of  Judaea,  v.  9. 

Simon,  of  Gischala,  a  leader  of  the 
Jews,  v.  12. 

Singularium  ala,  iv.  70. 

Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  Int.  p.  52, 
iv.  83.  84. 

Sinuessanae  aquae,  on  the  borders 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  i.  72. 

Slsenna,  L.  Cornellus,  his  authority 
quoted,  iii.  51. 

Sisenna,  a  centurion,  ii.  8. 

Slaves,  corrupted  against  their  masters, 
i.  2,  iv.  1  ;  faithful,  i.  3.  49,  iv.  50. 

Smyrna,  a  thriving  town  in  Asia,  Int. 
p.  50. 

8obaemus,  prince  of  Emessa  in  Syria, 
espouses  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  ii.  81, 
2  note ;  joins  Titus  in  the  Jewish  war, 
v.  1. 

80I,  the  sun,  saluted  at  its  rising  in 
Syria,  iii.  24. 

Solyml,  mentioned  in  Homer,  v.  2. 

8ophene,  an  independent  kingdom, 
Int  p.  54,  ii.  81,  v.  1. 

Sophonius  Tlgellinus,  L  24,  2  note  ; 
puts  himself  to  death,  L  72. 

Soeius,  O.,  subdues  the  Jews,  v.  9, 

Sostratus,  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Paphian  Venus,  ii.  4. 

Spadones,  ii.  71,  iii.  40. 

Spectacula,  ii.  67.  71.  94,  iii.  32. 
'    Speoulatores,  the  Emperor's  body- 
guard,  L  24,  9  note,  i.  25.  27.  31.  43,  li. 
> '.  33.  73. 
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Spurinna,  see  Vestridus. 

Statlonee,  i.  23.  28.  29. 

Statiua  Murcus,  speculator,  one  of 
Piso's  murderers,  i.  43. 

Statues,  the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar 
turoed  round,  i.  86 ;  a  triumphal  statue 
voted  to  M.  Aponius,  i.  79 ;  statues  are 
used  to  defend  the  Capitol,  iii.  71 ;  those 
of  Vitellius  thrown  down,  iii.  85. 

Btipendlum,  the  pay  given  to  soldiers, 
iv.  46. 

Stoechades  Insulae,  near  Marseilles, 

iii.  43- 

Stoica,  their  tenets,  iv.  5. 

Subliclus  Pons,  i.  86. 

Subrius  Dexter,  tribune  of  the  prae- 
torians,  i.  31. 

Subelffnani  milites,  i.  70,  22  note, 
iv.  33,  6  note. 

Suebi  or  Suevi,  a  German  tribe,  i.  2, 
6  note,  iii.  5. 

_  Suedlus  Clemens,  f>rimi/>i/arist  made 
a~commander  by  Otho,  i.  87,  ii.  12. 

Bueasa  Pometia,  iii.  72. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  C,  Int.  pp.  29- 
38,  79,  80 ;  chosen  commander  by  Otho, 
i.  87,  13  note ;  his  advice  used  by  Otho, 
i.  90 ;  he  is  accused  by  the  soldiers,  ii. 
23 ;  shows  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  ii.  24,  Int.  p.  21 ;  naturally  cau- 
tious,  ii.  25 ;  recommends  delay,  ii.  31. 
32  ;  his  flight  after  the  battle,  ii.  44 ;  con- 
fesses  his  treachery  to  Otho,  ii.  60. 

Sugffestus,  a  mound  in  the  camp 
where    the    standards  were  planted,  l 

36.  55- 
Sulla,  L.  (dictator),  took  the  name  of 

Felix,   iii.    72 ;   fights  in  the  streets  of 

Rome,  ii.  38,  iii.  83. 

Sulpicia  domus,  i.  15. 

Sulpicia  Praetextata,  wifeof  Crassus, 
iv.  42. 

Sulpicius  Flonia,  a  soldier  of  the 
British  cohorts,  kills  Piso,  i.  43. 

Sunici,  a  Gallic  tribe  west  of  Cologne, 
iv.  66. 

Suovetaurilia,  a  Roman  sacrince,iv.53. 

Synnada,  a  thriving  town  in  Asia,  Int. 
p.  50. 

Syria,  Int.  pp.  54-58,  i.  10 ;  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Otho,  i.  76 ;  it  is 
prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
army  of  Judaea,  but  the  generals  resolve 
to  wait,  ii.  6.  7 ;  messengers  bring  word 
that  Syria  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Vitel- 
lius,  ii.  73 ;  Syria  devoted  to  Vespasian, 
ii.  76  ;  it  was  reported  that  the  German 
legions  were  to  be  transferred  to  Syria, 
ii.  80 ;  all  Syria  takes  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to  Vespasian,  ii.  81  ;  the  civil  war 
had  passed  to  Syria,  iv.  3;  Titus  takes  for 
the  Judaic  war  legions  from  Syria,  v.  i. 


TadtuB,  Ck>rneliusGaiusorPubllua, 
the  historian,  Int  pp.  11-15,  *•  l*  l3  ^^ 
14  notes. 

Tamiras,  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Paphian  Venus,  ii.  3. 

Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  made  a  free  town 
by  Augustus,  Int.  p.  50. 

Tarentum  (Taranto),  a  town  in  S.E. 
Italy,  ii.  83. 

Tarpelan  rook,  on  the  S.W.  slope 
of  the  Capitol,  iii.  71. 

TarquiniuB  Prisous,  iii.  72;  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  iii  72. 

Tarraoina  or  Anxur,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Southern  Latium,  iii.  57.  60.  76. 
77.  84,  iv.  2.  3. 

Tarraoo  (Tarragona),  capital  of  His- 
pania  Citerior,  Int.  p.  25. 

Tartarus  Fluvius,  a  tributary  of  the 
Po,  now  Tartaro,  iii  9. 

Tatius,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabines,  ii.  95. 

Taurina  or  Tauriana  ala,  stationed 
at  Lyons,  i.  59.  64. 

Taurinorum  Auffusta  or  Taurina 
oolonia  (Turin),  ii.  66. 

Templum  Apollinis,  iii.  65 ;  Con- 
oordiae,  iu.  68;  Hierosolymitanum, 
v.  8.  9.  12.  13 ;  Jovis  Capitolini,  iii.  71. 
72,  iv.  53;  Jovis  Ditis,  iv.  83;  Divl 
Julii,  i.  42  ;  Mephitis,  iii.  33  ;  Baturnl, 
i.  27  ;  Veneris  Paphiae,  ii.  2. 

Tenoteri,  a  German  tribe  dwelling 
N.  of  the  Lippe  between  it  and  the 
lower  Rhine,  iv.  21.  64.  77. 

Terentius,  a  veteran  called  out  on 
special  service  (evoca/us),  by  some  re- 
garded  as  Galba's  murderer,  L  41. 

Teeserarius  speoulatorum,  L  25, 
2  note. 

Testamentum,  of  Piso,  i.  48 ;  of 
Vinius,  i.  48 ;  of  the  Othonians,  ii.  62. 

Testudo,  the  military  formation  so 
called,  iii.  27.  28.  31,  iv.  23. 

Tettius  Julianus,  legate  of  the  7th 
legion  in  Moesia,  i.  79,  u.  85 ;  Aponius 
Saturninus  tries  to  kill  him  and  he  flies, 
ii.  85  ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  praetorship, 
iv.  39 ;  it  is  restored  to  him,  iv.  40. 

Teutoni,  conquered  by  the  Romans, 

iv.  73. 

Theatrum,  the  theatre  at  Antioch,ii.8a 

Theepiae,  in  Boeotia,  made  a  firee  town 
by  Augustus,  Int.  p.  50. 

Thessalonica,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  Int.  p.  49. 

Thraoes,  a  cohort,  serves  in  the  army 
of  Caecina,  i.  68. 

Thracia,  Int.  p.  48,  L  5.  11. 

Thrasea  Paetus,  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  ii.  91,  iv.  5.  7. 

Tiberiana  Domus,  i.  27,  10  note. 

Tiberius  (the  Emperor),  adopted  by 
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Augustus,  L  15 ;  his  reign  referred  to,  i. 
16 ;  eviis  of  peace  only  known  under  him, 
i.  89 ;  institutes  the  Augustales,  ii.  95  ; 
makes  Cappadocia  a  province,  Int.  p.  53. 

Tlberlus  Alexander,  governor  of 
Egypt,  i.  ii,  5  note ;  adopts  eagerly  the 
cause  of  Vespasian,  ii.  74:  makes  the 
legions  in  Egypt  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to  him,  ii.  70,  Int.  p.  63;  ap- 
pointed  procurator  of  Judaea  46  A.D.,  v. 
9,  15  note. 

Tidnum  (now  Pavia),  a  town  of  N. 
ItaJy,  ii.  17.  27.  30.  68.  88. 

Tlarellinus,  see  Sophonius. 

Ttngitana,  the  western  division  of 
Mauretania,  Int.  p.  29,  ii.  58. 

Tltus,  son  of  Vespasian,  afterwards 
Emperor,  i.  1 ;  sent  by  his  father  to  salute 
Galba,  i.  10,  ii.  I  ;  loves  Berenice,  ii.  2 ; 
visits  the  temple  of  Paphian  Venus,  ii.  2  ; 
brings  together  Vespasian  and  Mucianus, 
il  5  ;  acts  as  messenger  between  them, 
ii.  79 ;  given  the  command  in  the  Jewish 
war,  ii.  §2,  iv.  51,  v.  1 ;  enters  on  the  con- 
sulship  in  absence,  iv.  3.  j8 ;  pleads  for 
Domitian  with  his  father,  iv.  52  ;  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  Domitian,  i v.  86 ;  under- 
takes  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  v.  10.  11.  13. 

Togata  oohors,  i  38,  8  note ;  togati, 
ii.  20,  iii.  70. 

Tolbiacum  (Zulpich),  a  town  of  the 
Ubii,  iv.  79. 

Tolleno,  a  military  machine,  iv.  30, 
6  note. 

Trajanus,  Emperor,  i.  1. 

Tralles,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  Int  p. 

5°- 
Transalpinae  gentes,  iv.  54. 

Transrhenani,  the  Germans  beyond 
'  the  Rhine,  ii.  17,  iv.  15.  23.  28.  63.  73. 
76,  v.  16. 

Trapezus  (Trebizond),  a  town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Int.  p.  52, 
111.  47. 

Trebellius  Maximus,  Int.  pp.  38,  39 ; 
governor  of  Britain,  i.  60;  seeks  refuge 
with  Vitellius,  ii.  65. 

Trebonius  Qarutianus,  see  Garu- 
tianus. 

Treveri  or  Treviri,  a  tribe  of  N.E. 
Gaul  round  Treves,  i.  8,  5  note ;  hos- 
tile  to  Galba,  i.  53 ;  throw  themselves 
into  the  cause  of  Vitellius,  i.  57  ;  visited 
by  the  army  of  Valens,  i.  65 ;  their 
troops  desert  the  Romans,  iv.  18  ;  Civilis 
lays  waste  their  territory,  iv.  28;  they 
oppose  the  Germans,  iv.  37 ;  throw  in 
their  lot  with  Civilis,  iv.  55 ;  urge  war  with 
Rome,  iv.  68  ;  do  not  realise  their  danger, 
iv.  70 ;  retire  before  the  Romans,  iv.  70 ; 
are  defeated  at  Rigodulum,  iv.  71 ;  Ceri- 
alis  enters  their  capital,  iv.  72 ;  he  ad- 


dresses  them,   iv.  73;  their  senators  fly 
across  the  Rhine,  v.  19. 

Treverorum  ala,  ii.  14.  28. 

Triaria,  wife  of  Ludus  Vitellius,  ii. 
63.  64,  iii.  77. 

Triboci,  a  German  tribe  in  Alsace,  iv. 
70,  Int.  p.  36. 

Tribuni  plebis,  their  aid  invoked  by 
Vitellius,  ii.  91 ;  a  tribuhe  vetos  a  pro- 
posal,  iv.  9. 

Tribunioia  potestas,  given  to  the 
emperors,  i.  47,  iv.  3,  1 1  note. 

Trlbuta  et  vectijgalla,  iv.  26.  57.  74. 

Trierarchua,  ii.  16,  iii.  12. 

Tripolls,  in  Syria,  Int.  p.  56. 

Triumphalia  ornamenta  vel  in- 
siflrnia,  L  79,  ii.  78,  iv.  4,  8  note. 

Tullius  Flavianus  or  Julius  Plavi- 
anus,  prcuftttus  alae,  iii.  79. 

Tullius  or  Julius  Valentinus,  a 
Treveran  chief,  Int.  pp.  96,  07 ;  stirs  up 
war  against  the  Romans,  iv.  68.  69 ; 
attacked  by  Cerialis  and  captured,  iv. 
71 ;  put  to  death,  iv.  85. 

Tumulus  Patrobil,  1.  49. 

Tungri,  a  tribe  of  Northern  Gaul,  Int 
p.  36 ;  two  cohorts  serve  with  Valens  in 
Gaul,  ii.  14.  15  ;  they  go  over  to  Civilis, 
iv.  16,  1 1  note,  iv.  55 ;  join  him  in  a 
body,  iv.  66;  the  I4th  legion  led  into 
their  territory,  iv.  79. 

Turullius  Cerialis,  primipilaris,  sur- 
renders  to  Caecina,  ii.  22. 

Tvana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  Int. 
P-  53. 

TJbii,  the  tribe  round  Cologne,  iv.  18 ; 
remain  faithful  to  Rome,  iv.  28.  55.  63. 
77,  v.  22,  Int.  p.  36. 

Ultores  Del,  iv.  57. 

Umbria,  a  district  of  Central  Italy,  iii. 
41.  42.  52. 

TJmbricius,  a  soothsayer,  predicts  evil 
to  Galba,  i.  27. 

Urbanae  oohortes,  i.  20,  12  note; 
urbanus  miUs,  i.  4,  7  note. 

Urbinum  (Urbino),  a  town  in  Umbria, 

•  ••      * 

111.  62. 

Urbs,  see  Roma. 

Usipii  or  Usipetes,  a  German  tribe 
on  the  Rhine,  near  the  Lahn,  iv.  37. 

Vacationes,  furloughs  paid  for  for  the 
soldiers  outof  the  Emperor  s  purse,i.46.58. 

Vada,  a  town  of  the  Batavi,  its  exact 
position  not  known,  v.  20.  21. 

Valentinus,  see  Tullius. 

Valerius  Asiatious,  son-in-law  to 
Vitellius,  legate  of  Belgica, joins  Vitellius, 
i.  59;  consul  designate,  iv.  4,  12  note. 

Valerius  Festus,  Ugatus  Caesaris  in 
Africa,  Int  p.  41 ;  plays  a  double  part, 
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ii.  98 ;  a  relation  of  Vitellius,  iv.  49 ;  has 
Piso  murdered,  iv.  50;  leads  the  army 
against  the  Garamantes,  iv.  50. 

Valeriua  Marinus,  his  consulship 
passed  over,  ii.  71. 

Valeriua  Paulinua,  procurator  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  iii.  43 ;  has  Valens 
put  to  death,  iii.  43. 

Vangionea,  a  tribe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Worms,  iv.  70,  Int.  p.  36. 

Varlus  Orlsplnus,  a  tnbune  of  the 
praetorians,  i.  80. 

Vasoones,  the  Basques,  iv.  33. 

Vaticanl  insalubria  loca,  ii.  93. 

Vatinlus,  a  buffoon  of  Nero,  i.  37,  22 
note. 

Vedius  Aquila,  legate  of  the  I3th 
legion,  ii.  44 ;  comes  with  his  legion  to 
Patavium,  iii.  7. 

Velabrum,  a  street  on  the  side  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  river,  i.  27,  iii.  74. 

Veleda,  aprophetess  among  the  Ger- 
mans  dwelling  on  the  Lippe,  iv.  61.  65 ; 
no  one  allowed  to  address  her,  iv.  65  ; 
gifts  sent  to  her  by  the  Germans,  v.  22  ; 
she  is  requested  to  procure  peace,  v.  24. 

Vellocatus,  charioteer  of  Cartis- 
mandua,  iii.  45»  Int.  p.  39. 

P.  Ventidius,  kills  Pacorus  the  Par- 
thian  king,  v.  9. 

Venus,  and  her  temple  at  Paphos,  ii. 

2.  3. 

Venutius,  a  prince  of  the  Brigantes  in 
Yorkshire,  husband  of  Cartismandua,  iii. 
45,  Int.  p.  39. 

Verania,  wife  of  Piso  Licinianus,  i.  47. 

Verax,  Civilis's  nephew,  v.  20. 

Vercellae  (Vercelli),  a  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  surrendered  to  the  Vitellians,  i.  70, 
Int.  p.  76. 

Vergilio  Atilius,  believed  to  have 
dashed  Galba's  effigy  to  the  ground,  i.  41. 

Verginius  Capito,  his  slave  offers  to 
betray  Tarracina,  iii.  77,  iv.  3. 

Verginius  Rufus,  L.,  Int.  pp.  19,  33, 
66 ;  is  offered  the  crown  by  his  soldiers,  i. 
8, 1 1  note  ;  hesitates,  i.  52.  77  ;  is  accused 
by  Fabius  Valens,  iii.  62 ;  conqueror  of 
Vindex,  iv.  17  ;  destined  to  be  consul  by 
Otho,  i.  77 ;  is  besieged  in  his  house  bv 
the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  ii.  49  ;  effects  his 
escape,  ii.  51  ;  feasts  with  Vitellius,  ii. 
68 ;  Vitellius  refuses  to  have  him  put  to 
death,  ii.  68. 

Verona,  town  of  North  Italy,  ii.  23, 
iii.  8.  10.  50.  52,  Int.  p.  83. 

Verulamium  (St.  Albans),  a  Roman 
colonyin  Britain,  Int.  p.  38. 

Verulana  Gratllla,  besieged  in  the 
Capitol,  iii.  69. 

Vespasianus,  T.  Flavius  (the  Em- 
peror),  Int.  p.  59 ;  legate  of  the  2d  legion, 


iii.  44 ;  chosen  commander  bv  Nero  of  the 
forces  for  the  war  in  Judaea,  1.  10 ;  among 
Roman  emperors  afone  changed  for  tlie 
better,  i.  50 ;  goes  over  with  his  army  to 
Otho,  i.  76 ;  his  character  and  accomplish- 
ments,  ii.  5  ;  takes  common  measures  with 
Mucianus,  ii.  7 ;  considers  waging  war 
with  Vitellius,  ii.  74 ;  invited  by  Muci- 
anus  to  become  emperor,  ii.  76 ;  is  pro- 
claimed  by  the  soldiers,  iL  80 ;  repairs  to 
Alexandria,  ii.  82,  iii.  48,  iv.  81 ;  sends 
troops  to  Pontus,  iii  48 ;  not  so  rich  as 
his  brother  and  is  assisted  by  him,  iii.  65  ; 
honours  voted  him  by  the  Senate,  iv.  3  ; 
enters  on  his  consulship  in  absence,  iv. 
j8 ;  despatches  Titus  to  the  Judaic  war, 
iv.  51 ;  works  miracles  at  Alexandria,  iv. 
81 ;  visits  the  temple  of  Serapis,  iv.  82. 

Vesta,  the  temple  of,  i.  43. 

Vestae  Virgines,  are  sent  as  a  depu- 
tation  to  ask  for  peace  from  the  Flavian 
leaders,  iii.  81 ;  purify  the  site  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Capitolium,  iv.  53. 

L.  Veetinius,  a  Roman  knight  en- 
trusted  with  the  charge  of  restonng  the 
Capitolium,  iv.  53. 

Vestricius  Spurinna,  one  of  Otho's 

fenerals,  Int.  p.  77,  ii.   1 1 ;  he  defends 
lacentia,  ii.  18. 19 ;  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Macer,  ii.  36. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  i.  2,  8  note, 
Int.  pp.  16,  20. 

Vetera  Castra,  a  Roman  camp  on 
the  Rhine,  now  Birten  or  Xanthen,  Int. 
p.  36 ;  its  carrison,  ordered  to  advance 
against  Civilis,  is  forced  to  retire,  iv.  18  ; 
Civilis  determines  to  lay  siege  to  it,  iv. 
23 ;  he  attempts  to  storm  it  but  is  re- 
pulsed,  iv.  28.  29.  30 ;  he  blockades  it, 
iv.  35  ;  it  is  taken  and  plundered,  iv.  60. 
62  ;  Civilis  encamps  on  its  site,  v.  14. 

Veterani,  recatled  to  the  colours,  ii. 
82. 

Vettius  Bolanus,  made  governor  of 
Britain,  ii.  65 ;  hesitates  between  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian,  ii.  97,  Int.  p.  39. 

Vexilla,  a  ^eneral  name  for  the  colours 
of  a  maniple,  1. 36, 3  note;  or  of  a  legion, 
ii.  24 ;  ot  the  praetorian  cohorts,  iii.  21  ; 
oftroopsofhorse,  ii.  11 ;  these  colours  had 
the  emperor's  name  worked  on  them,  ii. 
85,  i»i-  13,  10  note;  vex111um=a  de- 
tachment  of  troops,  L  31,  17  note,  L  70, 
ii.  n.  24,  iii.  22. 

Vexillaril  =  troops  serving  under  a 
vcxillum  away  from  their  regiment,  i.  31, 
17  note,  ii.  18.  66.  83.  100,  lii.  6.  48. 

Vexillarius=a  colour-sergeant,  L  41, 
111.  17. 

Via  Aemilia,  ii.  50,  9  note ;  Appia, 
iv.  11;  Augnsta,  Int.  p.  25 ;  Bedria- 
oensis,  iii.   27 ;  Bgnatla,   lnt.  p.  49 ; 
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Flaminia,  ii.  64,  iii.  79.  82 ;  Postumia, 
iii.  21 ;  Sacra,  iil  68 ;  Salaria,  iii  78. 

Viatioum=rations,  i.  57. 

VibiuB  Crispus,  O.,  attacks  Annius 
Faustus,  ii  10,  3  note  ;  attacked  by  Afri- 
canus,  iv.  41;  by  Helvidius  Priscus,  iv.  43. 

Vioetla  (Vicenza),  a  village  between 
Padua  and  Verona,  Caecina's  birthplace, 
Int.  p.  83,  iii.  8. 

Vlctory,  the  statue  of,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Capitol,  i.  86. 

Vienna  (Vienne),  in  Gaul,  the  rival  of 
Lyons,  i.  65.  66.  77,  iL  66,  Int.  p.  32. 

Vigilum  oohortes,  i.  20.  46. 72,hi.  64. 
69. 

Vindelioia,  Int  p.  44« 

Vlndex,  O.  Julius,  see  Julius. 

Vlndobona  (Vienna),  on  the  Danube, 
Int  p.  46. 

Vlndonissa  (Windisch),  in  W.  Switzer- 
land,  headquarters  of  the  22d  legion,  Int. 

PP-  37.  43»  *v-  -°i-  7o. 

Vlniue,  T.,  consul  with  Galba,  L  I.  1 1 ; 

his  influence  and  evil  qualities,  i.  6.  11. 

12.  13.  72,  ii.  95 ;  he  dissuades  Galba 

from  quitting  the  palace,  i.  32  ;  is  killed, 

1.  42  ;  his  life  and  character,  i.  48. 

Vipeania  portious,  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  i.  31,  5  note. 

Vipstanua  Apronianus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  i.  76. 

Vipetanue  Meeealla,  M.,  Int  p.  21, 
iii.  25.  28;  tribune  of  the  7th  legion 
Claudiana,  iii.  9.  18;  rescues  Saturmnus 
from  the  furv  of  the  soldiers,  iii.  1 1 ; 
defends  his  brother,  Aquilius  Regulus, 
iv.  42. 

Vlrdiua  Oeminue,  suppresses  the  re- 
volt  in  Pontus,  iii.  48. 

Vlrooonium  (Wroxeter),  in  Britain, 
headquartersof  the  14O1  legion,  Int  p.  38. 

Vitelliani,  i.  84.  85,  ii.  14.  15.  17, 
iii.  63.  69,  iv.  54. 

Vitelllue,  infant  son  of  the  Emperor, 
called  Germanicus,  ii.  59 ;  is  killed,  iv. 
8a 

Vitellius  Aulus  (the  Emperor),  Int. 
pp.  72-75 ;  is  proconsul  of  Airica,  i.  70, 
n.  97  ;  is  sent  as  consular  legate  into 
Lower  Germany,  i.  9.  52 ;  ongin  and 
causes  of  his  revolt,  L  51 ;  he  courts 
popularity  with  the  soldiers,  i.  J2  ;  is 
saluted  Emperor,  i.  57  ;  receives  the  title 
of  Germamcus,  i.  62 ;  he  distributes  the 
oflices  of  the  household,  under  earlier 
emperors  held  by  freedmen,  among  Roman 
kmghts,  i.  58  ;  his  torpor  and  luxury,  i. 
62,  ii.  31.  63,  iii.  36.  63.  95 ;  he  sends 
ambassadors  into  the  city,  i.  75  ;  his  vices 
are  less  dreaded  than  those  of  Otho,  ii. 


31 ;  he  sets  out  to  the  war,  ii.  57 ;  re- 
ceives  on  the  route  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory  of  Bedriacum,  ii.  57  ;  at  Lyons  he  is 
munificently  entertained  byjunius  Blaesus, 
ii.  59 ;  confers  the  name  of  Germanicus 
on  nis  son,  ii.  59 ;  turns  aside  to  see  the 
field  of  battle,  ii.  70 ;  his  march  through 
Italy,  ii.  87  ;  his  entry  into  Rome,  ii.  8§ ; 
kills  Galba's  murderers,  L  44 ;  takes  the 
name  of  Augustus  which  he  had  pre- 
viously  refused,  iL  63.  90;  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  Nero,  ii.  71 ;  puts  Junius 
Blaesus  to  death,  iii.  38.  39;  refuses  to 
believe  the  news  of  his  defeat,  iii.  54 ; 
assigns  consulships  for  many  years  and 
squanders  resources  of  the  Empire,  iii.  55  ; 
advances  to  Mevania  but  soon  returns, 
iiL  55.  56.  59;  wishes  to  be  called  Caesar, 
iii.  58 ;  conditions  are  offered  to  him,  iii. 
63.  66 ;  makes  an  agreement  with  Flavius 
Sabinus,  iii.  65 ;  he  proposes  to  resign 
the  Empire  but  returns  to  the  palace,  uL 
67.  68.  69;  throws  the  blame  on  the 
soldiers,  iii.  70.  81  ;  he  is  dragged  out  of 
his  hiding  place  and  killed,  ui.  85 ;  his 
character,  iii.  86. 

Vitellius,  L.,  father  of  the  Emperor, 
thrice  consul  and  colleague  with  Claudius 
in  the  censorship,  L  9,  6  note,  i.  52,  iii.  66. 
86,  Int.  p.  73. 

Vitellius,  L.,  brother  of  the  Emperor, 
accompanies  Otho  to  the  war,  i.  88 ; 
offers  himself  to  the  flatteries  of  his  fellow- 
senators,  iL  54 ;  denounces  Caecina  in 
severe  terms,  iii.  37 ;  accuses  Junius 
Blaesus,  iii.  38 ;  is  left  in  charge  of  the 
city,  iii.  55 ;  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Campania,  iii.  58 ;  lays  siege  to  Tarra* 
cina,  iii.  76;  and  takes  it,  iiL  77;  his 
energy,  iii.  77  ;  he  is  killed,  iv.  2. 

Vitelllus  8aturninu8,  praefectus 
legionis,  wounded  by  the  soldiers,  i.  82. 

Vitrum  (glass),  manufactured  in 
Judaea,  v.  7. 

Vocetius  Mons  (the  Bozberg),  in  the 
Eastern  Jura,  i.  68. 

Vocontii,  a  tribe  in  Dauphinl,  i.  66. 

Vocula,  see  Dillius. 

Volaginius,  murderer  of  Scribonianus, 

"•  75- 
Volofireeee   or   Vologeeus,  king  of 

the  Parthians,  i.  40 ;  offers  assistance  to 
Vespasian,  iv.  51. 

Volusius,  O.,  a  soldier  of  the  3d  legion, 
the  first  to  enter  Cremona,  iii.  29. 

Vopiscue  Poppaeus,  made  Ver- 
ginius's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  i.  77. 

Vulcatius  (or  Volcatius)  TertulU- 
anus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  vetos  a  pro- 
posal,  iv.  9. 
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